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PREFACE. 


IN  presenting  this  volume  to  a  generous  public,  the 
author  desires  to  state  that  he  was  in  Europe  in  1870, 
1 87 1  and  1872,  while  the  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  France  and  German)^  was  in  progress  and  while 
other  important  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Conti- 
nent : 

In  Paris  seven  months,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Napoleon  III.  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Siege  ;  in  Berlin  two  months,  during  the  demonstrations 
on  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  William  I.,  Emperor  of 
Germany  ;  in  Paris  a  second  time  at  the  close  of  the  In- 
surrection by  the  Commune,  and  In  Paris  a  third  time 
after  a  tour  through  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  South  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

He  has,  therefore,  made  an  effort  to  represent  the 
French  Capital  in  a  series  of  chapters  during  these  event- 
ful years.  He  has  also  given  brief  sketches  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  contending  forces  in  the  Departments  and 
of  the  great  battles  in  which  a  million  Frenchmen  resisted 
unsuccessfully  the  advance  of  a  million  Germans. 

In  the  meantime  the  Italian  army  advanced  upon  Rome 

and  bombarded  the  city;   Pope  Pius  IX.  surrendered  the 

last  vestige  of  his  temporal  power  and  declared  himself  a 

(iii) 
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prisoner  ;  Victor  Emanuel  II.  was  proclaimed  king  over  all 
Italy  ;  his  son,  Amadeo,  was  crowned  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  French  Republic  was  established  under  the  presidency 
of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers — all  of  which  are  referred  to  as 
results  of  the  great  war. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  several  parts  or  chapters,  the 
basis  of  which  is  a  series  of  letters,  the  historical  order 
and  style  of  the  correspondent  have  been  retained.  The 
illustrations  are  the  work  of  French  and  German  artists. 
The  following  works  have  been  freely  used  : 

Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale,  par  M.  Jules  Favre  ;  L'll- 
lustration  ;  L'  Effondrement  de  L'  Empire  par  M.  Rolla  ;  Le  Siege 
Prussien,  du  Meme ;  Paris-Commune  et  le  Siege  Versaillais,  du 
Meme  ;  Memorial  Illustre  des  Deux  Sieges  de  Paris  ;  Rapports 
Militaires  Officiels  du  Siege  de  Paris  ;  La  Science  pendant  le  Siege 
de  Paris  ;  La  Musique  pendant  le  Siege  de  Paris  ;  Etude  sur  la 
Motalite  a  Paris  pendant  le  Siege,  par  Le  Docteur  H.  Sueur  ;  Paris 
Assiege  par  M.  Jules  Claretie  ;  Le  Siege  de  Paris  par  M.  Sarcey 
Journal  du  Siege,  par  Madame  Edgar  Quinet  ;  Les  Deux  Folies  de 
Paris  ;  Paris  Livre  par  M.  Gustave  Flourens  ;  Le  Comite  Central 
etla  Commune  ;  Vollstandige  Geschichtedes  Deutsch-franzosischen 
Krieges  von  1870,  Von  Karl  Winterfeld,  etc. 

R.   L.   S. 
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FIRST  PART. 

BEFORE  THE  SIEGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LONDON,   AUGUST  2,    187O. 

Rumors  of  War  at  Queenstown  and  Liverpool — Visit  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland — Arrival  at  London — Excitement  in  Paris. 

THE  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  by  the  French 
government,  the  movement  of  large  armies,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  serious  conflict  have  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  many  American  tourists.  Some  have  already 
returned  home,  whilst  others  are  preparing  to  do  so. 
Being  myself  one  of  the  number  whose  plans  have  been 
completely  upset,  I  can  appreciate,  as  never  before,  the 
quaint  words  of  Scotland's  favorite  poet: 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

It  is  now  a  full  month  since  I   sailed  from   New  York, 

*my  chief  object  having  been  to  visit  some  of  the  larger 

cities  and  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  to  return  in  the  early 

spring.    The  noble  ship  on  which  I  embarked — the  City  of 

Paris — was  crowded  with  representatives  of  all  professions 

and  occupations — Roman  Catholic  clergymen  bound  for 

the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome,  Protestant  missionaries 
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and   their  families   for   India  and    China,   merchants   for 
London,  and  tourists  for  all  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

We  reached  Queenstown,  in  less  than  nine  days,  after  a 
delightful  voyage,  though  I  was  a  stranger  to  all  on  board. 
Here  the  Dublin  newspapers  gave  us  the  first  intimations 
of  excitement  in  Paris,  and  of  the  possibility  of  war. 
Another  twenty-four  hours  and  we  were  safely  landed  in 
Liverpool — a  city  of  merchant  kings,  great  docks,  great 
warehouses  and  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
it  In  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings. A  lovely  evening  ensued  and  with  it,  between 
nine  and  twelve  o'clock,  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon — a  rare  occurrence — and,  according  to  the  comments 
in  the  newspapers,  millions  of  people  in  Europe  gazed 
upon  the  phenomenon  with  anxious  forebodings,  regarding 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  national  disaster,  possibly  to  France, 
possibly  to  Germany. 

The  next  day  I  hastened  off  to  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  spent 
a  week  and  became  greatly  interested  in  antiseptic  surgery 
as  practiced  by  Prof.  Lister  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  thence 
to  Glasgow,  the  Island  of  lona,  and  to  Fingall's  cave ; 
afterwards  through  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  home  of  my 
ancestors,  and  to  Dublin. 

Weary  and  worn  out,  but  perfectly  enchanted  with  the 
life  of  the  tourist,  I  find  myself  at  this  date  in  a  comfort- 
able French  hotel  in  the  center  of  London.  The  all- 
absorbing  topics  of  conversation  and  discussion  in  the 
great  city,  and  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  are  the  rela-' 
tions  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  the  continental 
powers,  including,  of  course,  the  condition  of  the  British 
army  and  navy. 

But  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  5th  of  July,  at 
which  time  all  Europe  was  at  peace  ;  there  was  nowhere 
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to  be  seen  in  the  political  sky  a  single  cloud.  The  three 
great  empires  of  the  north  and  east — Russia,  Turkey  and 
Austria — were  quietly  watching  the  movements  of  the 
other  members  of  the  great  family  of  European  nations ; 
nevertheless  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was 
busily  engaged  reorganizing  his  army.  Switzerland,  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Alps,  studied  only  the  arts  of  peace. 
Italy  was  divided,  Pius  IX.  being  in  Rome,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  Florence,  each  jealous  of  the  other.  The 
Holy  Father  had  called  together  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  was  taking  his  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  great  council,  whilst  the  good  king  at  Florence  was 
working  with  the  patriotic  Garibaldi  for  the  union  of  the 
Italian  states.  Spain  on  the  south  was  without  a  king  and 
without  a  queen,  and  was  looking  about  for  a  foreign 
prince  to  set  upon  her  vacant  throne.  England,  inde- 
pendent and  mercenary,  was  guarding,  with  her  immense 
fleet,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
Indies.  Prussia  on  the  north,  ambitious  and  artful,  was 
playing  a  game  of  euchre  with  France — Count  Bismarck 
against  Napoleon  III. — two  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  of 
the  day.  The  cards  were  turned  with  unusual  dexterity 
and  with  mutual  suspicion.  A  pretext  for  a  quarrel  was 
found,  and  the  hour  for  trying  the  temper  of  the  French 
people  was  at  hand.  Suddenly,  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
there  came  to  Paris,  through  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  the  following  brief  dispatch:  "His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  has  nominated  Prince  Leopold  King  of 
Spain." 

The  nomination  was  soon  after  announced  on  the 
boulevards  and  printed  in  the  journals.  It  was  believed ; 
it  was  disbelieved  ;  it  was  discussed  ;  it  was  denounced  as 
an  outrage.  Jamais!  jamais!  Never!  never!  shall  the 
House  of  the  Hohenzollern  take  the  place  of  the  Bourbon! 
Never  shall    a   German    prince   sit    upon    the    throne    of 
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Charles  V.!  Never  shall  the  barbarians  of  the  north  fur- 
nish kings  and  princes  for  the  Latin  race  !  These  senti- 
ments were  freely  expressed  on  the  boulevards,  in  public 
meetings,  and  in  the  daily  journals ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  were  printed  in  the  London  newspapers. 

The  next  day,  July  6th,  Duke  Gramont,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  called  upon  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
made  the  following  statements  : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Spanish  throne  has  been  offered  to 
a  prince  of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  but  the  people  of 
Spain  have  not  yet  expressed  their  sentiments.  We  know 
not  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  which  has  been 
concealed  from  us. 

"  France  has  not  yet  determined  upon  a  complete  neu- 
trality in  regard  to  the  several  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  She  has  not  exhibited  sympathy  for,  or  aversion 
to,  any  one  of  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  independence  of  a  people  will  oblige 
us  to  permit  a  neighboring  nation  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Charles  V.,  nor  will  we  permit  a  foreign  power 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  to  the  disadvantage 
of  France." 

These  deliberate  statements  were  received  with  intense 
emotion  and  with  demonstrations  of  approval.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  would  have  ensued  had  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  not  united  with  the  Minister  in  an  urgent 
request  to  delay  until  further  information  could  be 
obtained. 

The  temper  of  the  House  being  thus  tested,  the  Duke 
hastened  to  prepare  instructions  which  were  to  be  tele- 
graphed in  cypher  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin. 
But  the  affair  at  this  juncture,  though  serious  enough, 
assumed  a  somewhat  amusing  appearance.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  every  one  interested  seemed  to  be  on  a  vaca- 
tion,   except    Marshal    Prim    of    Madrid.     The    King   of 
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Prussia  was  already  at  Ems,  drinking  the  water  of  the 
springs,  and  recuperating  his  health.  Count  Bismarck  had 
retired  to  his  farm  at  Varzin,  and,  it  is  said,  refused  to 
answer  dispatches  until  his  hay  was  gathered  in.  Prince 
Leopold,  supposed  to  be  in  command  of  his  brigade  in  the 
little  army  of  Sigmaringen,  was  preparing  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Switzerland.  There  was  orreat  excitement  in 
Paris  at  this  time,  and  much  gossip  was  circulated  in  the 
newspapers.  The  Prussian  Chancellor  declined  to  make 
any  statement,  and  Duke  Gramont  was  obliged  to  direct 
the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Count  Benedetti,  to  go 
to  Ems,  and  seek  an  explanation  from  the  King  himself. 

On  the  13th,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  appeared 
in  the  Senate  and,  in  response  to  a  call,  replied : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  make,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  statements: 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  informed  us  officially  yester- 
day, that  Prince  Leopold  has  declined  the  Spanish  throne. 
Our  negotiations  with  Prussia,  which  relate  only  to  this 
subject,  have  not  yet  terminated.  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  submit  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  a  general 
exposition  of  the  affair.  At  present,  we  have  nothing 
further  to  add." 

A  reaction  was  now  beginning  to  set  in,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  peace  were  made  on  the  boulevards,  as  there  had 
been  demonstrations  of  war.  The  republican  journals 
were  beginning  to  criticise  the  ministers  and  ambassadors, 
and  those  of  communistic  tendencies  to  indulge  in  the 
comical  and  ridiculous.  But  the  next  day  the  situation 
of  affairs  was  completely  changed.  Dispatches  were 
received  from  Ems,  stating  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
refused  to  receive  Count  Benedetti  as  ambassador  of 
France,  and  a  Paris  journal  received  in  London  contains 
these  words  :  "  The  hour  is  solemn  !  War  is  inevitable  ! 
And  what  a  war  ! " 
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In  the  evening  of  the  13th  a  council  of  ministers  was 
held  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor  presiding.  At  the 
same  time  the  news  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  Marseillaise,  which 
the  people  had  not  heard  in  public  for  many  years,  was 
chanted  by  old  and  young,  and  the  demonstrations  began 
in  earnest. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  fugitive  Isabella, 
on  account  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  two  years  ago,  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  St.  Sebastian,  a  fortified  place  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Recently  she  has  been  in  Paris,  and 
the  leading  French  politicians — Bonapartists  and  Bour- 
bons— have  been  in  sympathy  with  her.  They  have  not 
only  been  opposed  to  the  republican  movement  in  her  dis- 
tracted country,  but  to  the  nomination  of  a  German  prince. 
The  republicans  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  have  not  been  able 
to  govern  the  country,  and  Marshal  Serrano  has  been 
chosen  regent  in  the  interregnum.  In  spite  of  the  almost 
superhuman  efforts  of  their  recognized  leader,  Castelar, 
they  elected  last  year  only  thirty-five  deputies. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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The  Kindness  of  an  English  Lord — The  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Movements  of  Armies — Prince  Leopold — Declaration  of  War — 
The  Ecumenical  Council. 

IN  my  hasty  tour  through  the  north  of  Ireland  a  few  days 
ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  an 
English  gentleman  at  Dragheda,  where  I  had  put  up  for 
the  night.  We  met  at  the  breakfast  table — a  passing 
acquaintance  of  course — and  from  one  topic  to  another  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  recently  emancipated  slaves 
in  our  country.  What  are  their  prospects  ?  Can  they  be 
educated?  Will  they  provide  for  themselves?  These 
questions  contain  the  substance  of  his  inquiries.  The 
remarks  which  I  made  in  reply  were  in  favor  of  the  eman- 
cipated freedmen,  and  were  received  with  apparent  satis- 
faction ;  and  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  he  said:  "  Per- 
haps I  can  be  of  service  to  you  as  you  are  going  to 
London."  At  the  same  time  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
card  and  pencil  and  wrote  :  "Admit  the  bearer  to  the  House 
of  Lords."  I  accepted  his  kindness  with  thanks,  and  turn- 
ing the  card  saw  with  surprise  in  beautiful  scrip,  "  Lord  de 
Ros ;"  another  admitting  me  to  the  Tower  of  London,  of 
which  he  had  charge,  and  we  bade  each  other  good-bye 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  presented  the  card  of 
my  lord  to  one  of  the  guards  at  the  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and   at   the   same   time   my   own   with   the 
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request  that  the  former  be  returned,  as  I  desired  to  make 
use  of  it  in  gaining  admission  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  a  few  moments  an  usher  was  detailed  who  conducted 
me  to  a  front  seat  on  the  gallery,  and  took  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  me  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House.  The  old  custom  which  requires  the  officers  to 
wear  wigs  and  gowns,  and  permits  the  members  to  sit  with 
their  hats  on,  is  still  retained,  though  I  noticed  that  a  few, 
possibly  those  more  democratic  in  their  feelings,  were  will- 
ing that  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  shape  of  their  heads. 

After  a  number  of  subjects  had  been  disposed  of  and  sev- 
eral speeches  had  been  made  with  frequent  interruptions 
of  Hear!  Hear!  from  different  parts  of  the  hall,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  was  announced, 
and  as  reliable  information  had  reached  London  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  day,  that  the  French  troops  had 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Sarrebruck,  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  him,  and  silence  for  the  moment  reigned.  He 
stood  at  a  distance  from  the  speaker  of  the  House, — tall, 
straight,  intellectual, — and  spoke  with  a  clear  voice,  assur- 
ing the  representatives  that  Her  Majesty's  government 
had  thus  far  advocated  a  strict  neutrality  in  relation  to  the 
impending  struggle  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  that 
this  policy  would  be  adhered  to,  unless  there  should  arise 
complications  which  no  one  could  foresee. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  then  called  upon  for  remarks,- 
and  numerous  questions  were  asked  and  answered.  In 
like  manner  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  interrogated 
as  to  the  number  of  vessels  at  hand  and  their  condition. 
Some  of  the  questions  proposed  would  have  appeared 
impertinent  under  other  circumstances,  but  they  were 
entertained  in  view  of  a  possible  and  sudden  emergency. 

At  five  o'clock  the  House  of  Lords  convened,  and  I  was 
conducted  to  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  gallery  in  which 
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there  were  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  of  spectators.  The 
hall  is  rectangular  and  plain,  and  the  gallery  small,  evi- 
dently designed  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  persons 
who  may  be  favored  with  tickets  of  admission. 

About  fifty  of  the  noble  lords  were  present,  including 
four  or  five  bishops,  who  sat,  in  white  gowns,  on  the  right 
of  the  chancellor.  Lord  Granville,  who  is  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  and  busi- 
ness of  the  session.  One  of  the  bishops  spoke.  There 
was  no  haste,  for  I  observed  that  time  was  given  for  con- 
versation between  the  speeches  and  motions  that  were 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Lord  Gray  commenced 
to  read  a  dry  report  on  the  subject  of  education,  which 
drove  the  dukes  and  the  earls  to  the  lobbies,  and  myself 
to  my  hotel  on  Golden  Square. 

The  latest  news  from  the  continent  shows  that  events 
have  crowded  upon  each  other  with  unusual  rapidity.  The 
French  army  has  apparently  moved  upon  Germany  in 
three  columns.  Marshal  MacMahon,  commanding  the  right, 
is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  Marshal  Bazaine,  command- 
ing the  center,  has  his  headquarters  in  Metz  ;  and  Marshal 
Canrobert,  commanding  the  reserves,  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalons.  The  Germans,  in  like  manner,  have 
moved  upon  France  in  three  columns,  crossing  the  Rhine 
at  Coblentz,  at  Mayence  and  at  Speier.  General  Stein- 
metz  commands  the  right,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  the 
center,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  the  left.  South 
Germany  has  united  with  North  Germany  against  France  ; 
and  the  young  King  of  Bavaria  has  placed  a  large  portion 
of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
Prince.  The  French  have  about  four  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field ;  the  Germans  have  about  six  hundred 
thousand.  General  Frossard  has  crossed  the  frontier  at 
Sarrebruck,  but  has  been  driven  back ;  and  it  is  reported 
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that  the  army  commanded  by  General  Steinmetz  is  advanc- 
ing upon  Forbach. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  13th  of  July,  when  all  hope  of 
a  peaceful  adjustment  disappeared.  Eight  days  of  sus- 
pense for  the  French  people  had  elapsed.  The  rocket 
thrown  into  the  air  had  exploded.  The  Germans  regarded 
it  with  satisfaction  ;  the  French  people  with  fear.  The 
King  of  Prussia  kept  his  secret  long  enough  for  the  anger 
of  both  nations  to  rise.  In  the  meantime  the  press 
enfiamed  the  worst  passions  of  the  bitterest  enemies. 
Misrepresentation  and  revenge  took  the  place  of  reason ; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  notice  is  this,  that  both  sovereigns, 
in  their  addresses  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  ap- 
pealed to  Almighty  God  to  witness  the  justness  of  their  cause. 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany  originated,  as 
we  have  intimated,  in  the  negotiations  for  a  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Marshal  don  Juan  Prim,  a  brave 
soldier,  had  been  entrusted  with  these  negotiations.  He 
had  been  made  Count  of  Reus  by  Queen  Christiana,  and 
Marquis  of  Castillejos  by  Queen  Isabella ;  at  present  he 
is  Minister  of  War  in  the  interregnum,  or  regency,  of  Mar- 
shal Serrano.  He  had  offered  the  throne  to  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  to  Prince  de  Genes,  to  don  Fernando  de 
Portugal ;  more  recently  he  offered  it  to  Prince  Leopold. 
France  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  any 
of  the  former,  but  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
the  Spanish  government  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  Ger- 
man prince.  It  was  enough  if  the  influence  and  rivalry  of 
her  ancient  enemy  should  be  felt  on  the  north.  She 
became  for  the  moment  insane  ! 

Whether  Marshal  Prim  addressed  his  communications 
to  Prince  Leopold  or  to  his  father.  Prince  Anthon,  is  not 
clear ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  King  of  Prussia  received 
communications  from  Marshal  Prim,  though  he  no  doubt 
was  consulted  by  Leopold. 


M.  OLLIVIER. 
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An  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  Paris  journal  ten  days 
afterwards  reads  as  follows : 

"Last  Friday  (July  15)  M.  de  Gramont,  in  the  Senate, 
and  M,  Emile  Ollivier,  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  read  a 
communication  which  was  listened  to  very  impatiently  and 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  This  communication,  carefully  prepared  in  council  and 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  both  houses,  informs 
us  as  to  the  nature  and  result  of  the  late  negotiations  with 
King  William  at  Ems.  It  is  proper  to  make  an  exposition 
of  these  negotiations,  because  history  will  attach  to  them 
the  origin  of  the  gigantic  strife  which  commences. 

"The  European  powers  have  generally  admitted  the 
justness  of  our  claims  on  the  subject  of  the  candidacy  of 
the  HohenzoUern  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne.  But  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  was  unwilling  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
France,  pretending  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  affair  and 
that  the  Prussian  o-overnment  had  nothing-  to  do  with  it. 

"  M.  de  Gramont  was  therefore  obliged  to  turn  to  King 
William.  The  King  confessed  that  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  scheme  of  M.  de  Bismarck,  and  that  he  had  author- 
ized the  HohenzoUern  prince  to  accept  the  candidacy. 
But  he  added  that  he  had  acted  in  the  affair  as  chief  of  his 
family  and  not  as  sovereign.  Here,  truly,  is  a  distinction 
which  places  in  the  background  all  the  distinctions  of  phil- 
osophers. 

"In  the  meantime  our  o-overnment  received  from  the 
ambassador  of  Spain  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
HohenzoUern  prince.  This  non-acceptance  reached  us  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  and  we  arrived  at  an  issue  which  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect. 

"Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  then  asked  King  Wil- 
liam, througrh  M.  Benedetti,  to  acknowledge  the  renun- 
ciation  and  to  make  an  engagement,  if  the  crown  was 
offered  to  the  Prince  ag-ain,  to  decline  a  recognition  of  it. 
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The  request  was  certainly  legitimate,  and  it  was  intended 
to  save  France  and  Europe  from  the  return  of  similar 
disturbances. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  refused  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  stated  to  M.  Benedetti  that  he 
wished,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  reserve  for  himself 
the  rieht  to  consult  the  circumstances. 

"  This  took  place  before  the  rupture.  The  negotiations 
were  therefore  not  abandoned  by  M.  de  Gramont  until 
information  was  received  again  and  again  at  Paris  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  refused  to  receive  our  ambassador, 
that  he  had  transmitted  this  refusal  to  him  by  an  adjutant, 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  had  officially  informed  the 
powers  of  this  fact,  and  that  M.  de  Werther  had  received 
an  order  to  leave. 

"After  intrigue,  refusal  to  admit  our  just  claims  !  After 
refusal,  outrage !  It  was  too  much !  Since  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  France  has  not  undergone 
such  a  humiliation.  It  remained  only  to  recall  our  ambas- 
sador and  to  appeal  to  the  sword  to  safeguard  the  interests 
and  honor  of  France. 

"  This  declaration  was  received  in  the  Senate  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  the  high  assembly  went  solemnly 
to  Saint  Cloud  to  bear  to  the  Emperor  the  expression  of 
their  patriotism  and  entire  devotion," 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
presented  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  adopted 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations.      It  reads  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen:  The  exposition  which  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  on  the  15th  inst.  has  shown  that  the  causes  of  war  which 
we  maintain  against  Prussia  are  just. 

"According  to  usage  and  by  order  of  the  Emperor  I  have  directed 
the  eharge  d'affaires  of  France  to  make  known  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  our  resolution  to  demand,  by  the  use  of  arms,  the  guaranties 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  by  discussion. 

"This  step  has  been  taken,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  make  known 
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to  the  House  of  Deputies  that  in  consequence  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  France  and  Prussia,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  July. 

"This  declaration  applies  equally  to  the  allies  of  Prussia  who 
take  up  arms  against  us." 

M.  de  Wimfen,  secretary  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  in 
Paris,  it  is  said,  was  requested  to  present  this  declaration 
of  war  to  the  Cabinet  of  BerHn.  At  the  same  time  there 
appeared  in  Paris  and  in  London  the  address  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  before  the  honorable  members  of  the  Reichtag 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  whom  he  had  hastily 
called  together.  The  third  paragraph  of  this  carefully 
prepared  address  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  candidacy  of  a  German  prince  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  has  furnished  the  government  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  people  a  pretext  for  laying  down,  in  a  manner 
unknown  for  a  long  time  to  diplomatic  usages,  a  cause  of 
war.  The  confederated  governments  have  had  equally 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inception  or  the  abandonment  of 
this  candidacy,  and  the  North  German  Confederation  had 
no  other  interest  in  it  than  a  desire  to  see  the  government 
of  Spain,  a  country  a  long  time  distracted,  attach  to  the 
candidacy  the  guaranties  of  a  regular  and  pacific  govern- 
ment. The  candidacy  also  furnished  the  pretext,  after  its 
disappearance,  for  maintaining  a  cause  of  war  with  a 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  nations  to  the  benefits  of  peace, 
of  which  the  history  of  France  already  furnishes  ex- 
amples." 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is  diplomatic  lan- 
guage. The  King,  his  cabinet,  the  confederated  govern- 
ments and  Leopold  are  all  innocent  as  babes  !  No  one  is 
responsible  north  of  the  Rhine.  The  evidence  is  wanting. 
Such  is  the  argument  of  the  King.  The  address  has 
pleased  the  Germans,  but  it  has  intensified  the  hostility  of 
the  French  people. 

At  the  same  time  several  bills  were  introduced  into 
the    House   of    Deputies,  and    pressed    through    without 
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discussion,  under  the  plea  of  urgency,  a  few  republicans 
voting  in  the  negative,  as  they  had  voted  against  the  war. 
The  contingent  of  ninety  thousand  reserves  which  had 
been  agreed  upon,  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  million  francs  were  voted  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  was  nervously  discussed  in 
the  French  journals  at  the  time  was  the  possibility  of  com- 
plications. Will  Prussia  be  alone  ?  If  so,  France  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Will  Bavaria  unite  with  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  ?  The  French  people  are  unwilling  to 
believe  it.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  other  empires 
on  the  continent?  If  Austria  should  join  France  against 
Prussia,  what  will  Russia  do  ?  Can  England  maintain  the 
neutrality  she  has  declared  ?  And  if  not,  which  side  will 
she  take  ?  These  topics  were  turned  over  and  over  again 
and  discussed  in  every  possible  shape. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  on  the  continent,  and 
the  movements  of  armies,  the  Papal  infalibillity  dogma 
was  announced  at  Rome.  The  council  voted,  in  the  affirm- 
ative five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  in  the  negative  eighty- 
eight  ;  in  the  affirmative  conditionally,  sixty-five.  The 
new  doctrine,  though  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and 
announced  with  great  solemnity,  has  fallen  upon  Europe 
like  a  November  shower.  It  has  scarcely  been  noticed. 
The  war  is  the  all-absorbing  topic. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  journals  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption,  recalled  the 
French  troops  from  the  Pontifical  states  ;  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  has  done  so  because  he  is  convinced 
that  he  will  have  need  of  them  on  the  frontier. 

As  I  have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  war  upon 
the  Qontinent,  I  have  concluded  to  postpone  my  visits  to 
the  London  hospitals,  and  to  hasten  on,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  French  capital. 


The  Empebor,  The  Empress  and  The  Prince  Imperial. 
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Six    Men-of-War    in    the    Channel  —  Sketch    of    Napoleon    III. — 
Extracts  from  Paris  Journals — Excitement  in  Paris. 

DURING  my  brief  stay  in  the  metropolis  of  England, 
I  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  the  latter,  while  looking  at  a  collection  of 
arms,  which  are  on  exhibition,  together  with  many  other 
articles  of  trade,  useful  and  ornamental,  as  well  as  costly, 

I  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  classmate.  Dr.  S ,  whom 

I  had  not  seen  since  graduation  day  in  1 856.  The  Prussian 
needle  gun  and  the  French  Chassepot,  apparently  attracted 
us  to  the  same  spot,  in  the  immense  crowd  which  filled 
the  Palace,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  park.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  had  set  out  with  much  the  same  objects  in  view 
as  myself,  wishing  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in  the  great 
cities  and  hospitals  of  Europe.  This  morning,  after 
obtaining  a  passport  from  the  Honorable  John  Lathrop 
Motley — an  instrument  which  has  suddenly  become  a 
necessity,  we  separated,  hoping  to  meet,  in  a  few  days,  in 
the  French  capital,  he  going  as  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  I  in  haste 
to  the  continent.  I  preferred  a  sail  on  the  Thames,  and 
accordingly,  took  the  first  boat,  and  arrived  here  as  the 
sun  was  going  down. 

The  accommodations  for  the  traveling  public,  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  I  must  say,  are  of  the  meanest  kind. 
A  rickety  freight  and  passenger  boat,  loaded  down  to  the 
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water's  edge  with  fat  cattle,  horses  and  swine  in  the  hold, 
merchandise  and  produce  in  the  steerage,  and  men,  women 
and  children  of  every  grade  in  the  saloon,  is  all  that 
the  travel  and  trade  between  England  and  France,  at  this 
point,  will  afford.  It  was  painfully  certain  too,  as  the 
white  caps  rose  on  the  channel,  and  the  salt  spray  dashed 
over  our  boat,  that  there  was  neither  life-boat  nor  life-pre- 
server on  board,  by  which  any  one  of  us  could  have  been 
saved,  had  an  accident  occurred. 

The  passage  of  six  French  iron-clads,  steaming  up  the 
channel  in  front  of  us  relieved  somewhat  our  sense  of 
danger.  These  men-of-war,  going,  no  doubt,  to  bombard 
some  of  the  towns  and  forts  of  Germany,  on  the  north, 
though  black  and  sullen,  presented,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
a  grand  appearance,  and  a  group  of  Frenchman,  returning 
from  England,  on  our  boat,  could  not  refrain  from  making 
boisterous  demonstrations. 

Under  the  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Boulogne 
became  noted  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  French  army. 
Here  the  Emperor  constructed  an  immense  harbor  or 
basin,  and  flat-bottomed  boats,  in  which  he  proposed,  at 
some  favorable  moment,  to  convey  his  army  across  the 
straits,  and  thus  invade  England.  Had  fortune  continued 
to  favor  him,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  embarked  on  this 
daring  enterprise.  The  basin  remains,  as  a  monument  of 
his  folly,  but  the  boats  have  long  since  disappeared. 

His  nephew,  the  present  Emperor,  is  now  on  the  frontier, 
at  the  head  of  a  larger  army  than  his  distinguished  uncle 
ever  commanded  ;  and  the  latest  news  confirms  the  reports 
of  two  days  ago,  that  his  forces  have  been  defeated.  But 
on  this  point  the  French  journals  are  silent. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  in  Paris,  April  20, 
1808.  His  father  was  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, and  by  him  was  made  King  of  Holland.      His  mother 
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was  Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  daughter  of  General  Beau- 
harnais  and  Josephine. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Bonapartes  were  required 
to  leave  France.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  the  young  Louis  lived  with  his  mother  in 
Bavaria,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Rome.  Forced  to  change 
his  residence  by  an  order  of  the  Pope,  on  account  of  a 
movement  which  was  made  in  his  favor,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  in  1830;  but  the  new  king,  Louis  Philippe,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  city  at  once.  He  begged  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  enter  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
but  this  boon  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
an  asylum  on  the  shores  of  England.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  return  with  his  mother  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  political  economy 
and  military  science.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
Strasbourg,  and  for  this  act  of  insubordination,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  days,  was  sent  to  South  America  in 
a  French  frigate. 

But  the  restless  spirit  of  Louis  Napoleon  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  at  so  great  a  distance  from  his  native 
country.  He  reached  New  York,  intending  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  hearing 
that  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  was 
seriously  ill,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Europe.  The 
ex-queen  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Switzer- 
land. 

In  1840,  we  find  him,  in  London,  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  daring  spirits,  among  whom  were  General  Voisin 
and  Count  Montholon.  Securing  passage  on  an  English 
vessel,  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  they  crossed  the  straits, 
landed  at  this  place,  and  raised  the  tri-colored  flag  on  a 
hill   called    the   Colonne   de   Napoleon.      The   town  was 
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thrown  into  an  intense  excitement ;  the  National  Guard 
was  called  out,  and  three  hours  after,  overwhelmed  by 
superior  numbers,  he  and  all  his  followers  were  in  the 
prison  of  Boulogne.  When  brought  before  his  judges,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  most  eloquent 
address,  explanatory  of  his  conduct.  His  boldness  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  the  people  of  Paris  that  Louis 
Philippe  dared  not  execute  the  full  rigor  of  the  law.  He 
was,  however,  sentenced  to  perpetual  incarceration  in  the 
castle  of  Ham,  one  of  the  strongest  and  gloomiest  prisons 
in  Europe. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  his  father,  the  ex-king 
of  Holland,  made  a  touching  appeal  to  Louis  Philippe  to 
allow  his  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  visit  him  in  his  last 
illness.  The  king  consented  to  release  him  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  he  would  renounce  all  claims  to  the  throne  of 
France ;  but  the  Prince  declined  the  offer,  preferring  to 
remain  in  prison.  The  father  died  in  Leghorn,  without 
embracing  his  son. 

The  next  year,  assisted  by  two  faithful  servants,  he  pro- 
cured a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and 
having  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  he  took  a  plank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  keeping  it  before  his  face,  in  broad  daylight, 
passed  through  the  guards  and  escaped  to  London. 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out  he  started 
immediately  for  Paris,  and  was  among  the  first  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  provisional  government ;  but  his  friends  advis- 
ed him  to  return  to  England,  until  order  was  restored.  In 
his  absence  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  as 
representative  from  three  separate  districts,  all  of  which 
he  declined  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  and  this  time  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  ac- 
cept. The  loth  of  December  was  set  apart  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  for  the  Republic,  and  Prince   Louis 
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Napoleon  received  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  of  votes 
out  of  seven  millions  and  a  half. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  after  a  successful  admin- 
istration of  three  years  as  President,  he  announced  his 
coup  d'etat.  During  the  night  three  placards,  on  official 
white  paper,  were  placed  on  the  walls — an  address  to  the 
people — an  address  to  the  army — and  a  decree  dissolving 
the  National  Assembly,  declaring  a  state  of  siege,  estab- 
lishing universal  suffrage,  and  ordering  an  election  to  be 
held  between  the  14th  and  21st  of  the  month.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  representatives  were  arrested — Legitimists, 
Liberal  Monarchists  and  Republicans ;  and  some  of  them 
were  exiled.  Several  hundred  citizens  were  imprisoned 
and  shot.  The  revolution  was  effected  in  three  days ;  the 
barricades,  erected  by  the  people,  were  removed  and  order 
was  restored.  The  President  was  elected  chief  of  the 
nation  for  ten  years,  but  he  immediately  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor.  His  announcement  of  universal  suffrage 
bewildered  the  people.  Nearly  nine  millions  of  ballots 
were  cast  in  his  favor ;  no  one  opposed  him. 

January  19,  1853,  Napoleon  IIL  was  married  to  Eugenie, 
the  Countess  of  Teba.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  splendor  of 
the  First  Empire. 

Under  his  administration  France  has  become  rich  and 
powerful.  He  has  governed  the  nation  with  a  strong  will. 
His  cabinet  consists  of  ten  ministers,  the  Senate  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  members,  and  the  Council  of 
State  of  sixty.  All  these  are  named  by  himself.  The 
House  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  five  hundred  and  some 
odd  representatives,  elected  by  the  people. 

The  splendor  of  his  court,  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
public  works,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce, 
in  education,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  increase  of  his  reve- 
nues, the  re-organization  of  his  army,  the  improvement  of 
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Paris,  the  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  Pope  at  Rome,  have  all  contributed  to  his  popularity 
and  success ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  increased  the 
natural  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the  people.  His  ministers 
at  home,  and  his  ambassadors  abroad,  have  not  failed  to 
exhibit  these  national  traits ;  and  the  press  of  the  country, 
always  too  self-confident  and  vain,  has  excited  a  jealousy  in 
Europe  which  has  culminated  in  war. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  French  people  have 
their  dominant  characteristics  been  so  foolishly  exhibited 
as  in  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  even  said  of  the  Emperor 
that  he  has  lost  his  head  (yperdu  la  tite).  We  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  the  ministers,  the  senators  and  the 
ambassadors  of  a  great  nation  would  preserve  their  mental 
equilibrium  in  trying  circumstances ;  but  they  have  been, 
apparently,  the  first  to  yield  to  passionate  demonstrations. 
The  intense  feeling  which  has  permeated  all  classes  of  the 
Parisian  population  during  the  last  month  may  be  best 
represented  by  a  few  extracts  from  Paris  journals  ;  I  trans- 
late the  following : 

"Friday  at  one  o'clock,  M.  le  due  de  Gramont,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a  patriotic  speech  in  the  Senate, 
giving  in  detail  the  negotiations  which  terminated  with  an 
insolent  response — a  response  which  Prussia  has  dared  to 
send  officially  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

"  Under  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  minister,  the  august 
assembly  was  transfigured.  The  venerable  senators  were 
agitated,  their  hearts  rejuvinated.  Bravos  and  plaudits 
were  repeated.  I  do  not  know  what  currents  electrified 
their  souls,  running  from  hall  to  tribune,  and  from  tribune 
to  hall ;  but  the  entire  Senate,  as  the  minister  pronounced  his 
last  word,  rushed  towards  him,  to  make,  as  it  were,  an  ova- 
tion.    The  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Prussia  was  taken  up  ! 

"  In  this  issue,  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  mention 
of   this   extraordinary  scene,  which   was   equivalent    to  a 
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declaration  of  war.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  rare  occurrence. 
One  of  the  oldest  secretaries  said  of  it : — I  have  never 
seen  its  equal  in  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  A  noble  form,  that  of  M.  le  due  de 
Gramont.  We  hear  it  said,  by  every  one  around  us  :  'He 
is  an  orator. 

"  Let  us  recall  the  memorable  day  of  the  Bourse,  the  1 3th 
of  July.  From  morning  to  night  it  was  war,  and  a  decline 
of  stocks  ;  it  was  the  end  of  the  world  !  On  the  previous 
day,  M.  Ollivier  had  announced  peace,  and  stocks  ran  up. 

"  See  the  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  promenaders,  curious 
people,  speculators,  capitalists,  going,  coming,  excited, 
panting — more  agitated  than  the  surf  of  the  sea. 

"  What  shocking  times  !  Good  God  !  Let  us  buy  !  Let 
us  sell !  Buy  ?  Sell  ?  Countenances  change  every  hour, 
every  minute,  every  second.  The  bulls  and  the  bears,  on 
the  same  day,  are  crushed  like  straws." 

"  Scarcely  had  the  Co7istitutio7inel  published,  Friday, 
July  15th,  a  double-leaded  article,  in  which  the  excla- 
mation occurs — '  The  soldiers  of  Jena  are  ready  !'  than  the 
physiognomy  of  Paris  was  changed. 

"  Crowds  in  the  streets  inquiring  the  news,  and  engaging 
in  comments  without  end. 

"  Crowds  in  the  cafds  discussing  the  thousand  incidents 
of  the  day. 

"Crowds  at  the  kiosks,  snatching  up  the  newspapers, 
whose  numerous  editions  are  not  suf^cient  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  people. 

"  Crowds  in  the  evening  on  the  boulevards  chanting 
patriotic  songs,  and  making  demonstrations  of  war  against 
Prussia. 

"All  Paris  is  out!  Paris,  the  city  of  great  crises  and 
great  days  ;  and  the  war — a  dreadful  thing — is  entered 
upon  as  a  holiday.  Sallies  of  the  people  from  the  fau- 
bourgs ;  idlers  making  an  insulting  use  of  the  word  Prus- 
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sien ;  crowds  everywhere  ;  violent  discussions  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  ebulHtions,  patriotic  demonstrations  by  the 
people,  filing  along  the  boulevards  with  music  and  banners, 
chanting  the  Marseillaise  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

"  We  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  witness  some  of 
these  exciting  scenes. 

"  Hold ;  see  that  column  which  passes  the  corner  of 
boulevard  Montmartre — a  spectacle  I  shall  never  forget — 
a  deafening  noise  which  overpowers  one  !  On  the  pave- 
ments and  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  a  perpetual  move- 
ment, people  going  and  coming. 

"There,  two  thousand  young  men  marching,  hats  off 
and  hands  up,  chanting  the  Marseillaise  in  a  style  its 
author,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  never  dreamed  of.  Carriages, 
equipages,  omnibuses  are  stopped,  and  on  the  top  of  these 
vehicles  clusters  of  human  beings  leaning  over  the  chant- 
ing columns.  On  other  boulevards  similar  exhibitions  are 
witnessed  ;  they  sing — I  say  it  myself — with  the  heart  and 
they  feel  it. 

"  In  the  evening  we  witness  another  scene.  A  sailor — 
everything  is  found  in  Paris — a  sailor  takes  up  a  flag,  and 
suddenly  a  thousand  comrades  are  at  his  heels.  Torches 
are  necessary  cries  a  youthful  patriot  of  fifteen.  How  will 
you  light  torches  when  there  are  none  ?  Ah  !  you  do  not 
know  the  boys  of  Paris,  if  you  stop  at  so  small  an  affair  as 
this.  The  boys  of  Paris  have  no  such  word  in  their  vocab- 
ulary as  impossible.  Give  to  one  of  them  a  segar,  and  he 
will  say,  '  Thank  you,  I  will  smoke,  and  my  companion  will 
spit.'  Torches  !  calls  out  a  sprightly  figure  ;  here  they  are  ! 
In  a  moment  they  think  of  the  brooms  of  the  good  city  of 
Paris,  and  immediately  they  are  steeped  in  oil  and  lighted. 

"  Multiply  these  scenes  by  one  hundred  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  the  demonstrations  which  have  been  made  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  during  the  last  week. 

"  Paris,  as  well  as  Berlin,  has  had  its  demonstrations  of 
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peace.  Several  thousand  workmen  with  white  flags 
appeared  in  the  boulevards.  At  brief  intervals  they  raised 
the  cry,  Vive  la  Paix  !  Vive  la  Paix  !  At  the  same  time, 
other  columns,  more  enthusiastic,  intoned  the  Chant  des 
Gtro7idins.  But  see  how  these  columns  behaved.  The 
police  of  the  city,  wearing  three-cornered  hats,  were  greatly 
enraged.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  while  the  columns 
were  passing  each  other,  the  white  flags  were  seized  and 
the  ranks  were  broken.  The  municipal  officers  united 
with  the  patriotic  battalions,  and  the  scene  was  changed 
into  a  demonstration  of  war. 

"All  who  witnessed  the  departure  of  our  troops  for  the 
frontier,  will  agree  that  the  grand  words,  La  patrie  et  la 
gloire,  have  lost  nothing  by  the  Empire.  We  were  present, 
and  can  truly  say,  that  the  departure  of  each  regiment  was 
an  afl'ecting  scene.  The  soldiers  were  literally  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  enthusiastic  spectators.  Patriotic  songs, 
bands  playing  the  national  airs,  twenty  thousand  citizens 
uniting  in  the  chorus,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  days  of  Solferino. 

"Saturday  last  I  saw  two  regiments  passing  along 
boulevard  Sebastopol — the  Ninety-fifth  and  the  Eighty- 
first.  They  had  come  from  Fort  Montrouge,  and  were 
going  to  the  Eastern  railroad  station.  What  a  spectacle  ! 
Thousands  at  the  windows,  streets  filled  with  men,  bands 
playing  the  Marseillaise,  deafening  applause  at  every  cross- 
ing, shaking  of  hands,  bouquets,  acclamations,  cries 
resounding — Down  with  Prussia  !  On  to  Berlin  !  Long 
live  France ! 

"Wednesday,  July  20th,  at  midnight  a  military  band 
passed  along  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  took  the  boulevard  Sebas- 
topol, playing  the  Marseillaise.  An  immense  crowd  fol- 
lowed chanting  the  chorus.  It  was  the  Imperial  Guard 
going  to  the  railroad  station.  The  enthusiasm  increases 
every  day." 
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PARIS,    AUGUST    9,    187O. 

From  Boulogne  to  Paris — First  Impressions  of  the  City — Battles  on 
the  Frontier — Extraordinary  Excitement — The  Empress  Regent 
in  the  Tuileries. 

YESTERDAY  morning  I  left  Boulogne  and  reached 
Paris  in  the  afternoon.  The  distance  by  the  way  of 
Amiens  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  We  had  a 
delightful  day,  and  a  pleasant  ride  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  country  interspersed  with  thriving  towns  and 
villages.  The  chief  objects  of  attraction  were  vineyards, 
small  fields  without  fencing,  rich  meadows,  forest  lands, 
beds  of  peat,  immense  stone  quarries,  as  well  as  furnaces, 
mills,  and  workshops,  all  of  which  indicate  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  people. 

Making  our  first  excursion  through  a  foreign  country, 
we  criticise  or  admire  what  is  presented  to  the  eye.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  are  very  different  from  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  In  France,  for  example,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  we  enter  the  railroad  cars  at  the  side  and  are  locked 
in.  In  case  of  a  collision  or  a  fire  none  could  escape. 
The  accommodations  of  an  American  railroad  are  wanting. 
The  conductor,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  passes  along  outside, 
unlocks  the  door  or  raises  the  window  in  it,  and  punches 
the  tickets.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  it  is  said,  he  becomes 
an  expert,  holding  on  to  the  train  night  or  day,  rain  or 
shine.  The  brakeman  sits  in  a  box  at  the  front  end  of  the 
car,  with  his  head  above  the  train,  and  communicates  with 
the  engineer. 
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We  were  placed  in  a  section  of  the  car,  called  in  France 
a  compart imc7it,  with  seats  for  eight  persons,  in  the  style 
of  a  stage  coach.  In  England  the  cars  are  indeed  called 
coaches ;  in  France  wagons.  Each  car  contains  four  or 
five  sections,  and  is  borne  along  on  four  wheels.  I  had 
tried  the  second  and  third  class  cars  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  had  found  in  the  former  well-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ;  in  the  latter,  business  people  whose  object 
it  is  to  save  a  penny.  I  had  found  also  in  the  latter,  well- 
dressed  gentlemen,  clergymen,  merchants  and  politicians, 
who  are  not,  generally  speaking,  afraid  of  contamination. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  purchased  a  first-class  ticket,  which 
I  somewhat  regretted  when  I  found  that  my  guide  book, 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  and  by  the 
way  a  very  good  one,  informed  me,  in  the  playful  style  of 
the  author,  that  no  one  except  princes  and  fools  entered  a 
first-class  coach.  There  was  this  advantage,  however,  as 
I  discovered  before  we  had  gone  far,  that  we  would  not  be 
crowded,  and  I  would  not  be  smoked  to  death. 

Reaching  the  French  capital,  I  soon  found  an  obliging 
cabman,  who  drove  me  to  the  hotel  I  had  selected  near 
the  center  of  the  city.  A  franc  and  a  half  is  all  that  the 
law  allowed  him  to  receive  for  his  master  or  the  company, 
but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  accept,  on  his  own  account,  as 
many  pour  boire  centimes  as  I  had  a  mind  to  give.  This 
custom  of  adding  a  few  pennies  is  not  an  ungraceful  one, 
as  it  invariably  elicits,  in  return,  the  compliments  and  kind 
wishes  of  a  dependent  and  useful  class  of  citizens. 

This  morning  the  proprietor  introduced  me  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  professor  of  languages,  a  courier,  or  valet 
de  place,  as  the  occasion  requires.  I  immediately  engaged 
his  services  in  these  several  capacities,  and  we  have  just 
returned  from  our  first  tour  through  the  city,  going  as  far 
as  the  Triumphal  Arch,  Auteuil  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
on  the  west,  and   Place  de  la  Bastille  and   Place  du  Trone 
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on  the  east.  We  preferred  the  top  of  the  omnibus  for  an 
excursion  of  this  kind,  and  had  frequent  opportunities, 
above  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  of  witnessing  scenes  which 
are  beyond  description.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  grandeur  of  Paris  in  a  clear  day.  The  broad  boule- 
vards, the  beautiful  white  sandstone  buildings  five,  six  or 
seven  stories  high,  and  the  magnificent  works  of  art,  com- 
ing into  view  at  every  turn,  produce  a  first  impression 
which  can  never  be  erased  from  the  memory. 

The  professor  was  born  in  Prussia,  speaks  English  well, 
and  has  resided  in  Paris  twenty-five  years.  He  is  genial 
and  intelligent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  French  people  and  of  Paris.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
he  is  ill  at  ease,  fearing  that  he  may  be  ordered  to  leave 
the  city  at  any  moment. 

The  news  is  not  favorable  for  France  or  the  Empire. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Emperor  will  not  return  to 
Paris  unless  victorious.  The  excitement,  which  has  been 
intense  during  the  last  three  weeks,  is  becoming  fitful. 
Anxiety  is  taking  the  place  of  enthusiasm.  Regiments  are 
moving  forward  to  join  the  larger  divisions  of  the  army, 
and  new  corps  are  about  to  be  organized.  But  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information  from  the 
frontier.  Until  yesterday  no  dispatch  was  given  to  the 
people  from  the  Emperor,  except  the  following,  and  we 
suspect  that  a  part  of  it  was  manufactured  in  Paris : 

Metz,  August  2,  4.30  /.  m. 
lite  Private  Secretary  of  the  Emperor  to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 

the  Interior : 
This  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  French  troops  had  a  serious 
engagement  with  the  Prussians.  Our  army  advanced,  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  invaded  Prussian  territory.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position,  a  few  battalions  were 
sufficient  to  take  the  heights  which  control  Sarrebruck,  and  our 
artillery  drove  the  enemy  from  the  town.  Our  movements  were  so 
well  directed  that  our  losses  were   few.     The  fighting  lasted  until 
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one  o'clock  The  Emperor  was  present,  and  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  accompanies  him  everywhere,  has  been  baptized  with  fire  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  campaign.  His  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
in  circumstances  of  danger  are  worthy  of  the  name  which  he  bears. 
The  Emperor  returned  to  Metz  at  four  o'clock. 

This  dispatch  reads  like  a  description  of  a  holiday  affair. 
The  Emperor  and  his  son  (a  lad  thirteen  years  of  age)  set 
out  in  the  morning  from  Metz,  fight  a  pitched  battle,  defeat 
the  enemy,  and  return  in  the  evening  well  pleased  with 
their  achievements.  The  newspapers  have  criticized  it 
severely ;  the  communists  ridicule  the  prominence  given 
to  the  Prince  Imperial.  One  asks  how  it  happens  that  the 
Prussians  are  so  easily  whipped. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  inst,  it  was  announced  that 
the  French  troops  under  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
were  defeated  at  Wissembourg — the  same  that  I  had  read 
in  the  English  journals.  The  information  came  through 
army  correspondents.  One  writer  commenting  on  the 
news,  says  : 

"  We  decline  to  give  a  description  of  the  painful  feelings 
which  seized  the  people  in  all  quarters  of  the  city.  They 
read,  read  again,  comment  upon  and  discuss  this  telegram 
of  sorrow  and  blood.  Five  hundred  prisoners  taken  ! 
One  piece  of  cannon  lost !  General  Douay  killed  in 
battle  ! 

"  The  people  assemble  in  the  streets  and  become  more 
and  more  excited.  Crowds  collect  everywhere  in  the 
evening.  The  boulevards,  Place  Vendome,  Place  Beauvau, 
the  Grand  Opera  and  the  kiosks  attract  the  people  of  every 
class,  crying  out — The  news  !     The  news  !" 

The  professor  informs  me  that  frequent  altercations  have 
occurred  between  the  foreign  residents  of  German  birth 
and  the  French  people.  In  our  excursion  he  drew  my 
attention  to  several  placards,  which  indicate  the  bitter  feel- 
ing that  already  exists.     On  the  doors  of  business  houses 
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are  seen  in  large  letters — "  Closed  on  account  of  insult  to 
France  ! "  "  Closed  until  after  the  taking  of  Berlin  ! "  And 
on  the  walls — "  Death  to  Prussians  ! "  "  Death  to  traitors  ! " 

"  In  these  ebullitions  of  the  people,"  says  a  graphic 
writer,  "  what  do  we  hear  ?  One  and  the  same  voice. — 
Down  with  Prussia  !  In  the  faubourgs,  on  the  boulevards, 
at  the  offices  of  the  ministers,  groups  of  men  are  engaged 
in  animated  discussions,  and  as  they  separate  it  is  always 
with  this  patriotic  sentiment — '  To-morrow  Wissembourg 
will  be  avenged  ! '  " 

To-morrow  comes,  but  the  scene  changes.  The  news 
of  the  disasters  on  the  frontier  produces  an  unexpected 
result.  A  few  paragraphs  from  the  same  writer  will  best 
describe  the  scene. 

"  In  the  suppressed  feelings  of  the  heart  there  is  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  the  imagination  takes  fire.  Every  one 
confidently  expects  the  moment  to  come  when  victory  will 
be  announced.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  a  rumor  to 
this  effect  is  circulated ;  but  those  who  take  the  pains  to 
inquire  find  nothing  in  it.  At  the  ministry  ?  Nothing. 
At  the  Havas  agency?  Nothing.  In  the  journals? 
Nothing.  The  people  pass  the  time  impatiently  until  the 
Bourse  opens,  and  there,  in  the  whirl  of  excitement,  the 
rumor  takes  a  fresh  start.  It  is  passed  from  one  to  another 
and  is  believed  ;  it  circulates  rapidly  and  becomes  more 
and  more  pronounced. 

"  Suddenly  a  shriek  escapes  from  the  multitude  famish- 
ing for  news.  A  young  man  rushes  into  the  excited  crowd. 
He  throws  out  a  paper.  It  is  a  dispatch  ;  a  victory  !  In 
a  moment  its  contents  are  in  every  mouth — MacMahon  is 
victorious  !  Fourteen  cannon  captured  !  The  Crown 
Prince  a  prisoner  !     Landau  is  taken  ! 

"See  the  electricity  of  the  news!  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  Rue  Vivienne,  the  neigboring  streets  and  the  boule- 
vards are  decorated  !     Flags  are  hung  out  from  all  the 
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windows.  Capoul,  a  well  known  opera  singer,  chants  the 
Marseillaise  on  the  steps  of  the  Bourse.  Madame  Maria 
Sasse,  in  an  open  carriage,  chants  it  in  the  boulevards,  and 
the  crowds  join  in  the  chorus.     Joy  universal !     Delirium  ! 

"  The  people,  exhausted  at  last,  inquire  what  all  this  is 
about.  The  dispatch !  Whence  has  it  come  ?  Who 
brought  it  ?  Who  signed  it  ?  Where  is  it  placarded  ? 
Search  is  made  everywhere  ;  questions  are  asked  ;  and  the 
only  evidence  is  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  thrown  out  by  an 
unknown  youth. 

"  To  the  ministry  !  shouted  the  crowd.  And  immediately 
a  column  of  excited  people  hasten  off  to  Place  Beauvau. 
M.  Chevandier  de  Valdrome,  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  affirms  that  he  has  received  nothing  since  Wis- 
sembourg.  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  premier  of  the  govern- 
ment, returning  from  St.  Cloud,  declares  that  he  has 
received  no  dispatch. 

"  The  conclusion  is  that  the  report  is  false,  and,  soon 
after  these  demonstrations  of  triumph,  the  spell  is  broken. 
A  bitterness  of  feeling,  indescribable,  succeeds.  The  decep- 
tion produces  painful  sensations  in  the  heart  like  the  fer- 
ment of  rage. 

"  A  vehicle  soon  after  circulates  in  the  boulevards,  with 
this  inscription  on  a  board  nailed  fast  to  a  pole — '  The 
author  of  false  news  has  been  arrested  ! ' 

"  Very  poor  satisfaction  indeed,"  continues  the  same 
writer.  "  What  does  it  amount  to  ?  The  act  is  done  and 
everyone  asks,  if  Paris,  great  in  former  times,  is  to  become 
the  laughing-stock  of   Europe. 

"  At  the  place  of  the  Bourse,  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  speculators  and  gamblers  is  universal.  Close  the 
Bourse  !  Stock-jobbing  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  !  No 
more  of  the  Bourse  during  the  war  !  Alas  !  this  would  be 
a  mistake,  for  it  is  the  market  that  feeds  everything  else. 
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The  German  speculators  are  obliged  to  leave  the  Bourse  ; 
the  police  save  them  from  the  mob. 

"  At  the  gates  of  the  ministry,  the  same  demonstrations, 
the  same  violent  discussions.  A  proclamation  of  the 
government  announces  that  the  ministry  will  hereafter 
publish  all  dispatches  received  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 

"  Immense  crowds  assemble  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  and  on  Place  Vendome.  The  cafh  are  over- 
flowing, the  kiosks  are  surrounded,  speeches  are  made  in 
the  club-rooms,  orators  criticise  the  government.  The 
crowds  are  going,  coming,  excited  and  anxious  to  learn 
the  news. 

"  And  what  do  we  find  in  the  midst  of  these  surging 
multitudes  of  Frenchmen  ?  Patriotism  the  most  generous, 
the  most  sincere,  the  most  devoted.  But  the  ministers  are 
afraid  of  the  crowds,  and  they  issue  an  order  to  disperse 
them.  Do  they  not  pour  oil  upon  the  fire  ?  They  make 
mistake  after  mistake. 

"  On  Place  Vendome  there  are  troops  of  the  line,  munic- 
ipal guards,  and  national  guards.  Happily  the  national 
guards  are  in  command.  Citizens  understand  citizens. 
The  crowds  disperse  gradually,  little  by  little.  Each  one 
retires  to  his  home  painfully  impressed,  and  says,  in  his 
heart,  '  To-morrow  we  will  certainly  have  a  victory  ! ' " 

August  7th  came  and  with  it  much  that  was  not  expected. 
During  the  night  the  Emperor  sent  a  dispatch  which  has 
been  given  to  the  people  in  part.     It  reads  as  follows : 

Metz,  August  "jth,  12.30  a.  m. 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  lost  a  battle.     General  Frossard,  upon 
the  Sarre,  has  fallen  back.     His  retreat  has  been  effected  in  good 
order ;  all  can  be  regained. 

Napoleon. 

Other  dispatches  were  received  a  few  hours  later,  but 
they  have  not  been  given  to    the    public    in    full.     One 
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sentence  especially  attracts  the  attention  of  the  people  : 
"  To  hold  our  position  here,  it  is  necessary  that  Paris  and 
France  consent  to  great  efforts  of  patriotism." 

The  Government  immediately  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  closes  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

Our  duty  is  plain.  We  appeal  to  the  energy  and  patriotism  of 
all.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  are  convoked.  Paris  must 
be  put  in  a  state  of  siege.  Let  there  be  no  hesitation,  no  divisions. 
Our  resources  are  immense.  Let  us  fight  with  resolution  and  our 
country  will  be  saved. 

By  order  of  the  Empress  Regent. 

Emile  Ollivier, 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Minister  of  Justice. 
Paris,  August  7,  1870,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  names  of  the  other  ministers  of  the  Imperial  Cabi- 
net are  added,  viz  : 

Due  de  Gramont,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chevandier  de  Valdrome,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Segris,  Minister  of  Finance. 

General  Dejean,  Minister  of  War  (ad  interim) — 

Marshal  LeBoeuf,  being  with  the  Emperor. 

Louvet,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Admiral  Rigualt  de  Genouilly,  Minister  of  Marine. 

Plichon,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mege,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Maurice  Richard,  Minister  of  Letters  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

De  P^rieu,  President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Until  this  morning  the  Empress  remained  in  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Saint  Cloud,  where  the  Emperor,  after  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  people,  left  her  on  the  28th  of  July.  The 
palace  overlooks  the  southwest  side  of  the  city,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  walls.  It  is  a  magnificent  summer 
residence,  the  favorite  resort  of  Marie  Antoinette,  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  gardens,  and  a  park  twelve  miles 
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in  circumference.  It  has  been  inconvenient  for  the  Min- 
isters, residing  in  Paris,  to  confer  with  the  Empress,  and 
hence  she  has  returned  to  the  Tuileries.  We  give  her 
first  proclamation  in  full : 

Frenchmen  :  The  beginning  of  the  war  has  not  been  favorable 
to  us ;  we  have  been  repulsed.  Be  firm  in  this  reverse,  and  let  us 
make  haste  to  repair  our  loss.  Let  there  be  only  one  party  among 
us,  that  of  France  ;  one  flag,  that  of  national  honor. 

I  come  into  your  midst,  faithful  to  my  mission  and  to  my  duty. 
You  will  see  me  first  in  danger,  ready  to  defend  the  flag  of  France. 

I  adjure  all  good  citizens  to  maintain  order.  To  produce  dis- 
turbance will  be  to  conspire  with  our  enemies. 

Issued  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  August  7,  1870,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Empress  Regent. 

Eugenie. 

This  proclamation  has  produced  a  favorable  impression. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  heroism  in  it  which  pleases 
the  French  people.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  there  is  need 
for  prompt  and  harmonious  action  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government. 

At  the  same  time  the  Empress  issued  two  decrees  in  the 
usual  form,  signing  them  herself ;  the  one  convoking  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  on  the  i  ith  inst.;  the  other 
declaring  the  Department  of  the  Seine  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Two  other  decrees  appeared  in  the  afternoon  signed  by 
the  Empress.  One  calls  into  the  service  all  able-bodied 
citizens  between  thirty  and  forty,  who  are  not  actually 
enrolled  in  the  home  national  guard ;  the  other  changes 
the  day  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  the  9th  inst. 

This  unpropitious  day — the  day  after  my  arrival  in 
Paris — closed  with  crowded  boulevards,  much  criticism  and 
severe  threats.  The  Emperor,  Marshal  LeBoeuf,  M. 
Ollivier  and  the  German  speculators  received  their  full 
share  of  abuse. 

August  8th  the  ministers,  after  a  wakeful  and  anxious 
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night,  issued  two  proclamations.  One  is  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Paris ;  the  other  to  the  people  of  France.  At 
the  same  time  there  appeared  a  report  from  the  Minister 
of  War  ad  interim,  addressed  to  the  Empress  giving  an 
account  of  the  available  forces  of  the  country,  including 
marines,  portions  of  regiments  in  France  and  Algeria,  the 
gardes  '}nobiles,  franc s-tirctirs,  and  home  national  guards, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand,  all  of  which  may  be 
brought  into  active  service  in  a  few  days.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  these  untruthful  statements:  "France  is  able 
to  arm  two  millions  of  defenders ;  their  guns  are  ready, 
and  there  will  still  remain  a  million  in  reserve." 

We  conclude  this  communication  with  a  brief  telegram, 
which  has  just  been  published.  It  is  possibly  a  mere 
extract  given  out  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  people : 

Metz,  August  7,  3.55  p.  m. 
The  enemy  does    not    follow  Marshal     MacMahon   with   vigor. 
Since  yesterday  evening  the  pursuit  has  been  abandoned.      The 
Marshal  is  concentrating  his  forces. 

Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PARIS,   AUGUST   12,    187O. 

Sentiments  of  the  People  Changed — Emperor's  Farewell — Senate 
and  House  Convene — Ignorance  as  to  the  Situation  of  the  Army — 
Fall  of  the  Ministry — Crowds  Assemble  in  the  Boulevards. 

AS  already  intimated  the  German  residents  and  tourists 
L  are  leaving  the  city ;  the  feeling  against  them  is 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced.  Some  indeed  have 
been  badly  treated.  At  the  Bourse,  on  the  boulevards 
and  in  the  saloons,  frequent  altercations  have  occurred, 
and  it  is  reported  that  two  or  three  have  lost  their  lives. 
My  genial  friend,  the  professor,  has  received  an  order  to 
leave  the  city  at  once,  and  a  free  pass  has  been  given  to 
him.  Coming  to  me  this  morning  to  bid  me  good-bye,  he 
said  with  tears  in  his  eyes  :  "  Doctor,  I  must  leave  Paris 
to-day.  Beautiful  Paris  !  I  will  never  see  Paris  again." 
He  had  visited  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  when  a  young 
man,  had  spent  several  years  in  London,  in  New  York 
and  in  Philadelphia,  but  most  of  all  he  loved  Paris ;  and 
now,  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years,  he  is  forced  to 
leave.  His  knowledge  of  languages  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  city — parks,  gardens,  monuments,  churches,  art 
galleries  and  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment— have  made  him  a  valuable  companion  and  va/e^  de 
place.  On  taking  leave  of  him,  I  could  only  say,  Adieu, 
bon  ami.     God  bless  you. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Paris.  Apparently  no 
one  had  allowed  himself  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  dis- 
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aster  ;  all  were  jubilant  and  confident  of  victory.  Now 
we  see  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  the  leading  news- 
papers "  La  Patrie  en  Danger."  Defeat  after  defeat 
has  occurred — Sarrebruck  !  Forbach  !  Wissembourg  and 
Reichshoffen  !  Generals  Colson,  Abel  Douay  and  Raoult 
killed  or  dying!  The  army  retreating  all  along  the  line, 
from  Thionville  on  the  west  to  Strasbourof  on  the  east ! 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  had  been  formally  agreed 
upon,  the  eight  corps,  which  represent  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  army,  were  moving  northward  to  take  their 
places  on  the  frontier.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
following  officers  :  The  First,  Fourth  and  Sixth  by  Marshals 
MacMahon,  Bazaine  and  Canrobert,  and  the  Second,  Third, 
Fifth,  Seventh  and  the  Imperial  Guards  by  Generals  Fros- 
sard,  Admirault,  Failly,  Felix  Douay  and  Bourbaki. 
From  the  disposition  of  these  forces,  scattered  along  the 
frontier,  at  inconvenient  distances,  as  it  is  said,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached,  that  no  definite  plan  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Emperor  and  his  minister  of  war.  Marshal 
LeBoeuf ;  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  criticism  which  is  now 
freely  indulged  in.  But  the  important  facts  in  the  case 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  we  must  do  justice  to  the  Emperor 
and  his  minister,  though  neither  of  them  has  had  any 
experience  in  directing  a  great  campaign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  intention  was  to 
invade  Prussia  through  the  narrow  province  which  touches 
upon  France  at  Sarrebruck.  The  territory  of  Bavaria 
must  not  be  crossed,  as  this  would  provoke  an  alliance 
between  the  North  German  Confederation  and  South 
Germany ;  and  to  throw  a  large  body  of  French  troops 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  Bavaria  on  the  north  and 
Baden  on  the  east,  would  likely  produce  the  same  result. 
Roman  Catholic  France  did  not  believe  that  Roman 
Catholic  Bavaria  would  unite  with  Protestant  Prussia.  In 
this  the  Emperor  and  the  French  people  were  mistaken. 
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In  this  too  we  have  an  instance  of  race  affinity  triumphing 
over  rehgious  sentiment. 

But  to  return  to  the  distribution  of  the  French  forces 
on  the  frontier  we  find  that  four  corps  were  placed  in  ad- 
vance. Marshal  MacMahon  and  one  division  of  General 
Felix  Douay's  corps  were  on  the  right  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  the  former  having  his  headquarters  at  Strasbourg, 
General  Admirault  on  the  left  with  his  headquarters  at 
Thionville  ;  General  Failly  in  the  right  center,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Bitche,  and  General  Frossard  in  the  left 
center,  with  his  headquarters  at  St.  Avoid.  In  the  rear 
were  General  Douay  at  Belfort,  Marshal  Bazaine  and  Gen- 
eral Bourbaki  at  Metz,  and  Marshal  Canrobert  at  Chalons. 
Bourbaki  has  command  of  the  Imperial  Guards. 

Brief  sketches  may  here  be  given  of  the  leading  officers 
of  the  French  army. 

Marshal  Le  Boeuf,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  educated 
at  a  polytechnic  school.  He  was  president  of  a  committee 
on  artillery,  but  did  not  limit  his  studies  to  this  specialty. 
His  affability  and  politeness  which  drew  around  him  many 
friends,  commended  him  to  the  Emperor,  though  he  has 
shown  no  superiority  in  the  field. 

Marshal  McMahon,  known  as  the  Duke  of  Magenta, 
is  sixty-two  years  old.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
Algeria,  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
great  military  leader. 

Marshal  Canrobert  is  sixty-one  years  old.  He  became 
distinguished  in  Africa  for  courage  and  devotion.  In  the 
Crimea  and  in  Italy,  he  added  to  his  reputation  and  became 
a  corps  commander. 

Marshal  Bazaine  is  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  polytechnic  school.  From  a  brigade  general  in 
the  Crimea,  he  rose  to  a  division  general,  and  after  the 
battle  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Mexico,  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal. 
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General  Frossard  is  sixty-three  years  of  age,  is  president 
of  the  committee  on  fortifications,  governor  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  military  school. 
Everywhere,  in  Rome,  in  Algeria,  in  the  Orient  and  in 
Italy,  he  has  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  the  engineer 
as  well  as  of  the  soldier. 

General  Bourbaki  is  fifty-four  years  old  and  is  well 
known  in  the  army  as  a  bold  and  fearless  leader.  His 
rapid  advancement  has  been  the  result  of  superior  talents, 
education  and  courage  in  battle. 

General  Failly  is  sixty-two  years  of  age.  In  the  Crimea, 
but  more  especially  in  Italy,  in  the  affair  of  Mentana 
against  the  Garibaldians,  he  gained  a  reputation  and  was 
promoted. 

Brief  sketches  of  others  who  have  become  more  or  less 
distinguished  as  corps,  division  and  brigade  commanders 
might  be  given,  but  of  these  we  shall  only  mention  Gene- 
rals Admirault,  Felix  Douay,  Trochu,  Ducrot,  Vinoy, 
Lebrun,  Desvaux,  Rose,  Pourcet,  Verge,  Castelman,  Uhrich 
and  Picard. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies  adjourned,  the  Emperor  invited  the 
deputies  to  meet  him  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries. 
M.  Schneider,  taking  the  lead,  conducted  them  to  the 
place  of  meeting  ;  and  after  a  few  remarks  of  congratula- 
tion, his  Majesty  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  on  the  eve  of  my  de- 
parture for  the  army,  to  thank  you  for  the  patriotic  assent  you  have 
given  to  my  government.  A  war  is  legitimate  when  it  is  made  with 
the  approbation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  You  have 
done  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Montesquieu  :  "The  real  author  of 
war  is  not  he  who  declares  it,  but  he  who  makes  the  declaration 
necessary."  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  strife,  and  I 
am  able  to  say  that  the  entire  nation,  in  its  irresistible  strength, 
has  dictated  our  resolution. 

I  confide  to  your  care  the  Empress  who  will  call  you  to  her  as- 
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sistance,  if  the  circumstances  require  it.  She  will  discharge  the 
duties  her  position  imposes  upon  her  courageously.  I  take  with 
me  my  son.  He  will  learn,  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  to  serve  his 
country. 

I  have  confidence  in  our  arms,  and  am  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
work  which  is  entrusted  to  me  ;  for  I  know  that  France  is  with  me 
and  that  God  will  protect  her. 

On  the  27th,  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  giving  full 
authority  to  the  Empress  to  act  as  regent  in  his  absence, 
and  the  next  day  before  leaving  St.  Cloud  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  which  closes  as  follows : 

Frenchmen  :  I  am  going  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  our 
brave  army  which  is  animated  by  patriotism  and  a  love  of  duty.  I 
take  with  me  my  son,  notwithstanding  his  youthfulness.  He  knows 
what  are  the  duties  which  his  name  imposes  upon  him,  and  he  is 
ready  to  share  the  dangers  of  those  who  fight  for  their  country. 
God  bless  our  efforts.  A  great  people  who  defend  a  just  cause  are 
invincible. 

Napoleon. 

At  the  same  time  he  left  with  the  Empress  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  fleet  which  she  soon  afterwards  read  on  board 
the  Surveillante  at  Cherbourg  an  act  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  the  government  for  which  she  has  been  much 
praised. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  Emperor  started 
for  the  frontier.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
Imperial,  his  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  who  resides  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  his  private  secretaries,  and  attendants,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  he  passed  from  town  to  town  on  the  rail- 
road and  when  the  train  reached  Metz,  he  was  placed  in  a 
four-horse  chariot  and  drawn  throuQfh  the  streets  as  if 
returning  from  a  great  victory.  A  correspondent  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  reception, 

Metz,  July  29//?,  1870. 
The   Emperor   arrived  here  at  six  and  a  half  o'clock.     He  was 
welcomed  at  the  station  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Moselle,  the  municipal  authorities,  Marshal  LeBoeuf,  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine  and  many  others. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  Emperor  ascended  an  open  carriage 
with  Marshal  LeBoeuf.  A  hundred  mounted  guards  preceded  and 
followed.  In  a  second  carriage  came  en  suite  the  Prince  Imperial 
and  Prince  Napoleon.  The  cortege  passed  through  the  streets 
crowded  with  people.  From  the  start,  at  Rue  Serpenoise,  the  en- 
thusiasm was  indescribable.  His  Majesty  and  His  Imperial  High- 
ness submitted  to  a  real  bombardment  of  bouquets  thrown  from  the 
windows.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Prefecture  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  I  am  informed 
that  a  council  of  war  was  held. 

"To-day  His  Majesty,  His  Imperial  Highness  and  Marshal  Le- 
Boeuf have  gone  to  visit  the  army."  *  *  *  * 

The  Emperor  has  entered  upon  the  campaign,  not  as 
Caesar  on  horseback,  not  as  the  first  Napoleon  surrounded 
by  his  Marshals,  but  as  an  invalid,  for  such  he  really  is. 
He  has  no  experience  as  a  military  leader.  He  has  never 
been  a  marshal,  or  a  general,  or  even  a  colonel ;  and  yet 
he  has  assumed  command  of  the  entire  army.  What  the 
result  will  be,  no  one  can  tell.  Thus  far  under  his  leader- 
ship, there  has  been  only  disaster  and  humiliation. 

To  invade  Prussia  without  touching  upon   Luxembourg 

)n  the  one  hand  or  Bavaria  on  the  other,  was  no  doubt 

he  original  plan  of  the  Emperor ;  and  this  could  only  be 

lone,   as  we  have   intimated,    by  crossing  the  line  some 

^here  between  Sierck  and   Forbach.     But  the  union  of 

le  German  states  which  was  not  expected,  required  him 

)  modify  his  plans,  to  distribute  his  forces,  and  to  assume 

a  attitude  of  defense.     Why  he  should  on  the  2nd  inst. 

\row  a  small   portion  of  his  army  across  the   frontier  at 

h.rrebruck,  and  thus  precipitate  a  conflict  when  his  forces 

^ire  scattered  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.     Ignor- 

ace,  presumption  and  treason  have  all  been  suggested  as 

a  explanation.     Some  boldly  assert  that  the  Emperor  has 

b:ome  insane ;  others  that  the  Minister  of  War,  Marshal 

LBoeuf  has  been  well  named — that  he  is  stupid  as  an  ox. 
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The  Senate  convened  in  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg  on 
the  9th  inst,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Empress. 
In  Hke  manner  the  House  of  Deputies,  known  in  France 
as  the  Corps  Legislatif,  convened  in  the  Palais  de  Bourbon. 
The  Representatives  of  the  people  were  all  in  their  places, 
Imperialists,  Royalists  and  Republicans.  Each  one  claimed 
the  right  to  know  what  the  Empress  and  the  ministers 
proposed  to  do,  as  well  as  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  many  thousands 
assembled  on  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  palace,  and  in  the  streets  around  it.  The  palace  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which,  at  this  point,  flows 
nearly  due  west.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  deputies 
in  their  carriages  reached  the  entrance.  The  republican 
members,  especially  M.  Jules  Ferry,  M.  Jules  Favre,  and 
M.  Leon  Gambetta,  well  known  to  the  people,  were 
greeted  with  rounds  of  applause.  In  the  afternoon  the 
excitement  increased,  and  the  gendarmes  were  seen  every- 
where. Unfavorable  rumors  were  circulated.  Army  offi- 
cers, on  horseback,  bearing  messages  from  one  part  of  the! 
city  to  another,  were  advised  to  leave  for  the  frontier.  ''A\ 
la  frontier e  r  was  the  cry,  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  immense  crowd  waited  long  and  patiently,  hoping 
that  the  Assembly  would  adopt  some  important  measureJ 
and  that  the  news  would  be  given  out.  At  length,  an  ordeJ 
was  issued  to  clear  the  streets,  and  suddenly  the  cavalr\' 
of  the  municipal  guards  appeared  with  drawn  sabres 
The  people  were  driven  back ;  some  were  trampled  upon 
others  were  cut  with  the  sabre.  A  writer  commentin 
upon  this  scene  in  one  of  the  journals,  remarks  :  '*  T 
ministry  should  have  been  there  to  hear  the  maledictio 
against  them.  Ah  !  truly,  they  should  abandon  an  offi 
which  they  have  too  long  held.  See  what  encourageme 
they  give  to  patriots  and  volunteers ! " 

When    the    Assembly    convened,    the     President, 
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Schneider,  gave  the  floor  to  M.  OlHvier,  Guard  of  the 
Seal,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen  :  The  Emperor  promised  that  the  Empress 
would  call  you  together  if  the  circumstances  became  diffi- 
cult. We  have  not  desired  to  wait  until  the  situation  of 
the  country  w^as  compromised."     (Excitement.) 

A  voice  on  the  left — "  It  is  compromised." 

M.  Jules  Ferry — "  Lorraine  is  invaded."  (Excitement 
and  noise.) 

The  Marquis  of  Pire — "  The  country  is  never  compro- 
mised." 

M.  Latour  du  Moulin — "  Nothing  is  compromised  but 
the  ministry," 

The  President — "  Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  com- 
promise our  country  by  not  being,  first  of  all,  zealous 
guardians  of  our  dignity."     (Very  good  !     Very  good  !) 

The  Guard  of  the  Seal — "We  have  called  you  in  the 
first  difficulties.  Two  or  three  corps  have  indeed  experi- 
enced a  check,  but  the  the  greater  part  of  our  army  has 
not  been  overcome,  nor  even  engaged.  (Very  good ! 
Very  good !)  Several  corps  have  been  repulsed,  we  do 
not  doubt  it,  but  only  by  a  force  four  or  five  times  greater 
and  our  troops  have  displayed  a  sublime  heroism."  (Pro- 
longed applause  on  all  the  benches.) 

M.  Guyot  Montpayroux — "  The  lions  led  by  the  asses  ! 
as  Napoleon  said."     (Exclamations.) 

M.  Arago — "  Let  the  asses  get  out  of  the  way  and  the 
army  will  conquer." 

M.  Jules  Favre — "  It  is  a  shame,  the  existence  of  this 
ministry  !"     (Agitation  and  noise.) 

The  President — "  First  of  all  let  us  listen  ;  the  Chamber 
will  deliberate  afterwards!"     (Very  good.) 

The  Guard  of  the  Seal — "A  heroism  which  will  be  a 
glory  to  them,  equal  at  least  to  the  glory  of  the  con- 
querors!"    (Yes!      Yes!)      "All  our  soldiers  who  have 
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fought,  as  well  as  those  who  are  waiting  for  the  hour  of 
battle,  *are  animated  by  the  same  ardor,  the  same  courage, 
the  same  patriotism,  the  same  confidence  in  a  speedy 
revenge ! "     (Applause.) 

In  this  manner  and  in  spite  of  the  interruptions,  the 
minister  continued  to  read  the  imperial  message,  after 
which  he  requested  the  privilege  of  answering  a  few  of  the 
questions  proposed,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  His  natural  pride  and 
self-complacency,  which  are  proverbial,  carried  him  along 
until  near  the  close  of  his  remarks,  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  a  change  of  ministry  would  be  demanded,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  retire.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the 
chamber  when  M.  Latour  du  Moulin,  who  is  always  ready 
for  an  emergency  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  said,  offered  the 
following  resolution  signed  by  himself  and  thirteen  of  his 
colleagues : 

"The  undersigned  deputies  demand  that  the  presidency 
of  the  council  of  ministers  be  confided  to  General  Trochu, 
who  is  authorized  to  select  a  cabinet." 

The  proposition  was  received  with  favor  by  the  left ; 
on  the  right  and  in  the  center  a  diversity  of  sentiment  was 
expressed. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  state,  that  the  hall  in  which 
the  deputies  deliberate  is  semi-circular.  The  desk  of  the 
presiding  officer  is  on  an  elevated  platform,  ascended  on 
the  right  and  left  by  ten  or  twelve  steps.  Before  him 
and  on  a  lower  platform  is  the  tribune,  where  the  deputies 
stand  when  they  desire  to  make  lengthy  speeches.  In  this 
case  they  do  not,  of  course,  face  the  president,  but  their 
colleagues.  In  front  of  the  tribune,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  floor,  are  the  seats  of  the  stenographers.  The  deputies 
sit  on  semi-circular  benches,  which  are  plain,  well-cushioned 
and  comfortable,  and  rise  one  above  another.  Outside 
and  above  these  are  two  semi-circular  galleries,  which  are 
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arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  who  are 
admitted  with  tickets.  The  ImperiaHsts  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  President,  the  RoyaHsts  in  the  center,  and  the  Repub- 
Hcans  on  the  left.  Other  divisions  of  the  deputies  are 
recognized  as  the  right-center  and  the  left-center,  which 
indicate  shades  of  political  faith. 

On  the  resolution  of  M.  Latour  du  Moulin,  the  distin- 
guished orator,  M.  Jules  Favre,  desired  to  speak,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  President  he  agreed  to  a  postponement 
of  the  subject,  as  the  Minister  of  War  ad  interim  pro- 
posed to  present  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  available 
forces  of  the  nation.  The  urgency  of  the  bill  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  it  was  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

M.  Favre  then  offered  two  resolutions  ;  one,  that  the 
National  Guards  be  organized  in  all  the  departments  under 
the  law  of  1831,  and  that  arms  be  furnished  to  all  able- 
bodied  citizens.  He  maintained  that  the  country  has 
indeed  been  compromised  by  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army — especially  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
It  is  necessary,  he  said,  that  all  our  forces  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  man,  but  that  man  must  not  be  the 
Emperor.      He  should  return  to  Paris. 

The  other  resolution  required  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  consisting  of  five  deputies  of  the  chamber  to 
take  charge  of  the  arming  of  the  people  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  enemy.  These  propositions,  and  his  patriotic 
remarks  on  the  situation  of  affairs,  were  received  with  pro- 
longed applause  by  the  left. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  latter  proposition  was 
unconstitutional  and  revolutionary,  and  the  president,  M. 
Schneider,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  the  subject  could 
not  be  entertained  by  the  Chamber.  But  in  spite  of  this 
declaration  Count  Keratry  demanded  urgency.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  passionate  M.  de  Cassagnac,  who,  him- 
self,  in    the    pay  of    the    Tuileries,    could    not    allow  the 
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Imperial  prerogatives  of  his  master  to  be  discussed.  ''  If 
I  had  the  honor "  (exclaimed  he  to  the  members  of  the 
left  with  an  air  of  indignation  the  most  defiant),  "if  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  government,  I 
would  have  you  all,  this  evening,  delivered  to  councils  of 
war." 

A  tumult  indescribable  followed.  Some  of  the  deputies 
on  the  left  behaved  badly,  among  them  the  Hon.  Jules 
Simon,  by  attaching  a  degree  of  importance  to  the  accusa- 
tion, which  it  did  not  deserve.  On  the  other  hand  M.  de 
Gramont,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  violated  the 
rules  of  the  Chamber  by  indulging  in  ironical  laughter. 
Insulting  words  were  exchanged,  and  the  president  was 
obliged  to  place  his  hat  on  his  head,  which  is  a  sign  in 
France  that  the  assembly  or  court  is  dismissed.  But,  after 
a  few  moments  of  reflection,  their  good  sense  aiding  them, 
the  left  expressed  regret  for  what  had  occurred  on  their 
side,  and  the  right,  ceasing  to  menace  them,  order  was 
gradually  restored.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
right  in  their  turn  took  occasion  to  manifest  their  disap- 
probation by  disorderly  demonstrations. 

M.  Picard,  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolutions 
of  M.  Favre,  insisted,  in  the  name  of  Paris,  upon  arming 
the  National  Guards.  The  ministry,  he  declared,  deceive 
us  by  making  empty  speeches  in  our  presence.  If  you, 
the  members  of  the  majority,  entertain  a  different  view, 
say  so,  and  we  will  take  your  response  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion. 

Baron  Jerome  David  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  the 
president  requested  the  orator  to  explain  his  words. 

M.  Picard  proceeded  to  explain,  in  the  name  of  the 
safety  of  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  authorize  certain 
infractions  of  the  law.  He  concluded  by  accentuating  still 
more  fully  his  menace,  for,  indeed,  it  was  a  real  menace : 
''  If  the  Chamber — which  I  do  not  believe — expresses  its 
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confidence  in  the  present  ministry — if  it  refuses  to  furnish 
arms  to  able-bodied  citizens,  my  opinion  is  that  the  people 
should  procure  them  at  all  hazard  and  by  every  means 
possible." 

Urgent  protests  were  made,  especially  by  the  right, 
against  the  use  of  such  language,  but  the  imperturbable 
M.  Picard  continued :  "  I  accept,  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  the  responsibility  of  my  words,  but  not  the  repre- 
sentations which  are  too  often  made  to  the  country." 

M.  Jules  Favre  then  ascended  the  tribune  and  in  a 
patriotic  speech,  stripped  of  all  artifice  and  the  argument- 
ation of  his  colleague,  stated  boldly  and  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  responsibility  he  incurred,  "That  the  Emperor 
should  return  to  Paris,  and  that  a  competent  person  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army." 

As  was  expected  Baron  David  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and 
in  his  usual  spread-eagle  style  spoke  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
French  soldiers  and  of  their  willingness  to  die  for  their 
country.  In  the  name  of  the  heroic  dead,  he  entreated 
his  colleagues  to  cease  their  discussions,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  a  few  ill-tempered  remarks  made  by  the  left, 
he  concluded  his  speech  without  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject. 

Continuing  the  discussion,  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  emphatic,  M.  de  Keratry  referred  to  a  fact  in 
history  which  could  not  be  gainsayed :  "  That  when 
Napoleon  I.  succumbed  at  the  head  of  our  battalions, 
France  took  charge  of  the  government.  Napoleon  III. 
has  not  been  able  to  lead  our  armies  to  victory,  hence,  he 
should  yield  to  the  representatives  of  the  people." 

This  was  trenching  squarely  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  president,  to  preserve  order  on  the 
right,  which  had  become  frantic,  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  permit  such  speeches  to  be  made. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
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tion  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  M.  Favre,  and  to  vote 
upon  the  resolution  of  M.  Latour  du  Moulin,  which  was 
dragged  into  the  discussion.  After  several  amendments 
and  much  spirited  debate  lasting  until  a  late  hour,  M. 
Clement  Duvernois  offered  the  following  substitute  which 
was  adopted,  being  the  least  objectionable  :  "  The  Chamber 
agrees  to  sustain  a  cabinet  capable  of  defending  the 
country."  Count  Palikao  was  chosen  to  select  a  new 
cabinet,  and  the  Chamber  adjourned. 

In  the  Senate  M.  de  Perieu,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  read  a  communication  of  the  govern- 
ment, very  much  like  that  read  by  M.  Ollivier,  and  M. 
Rouher,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Emperor,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  recent  battles. 
He  entreated  the  Senators  to  repose  confidence  in  the 
army  and  the  nation. 

In  the  evening  the  people  massed  themselves  on  the 
great  boulevards,  which  form  a  semi-circle  of  three  miles 
from  the  Madeleine  to  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  Montmartre  and  the  cross  boulevard 
Sebastopol  leading  to  Notre  Dame  were  especially  crowded. 
The  chief  topic  of  conversation  was  not  the  fall  of  the 
ministry,  for  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  a  much 
more  important  question,  that  of  arming  the  people.  The 
words  most  frequently  heard  were,  "Let  them  give  us 
arms  !     When  will  we  have  arms  ? " 

Although  regiments  are  leaving  for  the  frontier  every 
day,  there  are,  it  is  stated,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand well-equipped  soldiers  in  and  around  Paris.  The 
Empress  must  be  protected ;  a  full  regiment  guards  the 
hotel  of  M.  Ollivier,  and  another  the  house  of  M,  de 
Cassagnac,  both  devoted  friends  of  the  Emperor,  and  at 
this  time  very  unpopular. 
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The  American  Legation  and  Consulate — The  Empress  Regent — 
Danger  Recognized  —  The  Emperor  Escapes  from  Metz  —  The 
Battles,  Sarrebruck,  Forbach,  Wissembourg,  Reichshofen — The 
Bourbon  Princes. 

SINCE  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  have  given  a  portion  of 
each  day  to  sight-seeing  in  the  parks,  gardens,  art  gal- 
leries and  other  places  of  interest,  and  have  returned  from 
each  excursion  charmed  with  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
of  the  city.  But  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  information  from  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  conversation  and  the  numerous  daily  journals  which 
are  sold  at  the  kiosks  and  on  the  streets. 

Doctor  S ,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in  the  Crystal 

Palace,  England,  reached  Paris  two  days  ago.  He  reports 
a  larger  attendance  than  usual  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  many  interesting  papers  read  and 
discussed.  We  have  paid  our  respects  to  the  American 
Minister,  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  have  called  at  the 
American  consulate  where  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Vice-consul,  Mr.  F.  Olcott.  As  intimated  in  a  former 
chapter  our  objects  in  visiting  Europe  and  Paris  are  very 
much  the  same,  though  they  may  not  be  accomplished. 
Many  Americans  are  leaving  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
reverses  on  the  frontier  and  consequent  excitement,  but  I 
have  concluded  to  remain  for  a  few  days  at  least,  and  make 
the  most  out  of    my  good  or  bad  fortune.      I   am  even 
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beginning  to  have  a  desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  fierce 
struggle  which  threatens  France. 

On  the  loth  inst.  the  new  ministry  was  announced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  General  Cousin  de  Montauban, 
Comte  de  Palikao  was  chosen  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  War.  He  is  well  known  as  a  brave 
soldier  with  superior  executive  abilities.  He  was  governor 
of  the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Africa,  but  the  position 
in  which  he  became  most  distinguished  was  that  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition  against  China  in  i860. 

Henri  Chevreau  has  become  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
He  has  long  been  a  favorite  of  the  Empress.  He  was 
prefect  in  the  Department  of  Lyons,  and  more  recently 
was  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

M.  Magne  is  Minister  of  Finance.  He  has  been  speci- 
ally favored  by  the  Emperor.  All  his  relations,  even  to 
his  second  cousins,  hold  offices,  it  is  said,  under  the  govern- 
ment. 

M.  Grandperret  has  become  Minister  of  Justice.  Cold 
and  proud  in  his  bearing,  with  the  physiognomy  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  he  has  lived  near  the  Imperial  court. 

His  respectful  deference  towards  the  accused  Pierre 
Bonaparte  who  deliberately  murdered  Victor  Noir,  secured 
for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor. 

Baron  Jerome  David  is  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  godson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
He  has  received  regularly  every  month  three  thousand 
francs  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  besides  handsome  pres- 
ents from  the  Empress. 

M.  Clement  Duvernois  is  Minister  of  Agriculture.  At 
one  time  he  was  associated  with  M.  de  Girardin,  as  editor 
of  the  Presse  and  was  the  hope  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Afterwards  he  was  a  leading  contributor  to  the  Liberie, 
but  his  brilliant  talents,  handsome  appearance,  love  of  dis- 
play  and   late   dinners   led   him   into   the   society   of    the 
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Imperialists.  Six  months  ago  he  was  elected  a  deputy, 
and  now,  in  addition,  is  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

M.  Brame  has  been  chosen  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, He  is  noted  for  his  fine  personal  appearance,  social 
qualities  and  exalted  ambition.  He  is  rich  and  fond  of 
display,  though  he  is  somewhat  parsimonious,  His  leap 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  into  the  Tuileries  has  not 
been  a  surprise. 

M.  Busson,  who  has  added  to  his  own  the  family  name 
of  his  wife,  is  President  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  has  occupied 
simply  the  position  of  an  attorney  at  the  courts,  and  has 
recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
His  influence,  however,  is  great,  being  the  son-in-law  of 
His  Excellency  M.  Billault,  a  former  minister  in  the  Im- 
perial cabinet. 

As  to  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auverne,  who  has  become 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Admiral  Genouilly,  who 
has  become  Minister  of  Marine,  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
obeyed  only  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  for  which  they 
deserve  praise. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  been  chosen  in  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Empire,  they  have  not  been  welcomed 
heartily  by  the  people.  One  act  of  folly  leads  to  another. 
The  Empress-Regent,  too  anxious  to  secure  those  who 
would  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  family, 
detained  her  advisers  in  council  all  night,  and  a  second 
session  was  held  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies.  The  new  cabinet  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
known  to  be  personal  friends  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
believed  that  the  hesitating  policy  of  the  government  will 
be  continued. 

At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  have 
the  people  of  Paris  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  a 
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sense  of  danger  to  the  country  than  at  present.  The  dis- 
patches which  have  been  received  from  London,  Brussels* 
and  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  given 
out  by  the  government  are  unfavorable ;  the  latter  only 
contain  expressions  of  encouragement  and  hope  for  France. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  has  been  obliged  to  retreat  by  the 
way  of  Severne  and  Luneville,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  at  Wissembourg  and  Reichshoffen.  He  has 
passed  through  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  crossed  the 
Moselle  and  the  Meuse  and  has  reached  Bar-le-Duc  after 
a  series  of  forced  marches,  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
retreating  armies.  He  has  had  no  time  to  rest,  for  the 
victorious  army  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  has  been 
close  at  his  heels. 

General  Failly  has  been  too  widely  separated  fron  Mac- 
Mahon to  be  of  any  service  to  him  at  Wissembourg  and 
Reichshoffen,  The  retreat  of  MacMahon  and  the  advance 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  at  Sarreguemines  made  the 
retreat  of  Failly  necessary.  He  has  crossed  the  Moselle 
at  Pont  a  Mouson  and  is  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of 
MacMahon  and  Douay.  They  are  moving  westward  in 
the  direction  of  Chalons  and  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
is  in  the  rear. 

At  present  all  eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  Metz, 
a  walled  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  frontier.  It  is  well  fortified 
and,  like  Strasbourg,  is  protected  by  a  strong  citadel  and 
forts.      It  has  never  been  captured. 

The  exact  position  of  the  French  forces  at  Metz  is  not 
well  understood  in  Paris  at  this  date,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Seventh  corps,  and 
the  Imperial  Guards  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
commanded    by    Marshals    Bazaine    and    Canrobert    and 
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Generals  Admirault,  Frossard  and  Bourbaki.  Nor  is  the 
situation  of  the  German  forces  any  better  understood.  It 
is  conceded,  however,  that  the  First  and  Second  German 
armies  are  forming  a  great  circle  around  the  city. 

What  will  the  Emperor  do  ?  is  a  question  that  is  fre- 
quently asked.  Will  he  hold  on  to  Metz,  or  will  he  abandon 
the  city?  He  is  no  doubt  perplexed,  because  he  is  unable 
to  see  how  he  can  much  longer  wear  the  crown  of  France. 
He  has  nursed  and  retained  in  office  a  brood  of  sycophants, 
and  they  have  deceived  him.  He  realizes  now,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  France  is  not  prepared  to  cope  with  so 
powerful  an  enemy.  But  he  must  do  something  or  he 
will  be  surrounded.  He  has,  therefore,  as  it  is  rumored, 
called  a  council  of  marshals  and  generals.  Marshal 
Bazaine  is  chosen  commander-in-chief.  He  is  directed  to 
hold  on  to  Metz  and  to  fight  the  enemy.  The  Emperor 
hastens  to  leave  the  city. 

In  Paris  there  is  unusual  excitement  and  anxiety.  No 
one  seems  to  be  under  restraint.  Americans  are  likewise 
disposed  to  express  their  sentiments  very  freely.  The 
circumstances  are  exceptional.  Armies  have  never  ap- 
peared on  the  field  of  strife  in  so  short  a  time.  Of  course 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines  have  assisted.  The  equip- 
ments are  complete.  Steel  cannon,  mitrailleuses,  breach- 
loading  Chassepots  and  needleguns  are  to  be  tested.  The 
Germans  depend  upon  military  science  and  discipline  for 
success  ;  the  French  upon  what  they  call  the  dlan  of  their 
troops.  On  both  sides  there  is  a  sense  of  injury  sustained 
which  the  American,  at  least,  cannot  appreciate.  The 
conscience  revolts  at  the  idea  of  carnage  when  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  are  not  sufficient.  I  cannot  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  sentiments  expressed  on  either  side.  It  is 
imperialism  against  imperialism,  ambition  against  ambition. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  all,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  national 
antipathy,  older  than  the  Csesars,  which  the  shedding  of 
blood  will  never  allay. 
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But  if  Marshal  Bazaine  is  in  command  what  will  he  do  ? 
Will  he  attempt  to  hold  on  to  a  city  whose  walls  and  forts 
can  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  Will  he 
take  the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  army  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  it  ?  Will  he  not  retreat  into  the  country — 
leave  a  few  thousand  soldiers  to  man  the  forts  and  to 
guard  the  city  ?  These  are  questions  which  are  freely 
discussed  in  Paris.  A  non-partisan  general,  having  only 
victory  before  him,  would  certainly  know  what  to  do. 
With  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed 
soldiers  in  command,  he  would  doubtless  prefer  an  open 
field,  and  an  opportunity  to  retreat  if  need  be.  But  the 
Marshal  has  been  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor ;  his  attach- 
ment to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  been  strong  ;  his 
obedience  has  been  implicit,  and  hence  the  first  place  in 
the  army  has  been  given  to  him.  He  has  an  exalted 
opinion  of  French  valor,  and  is  likely  to  obey  his  master. 
We  must  wait  for  the  result. 

Though  there  is  really  very  little  known  in  Paris  con- 
cerning the  engagements  on  the  Sarre  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  a  few  words  may  be  added.  The  skirmishing 
at  Sarrebriick,  on  the  2d  inst.,  which  opened  the  campaign, 
resulted  in  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  a  dozen,  per- 
haps, on  each  side.  Whether  the  troops  of  the  first 
German  army  retreated  with  the  expectation  of  drawing 
the  French  away  from  the  frontier  or  were  forced  back  is 
uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  General  Frossard 
withdrew  his  forces  during  the  night,  and  that  the  Emperor 
and  his  son  returned  to  Metz. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  German  leaders 
to  wait  until  Prussian  territory  was  invaded,  in  order  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  might  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
them,  and  now,  as  the  French  had  invaded  Prussia,  they 
advanced  in  force  all  along  the  Sarre.  The  French  had 
the  advantage,  in  the  occupation  of  a  range  of  hills  called 
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Spicheren  heights,  but  the  former  the  advantage  of 
numbers.  The  country  is  wooded  as  well  as  rough, 
and  much  of  the  fighting  was  done  in  the  style  of  the 
bushwhacker  until  Forbach  was  reached.  On  the  6th 
inst,  the  Second  French  corps  being  almost  surrounded, 
General  Frossard  ordered  a  retreat  from  the  heights,  and 
the  result  was  a  general  stampede.  Ammunition,  provision 
stores,  and  pontoons  were  abandoned.  There  was  heroic 
fighting  on  both  sides  and  the  losses  were  serious,  but  the 
French  were  defeated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  ordered 
a  Vorwarts-marsch  !  upon  Wissembourg,  a  walled  town  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Prussians  have  long  since 
regarded  it  as  the  door  to  the  rich  province  of  Alsace  ;  and 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  pos- 
sibly to  add  another  portion  of  Europe  to  his  already 
large  possessions.  Count  Bismarck  has  doubtless  pro- 
voked the  French  to  engage  in  war.  Accordingly,  on  the 
4th  inst,  the  hero  of  Sadowa,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men,  Prussians, 
Bavarians,  Saxons  and  representatives  of  the  other  Ger- 
man states,  crossed  the  frontier.  The  French  were 
surprised  and  outnumbered.  The  town  was  taken  by 
storm.  General  Abel  Douay,  in  attempting  to  rally  his 
forces,  was  killed. 

The  Prince,  following  up  his  victory,  prepared  for  a 
more  decisive  battle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woerth  and 
Reichshofen  in  the  line  of  the  valley.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  inst.  the  fighting  began  and  continued 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  One  reserve  was  brought  for- 
ward after  another,  renewing  the  attacks  with  fresh  soldiers, 
until  the  French  were  overcome.  The  Algerian  zouaves 
rushing  in  again  and  again  with  fixed  bayonets,  as  it  is 
said  (their  ammunition  being  almost  exhausted),  were 
almost  annihilated.     Thousands  lay  dead  on   the  several 
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battle-fields.  Generals  Colson  and  Raoult  were  mortally 
wounded.  Without  burying  their  dead  or  caring  for  their 
wounded,  the  shattered  divisions  of  MacMahon's  army, 
consisting  of  his  own  and  a  division  of  General  Felix 
Douay's  corps,  commenced  their  retreat.  The  soldiers 
interrogated  by  the  people  on  the  way  heaped  curses  upon 
the  Emperor,  his  Minister  of  War,  and  other  members  of 
the  government  for  their  incapacity  and  treason. 

We  close  this  communication  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  older  branch  is 
represented  by  Comtede  Chambord,  who  will  be  Henry  V., 
if,  with  a  change  of  fortune,  he  should  be  crowned  king 
of  France.  His  political  adherents  are  known  as  Legiti- 
mists. He  is  not  inclined  to  intrigue  of  any  kind,  or  to 
military  display,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  tender  his 
services  to  the  Emperor. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  family  is  known  as  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Prominent  as  a  representative  of  it  is 
Due  d'Aumale.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  is  said 
to  be  a  brave  soldier.  The  following  letters  appeared  in 
the  journals  a  few  days  ago  : 

August  gth,  1870. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Ministe}-  of  War : 

Monsieur  le  Ministre :  You  have  issued  a  call  that  all  Frenchmen 
enter  the  army  and  defend  the  country.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  a  sol- 
dier and  in  good  health.  I  have  the  rank  of  division-general.  I 
ask  to  be  employed  in  active  service. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Henri  d'Orleans  Due  d'Aumale. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre :  As  a  Frenchman,  as  an  officer  in  the  Italian 
and  American  wars,  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  to  be  employed  in  the 
active  service  of  our  army.  My  ardent  desire  is  to  defend  my  native 
country,  be  it  even  as  a  simple  volunteer. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Robert  d'Orleans, 
Count  of  Chartres  and  yotmger  brother  of  the  Count  of  Paris. 


DUO  D'AUMALK. 
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In  the  same  journals  there  appeared,  also,  a  letter  written 
by  Francis  of  Orleans,  Prince  of  Joinville,  addressed  to 
M.  Bocher,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government,  but  had  not  yet  received  a 
response.  He  intimates,  too,  that  France,  in  the  present 
crisis,  needs  a  leader,  and  that  if  the  Count  of  Paris 
could  be  useful  to  the  country,  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility.  M.  Bocher  has  long  had  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

In  the  session  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  the  nth 
inst.,  M.  Estancelin  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  the  law  of  banishment,  of  May  26th,  1848, 
against  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  be  repealed." 

The  resolution  was  not  agreed  to,  as  was  expected. 
The  Emperor  and  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  had  suffered  banishment  too  long  under  the  Bour- 
bons, to  invite  them  now  to  return  to  France. 

The  Prince  of  Joinville  visited  the  United  States  during 
our  late  civil  war,  bringing  with  him  the  Count  of  Paris 
and  the  Count  of  Chartres  who  were  accepted  as  volunteers 
on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  They  are  said  to  be 
brave  soldiers  as  well  as  educated  gentlemen.  A  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago  by  a  report  that 
Robert  was  in  the  city  in  disguise — that  he  was  seen,  in 
the  dress  of  a  corporal,  on  the  boulevards  and  at  some  of 
the  principal  hotels. 
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The  Situation  Better  Understood — The  Proclamation  of  General 
Trochu  —  Sketches  of  German  Leaders  —  Extracts  from  French 
Journals. 

THE  situation  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  is  becoming 
more  apparent.  Disaster  after  disaster  has  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  Forbach,  Wissembourg,  Reichshofen  ! 
And  now  we  have  Borny,  Vionville  and  Gravelotte  !  The 
old  province  of  Alsatia  is  once  more  in  possession  of  the 
Germans  !  Strasbourg  is  besieged  !  Metz  is  surrounded  ! 
Marshal  Bazaine,  after  heroic  fighting  and  immense  loss, 
has  retreated  under  the  forts.  His  intention,  no  doubt, 
is  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  Emperor  and  Mac- 
Mahon  and  to  defend  the  city.  He  will  most  likely  do 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor. 

There  has  been  so  much  said,  in  a  boastful  way,  by  the 
editors  and  correspondents  of  French  journals,  and  so 
little  has  been  given  out  by  the  government,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  particulars  of 
the  recent  engagements.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to 
state  that  great  battles  have  been  fought  and  that  the 
French  have  been  defeated  in  every  effort  they  have  made. 
The  incapacity  of  the  Emperor  is  generally  admitted,  and 
hence  every  kind  of  speculation  and  criticism  has  been 
indulged  in.  His  movements  are  watched  with  the  greatest 
solicitude  and  fear. 

The  new  ministry,  under  the  Empress-Regent,  com- 
menced their  administration  by  suppressing  several  promi- 
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nent  newspapers,  among  which  are  the  Reveil  and  the 
Rappel.  This  act  of  the  government,  followed  by  the 
recent  disasters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metz,  was  unfortu- 
nate. Instead  of  uniting  the  factions,  it  has  separated 
them.      It  has  exasperated  some  and  displeased  many. 

The  two  proclamations — one  to  the  people  of  Paris  and 
the  other  to  the  people  of  France — will  not  remedy  the 
evil.  In  the  former  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  Prussian  spy — "Courage! 
Paris  will  rebel.  The  French  army  will  be  taken  between 
two  fires."  In  the  latter  there  is  a  strong  appeal  made  to 
the  people  of  the  north,  the  center  and  the  south,  upon 
whom  tH'e  burdens  of  war  are  not  likely  to  fall.  It  is  also 
noticed  that  the  ministers,  in  the  latter  proclamation,  made 
no  reference  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Empress-Regent  or 
to  the  Prince  Imperial.  They  have  nothing  to  say  con- 
cerning them  that  would  be  useful  to  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  inst,  another  proclamation 
appeared  on  the  walls  and  in  all  the  journals.  It  was  read 
with  great  avidity  and,  apparently,  with  satisfaction.  It 
bears  the  signature  of  a  new  man,  unexpectedly  sent  to 
Paris,  as  Governor  of  the  city.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

To  the  People  of  Paris  : 

In  the  existing  perilous  situation  of  our  country,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Paris  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  capital.  Paris  has  taken  up  the  role 
which  belongs  to  her,  and  has  a  desire  to  be  the  center  of  great 
efforts  and  great  sacrifices. 

I  come  to  perform  my  part  of  the  work,  and  I  do  so  with  all  my 
heart ;  it  will  be  the  honor  of  my  life  and  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
career  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  most  of  you. 

I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  success  of  our  glorious  undertaking  ; 
but  on  one  condition  only,  which  is  imperative  and  absolute  and 
without  which  our  united  efforts  must  be  in  vain. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  good  order,  and  I  mean  by  this,  not  only 
quietness  in  the  streets,  but  at  your  homes  ;  deference  to  the  orders 
of  responsible  authority,  resignation  in  trials  inseparable  from  the 
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situation,  and  finally  the  serenity  and  calmness  of  a  great  military 
nation  which  undertakes,  with  firm  resolution,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  conduct  of  its  destinies. 

And,  in  order  to  assure  the  necessary  public  tranquility,  I  shall 
not  stand  upon  the  prerogatives  of  my  office  under  martial  law. 
I  make  an  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  to  your  confidence,  by 
showing  myself  a  confidence  without  bounds  in  the  people  of  Paris. 

I  call  upon  all  men  of  all  parties,  belonging  myself,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  army,  to  none  but  to  the  party  of  the  country.  I  make 
an  appeal  to  their  devotion.  I  ask  them  to  restrain,  by  moral 
authority,  the  over-zealous,  who  are  not  able  to  restrain  themselves, 
and  to  use  forcible  means  in  the  case  of  outlaws,  who  see  only  in 
public  calamities  an  occasion  to  satisfy  their  detestable  propensities. 

And  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  work — after  which  I  affirm 
that  I  will  return  into  the  obscurity  from  which  I  come — I  adopt 
one  of  the  old  mottoes  of  the  province  of  Britanny  in  which  I  was 
born  : 

"Avec  I'aide  de  Dieu  pour  la  patrie." 

General  Trochu. 
Paris,  August  \Wi,  1870. 

A  leading  journal,  Le  Temps,  contains  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor-in-chief,  in  which  the  Governor  attempts  to 
explain  several  points  which  are  not  well  understood. 
The  editors  call  it  his  Seconde  atcx  Parisiens.  In  the 
proclamation,  as  well  as  in  his  letter  of  explanation,  he  has 
ignored  the  Emperor  who  appointed  him,  and  in  the  latter 
he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  sentiments  that  favor  a 
Republican  form  of  government.  We  quote  a  few 
sentences  which  show  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  philoso- 
pher :  "  The  error  of  all  governments  that  I  have  known, 
has  been  to  consider  force  as  the  last  resort  (I'ultima  du 
pouvoir)."  And  after  a  brief  eulogy  upon  the  moral  force 
which  exists  in  every  civilized  nation,  he  makes  use  of 
these  words:  "The  idea  of  maintaining  order  by  the  use 
of  the  bayonet  and  sabre  in  Paris,  already  weighed  down 
with  sorrows  and  agitation,  fills  me  with  horror."  In  this 
manner  he  has  appealed  to  the  people  of  Paris  fully  real- 
izing the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  difficulty  of 
governing  a  city  so  much  given  to  revolutions. 
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How  it  has  happened  to  General  Trochu  to  be  appointed 
Governor  of  Paris  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Emperor. 
Two  years  ago  he  published  a  book  called  The  French 
Army  in  1868,  which,  in  the  first  year,  passed  through 
twelve  editions.  In  it  he  criticised  very  severely  some  of 
the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  army,  but  his  sug- 
gestions appeared,  to  those  higher  in  authority,  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  they  have  not  been  adopted.  He  is  regarded 
in  military  circles  as  a  theorist,  without  ambition  to  shed 
blood.  Belonging,  as  he  says,  to  no  party,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  the  last  man  in  the  army  of  any  prominence,  who 
would  lead  in  a  revolution,  and  it  was  probably  for  this 
reason  chiefly  that  the  Emperor  chose  to  make  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  city.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  at  Chalons  when  he  received  his  appointment. 

General  Trochu  was  born  in  181 5,  and  was  educated  in 
the  military  school  at  St.  Cyr.  He  was  made  captain  in 
1843,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  in 
Algeria  and  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  Italian  campaign  he 
became  a  brigadier  and  afterwards  a  division  general.  His 
book  brought  him  into  notice,  because  he  advocated 
changes  not  unlike  those  which  were  adopted  years  ago  by 
the  Government  of  Prussia,  and  which  imply  a  limited 
education  on  the  part  of  all  who  bear  arms.  The  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  of  1866  led  him  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  defects  in  the  French  system.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  since  been 
engaged  in  a  thorough  reorganization  of  his  army,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  what  France  should  have  commenced 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  when  the  superiority  of 
Prussian  discipline  became  apparent  to  all. 

In  this  connection  we  may  give  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  distinguished  German  leaders,  and  let  us  begin  with 
those  whose  genius   and   talents   place  them   in  the  first 
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rank,  without  whom  royalty  would  not  be  able  to  make 
so  much  display. 

General  von  Roon,  Minister  of  War  in  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  was  born  in  1803;  he  was  educated 
in  the  Prussian  school  of  cadets,  and  was  soon  attached  to 
the  Bureau  of  Topography.  In  1839  ^^  rnade  a  tour  of 
observation  through  Belgium,  and  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  He  had  special  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  University 
of  Bonn.  In  1861  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  King  as 
Minister  of  Marine,  but  was  soon  after  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  War.  In  this  position  he 
advocated  and  defended,  with  great  ability,  the  famous  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  Ethnologi- 
cal, Political  and  Military  Geography,  which  have  given 
him  great  notoriety. 

General  von  Moltke,  to  whom  Prussia  owes  a  great  part 
of  her  success  in  Bohemia,  and  thus  far  in  France,  was  not 
born  a  Prussian.  Like  the  great  Blucher,  the  General  is 
a  force  annexed  to  Prussia.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
in  1800,  and  is  consequently  seventy  years  old.  First  of 
all,  he  entered  the  army  of  Denmark,  but  soon  after  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  Prussia.  He  was  sent  on  a  voyage 
to  the  East  and  became  an  instructor  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
theories  of  military  strategy.  In  1856  he  became  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  Prince  Frederick  William  and  two  years  later 
the  chief-of-staff  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  1864  he  took 
the  lead  in  the  unhappy  struggle  between  Prussia  and 
her  allies  against  Denmark.  And  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria,  in  1866,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  well- 
laid  plans  result  in  a  brilliant  victory.  In  Prussia  the  Baron 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  gentleman,  as  well 
as  a  skilful  and  brave  leader.  He  has  published  several 
volumes  which  are  highly  esteemed  :  The  Turco-Russian 
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Expedition,  Letters  on  the  Situation  of  Turkey,  and  the 
Campaign  of  Italy  in  1859.  What  is  remarkable  in  the 
great  General  is  his  taciturnity.  With  a  knowledge  of 
seven  languages,  it  is  said,  he  seldom  speaks. 

General  von  Steinmetz,  who  commands  the  First  German 
army,  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  field.  He  was  born  in  1 796. 
In  181 3  he  entered  upon  his  military  career,  and  in  the 
recent  campaign  in  Bohemia  he  is  said  to  have  continued 
in  the  saddle  three  consecutive  days,  and  to  have  given 
evidence  of  great  courage,  energy  and  physical  endurance. 
He  is  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  statesman,  and  in 
times  of  peace  occupies  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  Generals  von  Falk- 
enstein,  Harwarth  and  Baron  von  Manteuffel,  who  have 
reached  an  advanced  age,  and  a  few  others  who  are  corps 
and  division  commanders,  as,  Hartman,  von  der  Tann, 
Walther,  Werder,  Kirchbach,  Alvensleben,  Goeben,  Zas- 
trow,  Fransecki,  Manstein,  Voigts-Rhetz,  Loewenfeld, 
Canstein  and  Blumenthal. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  General  von 
Moltke,  as  well  as  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  three  great 
army  leaders — Steinmetz,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia — are  many  talented  and  brave  men 
who  reached  their  positions,  not  wholly,  as  in  the  French 
army,  by  favoritism,  but  by  protracted  courses  of  study 
and  competitive  examinations. 

But  we  must  not  omit,  in  these  brief  paragraphs,  the 
names  at  least  of  those  who  represent  royalty  in  the  nu- 
merous German  states.  At  the  head  of  this  roll  stands 
the  ambitious  Teutonic  leader,  William,  King  of  Prussia. 
Though  far  advanced  in  years  his  courage  and  physical 
strength  have  not  failed.  He  shares,  at  the  side  of  his 
chief-of-state.  Count  von  Bismarck,  and  the  silent  Baron 
von  Moltke,  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  the  camp  ;  and 
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apparently  enjoys  the  work  which,  he  beHeves,  he  is  pre- 
destined to  accompHsh.  His  love  of  the  army  and  of  mili- 
tary exploits  is  well  known.  U  nder  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
his  astute  and  able  Chancellor,  he  has  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  German  states  in  a  gigantic  movement  which  threat- 
ens, at  least,  the  present  government  of  France,  and  may 
produce  changes  in  Italy  and  in  Spain. 

Next  to  the  King,  we  may  mention  his  equally  ambitious 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  who 
leads  the  Third  German  army.  His  gallant  conduct  in  the 
campaign  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  his  achievements 
thus  far  in  France,  have  already  made  him  a  field  marshal. 
His  enthusiastic  and  generous  nature,  his  handsome  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  the  high  social  position  accorded  to 
his  family,  have  given  him  the  first  place  among  princes. 
At  present  he  is  the  idol  of  the  German  army ;  and  as  the 
successor  of  his  distinguished  father,  he  promises  to  be- 
come a  liberal  chief  executive  and  king. 

His  cousin.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  has  command 
of  the  Second  German  army,  has  no  ambition  beyond  that 
of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hohenzollern  family.  He 
is  a  few  years  older  than  the  Crown  Prince,  and  is  said  to 
have  higher  claims  to  intellectual  vigor  and  scholarly 
attainments  than  any  whose  name  he  bears.  In  the  cam- 
paign in  Bohemia,  and  thus  far  in  France,  he  has  proved 
himself  an  enthusiastic  and  brave  leader.  He  is  very 
popular^  and  is  everywhere  praised  for  his  liberal  senti- 
ments, handsome  appearance  and  gallantry  in  the  field. 

To  these  we  must  add  Albert,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,  Charles,  King  of  Wurtemberg,  Prince  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin.  Lewis  the  young  King 
of  Bavaria  has  placed  his  entire  army  at  the  disposal  of 
the   King  of    Prussia,  having  himself   no   inclination  for 
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military  exploits.  He  has,  it  is  said,  an  effeminate  nature, 
and  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  music  and 
the  fine  arts. 

This  array  of  German  royalty  might  be  much  extended 
if  time  and  space  permitted.  The  sons  of  kings,  princes, 
dukes  and  barons  have  been  generally  well  trained  in  the 
schools,  and  they  now  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time  it  may  be,  of  displaying  their  skill  and  courage. 
They  have  an  unprecedented  following  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  It  is  estimated  that  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand well-trained  soldiers  have  already  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Landwehr  may  soon  be  ordered  into  the  ranks. 
Not  only  are  the  captains,  lieutenants  and  corporals 
well  disciplined,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army ; 
they  can  all  read  and  write.  Caesar  or  Napoleon  never 
led  such  an  army.  Regimental  drill,  annual  reviews,  sham 
battles  and  education  have  fitted  every  man  for  his  place, 
whether  in  the  ranks  or  in  command.  To  the  descend- 
ents  of  Tuisco,  Woden  and  Thor  must  be  given  the  honor 
of  bringing  the  art  of  war  to  perfection. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  Paris  journal  of  recent  date,  will 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  Paris  life  during  the  last 
week  than  any  effort  of  my  own.  There  will  be  seen  in 
them,  mingled  with  a  sincere  love  of  France,  a  vein  of 
sarcasm,  distrust  and  opposition  to  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
an  implacable  hatred  of  the  Germans. 

"As  regards  the  Government,  we  may  always  make 
criticisms.  Count  Palikao  has  done  much,  and  everyone 
praises  him  for  his  activity  and  valor  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say 
and  to  repeat  what  Jeanne  d'Arc  said  to  the  counselors  of 
Charles  VII.  :  '  Not  so  much  has  been  done  as  remains  to 
be  done.'  " 

"  There  is  always  the  same  fever,  the  same  ebullitions, 
the  same  impatience  to  reach  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama 
and  always  in  the  excitement,  violent  oscillations  which 
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carry  the  imagination  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  We 
have  dispatches  and  placards,  radiant,  heroic  and  full  of 
glory.  Is  it  at  Borny  ?  Victory!  Doncourt  ?  Victory! 
Gravelotte  ?  Victory!  Jaumont?  Victory!  And  the 
people,  overjoyed  with  the  news,  clap  their  hands. 

**  In  another  group,  we  see  the  sceptic,  eager,  also,  for 
news,  reading  in  these  superb  bulletins  a  different  story. 
He  points  out,  here  and  there,  blemishes  and  inconsis- 
tencies which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  faces  of  by-standers 
expecting  good  news. 

"  Why  should  the  enemy,  four  times  beaten,  hold  on  to 
his  lines?  Why  should  the  invaders,  so  often  repulsed, 
remain  in  our  departments  ?  Why  is  Paris  more  menaced 
now  than  during  the  first  ten  days  ?  Why  should  King 
William  persist  in  claiming  victories  ?  The  telegrams  of 
Prend-Tout,  the  King,  causes  me  to  shake  my  head,  when 
interrogated. 

"  Are  we,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the  bulletin  of 
a  battle  is  written  with  magnifying  glasses  ?  Hold !  we 
have  said  a  great  deal  during  the  last  month  of  our 
achievements  in  1 792,  and  we  have  a  right  to  speak  to  our 
sons  of  this  brilliant  page  of  French  history  ;  but,  like  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  it  contains  much  that  is  romance  and 
fiction. 

"  Let  us  then  try  to  understand  the  dispatches  that 
reach  us ;  let  us  judge  of  the  facts  by  their  results.  We 
have  given  the  results  of  the  last  few  days  in  capitals,  and 
they  are  indeed  formidable.  We  say,  let  the  great  battle 
come,  so  impatiently  expected,  the  two  Marshals,  Bazaine 
and  MacMahon,  against  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
Steinmetz.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia — Unser  Fritz — 
can  easily  be  forced  to  retreat,  which  will  be  more  difficult 
for  him  and  less  glorious  than  the  retreat  of  MacMahon. 

"In  these  contributions,  we  have  attempted,  several 
times,  to  photograph   Paris,  and  now  we  make  another 
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effort.  First,  as  to  its  appearance,  as  to  the  movements 
in  the  streets,  in  the  gardens,  in  the  pubhc  Places,  on  the 
promenades,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  population.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  army  has  taken  many  away  to 
the  frontier ;  foreigners  have  ceased  to  regard  Paris  as  a 
Jardin  Mabille  de  I'Europe  ;  and  finally  the  rich  families, 
the  millionaires,  have  left  the  city.  The  Parisian  family  is, 
therefore,  considerably  diminished. 

"In  exchange,  what  agitations  in  the  Paris  which 
remains  !  A  perpetual  movement !  And  what  passionate 
speeches  !  What  storms  of  excitement,  this  way  and  that 
way  !  What  crowds  in  the  boulevards  and  streets  !  It  is 
impossible  to  remain  at  home.  Private  interests  are  post- 
poned. Business  is  neglected ;  everyone  snatches  up  a 
newspaper — runs  his  eyes  over  the  columns  for  the  last 
news,  and,  finding  nothing  to  satisfy  him,  immediately  sets 
out  for  the  boulevards,  which  have  become  our  forum,  to 
search  for  news  in  the  crowds — news  of  a  victory  which  is 
ardently  wished  for,  and  confidently  expected  ! 

"  Prussia,  the  Prussians,  and  the  invasion — there  is  the 
whole  of  it !  If  the  idea  fixed  in  the  mind  is  a  folly, 
then  Paris  has  the  folly  of  patriotism.  You  dare  not 
speak  of  anything  else.  If  you  do,  no  one  will  reply. 
Do  you  wish  a  proof  of  this  ?  Go  into  the  crowds  on  the 
streets  and  you  will  not  hear  anyone  speak  of  the  Emperor, 
or  of  the  Empress,  or  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  or  of  the 
dynasty.  No  one  thinks  of  imperialism.  Let  any  one 
speak,  on  the  other  side  of  politics — of  a  Republic,  and 
the  response  will  be — '  Down  with  Prussia!'  The  only 
thought  is  the  invasion,  which,  as  a  nightmare,  worries 
the  brain  until  Paris  has  become  insane ! 

"  Crowds  at  the  mayors'  offices  where  enlistments  of 
volunteers  for  the  army  are  made,  and  enrollments  for  the 
national  guards ! 
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"Crowds  at  the  bank  demanding  a  circulation  of  specie 
which  speculators  are  gathering  up ! 

''Crowds  at  the  prefecture  of  police!  Here  is  the 
bureau  of  passports,  where  it  is  necessary  to  go  if  you 
wish  to  help  any  of  the  Prussians  out  of  Paris. 

"Two  respectable  merchants,  reported  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  have  been  the  objects  of  pursuit.  Another 
in  Rue  Saint-Denis,  saw  his  store-house  plundered,  because 
some  mischievous  fellow  wrote  on  the  door :  '  Prussians 
are  entertained  here.'  And  a  loyal  citizen,  M.  de  Monneys, 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Germans,  was  pursued  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

"Moderation,  citizens!  Let  us  learn  to  control  our- 
selves.     Let  us  look  the  danger  in  the  face, as  brave  soldiers. 

"But  you  ask  what  is  Paris  doing?  I  respond,  that 
Paris  is  preparing  her  toilette  for  battle.  Fortifications 
on  the  post-roads  and  railroads  leading  to  the  city,  are 
built ;  draw-bridges  are  constructed  at  the  gates ;  the 
ditches  are  filled  with  water;  cannon  are  placed  on  the 
walls ;  citizens  are  enrolled ;  arms  are  distributed,  and  the 
graneries  are  filled. 

"  Are  we,  therefore,  menaced  ?  What  is  the  difference  ? 
In  a  crisis  like  this  nothing  should  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow !  ,  The  call  for  the  Landwehr  shows  that  Paris  is 
the  object  of  the  invasion  ! 

"Can  Paris  be  taken  ?  No  !  no  !  no  !  a  thousand  times 
no  !  But  Paris  must  defend  herself,  and  this  she  certainly 
will  do!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PARIS,  AUGUST  25TH,    1 8/0. 
% 

A  Brief  Description  of  Paris  and  Its  Environments. 

AT  this  time  when  all  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
IX.  on  account  of  the  war,  the  American  reader  may 
be  more  interested  in  a  brief  description  of  Paris  than  at 
other  times.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  noted 
city  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  in  this  description, 
we  need  scarcely  make  an  apology  for  the  use  of  extrava- 
gant terms.  Foreign  residents  and  tourists,  from  whatever 
country  they  hail,  agree  in  this,  that  Paris  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

But  whence  has  come  this  magnificence  and  beauty  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  people  who  inhabited  this  portion  of 
Europe  centuries  ago  had  a  higher  sense  of  the  beautiful 
than  other  tribes  or  nations  ?  Is  the  love  of  the  aesthetic 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  blood  of 
the  race  ?  Have  the  present  occupants  of  France,  and  of 
Paris,  inherited  from  their  ancestors  a  love  of  the  ornate 
and  beautiful  ?  All  this  may  indeed  be  true,  otherwise  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  what  now  exists,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  cultivated  people  of  every  nation. 

During  the  first  few  days,  the  tourist,  if  he  has  not 
studied  the  map  of  Paris,  is  likely  to  become  bewildered. 
The  heavens  are  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
splendor.     The  rapid  play  of  the  faculties  of  admiration 
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disturbs  the  reason.  The  north  becomes  the  south,  and 
the  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  west.  The  basis  of  this 
delusion  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  boule. 
vards  and  avenues  run  in  every  conceivable  direction  ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  irregularity  forms  the  basis 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  city.  A  greater  diversity  of 
scenery  is  thus  provided  for,  and  the  genius  of  the  archi- 
tect has  a  wider  range.  One  may  expect,  at  every  turn,  a 
new  scene  and  not  be  disappointed.  Besides  there  is,  in 
this  irregularity  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  the  greatest 
economy  of  time  and  labor.  It  is  seldom  necessary,  in 
passing  from  one  quarter  to  another,  to  deviate  much 
from  a  straight  line.  The  parks,  gardens  and  numerous 
blocks  of  buildings  are  not  laid  out  in  squares  or  rect- 
angles, as  in  the  plain  Quaker  City  of  Philadelphia,  but 
in  triangles,  irregular  quadrilaterals  and  pentagons.  In 
this  way  the  greatest  amount  of  differentiation  gives  rise 
to  the  highest  forms  of  beauty. 

Paris  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  unequaled  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
healthfulness  of  its  climate  and  the  denseness  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  center  of 
fashionable  life,  and  by  the  French  themselves,  as  the 
center  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  vanity  and  pride  have 
well-nigh  reached  that  of  ancient  Babylon.  Ascending  to 
the  top  of  Montmartre,  or  to  the  top  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  looking  around  in  every  direction,  we  have  Paris  and 
three  hundred  suburban  towns  and  villages  within  a  circle, 
the  radius  of  which  is  twelve  miles.  A  good  telescope,  in 
a  clear  day,  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  city 
itself,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  nine  miles  long  and, 
from  north  to  south,  seven  miles  broad.  It  is  somewhat 
oval,  or  egg-shaped.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  forty-seven 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced.  These  are  pierced  by 
fifty-four  gateways  leading  out  in  all  directions  into  the 
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rich  country  around.  The  iron  gates  are  closed  at  night. 
Outside  the  walls  a  ditch  is  constructed  which  may  be 
filled  with  water  from  the  Seine.  Inside  there  is  a  rail- 
road upon  which,  in  company  with  a  few  American  friends, 
I  have  had  a  pleasant  ride,  and  a  delightful  view  of  the 
periphery  of  the  city.  The  cars  are  constructed  like  the 
omnibuses,  with  an  upper  story  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  diversity  of  scenery  and  fresh 
air.  On  top  of  the  zig-zag  walls  hundreds  of  cannon  are 
seen  pointing  out  in  every  direction  ;  and  during  the  last 
week  thousands  of  workmen  have  been  engaged  con- 
structing earth-works  near  the  principal  entrances,  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  a  siege  or  an  attack  by  the  enemy. 
The  bastions  outside,  built  of  heavy  blocks  of  hewn  sand- 
stone, and  the  well-sodded  embankments  inside,  give  to 
this  fortification  an  appearance  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of 
strength.  It  is  said  that  the  walls,  counting  the  zig-zag 
corners,  have  an  extent  of  twenty-seven  miles. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  Paris  besides  the  irregu- 
larity in  its  plan  which  adds  very  much  to  its  beauty.  It 
is  built  almost  entirely  of  white  sandstone,  very  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood.  When  taken  from  the  quarry  it  is 
soft,  but,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  hardens  and 
becomes  very  durable.  This  beautiful  stone,  so  easily 
split  and  dressed,  gives  to  the  city  a  cheerful  and  airy 
appearance.  Palaces,  churches,  monuments,  statuary,  walls, 
forts,  dwelling-houses,  stables  and  work-shops  are  all  made 
of  the  same  material.  The  dwelling-houses,  often  six 
stories  high,  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  substantial.  The 
walls  are  stone,  the  fioors  are  iron  and  brick  and  the  roofs 
are  zinc,  copper,  lead  or  tiles.  As  a  result,  Paris  is  fire- 
proof. It  can  only  be  burned  by  deliberate  efforts  of  the 
incendiary.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  city  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  a  single  fire.  The  use  of  camphene  and  coal- 
oil,  as  products  for  illumination,  is  forbidden. 
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The  river  Seine  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  It  enters 
the  city  on  the  southeast  and  passes  out  on  the  southwest. 
Inside  the  walls  it  describes  wellnigh  a  semi-circle.  Near 
the  center  of  Paris,  it  forms  two  small  islands,  on  which 
the  old  Cite  of  the  Parisii  was  built.  Walls  surrounded 
them,  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  water  out- 
side answered  the  purposes  of  a  ditch,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  not  easily  forded.  At  present,  twenty-seven  beautiful 
bridges  span  the  river  inside  the  walls,  most  of  which  are 
built  of  stone,  and  represent  every  style  of  arch — circle, 
cycloid,  and  ellipse.  Several  are  built  of  iron,  and  one  is 
a  suspension  bridge.  They  are  broad  and  substantial  and 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  architectural  beauty.  They 
are  ornamented  with  handsome  pieces  of  statuary  and  are 
open.  In  a  clear  day,  or  at  night  when  the  lamps  are 
ablaze  or  the  moon  is  shining,  if  we  stand  at  the  base  of 
the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  the  scene  is  indescribably  grand. 
The  bridges  of  Paris  have  a  history  that  would  fill  a 
volume.  Some  of  them  have  been  built  in  honor  of  the 
emperors  and  kings  of  France,  and  have  been  named  after 
them,  as  Napoleon  III.,  Louis  Philippe,  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVIII.  ;  others  in  commemoration  of  victories,  as 
Jena,  Austerlitz  and  Solferino.  Pont  Neuf  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  across  the  right  arm 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  west  end  of  the  He  mix  vaches.  Its 
length  is  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  its  breadth  seventy- 
eight  feet.  It  was  formerly,  like  the  London  bridge,  the' 
habitual  resort  of  burglars,  thieves  and  jugglers.  This 
island,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  reached  by  nine  other 
bridges,  and  contains  the  grand  old  Gothic  cathedral, 
Notre  Dame ;  the  great  hospital,  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  in 
the  year  660,  which  I  now  visit  very  frequently ;  the 
Caserne  or  city  barracks ;  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  the 
Morgue  and  the  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV. 
The  quays,  or  artificial  embankments,  add  very  much  to 
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the  beauty  of  these  islands  and  the  river.  They  are 
built  of  well-dressed  stone  and  reach  above  hiofh-water 
mark.  Steps  are  constructed  at  many  points,  so  that  the 
people  may  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Small 
steamers  ply  upon  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
pleasure.  The  quays  are  used  as  boulevards  and  streets, 
and  at  night  are  grandly  illuminated. 

The  boulevards  and  avenues  radiate  from  numerous 
points  in  the  city  called  Places.  One  of  these  and  perhaps 
the  most  noted  is  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  contains 
several  acres  of  ground.  Standing  in  the  center  of  it  and 
facing  the  east,  you  have  before  you  the  park,  the  garden 
and  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  on  your  right,  the  Seine 
and  one  of  the  beautiful  bridges  which  span  it ;  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  the  House  of  Deputies,  known  as  the  Palais 
de  Bourbon ;  on  your  left  the  Ministry  of  Marine ;  and 
behind  you  the  grandest  boulevard  in  the  world — Champs- 
Elysees.  Here  it  was,  one  hundred  years  ago,  1770,  that 
during  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
in  the  midst  of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of  fire-works, 
the  carriages  were  driven  among  the  people  and  over 
twelve  hundred  were  trampled  to  death.  Here  also  took 
place  the  collision  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile. 
On  this  spot  stood,  in  1793,  the  dreadful  guillotine,  on 
which  were  executed  Louis  XVI.,  his  unfortunate  consort, 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Robespierre, 
General  Beauharnais,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first  hus- 
band and  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor.  In  less 
than  two  years  over  twenty-eight  hundred  people  were 
here  guillotined. 

In  the  center  of  this  /yrt;^^ stands  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
presented  to  the  French  government  by  Mohammed  Ali, 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  weighs  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  is  seventy-two  feet  three  inches  high,  seven  feet 
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six  Inches  square  at  the  base  and  five  feet  seven  inches  at 
the  top.  It  took  three  years  to  transport  it  from  Thebes 
and  it  was  erected  on  its  present  site  at  a  cost  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  A  plan  of  its  transportation  and 
erection  may  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de  la  Marine  in  the 
Louvre.  It  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Sesostris  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock — red  granite — and  its  surface  is  as  smooth  as  a  mir- 
ror. It  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
not,  as  yet,  well  understood. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  this  beautiful  monolith  are  two 
fountains,  one  dedicated  to  maritime  and  the  other  to 
fluvial  navigation.  The  basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  ornamented  with  dolphins,  winged-children  and 
spouting-swans. 

On  the  borders  of  this  square  are  eight  collossal  figures, 
representing  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  four  mag- 
nificent stone  horses  and  their  grooms — two  at  the  entrance 
into  Champs-Elysees  and  two  at  the  entrance  into  the 
park  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  and  art  vie 
with  each  other,  the  grandeur  of  this  historic  Place  is 
unequaled. 

Westward  one  mile  and  a  half,  on  rising  ground,  is 
Place  de  I'Etoile,  at  which  point  there  radiate  twelve 
boulevards  or  avenues,  like  spokes  in  a  wheel.  One  of 
these  is  Champs-Elysees  and  another  the  Avenue  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  On  this  spot  stands  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
erected  in  honor  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  at 
a  cost  of  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
the  largest  triumphal  arch  in  Europe,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  broad  and  sixty-eight 
feet  deep.     Its  principal  arch  is  ninety  feet  high.     Numer- 
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ous  groups  of  figures  in  alto  relievo  adorn  its  sides  and 
ends.  From  the  top  of  this  beautiful  structure  we  have  a 
delightful  view  of  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  Fort  Valerien  and  many  suburban 
towns  and  villages, 

Turning  now  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  city,  we  find, 
on  a  line  with  these,  two  other  important  points  from 
which  radicate  numerous  boulevards  and  avenues — Place 
de  la  Bastille  and  Place  du  Trone.  The  former  is  the  site 
of  the  old  Bastile  prison,  for  many  years  the  dread  of  all 
France.  In  it  languished  and  died  many  princes,  nobles 
and  patriots.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  during  a  bloody 
insurrection  this  hateful  place  was  captured,  the  prisoners 
were  liberated  and  the  Bastile  demolished.  Instead  of  it 
there  now  stands  the  beautiful  bronze  Colonne  de  Juillet. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  high  and  rests  on  a 
solid  basement,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze. 
Over  the  Corinthian  capital  is  a  gallery  sixteen  feet 
square,  which  is  reached  by  a  spiral  stairway  inside,  and 
from  which  we  have  a  delightful  view  of  this  part  of  the 
city.  Above  all  is  an  immense  globe  upon  which  stands  a 
colossal  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty. 

Place  du  Trone,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  city,  is 
also  a  large  and  beautiful  place,  consisting  of  several  acres 
of  ground.  It  is  ornamented  with  columns,  statuary,  foun- 
tains and  flower  gardens. 

Many  other  important  points,  north  and  south  of  the 
river,  might  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  have  a  historic 
interest  and  value,  as  Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  Place  du 
Carrousel  and  Place  Vendome. 

There  are  over  three  thousand  public  thoroughfares  in 
Paris.  The  boulevards  and  avenues  especially  attract  the 
attention  of  tourists.  They  are  broad,  macadamized  streets 
with  one,  two  and  three  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  Those 
which    are   most  frequented   form  a    semi-circle  between 
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Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Madeleine,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  The  Champs-Elysees  and  the  cross  boulevards  Se- 
bastopol  and  St.  Michael  are  often  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  parks  and  gardens  form  another  interesting  feature 
of  Paris.  On  these  the  highest  style  of  art  is  displayed. 
The  park  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  about  one  thousand  feet  broad.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  the  private  garden — a  beautiful  place — 
adorned  with  statuary  in  bronze  and  Parian  marble. 
The  park  is  skirted  on  the  north  and  south  with  chestnut, 
elm  and  palm  trees,  and  in  the  center  is  an  immense  basin 
from  which  the  water  is  thrown  to  an  unusual  height. 
Between  the  gardens  and  the  park  is  a .  terrace  from  the 
top  of  which,  looking  westward  over  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  Champs-Elysees,  we  have  a  magnificent  view.  The 
same  view  is  obtained  from  the  verandas  of  the  Tuileries ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fountains  are  playing,  the 
prospect  is  really  enchanting.  Imperialism  never  looked 
out  upon  a  grander  scene.  The  Luxembourg  garden,  at 
the  side  of  which  is  the  royal  palace,  presents  altogether  a 
different  appearance,  but  for  simple,  exquisite  beauty,  we 
may  truly  say  it  has  no  equal.  Pare  de  Monceau  is  a 
charming  retreat,  in  the  summer  months — a  mis  in  tcrbe, 
Pare  de  Montsouris,  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  is  noted  for 
its  immense  subterranean  reservoirs. 

The  Botanical  Garden  (Jardin  des  Plantes),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine,  is  a  magnificent  establishment.  Here 
every  species  of  plants,  large  and  small,  that  can  be  culti- 
vated in  the  open  air,  in  hot-houses  and  in  green-houses, 
may  be  seen  and  studied.  Here,  also,  may  be  seen  and 
studied  every  species  of  animals  that  can  be  kept  alive  in 
this  latitude,  including  birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects. 
The  Library  of  Natural  History,  Laboratories  and  Amphi- 
theatres, in  which  lectures  are  delivered,  are  open  and  free 
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to  all.  Seventeen  professors  are  employed  and  paid  by 
the  government.-  The  museum  of  natural  history,  it  is 
said,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  the  kind,  and 
the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  world.  In  this  department  are  the  collec- 
tions of  the  great  Cuvier.  The  whole  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  education  in  the  United 
States  wish  to  know  something  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  Paris.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  University  of 
France,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  nine  members  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  grand  master,  with 
twenty-two  inspectors-general  of  studies. 

The  great  School  of  Paris  consists  of  Five  Academies,  or 
departments  of  study — science,  letters,  law,  theology  and 
medicine — and  as  many  faculties.  Seventy-one  regular 
professors  and  a  large  number  of  supplementary  are  em- 
ployed in  them.  After  these  come  the  Royal  College 
v/ith  twenty-seven  professors,  the  College  of  Natural 
History  with  seventeen  professors  and  adjuncts,  then  the 
colleges  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  St.  Louis 
and  Charlemagne,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  Normal  School,  the 
School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  School  of  Mines,  the 
School  of  Charts,  Oriental  Languages,  Pharmacy,  Designs 
and  Fine  Arts.  Instruction  is  free  in  all.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  old,  but  very  substantial,  as  the  Sorbonne ; 
others  are  new,  handsome,  well  ventilated,  lighted  and 
furnished. 

The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  great  liberty 
is  at  present  allowed.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruct- 
ion has  also  supervision  of  public  worship.  The  Notre 
Dame  is  the  great  cathedral — the  metropolitan  church. 
It    is  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  the  foundation  of 
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which  was  laid  in  the  year  1160,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Stephen  in  365. 

The  church  of  St.  Roch,  on  Rue  St.  Honore,  near  the 
Tuileries,  was  founded  in  1653.  Its  architecture  is  Cor- 
inthian and  Doric,  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest 
churches  in  Paris.  From  it  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  led  to  execution. 

The  Madeleine  is  a  magnificent  building  founded  in 
1764.  It  stands  on  a  platform  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  broad, 
and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  fa9ade.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  Corinthian  columns  forty-nine  feet  high  and 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  doors  are  bronze 
and  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  except  those  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  whole  is  built  of  stone,  iron  and  copper, 
and  is  lighted  from  three  cupolas.  The  representation  of 
the  Judgment  in  alto  relievo  on  the  fagade  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  art. 

The  Pantheon  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross 
with  a  lofty  dome.  It  rests  upon  a  foundation  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  square.  It  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  six  million  dollars.  The 
portico  of  this  magnificent  temple  is  supported  by  Cor- 
inthian columns  sixty  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  interior  is  indescribably  grand.  The  dome, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  rises  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  pavement.  If  the  tourist  has  am- 
bition and  strength  of  muscle  to  mount  the  several  flights 
of  stairs,  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  charming  view 
of  the  city  obtained  from  this  elevated  point ;  and  looking 
down  through  the  opening  in  the  dome,  he  may  be  equally 
charmed  and  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  men  and  women 
moving  on  the  floor  like  figures  on  a  chess-board. 

We  might  refer  to  other  noted  buildings  used  for  public 
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worship,  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  The  French 
are  indeed  a  religious  people  in  their  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  their  reputed  skepticism  and  infidelity. 
The  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  worship  are 
equally  protected  by  the  Imperial  government. 

There  are  many  valuable  libraries  in  Paris,  but  we  can 
only  mention  one — the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale.  It  is  near 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  it  is  open  and  free  to  persons 
of  every  nationality.  It  contains  the  largest  collection  of 
books  in  the  world,  besides  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  maps 
and  engrravinors.  The  reading:  rooms  are  larcre  and  well 
lighted. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  French  capital  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre,  if  we  state  that  they  cover  about  forty  acres  of 
ground.  Originally  these  palaces  were  separated  from 
each  other  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Tuileries  face 
the  west,  and  extend  from  the  Seine  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
The  first  story  is  Ionic,  the  second  Corinthean,  and  the 
third  Composite.  The  Louvre  faces  the  east.  Its  colo- 
nade  is  supported  by  Corinthean  columns  and  has  been 
much  admired  and  praised.  Napoleon  I.  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  these  palaces,  but  it  remained  for  his 
nephew,  the  present  Emperor,  to  begin  and  complete  this 
noble  work.  When  the  Imperial  family  is  absent  the 
salons  of  the  Tuileries  are  open  to  visitors.  Their  grand- 
eur is  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  The  old  Louvre  and  part 
of  the  new  are  used  as  art  galleries,  and  the  remaining 
parts  are  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
Imperial  Guards. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  immense  collec- 
tions of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  Louvre.  These 
are  distributed  in  museums — sixteen  in  all — and  each  one 
embraces  many  apartments  or  galleries. 

The  Museum  of  Painting  is  probably  the  most  attractive. 
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The  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch,  and  the  French  schools  are  all  fully  represented. 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Valasquez,  Titien  and 
Van  Dyke  are  especially  admired  and  studied.  A  large 
hall  is  given  to  Rubens.  Michael  Angelo's  masterpiece, 
the  Slaying  of  the  Dragon,  is  here,  and  Murillo's  Concep- 
tion, which  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars. 

There  are  three  Museums  of  Sculpture — Antique, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern.  In  these  museums  there  is  an 
empire  of  wealth  in  bronze  and  marble.  Caryatides,  cen- 
taurs, gladiators,  gods  and  nymphs,  Jupiters  and  Dianas, 
emperors,  queens  and  consuls,  orators  and  poets,  and  the 
renowned  Venus  de  Milo,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Assyrian  Museum  which 
contains  collections  from  Nineveh  and  Pergamus ;  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  with  its  sphinxes  and  sacred  bulls 
and  Zodiac  of  Denderah ;  the  Algerian  and  the  Naval 
Museums ;  the  Museum  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  and, 
lastly,  the  Museum  of  Napoleon  III.  a  collection  purchased 
from  the  Roman  Government  for  four  million  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  francs. 

There  are  many  other  collections  of  art  in  Paris,  open 
to  the  public  and  free,  which  we  cannot  delay  to  mention. 

The  Luxembourg  Palace  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
It  was  built  by  Marie  de  Medici.  In  1621  she  bequeathed 
it  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  front,  facing  the 
garden,  presents  three  main  buildings  connected  by  art 
galleries.  The  Imperial  Senate  holds  its  meetings  here ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  is  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  living  artists. 

The  Bourbon  Palace,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and 
opposite  Place  de  la  Concorde,  was  built  in  1 722,  by  Louise 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Bourbon.      It  afterwards  became  the 
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property  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  who  enlarged  it  at  an  ex- 
pense of  four  milHon  dollars.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (Corps  Legislatif).  Its  majestic 
portico  and  facade,  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  col- 
umns, are  much  admired. 

The  Royal  Palace  (Palais  Royal)  faces  the  Louvre.  It 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  who  presented  it  to  Louis 
XIII.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bourbons  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  i  793,  when  it 
was  confiscated.  Under  the  first  Napoleon,  Prince  Lucien 
resided  here.  In  1848  it  was  completely  devastated  by 
the  mob.  It  was  re-built  and  much  improved  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clotilde. 
Its  restoration  is  in  real  Pompeian  style.  Visitors  are  not 
admitted.  But  the  garden,  seven  hundred  feet  long  and 
three  hundred  wide,  is  given  to  the  public  and  is  the  place 
most  of  all  frequented,  in  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  arcade,  three  stories  high,  which  is  let  out  to 
jewelers,  watch  dealers  and  restaurant  keepers.  It  is 
ornamented  with  fountains,  vases  and  statuary  and  has 
become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Prince. 

There  are  many  other  palaces  in  Paris  to  which  we  might 
refer  if  time  permitted,  as  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  Palace  of  Industry,  and  the  Palace  in  which 
Madame  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  resided. 

The  term  hotel  is  applied  in  Paris,  to  buildings  which 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or 
great  hospital,  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  or  mint,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  or  city  hall.  The  last  is  regarded  as  the 
most  beautiful  public  building  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
It  is  rectuanglars  in  shape  and  contains,  on  the  second  floor, 
a  circuit  of  halls  half  a  mile  in  extent.  At  the  reception  of 
Queen  Victoria  seven  thousand  guests  were  here  enter- 
tained. Besides  there  arc  over  six  hundred  rooms  which 
are  used    by  the   officers  and    clerks  of  the  government. 
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It  is  built  on  Place  de  Greve  near  the  center  of  the  city 
and  has  witnessed  many  a  brilliant  as  well  as  bloody 
scene.  But  the  term  hotel  is  also  used  in  Paris  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  United  States — as  the 
Hotel  du   Louvre,  Hotel  Maurice  and  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  Bourse  is  a  superb  structure,  built  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Madeleine.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet.  Its 
principal  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  western  front.  It  is  surrounded  by 
sixty-six  Corinthian  columns  which  support  an  entablature 
and  attic.  The  central  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  the  roof, 
is  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  persons.  During  busi- 
ness hours  the  excitement,  noise,  tumult  and  confusion  are 
beyond  description.  At  present  the  people  surround  the 
Bourse  from  morning  to  night  and  the  gendarmes  are 
constantly  on  the  alert. 

There  are  many  places  of  amusement  in  Paris — opera 
houses,  theatres,  circuses  and  hippodromes,  and  yet  there 
will  soon  be  completed  a  greater  than  any  of  these.  It  is 
a  magnificent  opera  house,  facing  the  Boulevard  des  Ca- 
puchins, in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 

Paris  is  well  supplied  with  hospitals.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  the  sick,  the  wounded  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
the  insane  are  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the  city, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  government.  The  poor  are  not 
neglected.  They  are  provided  with  work  when  in  health, 
and  when  sick  or  disabled  they  are  cared  for. 

The  bright  and  cheerful  appearance  of  Paris,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  the  absence  of  filth  and  garbage 
in  the  streets,  the  neatness  shown  in  the  dress  of  the 
people,  their  love  of  fashion  and  their  politeness,  are  all 
suggestive  of  excellent  sanitary  conditions,  as  well  as  an 
advanced  stage.of  civilization.  Personal  cleanliness  seems 
to  be    a  cardinal    virtue   in  the   French  people.      I    have 
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been  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  have  not  seen  a  filthy 
or  ragged  child  any  where.  If  imperialism  produces  such 
results  in  Paris,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  of  it  in 
Enofland  and  in  theUnited  States.  When  in  London 
I  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  boys  and  girls,  at  noonday 
in  the  streets,  half  naked,  filthy  and  idle  with  no  one 
apparently  to  care  for  them. 

In  a  city  with  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, government  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  yet  it  is  said 
that  Paris  is  the  best  governed  municipality  in  the  world. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  of  course  supreme  author- 
ity. Next  to  him  is  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  then  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  who  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
twenty  mayors  of  the  wards  every  afternoon.  The 
city  is  again  divided  into  eighty  quarters,  and  each  of 
these  has  a  cominissairc  of  police.  He  is  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  his  quarter,  and  has  the 
supervision  of  several  bureaus.  He  has  charge  of  the 
streets,  the  water,  the  gas,  accidental  deaths,  licenses,  lost 
articles,  and  a  police  force  sufficient  to  preserve  order.  A 
lamp  of  colored  glass  hangs  at  the  entrance  to  his  office. 
At  present  the  city  is  under  martial  law — General  Trochu 
taking  the  place  of  the  Prefect. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  fortifications  outside  the  walls  and  to  the  suburban 
towns  and  villages.  There  are  fifteen  forts  in  the  circuit  at 
distances  varying  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the  walls, 
and  from  each  other.  They  are  regarded  as  the  finest 
specimens  of  military  enginery  in  Europe.  Some  of  them 
cover  several  acres  of  ground.  They  are  bomb-proof  and 
are  now  undergoing  inspection. 

St.  Denis  on  the  north  is  indeed  a  walled  city,  with  forty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  old  Gothic 
cathedral  in  which  are  buried  the  kings  of  a  thousand 
years.  Vincennes  on  the  east  is  noted  for  its  old  chateau, 
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its  fort  and  its  beautiful  park.  St.  Cloud  on  the  west 
surpasses  all  for  its  magnificent  palace  and  its  beautiful 
gardens.  It  is  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Im- 
perial family. 

Of  the  three  hundred  towns  and  villages  which  lie 
within  a  half  dozen  miles  of  the  walls,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  people  who  reside  in  them  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  industrial  classes.  They  are  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  eoods  and  wares  which  find  a  market  in  the 
great  city,  and  cultivators  of  the  soil — small  farmers,  gar- 
deners and  florists. 

Last  of  all  we  may  mention  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  out- 
side the  walls  at  the  west  end  of  the  city.  It  is  four  miles 
long  and  two  broad,  and  is  considered  the  most  beautiful 
park  in  the  world  ;  on  the  same  side  of  the  city  is  St.  Cloud, 
Fort  Valerien,  and  Malmaison  ,the  residence  of  Josephine 
after  her  divorce. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARIS,    AUGUST    28tH,     187O. 

Paris  Famishing  for  News — General  Trochu.  Fortifying  the  City — 
German  Spies — Dissolute  Women — Battles  of  Borny,  Mars  le 
Tour  and  Gravelotte — The  Emperor  at  Chalons. 

FROM  the  day  that  Prince  Leopold  was  announced  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  now  eight  weeks, 
the  excitement  in  Paris  has  continued,  and  of  late  has 
become  intense.  With  the  exception  of  brief  intervals 
which  tired  nature  claims  for  rest  and  sleep,  there  has  been 
no  abatement.  As  the  news  or  rumors  have  varied  from 
day  to  day,  the  excitement  has  varied,  and  has  often  risen 
to  the  height  of  passionate  demonstration.  Before  the 
fighting  began  it  was  characterized  by  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
altogether  commendable,  except  in  the  excess  of  pride  and 
folly  mingled  with  it.  Since  the  invasion  and  numerous 
disasters  on  the  frontier  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  rage  and 
disappointment  which  the  people  cannot  conceal.  Fig- 
urative language  has  been  used  by  French  writers  to  de- 
scribe these  extraordinary  scenes  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  At  one  time  Paris  is  like  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  at 
another  like  a  storm  on  the  ocean,  over  which  there  is  no 
control.  Were  it  not  that  the  enemy  is  in  the  country  I 
believe  Paris  would  be  in  ruins  to-day  .  Two  sentiments 
are  dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  people — opposition  to 
the  Empire  which  in  a  great  measure  is  concealed  or  sup- 
pressed— and  opposition  to  the  enemy  which  at  this  mo- 
ment reigns  supreme.  The  union  of  the  German  states 
against  France  has  united  all   Frenchmen   of    every  fac- 
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tion,  and  for  the  present  holds  their  well-known  passion 
for  revolution  in  check.  What  France  needs  now,  and 
most  of  all,  is  a  leader  with  less  vanity  than  the  Emperor 
and  more  courage.  Thus  far  he  has  not  shown  any  of 
the  talent  of  his  distinguished  uncle.  Great  military  lead- 
ers are  not  made  in  the  schools — like  poets  and  orators 
they  are  born. 

The  paucity  of  official  news,  especially  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  has  intensified  these  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  the  sensational  rumors  which  are  started  every  day  or 
two  give  rise  to  a  temporary  insanity  or  frenzy  which  ex- 
plodes in  demonstrations.  It  is  stated,  and  apparently 
upon  good  authority,  that  two  and  sometimes  three  days 
have  passed  without  dispatches  from  the  Emperor,  Mac- 
Mahon  or  Bazaine.  The  Jottrnal  Officiel  contains  only 
scraps  of  telegrams,  and  these  generally  from  subordinates 
in  the  service.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Empress  is 
not  receiving  frequent  dispatches  from  the  Emperor,  but 
as  these  contain  nothing  favorable  they  are  suppressed. 
The  movements  of  the  French  armies  are  always  repre- 
sented in  Paris  journals  as  parts  of  a  grand  scheme  of 
strategy,  by  which  the  invader  will  be  finally  defeated  and 
forced  to  retire  from  the  country.  But  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  movements  can  result  in 
victory  except  for  the  Germans,  if  Bazaine  is  surrounded 
in  Metz,  and  the  Emperor  and  MacMahon  are  moving- 
northward,  as  is  reported.  Information  on  these  points 
which  cannot  be  doubted  has  reached  Paris  from  London 
and  Brussels,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Emperor  and 
MacMahon  will  allow  themselves  to  be  surrounded  on  the 
frontier,  as  General  Uhrich  is  at  Strasbourg  and  Marshal 
Bazaine  is  at  Metz. 

American  and  English  residents  and  tourists,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  nationalities,  have  generally  left  the  city, 
but  at    present  I   see  no  reason  why  I   should  leave.      I 
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have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  war  and  in  the  inva- 
sion which  threatens  Paris.  It  seems  impossible  for  me 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  in  these  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Whilst  the  principal  objects  of  my 
visit  to  the  French  capital  may  not  be  attained,  I  am  never- 
theless much  engaged.  I  am  making  regular  morning 
visits  to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  hospitals  where 
there  is  much  to  be  seen.  I  am  at  full  liberty  to  go  where 
I  please  in  the  city,  but  I  always  carry  my  passport  with 
me.  Recently  I  have  extended  my  excursions  in  the  after- 
noons as  far  as  the  walls  and  the  forts  outside  ;  and,  on 
each  occasion,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  fortifying  the  city. 

General  Trochu  certainly  understands  the  character  of 
the  Parisian  population.  He  has  not  only  organized  two 
new  corps,  and  sent  General  Vinoy  to  the  frontier  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  them,  but  he  has  given  work  to  thousands 
of  men  who  are  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
war  and  the  excitement.  Barricades  are  being  erected  at 
all  the  principal  entrances  into  the  city.  Place  du  Trone, 
near  the  eastern  wall,  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  days.  A  triangular  fortification,  made  of  square 
blocks  of  pavement  stone,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  beau- 
tiful flower  gardens,  and  near  the  western  wall  a  similar 
work  has  been  erected  across  the  avenue  of  the  Grand 
Army  leading  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Hundreds 
of  cannon  and  siege  guns  have  been  placed  on  the  walls> 
and  magazines  have  been  constructed  in  the  terrace  at 
numerous  points  for  the  safety  of  the  ammunition.  At 
the  principal  gateways  fortifications  and  earth  works  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  outside  of  these  an  abatis,  made  of 
pointed  pieces  of  timber,  is  placed  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
make  the  approach  of  infantry  or  cavalry  impossible. 
Draw-bridges  are  constructed  at  every  gate,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  fill  the  ditches  with  water.      On  the 
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south  or  left  bank  of  the  Seine  are  Forts  Ivry,  Bicetre, 
Montrouge,  Vanves,  Issy  and  Mont-Valerien  ;  on  the  north 
are  Forts  Briche,  the  Double  Crown,  Est,  x^ubervilliers, 
Romanville,  Rosny,  Nogent,  Vincennes  and  Charenton ; 
and  on  the  postroads  and  railroads  leading  out  between 
the  forts,  are  numerous  redoubts  and  barricades  which 
complete  the  circle.  The  forts  themselves  are  regarded 
as  impregnable,  and  are  well  supplied  with  cannon  and 
siege  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  but  not,  as  it  is  feared, 
of  the  most  improved  patterns. 

Soon  after  the  fighting  began,  the  government  issued  an 
order  that  all  persons  of  German  nationality,  not  natural- 
ized, should  leave  France.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least 
thirty  thousand  were  in  Paris,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  repeated  the  order,  giving  three  days  for  all  such  to 
leave  the  city.  Recently  the  Governor  renewed  it,  and 
still  there  are  some  who  linger  behind,  having  no  home  to 
which  they  can  go,  no  friends  and  no  money.  Their  lot 
is  a  hard  one,  and  yet  the  order  must  be  obeyed.  To 
assist  them,  the  municipal  authorities  offer  free  passes  on 
the  railroads  leading  to  Germany.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  gendarmes,  going  from  street  to  street,  gather 
up  the  much-hated  Teutons  and  hasten  them  off  to  the 
railroad  stations — an  act  of  mercy  indeed — for  no  German 
has  been  safe  in  Paris  since  the  fighting  began.  Some 
have  lost  their  lives,  being  unwilling  to  obey  the  order. 
Several  have  been  arrested  as  spies — tried,  convicted  and 
shot.  One  by  the  name  of  Hardt  is  said  to  have  met  his 
doom  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  courage.  In  the 
presence  of  the  platoon  of  soldiers  who  shot  him,  blind- 
folded and  on  his  knees,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
die  for  his  country.  His  last  words  were — Po7i7'  la  Patrie I 
The  illustrated  journals  give  sketches  of  these  tragic 
scenes. 

An  American  tourist,  with  whom   I   became  acquainted, 
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was  suspected  as  a  spy.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  Ger- 
man, speaking  the  language,  and  imprudently  associating 
with  some  of  them,  he  was  arrested,  taken  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  police  on  Place  Vendome,  and  examined 
from  head  to  foot.  He  had  no  passport  with  him  at  the 
time,  and,  being  unable  to  speak  the  French  language,  he 
had  difficulty  in  proving  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  examination  he  could  only  say — Ich  bin  ein 
Americaner,  or  the  equivalent  of  it — "  I  am  an  American." 
No  proof  to  the  contrary  being  at  hand,  he  was  dismissed 
with  advice  communicated  to  him  by  an  interpreter  to 
leave  the  city. 

But  the  order  applies  to  all  persons  of  foreign  birth 
who  have  no  occupation  or  visible  means  of  support,  in- 
cluding those  especially  who  belong  to  the  turbulent,  vicious 
and  prostitute  classes,  no  matter  where  they  have  been 
born.  Here  and  there  we  see,  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
groups  of  rough-looking  men,  who  have  been  gathered  up 
from  the  faubourgs,  as  well  as  groups  of  dissolute  women, 
in  the  care  of  the  gendarmes,  marching  in  the  direction  of 
the  gates.  To  break  ranks  is  at  the  risk  of  life,  for  the 
officers  are  well  armed  with  swords  and  revolvers.  The 
order  is  peremptory,  that  all  persons  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  city,  in  case  of  a  siege,  shall  be 
placed  outside  the  walls. 

Recently  government  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  the  adjoining  departments,  especially 
the  grain,  and  to  ship  it  immediately  into  Paris.  Wood, 
coal,  peat  and  everything  that  may  be  useful  in  such  an 
emergency,  are  gathered  up  and  brought  into  the  city. 

Transferring  ourselves  to  the  frontier  we  find  that  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  is  really  surrounded  in  Metz.  With  all  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  his  brave  army — consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men — he  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  communication  with  the  Emperor  and  with 
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the  government  in  Paris.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  not 
only  in  possession  of  the  German  army,  but  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  if  determined  to  hold  on  to  these  rich  provinces, 
has  appointed  prefects  over  them.  All  the  fortified  places, 
including  Phalsbourg  and  Toul,  are  invested.  The  Em- 
peror and  Marshal  MacMahon  are  apparently  in  search 
of  a  battle-field,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  gave  the  position  of  the  con- 
tending forces  as  they  arranged  themselves  on  the  boundary 
line  between  France  and  Germany.  A  few  days  later, 
August  14th,  we  find  the  Germans  facing  the  Moselle, 
which  flows  northward  through  Pont  a  Mouson,  Metz  and 
Thionville.  They  have  advanced  in  three  columns,  and 
now  occupy  a  full  half  circle,  from  Toul  on  the  south  to 
Sierk  on  the  north.  MacMahon,  Felix  Douay  and  Failly 
have  crossed  the  Moselle  and  are  retreating  westward. 
The  Emperor  and  his  staff  are  in  Metz ;  Bazaine,  Can- 
robert,  LeBoeuf,  Frossard,  Admirault  and  Bourbaki  are 
immediately  around  the  city.  General  Steinmetz  occupies 
a  semi-circle  east  of  Metz.  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
crossed  the  river  at  Pont  a  Mouson  and  completed  the 
circle  on  the  south  and  west.  The  King  and  his  staff  have 
been  moving  on  a  line  midway  between  them,  so  that  the 
Royal  headquarters  have  been  safe  from  the  incursions  of 
the  French  cavalry.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Toul  and   follow  MacMahon. 

To  hold  the  Germans  in  check  at  this  time,  the  French 
were  ordered  to  move  southward  up  the  Moselle,  and  the 
result  was  the  battle  of  Borny.  Fighting  did  not  begin 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  continued  until 
the  darkness  of  night  closed  the  scene.  The  French  made 
many  efforts  to  hold  their  own,  but  were  forced  back  from 
one  position  to  another  until  they  reached  the  outer  fortifi- 
cations. On  both  sides  heavy  losses  were  sustained. 
Artillery,  infantry  and  cavalry  were  used.      In  the  mean- 
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time  the  Second  German  army  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  at  Pont  a  Mouson.  Other  engagements  of  less  im- 
portance took  place  during  the  day  which  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to. 

In  these  inauspicious  circumstances  the  Emperor  hast- 
ened to  leave  Metz.  After  appointing  Marshal  Bazaine 
commander-in-chief,  he  set  out  for  Verdun,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  took 
with  him  the  Prince  Imperial  and  Prince  Jerome,  who  is 
better  suited  for  speech-making  in  the  Senate  than  for 
playing  the  part  of  a  useful  attache  of  the  army.  At 
Longville  they  put  up  for  the  night,  and  barely  escaped 
being  captured.  On  this  day  (August  15th),  the  birthday 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  celebrat- 
ing it  in  Paris  as  had  been  his  custom,  was  fleeing  for  his 
life  from  Metz.  At  the  same  time  the  King  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his  staff,  appeared  on  the 
battle-field  where  still  lay  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  and 
congratulated  his  brave  soldiers  for  their  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  battle  was  announced 
in  Paris  as  a  victory  for  France,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  week  that  the  people  have  been  willing  to  believe  any- 
thing else. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  been  engaged  in 
battle,  crossed  the  Moselle,  pressed  on  westward  and  then 
northward,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  i6th  inst.  was  ready 
for  the  battle  of  Mars-le-Tour,  better  known  in  Paris  as 
the  battle  of  Vionville.  It  was  not  believed  that  such 
difficult  movements  could  be  made  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  fighting  began  at  nine  o'clock,  and  continued  until 
late  in  the  evening  with  serious  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
French  were  taken  by  surprise. 

At  the  same  time  a  large  portion  of  the  First  army, 
commanded  by  General  Steinmetz,  crossed  the  Moselle  at 
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Thionville  north  of  Metz,  and  pressed  on  westward  be- 
yond Abbeville  and  Confians,  and,  uniting  with  the  forces 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  completed  the  circle. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  in  the  meantime,  sent  Frossard's  corps 
in  the  direction  of  these  towns,  but,  to  his  surprise,  found 
the  Germans  in  possession  of  them,  and  that  a  strong 
force  would  be  necessary  to  break  the  lines.  The  battle 
of  Mars-le-Tour  took  place  and  the  discipline  and  activity 
of  the  Germans  became  still  more  apparent.  Five  corps 
had  already  crossed  the  Moselle  and  taken  their  positions. 
On  the  1 7th,  the  dead  were  buried,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  a  life-and-death  struggle.  This 
took  place  the  next  day  at  Gravelotte  and  vicinitv.  Since 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  is  said,  no  such  scene  has  been 
witnessed  in  Europe.  Bazaine  had  in  his  command  four 
corps,  the  Imperial  Guards  and  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 
General  von  Moltke  and  the  King  ,who  was  present,  had 
at  least  seven  corps,  the  French  were  commanded  by  Fros- 
sard,  Admirault,  Decaen,  Canrobert  and  Bourbaki ;  the 
Germans  by  Manteuffel,  Zastrow,  Goeben,  Fransecki, 
Alvensleben,  Manstein  and  Voigts-Rhetz.  Bazaine  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  men  ;  Moltke  had 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  fight- 
ing began  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  continued  twelve  hours.  At  several  points  the  great- 
est heroism  was  displayed  ;  in  the  evening  thousands  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  carnage.  Between  Mars-le-Tour  and 
Metz,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  greatest  losses  were 
sustained,  but  fighting  occurred  at  other  points,  as  at  Don- 
court,  Jaumont  and  Marcel.  In  the  afternoon  the  King 
took  command  of  his  armies,  and  evidently  witnessed  the 
progress  of  the  battle  with  satisfaction.  As  on  the  14th 
and  1 6th,  the  darkness  of  night  closed  the  frightful  scene. 
Generals  Sheridan  and  Forsythe,  of  the  United  States 
army,  it  is  said,  were  eye-witnesses.      Though  thousands 
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the  next  day  were  laid  in  the  trenches,  and  many  more 
thousands  were  taken  to  the  hospitals,  the  Germans  had 
enough  to  form  a  circle  of  forty  miles  and  to  hold  the  city. 
From  the  i8th  to  the  present  no  official  information  has 
been  received  in  Paris  from  Bazaine,  but  the  people  are 
confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
lines. 

Without  the  delay  of  a  moment  a  fourth  German  army 
was  organized,  and  Albert,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
was  placed  in  command.  He  was  ordered  to  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Verdun,  and  to  move  upon  the  left  of  the 
Emperor's  retreating  forces.  Meanwhile  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  was  ordered  to  move  upon  the  right. 

The  Emperor  and  MacMahon  met  at  Chalons  in  ad- 
vance of  their  troops  and  the  former  was  greatly  perplexed. 
He  hastened  on  to  Reims  where  he  had  a  private  interview 
with  members  of  the  Government  and  confidential  friends. 
The  Empress-Regent,  as  is  reported,  had  warned  him  of 
the  danger  of  falling  back  upon  Paris.  She  was  fearful 
of  an  insurrection,  and  he  is  disposed  to  yield  to  her  judg- 
ment against  the  advice  of  MacMahon. 

Accordingly  the  Prince  Imperial  was  sent  to  Belgium  ; 
Prince  Jerome,  having  no  love  for  military  exploits,  started 
for  Italy,  where  his  wife,  the  Princess  Clotilde,  had  already 
gone.  In  personal  appearance  Jerome  is  said  to  resemble 
the  First  Napoleon,  but  he  has  none  of  the  ambition  or' 
talent  that  distinguished  him.  In  the  meantime  Mac- 
Mahon was  busily  engaged  reorganizing  his  army  ;  the 
reserves  which  were  gathered  into  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth corps  have  been  added  to  his  command. 

August  25th  the  Emperor  ordered  a  flank  movement — 
always  a  hazardous  adventure  in  a  retreating  army.  Mac- 
Mahon reluctantly  obeyed,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  dictated 
by  the  petticoat  government  in  Paris.  His  army  is  mov- 
ing northward  in  the  direction  of  the  Belgian  line. 
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The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  has  crossed  the  Moselle 
and  the  Meuse,  and  his  advanced  forces  have  reached 
Chalons.  His  headquarters  are  at  Bar-le-Duc.  Prince 
Albert  has  reached  Verdun,  has  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Pre  and  the  forests  of 
Ardennes.  MacMahon's  army,  moving  northward  to  assist 
Bazaine,  has  left  Paris  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  people  are  panic-stricken,  having  no  army  to  de- 
fend the  city.  If  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Emperor 
to  lay  a  trap  for  his  pursuers,  they  have  certainly  not  fallen 
into  it.  The  Crown  Prince,  instead  of  moving  upon  Paris, 
is  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  French.  The  able  strategist. 
Baron  von  Moltke,  could  not  be  induced  to  commit  so 
great  a  blunder. 

These  movements  have  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  masses 
of  the  Parisian  population,  who  see  danger  only  when  it 
is  near  at  hand ;  but  those  who  have  paid  some  attention 
to  military  affairs  and  are  free  from  political  bias  see 
nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  but  stupidity  and 
folly.  He  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Belgian  line, 
with  the  victorious  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
close  at  his  heels  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  on  his 
right.  We  wait  very  impatiently  for  further  developments. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PARIS,   SEPTEMBER   1ST,    1 8/0. 

Liberality  and  Patriotism  of  tlie  People — Empress-Regent  Severely 
Tried — Purchase  of  Produce — German  Residents  Forced  out 
of  Paris — Bombardment  of  Strasbourg — Ignorance  in  Regard 
to  the  Movements  of  the  Armies. 

IN  this  chapter  we  propose  to  gather  up  a  few  items 
which  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  armies.  Fortunately  for 
France  in  this  emergency  the  people  have  plenty  of  money. 
On  the  1 2th  of  August  a  national  loan  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Deputies,  and  in  less  than  three  days  after  the  bonds  were 
ready  they  were  all  sold.  Paris  alone,  in  thirty-six  hours, 
took  five  hundred  million  of  francs  worth  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was  organized, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  francs  have  been  subscribed 
to  a  fund  which  is  to  be  spent  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  sick.  Wealthy  individuals  in  Paris  and  in  the  depart- 
ments, irrespective  of  political  sentiments,  have  contributed 
liberally,  and  ambulance  companies  have  been  sent  to  the 
frontier.  In  this  good  work  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
women  of  eminence  in  the  city  are  taking  an  active  part. 

Another  evidence  of  disinterested  patriotism  has  been 
evinced,  but  this  time  by  a  different  class  of  citizens.  The 
fire  companies  in  the  smaller  cities  of  France  are  generally 
composed  of  soldiers  who  have  passed  the  limits  of  service, 
and  are  no  longer  required  to  enter  the  ranks.  On  the 
loth  of  August  M.  de  St.  Paul  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
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Senate,  which,  however,  was  not  agreed  to — that  all  able- 
bodied  firemen  above  the  age  of  forty-five  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  army  for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  and  that 
arms,  quarters  and  rations  be  furnished  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  The  resolution  was  misunderstood,  neverthe- 
less it  kindled  in  the  breast  of  these  veteran  soldiers  the 
enthusiasm  of  former  years,  and  the  prefects  of  the  depart- 
ments, without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  proper  author- 
ities, furnished  them  transportation  on  the  railroads.  On 
the  17th  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  prefects  to  countermand  their  orders,  but  for 
some  of  them  it  was  too  late.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
were  already  in  Paris,  parading  the  boulevards  calling  for 
arms  and  shouting :  Vive  la  France  !  On  to  Berlin  !  At 
one  time  they  would  chant  les  Girondins,  so  imposing  in 
its  serene  simplicity. 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie  !  etc. 

And  at  another,  the  Marseillaise,  which  can  only  be  sung 
with  effect  by  the  French  people. 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 

Viens,  sontiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  ! 

The  whole  affair  had  a  ridiculous  termination,  for  the 
brave  firemen  had  to  be  packed  in  the  cars  and  sent  back 
to  their  homes.  The  occasion,  if  it  had  no  other  effect, 
furnished  them  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  city  and  to  ven- 
tilate their  patriotism  on  the  boulevards  at  the  public 
expense. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  in  all  the  theatres 
and  opera  houses  in  Paris,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
entertainments  have  been  opened  and  closed  with  patriotic 
songs.  The  players  come  to  the  front,  and  the  audience 
rises  and  joins  in  the  chorus,  the  women  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  the  men  their  hats.  These  scenes  are, 
of   course,   indescribable,  depending  upon    the    emotional 
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character  of  the  French  people.  In  no  other  country 
could  such  demonstrations  be  witnessed. 

Of  the  Empress-Regent  very  little  has  been  said  in  the 
journals  during  the  last  two  weeks.  The  Minister  of  War, 
Count  Palikao,  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  criticism.  It  is  understood  that  cabinet  meet- 
ings are  held  every  day  and  that  the  Empress  is  present. 
She  is  intensely  interested  in  the  success  of  the  army,  as  is 
quite  natural,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  On 
several  occasions  she  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  prerog- 
atives of  her  position  with  unexpected  severity,  notably  in 
the  case  of  General  Baraguay,  who,  until  recently,  had 
charge  of  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  in  which  the  deputies 
assemble.  The  smoking  of  a  segar  with  M.  Leon  Gam- 
betta  in  one  of  the  lobbies  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  removal.  A  condescension  of  this  kind  to  one  who 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  idol  of  Republicanism  in  France 
could  not  be  endured.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to 
resume  his  command  at  Tours,  and  General  Sumain  has 
taken  his  place.  The  latter  has  been  selected  precisely 
for  the  reason,  as  it  is  said,  that  he  is  known  to  be  a  nullity 
in  the  army. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  there  is  at  present  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Empress.  She  is  an  intelligent  woman,  and  is  probably 
better  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  France 
than  anyone  in  Paris.  She  has  had  opportunities  to  study 
the  motives  of  the  political  factions  that  are  ready  for  rev- 
olution at  any  time.  Nor  can  she  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  Emperor,  and  that,  in  certain  contingencies 
which  may  arise  at  any  moment,  her  own  life  may  be  in 
danger.  At  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  are  well- 
informed.  Moreover  she  has  inherited  a  sensitive  nature 
from  a  Spanish  ancestry,  and  on   this  account,  as  well  as 
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that  of  education,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  pardon  those  who 
do  not  on  all  occasions  manifest  an  absolute  devotion  to 
the  government.  She  knows  well  that  the  Imperial  crown 
which  she  desires  her  son  to  wear  is  in  jeopardy,  and  she 
is  willing  to  bear  the  cross  of  the  regency  for  his  sake. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  have  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings every  day.  The  Senate  has  indeed  but  little  to  do  at 
any  time.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  Emperor  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  constitution  and  his 
prerogatives.  The  chief  interest  is  centered  in  the  lower 
house  in  which  the  ministers  and  representatives  of  the 
people  assemble.  Every  day  inquiries  have  been  made 
by  the  deputies  for  the  latest  news,  and  they  have  as  often 
been  disappointed.  Members  of  the  center,  as  well  as  the 
left,  have  made  frequent  efforts  to  draw  from  the  ministers 
clear  and  unequivocal  statements  as  to  what  has  occurred 
on  the  frontier,  but  without  success.  It  is  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  the  Emperor  has  given  orders  to  with- 
hold from  the  deputies  and  the  people  the  disasters  that 
have  happened  to  his  army.  We  insert  one  of  the  com- 
munications which  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  ult.,  which  gave  rise,  on  the  same 
day,  to  unpleasant  discussions  in  the  House  of  Deputies  : 

August  22d,  1870. 
The  government,  having  received  no  dispatches  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  since  two  days,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  tele- 
graphic communications,  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  pro- 
jected by  Marshal  Bazaine  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The  heroic 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  very  superior 
in  numbers,  assures  us  of  success  in  other  engagements.  The  pickets 
of  the  enemy  have  reached  Saint  Dizier. 

COMTE  DE  PaLIKAO, 

Minister  of  War. 

A  statement  of  this  kind,  made  at  a  time  when  it  was 
reported  in  foreign  journals,  and  known  to  some  of  the 
deputies  through  private  sources,  that  Marshal    Bazaine 
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was  surrounded  in  Metz,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  flee- 
ing from  the  enemy,  exasperated  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  pohcy  of  the  government.  They  called  the  ministers 
to  account  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
place  confidence  in  them.  Their  Excellencies,  Palikao, 
Brame  and  Duvernois  were  obliged  to  rise  in  their  places 
and  defend  the  action  of  the  government,  which  they  could 
only  do  by  assuring  the  deputies  that  they  had  received 
no  other  information  from  the  army  than  that  which  they 
have  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  ofificial  journal. 

The  refusal  of  the  government  to  arm  the  people  has 
elicited  much  discussion  and  criticism  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  as  well  as  in  the  press.  All  able-bodied  men 
belonging  to  certain  classes  have  indeed  been  called  into 
the  service,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  are  apparently  willing  to  enter  the  ranks  with 
any  kind  of  weapons,  if  chassepots  cannot  be  obtained. 
Resolutions  have  been  offered  and  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented providing  for  the  arming  of  the  people  en  masse, 
but  the  Minister  of  War  has  always  opposed  the  move- 
ment, and  when  a  vote  had  been  reached  on  the  subject 
the  Imperialists  have  supported  the  minister.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  arming  of  the  people  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment. 

The  right  to  manufacture  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
use  of  the  army  has  thus  far  been  reserved  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  when  the 
country  is  invaded  and  the  organized  forces  are  not  able 
to  repel  the  enemy,  it  is  claimed  that  the  privilege  should 
be  extended  to  private  parties.  Accordingly  M.  Jules 
Ferry  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  law 
relating  thereto,  but  the  Minister  of  War  opposed  the 
measure  with  as  much  vigor  as  in  the  case  of  arming  the 
people  and  has  thus  far  been  successful. 
7 
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The  defenses  of  the  city  is  another  subject  which  has 
especially  interested  the  people  of  Paris  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  cabinet  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  assist  the  Governor  in  the  s^uperintendence  of  the  forti- 
fications and  barricades,  but  the  left  and  left-center  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  as  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  repel  the  invasion,  the  legislative 
should  interfere,  and  consequently  they  have  urged  that 
nine  deputies  be  added  to  the  committee,  and  that  the 
House  be  permitted  to  nominate  them.  The  resolution 
was  opposed  by  the  ministers  and  finally  defeated,  but  the 
ministers,  as  a  compromise,  added  two  Senators  and  three 
deputies,  thus  taking  all  the  responsibility  which  they  de- 
clared they  were  willing  to  do.  On  the  following  day,  the 
26th,  the  Hon.  M.  Thiers,  by  unanimous  consent  of  both 
ministers  and  deputies,  was  added.  This  was  done  by  ac- 
clamation— an  evidence  of  respect  and  confidence  rarely 
accorded  to  a  citizen  of  France.  The  work  of  fortifying 
the  city  progresses  rapidly. 

The  alimentation  of  the  city,  as  it  is  called,  is  also 
entered  into  with  great  unanimity.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  M.  Duvernois,  is  very  active  in  gathering  in 
from  the  adjoining  departments  all  the  produce  and  fuel 
that  can  be  found,  as  well  as  fat  cattle,  cows,  calves,  sheep 
and  hogs.  In  an  excursion  yesterday  I  observed  that 
many  uncultivated  pieces  of  land  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Valerien  and  Saint  Cloud  are  covered  with  live  stock,  and 
that  thousands  are  grazing  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  these  times  of  extraordinary  excitement  one  would 
suppose  that  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  would  be 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  city  is  well  governed.  Thanks  to  the  Empire  for 
giving  many  good  laws  and  institutions  to  Paris,  as  well 
as  to   France.       Incendiarism,   burglary   and  larceny   are 
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nearly  impossible.  The  buildings  are  fire-proof,  and  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  lighted.  The  gendarmes  are 
professional  men,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
duties  assigned  them.  Detectives  are  numerous  and  crim- 
inals seldom  elude  their  vigilance. 

Since  the  invasion  there  have  been  two  disturbing  ele- 
ments  in  the  city — the  German  residents  and -the  canaille 
of  the  faubourgs,  who  are  generally  communists  of  the 
lowest  type.  These  have  kept  the  police  and  the  detectives 
constantly  on  the  alert.  Some  of  the  Germans  still  re- 
main, and  are  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  people,  not  be- 
cause they  have  made  hostile  demonstrations  of  any  kind, 
but  because  they  were  born  in  Germany  and  are  unwilling 
to  leave  the  city.  Altercations  have  been  frequent,  and 
many  arrests  have  been  made,  but  very  few  have  lost  their 
lives — probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen.  It  is  well- 
known  that  two  or  three  have  been  condemned  as  spies 
and  shot  in  accordance  with  military  law. 

A  Prussian  brewer,  named  Renter,  has  recently  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  establishment  is  outside  the 
walls  between  forts  Vanves  and  Issy,  and  his  numerous 
employes — clerks,  brewers,  teamsters  and  domestics — have 
all  been  Prussian.  He  is  rich  and  has  had  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  saloon  keepers  in  the  city.  Very  naturally 
he  has  hesitated  to  leave  his  premises,  having  a  large  in- 
vestment in  lands,  buildings  and  beer.  He  has  asked  per- 
mission to  remain,  but  this  has  been  refused.  His  place 
has  been  regarded  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  Germans,  and 
he  is  himself  under  suspicion.  The  police  saved  him  on 
several  occasions,  but  they  can  no  longer  take  the  respon- 
sibility. They  have  closed  his  establishment  and  ordered 
him  and  his  employes  to  leave  the  country. 

A  few  Germans  are  allowed  to  remain.  Female  domes- 
tics are  not  generally  molested,  but  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  capable  of  acting  as  spies  are  required  to  leave 
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the  city.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  hotel  proprietor 
who  has  obtained  a  permit  to  remain.  His  wife  was 
French,  and  his  two  sons  are  in  the  National  Guard.  He 
makes  a  pretense  of  fealty  to  France,  but  his  real  senti- 
ments are  German, 

The  only  serious  attempt  at  violence  since  I  have  been 
in  Paris  occurred  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  14th,  in 
the  Nineteenth  arrondissement  or  ward.  It  is  known  as  the 
affair  of  Villette.  A  secret  association  of  communists,  some 
of  whom  were  foreigners,  in  all  about  seventy-five  or 
eighty,  made  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  firemen  in  their 
barracks,  without  any  known  object  except  that  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  of  raising  a  riot.  Order,  however,  was 
soon  restored  by  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  police. 
Five  or  six  persons  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number 
wounded.  The  editors  of  journals  have  unanimously  de- 
nounced it  as  a  disgraceful  affair.  The  leaders  were 
arrested  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  executed. 
Search  was  made  and  arms  and  ammunition  have  been 
discovered.  No  time  has  been  lost  in  bringing  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  and  M.  Gambetta,  referring  to  the  af- 
fair in  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  a  few  eloquent  remarks, 
commended  the  government  for  its  energy  and  promptness 
in  this  respect. 

Rumors  of  the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  reached 
Paris  a  few  days  ago,  but  as  nothing  official  appeared  in- 
the  journals  on  the  subject,  the  people  were  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  was  much  damage  done.  Yesterday, 
however,  M.  Keller,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Alsace,  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  make  a  statement  which  has 
produced  a  considerable  sensation.  The  Minister  of  War 
at  first  objected  to  his  remarks,  claiming  that  they  should 
not  be  made  in  open  session,  but,  after  some  discussion 
and  frequent  calls  for  a  full  statement  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed.      He  reported  a  large  portion 
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of  the  city  destroyed,  and  many  non-combatants — men, 
women  and  children — killed  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
streets.  During  the  reading  of  parts  of  a  letter  that  he 
had  received,  such  expressions  of  indignation  as  these  were 
heard:  C'cst  unc  atrocitc  !  C  est  dc  la  barbaric  !  General 
Werder  has  apparently  preferred  the  night  for  the  bom- 
bardment, knowing,  as  it  is  said,  that  he  cannot  take  the 
city  by  shelling  the  ramparts,  and  therefore  he  hopes  to 
frighten  the  people.  General  Uhrich,  who  occupies  the 
citadel,  refuses  to  surrender. 

The  great  library,  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Europe,  is  burned.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  volumes  and  numerous  manuscripts,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  century  to  century,  not  a  single 
leaf  has  been  saved.  The  largest  Protestant  church. 
Temple  Neuf,  is  destroyed.  Some  of  the  university  build- 
ings, the  museum  and  many  beautiful  private  residences 
are  in  ruins.  The  renowned  Cathedral  has  escaped,  as  it 
were,  by  miracle,  though  it  has  been  struck  at  several 
points. 

Strasbourg  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  right  side  of  the  111,  a  small  stream  that  flows 
into  the  Rhine  a  few  miles  below  the  city.  It  has  long 
been  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  key  to  France,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  protected  cities  in  Europe,  on 
account  of  swamp  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  a  strong  cit- 
adel, forts  and  walls,  and  yet  it  has  been  reached  by  the 
long-range  rifled  cannon  of  the  Prussians.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Romans  and  was  called  Argentoratum.  At  present 
it  contains  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  German 
language,  as  well  as  the  French,  is  spoken  by  the  people, 
but  instruction  in  the  university  is  given  in  French. 

Since  the  siege  of  this  noted  city  began  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg  in  Paris,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  has  been  covered  with  beautiful  wreaths  of 
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flowers  which  are  renewed  every  day.  From  early  morn- 
ing until  late  in  the  afternoon  hundreds  of  people  stand 
around  the  statue  paying  their  devotions,  as  it  were,  to  the 
goddess  of  liberty.  Patriotic  songs  are  sung,  the  favorite 
of  these  being  the  Marseillaise.  At  intervals  speeches  are 
called  for,  and  the  orators,  standing  at  the  base  of  the 
statue,  or  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  entertain 
the  crowds.  In  this  manner  the  day  is  spent,  new  speakers 
and  new  audiences  coming  and  going  every  hour. 

We  translate  a  portion  of  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur  Universel  of  yesterday,  a  journal  that  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  informed  in  Paris.  It  will  show, 
among  other  things,  how  unwilling  the  French  are  to  be- 
lieve that  Bazaine  is  surrounded  in  Metz  : 

"  During  the  last  twelve  days  there  has  been  a  complete 
silence  as  regards  the  movements  of  the  French  armies. 
Patriotism,  as  well  as  military  law,  forbids  a  revelation  of 
the  plans  of  the  leaders,  and  we  are  in  as  much  ignorance 
as  regards  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  On  their  side, 
as  well  as  on  ours,  there  are  good  reasons  for  our  knowing 
so  little.  The  Prussian  staff  sends  but  little  information 
to  the  editors  of  German  newspapers,  and  they  are  specially 
charged  not  to  speak  of  military  operations  while  they  are 
in  course  of  execution.  We  must,  therefore,  not  expect 
any  exact  information  upon  the  position  of  the  two  armies. 
As  to  the  rumors  so  numerous  and  varied  which  circulate 
and  are  published  in  the  journals,  they  are  without 
authority  and  are  often  imaginary.  Nevertheless  in  all 
these  reports,  whether  invented,  transformed  or  exagger- 
ated, which  reach  us,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
and  from  the  whole  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  situation, 
which,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  us,  is  better  than  complete 
ignorance. 

"Three  principal  facts  were  apparent  at  our  last  review 
of   the  subject :     Marshal    Bazaine  was  yet  between  the 
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Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  and  held  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy  ;  Marshal  MacMahon,  abandoning  the  plains  of 
Chalons  and  leaving  the  road  open  to  Paris,  moved  on  to 
Reims,  and  from  Reims  turned  towards  the  Meuse  obliquely 
northward ;  lastly,  by  the  road  he  left  open,  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Prince  Royal  could  have  moved  upon  Paris, 
and  in  six  days'  march  reached  our  forts.  This,  in  brief, 
was  the  situation  of  the  armies  when  we  wrote  our  article 
three  days  ago  on  the  probabilities  of  a  siege. 

"  Since  this  time  has  the  situation  changed  ?  It  has  only 
slightly  changed — in  this  sense,  that  the  march  of  the 
Prussians  upon  Paris,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  imminent. 
We  say  appear,  for,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information, 
we  do  not  wish  to  affirm  anything.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Prussian  staff  judged  it  rash  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Paris  before  first  obtaining  a  victory  over  marshals  Mac- 
Mahon and  Bazaine,  which  would  place  them,  for  the 
moment,  outside  the  case.  We  hope,  however,  the  Prus- 
sians will  not  obtain  this  victory.  They  know,  whatever 
be  their  confidence,  which  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
fighting  at  Metz,  that  they  will  only  obtain  it,  if  fortune 
favors  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  most  sanguinary  efforts 
and  by  an  immense  display  of  forces.  The  Prince  Royal, 
instead  of  continuing  his  march  upon  Paris,  is  moving 
northward  in  order  to  add  his  contingent  to  the  masses  of 
troops  with  which  the  Prussians  propose  to  advance  upon 
the  two  Marshals. 

"The  fighting  will  therefore  be  distant  from  Paris,  at  a 
point  somewhere  on  our  northwestern  frontier,  between 
Thionville  and  Rethel,  towards  Montmedy,  or  Sedan,  or 
Mezieres,  or  a  little  more  to  the  south  in  the  region  of 
Argonne,  made  famous  by  the  campaigne  of  1792.  The 
decisive  battle  will  soon  be  fought  there,  probably  the 
greatest  of  this  century,  though  it  has  witnessed  Borodino 
and  Leipsic.     We  wait  for  it  with  great  anxiety,  with  great 
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heaviness  of  heart,  thinking  of  so  many  victims  which  are 
to  be  added  to  those  which  the  war  has  already  made  ;  but 
we  wait  also  with  the  hope  that  our  leaders  will  desire  to 
surpass  anything  that  has  yet  been  done,  for  they  know 
what  Interests,  immense  and  sacred,  are  placed  in  their 
hands.  As  to  our  soldiers,  they  have  only  to  remain  the 
soldiers  of  Woerth  and  of  Metz  to  be  Invincible,  now  that 
our  enemies  have  no  longer  the  overpowering  advantage 
of  numbers." 

The  invasion  and  the  near  approach  of  the  Germans 
have  apparently  alarmed  the  Empress-Regent  and  the 
members  of  her  cabinet.  Count  Palikao  has  just  issued  a 
call  for  a  hundred  thousand  mobiles — young  men  to  defend 
the  capital.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  now  favors  the 
arming  of  the  old  soldiers  of  whom  there  Is  possibly  an- 
other hundred  thousand,  but  for  neither  are  there  arms  or 
clothing.  The  latter  has  ordered  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  of  foreign  produce,  as  American  flour,  salt  meats 
and  salt  fish. 

During  the  last  week  many  people  who  have  resided  in 
the  invaded  districts  are  moving  southward.  Thousands 
of  wagons  and  carriages  enter  Paris  every  day  filled  with 
household  goods,  women  and  children.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  Germans. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PARIS,    SEPTEMBER    5TH,    187O. 

The  Revolution  on  Sunday  Morning — Statement  by  the  Minister  of 
War — Proclamation  by  the  Ministers — Last  Meeting  of  the 
House  of  Deputies — The  Escape  of  the  Empress  from  the  Tuil- 
eries — Proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

NEVER  will  I  forget  Sunday  morning,  September  4th, 
1870.  Going  from  my  quiet  rooms  on  rue  St. 
Honore,  number  332, 1  found  the  streets  everywhere  around 
Place  de  la  Concorde  crowded  with  unarmed  men,  women 
and  children.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  had  happened,  for  the  official  dispatches,  if  any 
were  sent  to  the  Empress-Regent,  or  to  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  were  withheld  from  the  editors  of  the  news- 
papers, and  the  rumors  were  contradictory  and  unreliable. 
But  turning  to  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  well  in- 
formed, I  said  to  him  in  the  best  French  I  could  command, 
"What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  and  he  replied,  "It  is  a  great 
calamity,  sir !  The  Empire  has  fallen  !  The  Emperor  is 
a  prisoner ! "  Thanking  him  for  the  kindness  he  displayed, 
I  pressed  on  through  the  crowded  streets  until  I  reached 
the  Tuileries,  over  which  the  Imperial  flag  still  waved. 
The  gates  were  closed,  and  double  guards  were  on  duty 
inside  and  outside  the  heavy  iron  fence.  Men  six  feet 
high  with  great  Russian  hats  and  fixed  bayonets  looked 
formidable  on  other  days,  but  on  this  occasion,  surrounded 
by  the  multitude,  they  must  have  felt  their  insignificance 
and  weakness.  They  could  do  nothing  more  than  pre- 
serve a  dignified  silence.     The  people  seemed  to  be  in  a 
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half-playful,  half-serious  mood,  not  knowing  what  might 
happen  during  the  day,  for  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution. 

How  to  disarm  the  guards  without  offending  them  was 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  many.  No  one  desired  to  pro- 
duce a  disturbance  or  to  shed  blood,  but,  as  the  sun  of  that 
beautiful  morning  approached  the  meridian,  the  strong 
men  of  the  work-shops  knew  what  was  to  be  done.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation  these  muscular  fellows  easily 
deprived  the  guards  of  their  arms.  Two  or  three  pressing 
upon  one,  and  at  the  same  time  time  seizing  his  chassepot, 
would  push  it  upwards  and  out  of  his  hands,  and  then  pass 
it  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  The  amusement,  in  this 
manner  created,  became  general,  and  the  guards  finding 
themselves  disarmed  could  do  no  better  than  join  in  the 
rude  jokes  of  the  multitude.  In  a  short  time  the  guards 
outside  the  palace  grounds  disappeared,  and  as  time  passed 
on  the  people  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent  and  rest- 
lessness. 

Standing  in  this  immense  throng — an  unknown  for- 
eigner— strange  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind.  I 
had  now  been  fifty-five  days  in  Europe,  twenty-eight  in 
Paris.  These,  I  said  to  myself,  are  no  doubt  the  last  days 
of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  !  Days  of  folly,  disap- 
pointment and  humiliation  for  the  French  !  For  the  Ger- 
mans, days  of  victory  and  exultation  !  But  what  of  the 
future?  Who  can  tell?  Before  th^  sun  goes  down  we 
may  have  an  insurrection,  and  a  reign  of  terror.  As  in 
former  years  blood  may  flow  like  water  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  a  slight  elevation  of  stocks 
at  the  Bourse  gave  rise  to  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the 
situation,  and  the  advance  of  the  Germans  upon  Paris,  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  near  at  hand ;  but  on  the  next  day, 
the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Palikao,  made  a  statement  in 
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the  House  of  Deputies  that  awakened  serious  apprehen- 
sions. He  was  possibly  not  well  informed  as  to  the  real 
situation  of  affairs,  and  was  careful  to  avoid  raising  a  panic. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  I  promised  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  I  come  to 
make  a  statement,  and  never  has  a  duty  been  more  painful.  The 
news,  which  is  not  official,  nevertheless  reliable,  establishes  two 
facts. 

The  first  and  the  more  serious,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  :  Marshal 
Bazaine  has  had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  a  vigorous 
sortie,  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Metz.  A  junc- 
tion of  the  two  armies  is  thus  prevented.  This  first  item  of  news  is 
unfavorable  ;  it  is  not  stated,  however,  that  the  Marshal  will  not 
make  another  effort. 

The  second  is  this  :  A  battle  was  fought  between  Mezieres  and 
Sedan,  with  successes  and  reverses.  After  driving  the  enemy  into 
the  Meuse,  the  French  army  was  compelled,  by  superior  numbers,  to 
fall  back  upon  Sedan.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  there  will 
not  be  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  for  some  time.  We  have  re- 
ceived no  other  information,  and  we  may  repeat  it,  that  these  items 
are  not  official. 

There  is  no  need  for  dissimulation  ;  the  situation  is  serious.  We 
have  decided  to  make  a  call  upon  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  ;  we 
are  organizing  the  mobiles  and  the  old  soldiers.  More  than  two 
hundred  thousand  are  called  to  Paris,  and,  with  the  forces  that  are 
already  here,  the  capital  is  safe. 

After  reading  this  statement  in  the  journals  of  Saturday, 
the  people  showed  signs  of  unusual  depression  and  anxiety. 
Crowds  assembled  in  the  principal  places  of  resort,  and 
discussed  every  possible  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
morning  journals  had  dilated  upon  the  possibilities  of  error 
in  the  statements  of  the  minister,  and  generally  had  reached 
hopeful  conclusions ;  but,  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  second  or  third  editions,  information  reached 
Paris,  through  other  than  government  channels,  which  re- 
vealed the  true  situation  of  affairs.  The  ministers,  finding 
it  impossible  to  conceal  any  longer  from  the  people  the 
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principal  event  so  unexpected,  agreed  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  which  was  placed  on  the  walls  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  read  with  astonishment  and 
painful  emotions  : 

Proclamation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  the  French  People. 

Frenchmen  :  A  great  calamity  has  fallen  upon  our  country.  After 
three  days  of  heroic  fighting  by  the  army  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
against  three  hundred  thousand  Germans,  forty  thousand  have  been 
made  prisoners.  General  Wimpffen,  who  had  taken  command  of 
the  army  in  place  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  seriously  wounded,  signed 
the  capitulation.  This  cruel  reverse  has  not  shaken  our  courage. 
Paris  is  to-day  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  military  forces  of  the 
country  are  being  organized.  In  a  few  days  a  new  army  will  be 
organized  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Your  patriotism,  your  union, 
your  energy  will  save  France.  The  Emperor  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  the  fight.  The  government,  in  accord  with  public  sentiment,  is 
adopting  every  means  suggested  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this  proclamation  was  not 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  its  non-existence,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  ministers.  The  Empress-Regent  thought  it  prudent 
in  the  circumstances  (the  Emperor  being  a  prisoner)  to 
allow  the  ministers  to  act  and  take  the  responsibility.  The 
Germans  could  not  have  had  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  in  their  two  armies  ;  and  it  will  probably 
be  nearly  correct  if  we  state  that  the  French  had  about  half 
this  number.  It  is  likely  that  eighty  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  made  prisoners  instead  of  forty  thousand.  General 
Vinoy's  corps  was  not  engaged  in  battle  and  has  escaped. 
We  must  wait  for  more  information  concerning  the  great 
battle. 

In  the  session  of  Saturday  the  House  of  Deputies  agreed 
to  assemble  at  midnight,  but  a  quorum  was  not  present  at 
that  hour,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait  until  one  o'clock. 
Several  of  the  ministers  were  absent,  fearful,  no  doubt,  of 
a  disturbance  and  of  their  lives.     It  was,  however,  a  quiet 
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meeting,  very  few  spectators  being  present.  The  Minister 
of  War  made  known  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation  they 
were  about  to  issue,  and  asked  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  be  postponed  until  Monday.  The  Imperialists 
willingly  gave  their  assent,  but  the  Hon.  Jules  Favre,  a 
leading  Republican,  insisted  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  should  act  promptly.  After  expressing  his 
willingness  to  adjourn,  but  only  for  a  few  hours  for  rest 
and  sleep,  he  presented  a  bill  endorsed  by  twenty-seven  of 
his  colleagues,  a  summary  of  which  may  be  given  : 

First.  That  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty  have 
fallen. 

Second.  That  the  House  of  Deputies  shall  appoint  a  commission 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  government. 

Third.  That  General  Trochu  be  retained  as  Governor  of  Paris. 

No  one  entered  a  protest  against  these  radical  propo- 
sitions, and  without  discussion  or  further  delay,  the  House 
adjourned  after  a  session  of  half  an  hour,  to  meet  at  noon, 
not  knowing  what  effect  the  proclamation  of  the  ministers 
might  have  upon  the  people. 

Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  the  Senators  began 
to  assemble  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  their  usual  place 
of  meeting.  They  had  all  along  been  regarded  as  the 
best  friends  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Emperor,  from 
whom  they  received  their  appointment,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  could  do  nothing  more  than  make  speeches  and 
deplore  the  situation  of  their  country.  At  the  same  time 
the  deputies  began  to  assemble  in  the  Bourbon  palace. 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  the  entrance,  for  all 
Paris  seemed  to  be  crowded  into  and  around  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  gendarmes  guarded  the  palace  and  the 
bridge  leading  to  it  from  the  north  side  of  the  city,  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  they  fraternized  with  the 
people,  and  were  not  unwilling  that  the  Empire  should  fall. 
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The  Republican  deputies,  especially  MM.  Jules  Favre, 
Leon  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry  and  Eugene  Pelletan,  well 
known  to  the  people,  were  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause 
as  their  carriages  approached  the  palace,  the  demonstra- 
tions in  each  case  concluding  with  these  or  similar  words : 
La  Dech<^ance  !     La  R^ publique  ! 

At  this  time  it  became  generally  known  that  a  night 
session  had  been  held,  and  that  M.  Favre  had  offered  a 
series  of  propositions,  which  would  be  considered  as  soon 
as  the  deputies  convened.  The  Republican  members  re- 
garded the  fall  of  the  Empire  as  a  fact  already  accomplished 
and  so  expressed  themselves.  They  said  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  wait ;  but  after  the  fall,  what  then  ?  This  question 
no  one  could  answer.  Some  of  the  editors  of  the  morning 
journals  commended  the  prompt  action  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  but  it  remained  for  the  people  to  sug- 
gest the  kind  of  government.  Here  and  and  there  could 
be  heard  such  expressions  as  these  :  "  Enough  of  the  Em- 
pire !  Down  with  the  traitor  and  coward  of  Sedan !  Let 
us  have  a  Republic  ! " 

It  was  a  delightful  September  day.  From  morning  to 
night  there  was  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  bright  sky.  Busi- 
ness places  were,  of  course,  closed,  and  the  people  were 
free  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  depression  and  gloom  that 
were  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  multitude  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day  gave  place  to  a  degree  of  hilarity  and  cheerful- 
ness peculiar  to  the  French.  The  disarming  of  the  guards 
and  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  contributed  to  this  result, 
but,  most  of  all,  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  government 
inspired  the  people. 

About  this  time  I   fell  in  with  a  number  of  Americans, 

among  whom  was  my  friend  Dr.  S .     We  spent  the 

day  together  in  the  great  crowd  until  hunger  and  fatigue 
forced  us  to  retire  for  rest  and  a  late  dinner.  Following 
the  currents,  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  ocean  of  humanity, 
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we  crossed  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Bourbon  palace,  and 
after  returning  passed  through  the  park  and  gardens  ol 
the  Tuileries,  under  the  principal  arch  of  the  palace,  and 
out  through  Place  du  Carrousel.  We  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  what  occurred  during  the  day. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  deputies  were  in  their  places.  It 
was  their  last  meeting  under  the  Imperial  flag,  and  the 
ealleries  were  crowded.  The  President,  M.  Schneider, 
whose  name  indicates  a  Teutonic  ancestry,  ascended  the 
elevated  platform.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
preside  over  the  French  Assembly — the  largest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world — and  never  has  the  position  required 
greater  skill  and  self-possession  than  in  the  recent  sessions 
under  the  Empress-Regent.  He  is  a  young  man  of  rare 
ability  as  a  parliamentarian.  In  politics  he  is  an  Imperialist, 
and  hence  his  promotion  to  the  first  place  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

As  soon  as  the  House  was  called  to  order,  the  oppo- 
sition raised  a  question  as  to  the  protection  of  the  palace 
by  the  National  Guards,  and  intimated  that  the  Minister 
of  War  had  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  this  regard.  Some  of 
the  deputies  had  difficulty  in  reaching  the  entrance  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitudes  in  the  streets.  They  noticed,  too, 
that  the  police  and  gendarmes  were  alone  on  duty,  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
make  demonstrations  in  favor  of  a  republic,  which  they 
did  not  think  prudent,  in  the  circumstances,  to  encourage. 
These  remarks  brought  the  Minister  to  his  feet  in  defense 
of  the  government  and  of  himself.  In  a  five-minutes' 
speech,  such  as  he  is  accustomed  to  make — egotistical  and 
delusive — he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of  the  depu- 
ties, and,  without  yielding  the  floor,  which  the  government 
has  always  a  right  to  claim,  he  presented  a  bill  providing 
for  a  commission  of  five  deputies  to  take  charge  of  the 
government.      It  was  his  last  effort  to  save  the  Empire. 
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Urgency  was  demanded  by  several  of  the  stanch  friends 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  a  reference  of  the  subject 
to  the  bureaus  or  committees.  But,  before  the  motion 
was  put,  M.  Favre  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
speak.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the 
bill  he  had  introduced  during  the  night  session  on  the  same 
subject,  and  claimed  precedence  for  it,  but  finally  agreed 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  same  committees. 

At  this  point  the  President  stated  that  he  believed  the 
Hon.  M.  Thiers  had  a  proposition  to  make  on  the  same 
subject,  which  might  be  entertained.  At  the  mention  of 
his  name  frequent  calls  were  made  for  the  venerable  repre- 
sentative, who  had  never  acted  with  the  Imperialists,  nor 
yet  with  the  Republicans.  He  stated  that  of  the  two  bills 
which  were  before  the  assembly,  he  preferred  the  one  pre- 
sented by  his  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Favre,  but  that 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  personal  preferences  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  bill  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
submit  was  endorsed  b}/  forty-six  of  his  colleagues.  It 
made  no  reference  to  the  Empire,  but  provided  for  a  com- 
mission to  govern  the  country  until  a  national  assembly 
might  be  elected.  Priority  was  asked  for  this  bill  as  it 
had  been  for  the  others,  but  it  was  not  agreed  to.  After 
considerable  skirmishinsf  the  three  bills  were  referred  to  a 
commission  of  nine.  At  one  o'clock  and  forty  minutes 
the  President  ordered  a  recess  until  the  commission  was 
ready  to  report. 

In  the  meantime  the  multitude  outside  was  becomingf 
more  and  more  demonstrative.  On  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
in  Rue  de  Rivoli,  on  the  quays,  the  bridge  and  in  the 
streets  leading  to  the  palace,  stentorian  voices  were  heard 
far  and  near — La  dSchdance  I  Plus  cf  Empire  / — and  here 
and  there,  Vive  la  Republique  /  Suddenly  a  column  of 
National  Guards  appeared  and  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  bridge,  which,  at  this  time,  was  protected  by  a  body 
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of  police.  Mounted  guards  stood  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  police  showed  signs  of  resistance,  and  as  the  column 
advanced  the  people  were  well  nigh  panic-stricken,  believ- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  collision.  A  halt,  however,  was 
ordered,  and  in  a  short  time  signals  were  given  from  the 
peristyle  or  portico  of  the  palace.  It  was  not  known  by 
what  authority  the  guards  made  their  appearance  so  late 
in  the  day,  nor  was  their  mission  understood.  Though 
they  were  cheered  as  they  pressed  on  through  the  crowd, 
fears  were  entertained  that  this  might  be  the  beginning  of 
an  insurrection.  It  is  probable  that  the  intention  was  to 
clear  the  galleries  and  to  give  the  deputies  an  opportunity 
to  deliberate.  The  iron  gates  were  opened  and  a  portion 
of  the  guards  were  placed  inside  the  palace  grounds. 
Soon  after  another  column  appeared,  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge. 

The  peristyle  of  the  palace  which  overlooks  the  river, 
the  bridge  and  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  crowded  at  this 
time  with  journalists,  stenographers  and  a  few  deputies 
who  embraced  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  extraordinary 
scene.  By  their  intervention,  and  it  may  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  of  War.  the  guards  were  admitted.  It 
was  a  mistake  not  to  have  the  palace  well  guarded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  for  in  the  attempt  to  open  the  gates, 
several  hundreds  of  the  crowd  followed  in  the  rear,  and 
soon  forced  their  way  into  the  corridors  and  double  gal- 
leries already  filled  by  those  who  had  obtained  tickets. 
Then  followed  the  last  scene  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
under  the  Imperial  Government. 

After  the  commission  of  nine  had  retired  groups  of 
deputies  assembled  in  the  committee  rooms  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  occasion. 
The  pronounced  Imperialists  were  especially  busy  in  sug- 
gesting ways  and  means  to  avert  what  they  regarded  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  happen  to  F" ranee — the 
8  '  . 
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fall  of  the  Empire.  The  Republicans,  for  the  most  part, 
remained  in  the  chamber,  walked  in  the  corridors,  or  viewed 
the  multitude  from  the  portico.  They  retained  their  self- 
possession,  and  appeared  not  to  hear  what  was  said  or 
done  ;  for  they  felt  that  a  responsibility  was  coming  upon 
them  which  they  had  not  expected.  The  commission 
delayed  long,  and  the  strain  upon  the  patience  of  the  people 
outside  and  inside  became  unendurable.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  last  hour  for  deliberation  was  at  hand.  Loud 
calls  were  heard  in  the  streets — La  decheance  I  La  R^pub- 
lique !  And  these  were  repeated  in  the  galleries.  No 
one  of  the  Imperialists  or  Royalists  dared  to  utter  a  word, 
and  for  the  Republicans  to  address  the  galleries  might 
prejudice  the  work  of  the  commission.  The  disturbance 
however  became  intolerable,  and  several  of  the  older 
members  of  the  left  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  result  was 
in  each  case  a  tumult  or  brouhaha,  as  the  French  term  it. 
The  silver-tongued  Gambetta  was  the  only  one  who  could 
gain  their  attention.  His  clear  voice  electrified  them,  but 
only  for  a  moment ;  interruptions  were  frequent.  The 
young  orator  was  known  to  be  a  Republican  from  principle, 
but  he  was  careful  not  to  betray  himself.  In  a  very 
ingenious  manner  he  showed  the  necessity  of  being 
patient,  and  the  importance  of  allowing  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  time  to  deliberate. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  the  President  and  M.  Magnin, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  entered  the  chamber ;  the  former 
ascended  the  platform  and  the  latter  took  his  usual  seat  at 
the  writing  table.  The  Minister  of  War  sat  on  the  gov- 
ernment bench.  Only  a  few  deputies  of  the  right  and 
right-centre  who  are  Imperialists  were  present.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  called  for  silence,  and  the  tipstaves,  strik- 
ing their  maces  on  the  floor,  repeated  the  order,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  The  venerable  M.  Cremieux  of  the  left  ascended 
the  tribune  and  faced  the  galleries.     Again  the  order  for 
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silence  was  called,  and  M.  Cremieux  attempted  to  speak  but 
his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  The  President  sat  with  his 
arms  folded,  waiting  for  silence  ;  M.  Gambetta  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  Republican 
deputies  stood  side  by  side  facing  the  galleries.  At  this, 
numerous  voices  were  heard — La  D^chda^ice !  La  Rdpub- 
liqiie  !  Again  the  sergeant-at-arms  called  for  silence,  and 
the  order  was  repeated — Silence !  Silence !  M.  Gambetta 
attempted  to  speak;  "Fellow  citizens:  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  less  than  an  hour  ago,  you  agreed  with  me, 
that  the  first  condition  of  emancipation  is  order  and  reg- 
ularity. Do  you  wish  to  hold  to  this  contract  ?  (yes  !  yes  !) 
Do  you  wish  that  we  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  ? "  (yes  ! 
yes  ! )  M.  Gambetta  continued  to  plead  for  silence,  but  was 
soon  interrupted  with  speeches  like  these — "  None  of  your 
rhetoric  !  No  treason  !  Proclaim  the  republic  !  "  Raising 
his  voice  above  the  noise  and  confusion  he  stated  that  the 
commission  was  ready  to  report,  but  a  reply  came  from 
the  galleries — "The  President  is  at  his  post ;  it  is  strange 
the  deputies  are  not  in  their  seats.  "  The  President,  being 
recognized,  took  courage  and  addressed  the  galleries,  using 
the  term  gentlemen.  He  made  a  noble  effort,  but  a 
response  came — //  est  trop  tard!  It  is  too  late,  One  of 
the  deputies  said — "  Mr.  President — If  you  cannot  obtain 
silence  suspend  the  session."  At  this  moment  the  Minister 
of  War  rose  and  left  the  hall.  The  President  announced 
the  session  suspended,  and  left  the  chair.  The  session 
closed  at  three  o'clock  in  a  perfect  uproar — a  brozihaha. 

At  this  time  the  chamber  was  invaded  by  the  people. 
The  ministers,  the  deputies  of  the  right,  the  right-center 
and  the  left-center,  immediately  withdrew,  leaving  the 
Republicans  and  journalists  in  possession  of  the  hall ;  M. 
Gambetta  and  others  attempted  to  speak,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done,  on  account  of  the 
interruptions  in  the  galleries  and  the  excitement  and  dem- 
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onstrations  outside.  The  Republican  deputies  also  with- 
drew and  the  National  Guards  took  possession  of  the 
chamber  and  palace.  The  occupants  of  the  galleries  soon 
dispersed. 

The  pledged  supporters  of  the  Empire,  MM.  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  Jerome  David  and  others  fled  at  the  first  signs  of 
danger. 

In  the  meantime  those  of  moderate  sentiments,  Im- 
perialists and  Royalists,  assembled  in  the  committee  rooms, 
and  afterwards  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  palace  for  con- 
ference. The  Republicans,  no  doubt  would  have  united 
with  them,  had  they  believed  it  possible  to  agree.  They 
were  fully  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for  action ; 
and  that  nothing  would  please  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Paris  so  much  as  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic.  But  to 
do  so,  on  the  portico  of  the  Bourbon  palace,  as  was  done 
in  1848,  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  prudent.  Fully 
realizing  the  responsibility  of  the  situation — France  with- 
out a  government  and  without  an  army — the  country  in- 
vaded by  a  powerful  and  relentless  enemy — and  Paris  in 
a  condition  of  extraordinary  excitement  and  an  insurrec- 
tion possible  at  any  moment — they  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  probably  true,  as 
is  reported,  that  they  made  an  announcement  before 
leaving  the  chamber,  for  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
At  any  rate,  the  people  outside  took  up  the  cry — A  V Hotel 
de  Ville!  A  V Hotel  de  Ville! 

While  these  scenes  were  occuring  at  the  Bourbon  palace, 
others  equally  interesting  were  witnessed  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  Empress,  heroic  in  her  nature,  remained  at  her  post 
until  the  last  hour.  The  ministers,  as  it  appears,  made  no 
special  arrangements  for  her  protection  or  indeed  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Empire.  It  was  well  that  they  did 
not.  In  this  particular  at  least  they  acted  as  wise 
men.     Apparently  they  agreed  that  each  one  should  take 
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care  of  himself  when  the  crisis  came,  and  that  the  Empress 
should  do  likewise.  Until  three  o'clock  no  one  of  the 
multitude  outside,  suspected  that  any  thing  unusual  had 
occurred ;  but  at  this  hour  the  Imperial  flag  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  national  flag,  the  red,  white  and  blue,  was 
run  up  in  its  place — an  indication  that  the  Empress- 
Regent  had  abandoned  the  palace  and  the  government. 

Her  plan  of  escape  was  simple.  She  desired  to  be  taken 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Evans,  an  American  dentist  who 
had  gained  her  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the  Emperor, 
and  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  she  accepted  the  assistance 
of  two  foreign  ambassadors.  Prince  de  Metternich  of 
Austria,  and  Chevalier  Nigra  of  Italy,  who  gallently  took 
the  place  of  servants  and  were  not  suspected.  She  pre- 
ferred to  use  one  of  the  carriages  that  are  accustomed  to 
stand  on  the  quay  near  the  palace.  Clad  in  a  suit  of 
mourning  which  had  been  frequently  used,  she  called 
together  the  officers  of  the  palace,  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
and  even  the  domestics,  as  it  is  said  ;  and  after  thanking 
them  for  their  faithfulness  and  devotion,  and  requesting 
them  not  to  make  any  display  at  the  windows,  she  bade 
them  all  an  affecionate  farewell.  At  ten  minutes  before 
three  o'clock  she  left  the  Tuileries  in  which  she  had  resided 
in  Imperial  splendor  so  many  years,  passed  along  the  halls 
until  she  reached  the  Louvre  and  then  descended.  She 
entered  a  cab,  as  a  domestic,  unattended  except  by  her 
faithful  guide,  the  ambassador  of  Austria,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  multitude.  A  few  minutes  later  her  faithful 
friend,  Madame  Lebreton,  accompanied  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Italy,  followed  in  another  cab. 

At  the  residence  of  Dr.  Evans,  boulevard  Haussmann, 
they  were  kindly  received,  but  without  any  display,  and 
here  they  remained  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
Empress  still  declined  to  take  the  risks  of  the  railroad,  and, 
it  is  said,  urged  the  doctor,  in  whom  she  had  implicit  con- 
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fidence,  to  undertake  her  safe  conduct  out  of  France.  This, 
it  is  also  reported,  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  do,  and  imme- 
diately they  set  out  in  a  landau,  3.  kind  of  coach  with  fold- 
ing top,  large  enough  for  four  persons  and  a  driver.  They 
chose  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  after  a  varied  ex- 
perience of  three  days  on  land  and  water,  of  which  there 
are  several  versions,  the  fugitive  Empress  and  Madame 
Lebreton  reached  England. 

During  the  exit  of  the  Empress  the  Imperial  guards  in- 
side the  inclosure  remained  on  duty,  and  were  apparently 
as  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  as  those  of  us  who  were 
outside.  But  at  three  o'clock  when  the  flags  were  ex- 
changed an  unusual  degree  of  excitement  was  visible  in 
every  direction,  and  it  was  not  long  until  a  demonstration 
was  made  on  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  gates  opposite 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  were  forced  in.  The  people  fol- 
lowed through  the  park  and  the  gardens,  under  the  arch 
of  the  Tuileries,  into  the  court  at  the  rear  of  the  palace, 
and  then  into  Place  du  Carrousel.  Strong  men  guarded 
the  doors  under  the  arch,  and  informed  us,  as  we  passed 
slowly  along,  that  the  Empress  had  left  the  palace.  As 
the  crowds  pushed  on  and  filled  up  Place  du  Carrousel, 
the  gates  to  the  right  and  left,  leading  to  the  quay  and  to 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  were  thrown  open.  The  guards  in  the 
park  and  gardens  made  no  resistance,  and  the  voltigetirs 
in  the  court  sheathed  their  swords  and  fell  back.  Except 
in  the  act  of  forcing  the  gates  on  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
there  was  no  violence,  no  vandalism,  no  ill-tempered 
speeches.  It  was  indeed  a  solemn  occasion,  and  the  people 
felt  it.  We  may  add  that  there  was  something  awful  in 
the  hour  that  was  passing.  The  judgments  of  Heaven 
fell  not  more  heavily  upon  the  proud  Empire  of  Babylon. 
The  Emperor  of  France  a  prisoner!  The  Empress  flee- 
ing for  life  !  A  victorious  enemy  marching  upon  Paris ! 
The  wise  men  of  the  nation  bewildered  '     The  multitude 
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falling  into  line  and  marching  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  in  solemn  procession  !  It  was  the  funeral  of  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  ! 

We  pass  now  to  another  scene,  more  cheerful,  more  like 
a  new-birth  of  the  nation,  and  with  it  we  close  this  commu- 
nication. Soon  after  the  cry  was  raised  at  the  Bour- 
bon ^2X2.0.^— A  r Hotel  de  Ville  f  A  l' Hdtel  dc  Ville ! 
the  Republican  deputies  were  on  their  way  in  open  car- 
riages to  the  City  Hall,  led  by  MM,  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Ferry,  Eugene  Pelletan,  and  the  eloquent  Gambetta.  The 
distance  is  a  full  mile,  but  the  crowds  in  the  streets  gave 
way  for  the  carriages  to  pass  and  then  followed  in  the  rear. 
It  was  an  ovation  by  the  people,  unexpected  and  without 
preparation.  M.  Gambetta,  no  longer  under  the  restraint 
of  parliamentary  rules,  stood  up  in  the  open  carriage  and 
responded  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  people.  The 
republic  was  indeed  proclaimed  before  we  reached  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  National  Guards,  the  gendarmes 
and  the  police  in  charge  of  the  place  made  no  resistance. 
The  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  leaders  at  Sedan, 
humiliated  them  and  filled  their  hearts  with  curses  for  the 
Empire. 

At  four  and  a  half  o'clock,  M.  Jules  Favre,  supported 
by  his  colleagues,  appeared  on  the  veranda  and  after  the 
demonstrations  had  subsided,  read  the  following  : 

Proclamation. 

"Citizens  of  Paris  :  The  Republic  is  proclaimed.  The  mertibers 
of  the  government  are  chosen  by  acclamation.     They  consist  of 


Emanuel  Arago. 
Cremieux. 
Jules  Favre. 
Jules  Ferry. 
Gambetta. 


Garnier  Pages. 
Glais  Bizoin. 
Ernest  Picard. 
Eugene  Pelletan. 
Jules  Simon. 


The  enthusiasm  at  this  hour  was  reaching  its  height,  and 
M.   Favre,  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  proclamation 
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when  the  multitudes  that  stood  within  hearing  or  seeing 
distance,  became  frantic  with  joy.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  scene  will  never  forget  it.  Cheers  for  the  Republic, 
repeated  again  and  again  ;  Vive  la  rdpublique !  Vive  la 
rdpublique  I  A  general  shaking  of  hands  and  congratula- 
tions !  Class  distinctions  forgotten !  The  gendarmes 
and  police  fraternizing  with  the  people  and  the  people  con- 
gratulating the  National  Guards !  Music  by  the  bands, 
speeches,  and  finally  the  multitude  joining  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Marsellaise  I  The  people  were  overjoyed  at  the 
thought  of  the  revolution  terminating  so  happily !  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed  ! 

A  conference  was  immediately  held  with  General  Trochu 
who  had  prudently  remained  in  his  office,  on  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  during  the  day.  He  accepted  at  once  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  government — a  government  of  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  said — revolutionary  in  its  character,  but  at 
the  same  time  announced  as  provisional.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  through  the  city  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Republic 
was  everywhere  recognized.  In  the  evening  demon- 
strations were  made  on  the  boulevards ;  and  although 
it  was  yet  Sunday,  the  strong  men  of  the  workshops  in  pro- 
cession called  for  arms — Des  armes  I  Des  amnes  /  Vive  la 
r^publiqiie  I  Vive  la  France  !  But  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, worn  out  by  the  exertions  of  the  day  went  quietly  to  rest 
believing  that  France,  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Empire,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  nobler  career. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PARIS,  SEPTEMBER  1 2TH,    iSjO. 

Organization  of  the  New  Government — Proclamations — Orders — 
Fortification  of  the  City — Organization  of  Armies — The  Recog- 
nition of  the  Republic — Preparations  for  a  Protracted  Seige. 

BEFORE  taking  leave  of  the  4th  of  September — 
a  day  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
France — we  may  refer  to  a  few  points  which  could  not  be 
conveniently  presented  in  our  last  chapter.  M.  Rouher, 
President  of  the  Senate,  believing  that  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire could  not  be  prevented,  dismissed  the  meeting  soon 
after  the  Senators  had  assembled.  He  was  well  aware 
that  he  could  have  been  charged  with  at  least  a  part  of 
the  folly  of  the  Government,  as  he  had  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Emperor's  confidental  advisers  ;  and  hence 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  discourage  speechmaking,  and 
to  give  the  Senators  an  opportunity  to  arrange  their 
private  affairs  and  to  leave   the  city. 

In  the  House  of  Deputies  the  Imperialists  and  Royalists, 
as  we  stated  in  our  last,  retired  to  the  committee  rooms 
for  conference  and  deliberation.  Afterwards  they  united 
under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Grevy  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  palace.  The  commission  reported  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
position presented  by  M.  Thiers  ;  and  after  considerable 
discussion,  and  several  amendments  which  were  agreed  to, 
it  was  adopted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  their  colleagues  who  had  gone  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; 
and  it  was  further  agreed,  to  invite  them  to  a  reunion  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  this  hour  came  the 
situation  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed.     The  Republic 
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was  proclaimed,  and  all  parties  were  congratulating  each 
other  that  the  day  had  passed  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.  The  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Bourbon  pal- 
ace, was  not  large,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
left-center  who  favored  rather  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  M.  Grevy,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  absent. 
Had  a  reunion  taken  place,  efforts  would  have  been  made 
to  suppress  the  word  r^publiqtie  and  this  would  have  given 
rise  to  a  reaction.  The  members  of  the  extreme  left, 
though  they  reluctantly  proclaimed  the  Republic,  believed 
that  they  understood  the  situation.  Some  of  the  left-cen- 
ter imagined  that  they  were  yet  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Secretaries  were  present,  with  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  and  this  gave  them  a 
slight  claim  to  regularity.  The  venerable  M.  Thiers, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Paris,  was  invited  to  preside. 
MM.  Favre  and  Simon,  who  had  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion, were  announced.  The  former  stated  that  he  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  provisional  government  which 
they  believed  their  duty  to  proclaim.  He  congratulated 
his  colleagues  that  they  had  adopted  the  resolutions  of 
their  distinguished  chairman  whose  political  sentiments 
differed  very  little  from  his  own.  In  a  very  skilful  man- 
ner he  set  forth,  what  had  been  done  and  referred  to  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  modify  their  action,  or  to  conceal 
from  the  people,  by  the  use  of  evasive  terms,  the  form 
of  government  they  had  demanded.  He  cordially  invited 
all  to  unite  with  them,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Trochu,  the  Governor  of  Paris. 

At  this  point  the  names  of  those  who  had  united  with 
them  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  were  called  for, 
and  M.  Simon  responded. 

One  of  the  secretaries,  M.  Peyrusse,  interrupting,  said, 
"  Paris  once  more  makes  a  government  for  France."  But 
MM.  Favre  and  Simon  protested  against  this  statement. 
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They  said  that  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Picard  were  not  rep- 
resentatives of  Paris,  and  that  their  distinguished  chair- 
man who  represented  Paris,  was  not  one  of  the  number, 
though  he  had  been  invited  to  join  them. 

The  committee  withdrew,  and  M.  Thiers  addressed  his 
colleagues,  stating  that  it  would  be  anti-patriotic  in  the 
extraordinary  situation  of  affairs  —  the  enemy  marching 
upon  Paris — to  oppose  the  new  government ;  that  these 
men,  delegates  as  themselves,  elected  by  the  people,  should 
have  the  support  of  all  good  citizens.  "  May  God  help 
them ! " 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  some  unkind  remarks  were  indulged  in,  but 
M.  Thiers,  becoming  impatient,  dismissed  the  meeting 
with  this  aigre-doucc  reply  :  "  There  are  some  things  which 
are  of  more  importance  than  seals  placed  upon  parchment. 
Have  I  not  been  in  Mazas?  You  would  not  expect  me 
to  complain  about  it."  Mazas  is  a  noted  prison  in  Paris, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bastile.  The  Republican 
deputies  at  a  late  hour  retired  to  rest.  All  Paris  slept 
soundly. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  memorable  day  and  the 
2d  of  December,  1851  !  At  that  time  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  resided  in  the  Palais  d'Elysee.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  the  second  Republic  was 
proclaimed.  May  2d,  1848,  from  the  portico  of  the  Bourbon 
palace,  and  the  National  Assembly  elected  M.  Bonaparte 
President.  During  his  administration  of  nearly  three 
years,  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  governing  the 
country  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  the  restrictions  that  the 
constitution  placed  upon  him.  A  strife  arose  in  the  As- 
sembly and  was  kept  up  between  the  President's  party  and 
the  opposition,  and  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  In  these  circumstances  he  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  successful  usurpation — a  Conp  d'Etat. 
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Treason,  assassination  and  banishment  were  nothing,  as 
he  thought,  in  comparison  with  the  evils  that  existed.  The 
only  question  in  the  mind  of  the  President  was — Can  it  be 
done  ?  And  he  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  There 
were  not  a  few  corrupt  men  in  the  army ;  money  and 
promises  of  promotion  satisfied  them.  The  commissazres 
of  police  in  the  city  were  purchased  in  like  manner.  Soon 
after  midnight  the  army  took  possession  of  the  printing 
establishments,  and  in  the  morning  proclamations  and 
orders  were  read  by  the  people.  At  five  o'clock  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Assembly,  the  quaestors  and  two  hundred 
representatives  were  arrested  in  their  beds  and  taken  to 
prison.  Those  who  escaped  and  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
movement,  attempted  to  hold  meetings  and  to  issue  proc- 
lamations, but  they  were  dispersed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  were  exiled  or  expatriated.  At  noon  the  Supreme 
Court  convened,  but  the  judges  were  likewise  arrested 
and  taken  to  prison.  The  Council  of  State  attempted  to 
hold  meetings,  but  they  were  also  dispersed.  Five  hun- 
dred citizens — it  is  not  known  precisely  how  many — disap- 
peared. They  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  shot  and  buried 
at  night,  no  questions  being  asked  or  answered.  They 
were  Republicans  and  had  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  In  the  evening  the  President  had  control  of 
the  city,  the  army  and  the  government.  Then  followed 
three  days  of  barricades  in  the  streets,  and  orders  to  shoot 
all  persons  who  were  known  to  have  stood  behind  them. 
The  orders  were  cruelly  executed.  Magnificent  promises 
were  made ;  universal  suffrage  was  proposed.  The  Presi- 
dent was  convention  and  candidate  ;  he  was  elected  chief 
of  the  nation  for  ten  years,  but  soon  after  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  it. 
Conceived  in  wickedness  and  in  disgrace,  it  lived  eighteen 
years  nine  months  and  two  days. 
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Monday  morning  the  members  of  the  new  government 
assembled  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Two  others  were  added, 
namely :  General  Trochu  and  M.  Rochefort. 

General  Le  Flo,  M.  Magnin,  Admiral  Fourichon  and 
M.  Dorian  were  appointed  ministers. 

General  Trochu  was  chosen  President,  and  was  also 
made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  M. 
Jules  Favre  was  chosen  Vice-President,  and  the  following 
ministers  were  appointed : 

Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Leon  Gambetta,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

General  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  War. 

Admiral  Fourichon,  Minister  of  Marine. 

Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ernest  Picard,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Magnin,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

Dorian,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Proclamations  were  issued  and  telegrams  were  sent  into 
all  parts  of  France,  announcing  the  cowardly  capitulation 
by  the  Emperor  at  Sedan,  the  flight  of  the  Empress-Regent, 
the  revolution  in  Paris,  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  organization  of  a  provisional  government, 

Although  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  Sunday  after- 
noon with  great  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  the  members 
of  the  government  have  thus  far  refrained  from  making  a 
direct  use  of  the  word  rdpiibliqzie  in  proclamations  and 
orders.  Is  it  because  they  fear  a  reaction  ?  It  may  be  so, 
but  their  ability  to  govern  the  country  will  not  be  lessened 
by  their  prudence.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  have  large  ex- 
perience in  politics ;  they  were  deputies  under  Louis 
Philippe,  under  the  second  Republic,  and  recently  under 
the  second  Empire.  MM.  Cremieux,  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Simon,  Eugene  Pelletan  and  Leon  Gambetta  have  a 
national  reputation  ;  they  are  not  only  talented  men,  but 
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shrewd  politicians.  We  must  give  them  credit  for  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  French  character,  and  of  the  situation 
of  the  country.  They  have  not  worshiped  at  the  shrine 
of  Bourbonism  or  of  Imperialism,  and  therefore  are  not 
blinded  by  political  prejudices.  They  understand  very 
well  that  it  is  the  disgrace  of  the  Empire  which  makes  a 
Republic  possible.  How  long  will  the  people  remember 
the  disgrace?  If  the  Republic  is  not  successful  in  repel- 
ling the  invasion,  will  the  people  support  it  ?  Such  ques- 
tions must  at  least  be  considered,  if  they  cannot  be 
answered.  It  is  plain  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  must  be 
adopted.  The  government  must  be  run  on  a  line  some- 
where between  the  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  are  Im- 
perialists and  Royalists,  on  the  other  "Republicans  and 
Communists.  It  will  not  do  to  offend  any  party  ;  all  must 
be  united  in  order  to  save  France.  The  words  Rdpiiblique 
Frangaise  have  therefore  not  been  adopted,  but  the  words 
Gotivernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale — a  government  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation.  As  a  result  the  stilted  admirers 
of  the  late  Emperor  have  nothing  to  say  and  the  Bourbons 
are  rather  pleased,  but  the  red  Republicans,  and  especially 
the  Communists,  are  beginning  to  effervesce. 

Before  the  new  government  was  organized  it  was  neces- 
sary to  issue  proclamations  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people. 
One  was  addressed  to  the  National  Guards  of  the  Seine, 
in  consequence  of  their  gallant  conduct  on  the  4th  inst. 
We  translate  the  following  statements:  "Thanks  to  you, 
this  victory  has  not  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  Personal  power 
no  longer  exists  in  France ;  the  whole  nation  assumes  its 
rights  and  takes  up  arms.  Maintain  the  laws  with  firm- 
ness, and  in  rivalry  with  our  noble  army  lead  the  nation 
on  to  victory."  There  is  no  reference  made  in  it  to  a 
Republic.      It  is  signed  as  follows  : 

The  Government  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  Emanuel 
Arago,  Cremieux,  Jules    Favre,  Jules    Ferry,   Gambetta, 
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Garnler-Pages,  Glals-Bizoin,  Pelletan,  Picard,  Rochefort, 
Jules  Simon,  General  Trochu, 

At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  addressd  to  the 
army,  and  signed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  it  there  is  only 
an  incidental  reference  to  the  Republic.  It  contains  the 
following:  '"We  are  not  a  partisan  government ;  we  are 
a  government  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  We  have 
but  one  object,  one  desire — the  salvation  of  the, country ." 

A  third  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  also  signed  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  Gene- 
ral Trochu's  name  is  omitted.  Its  chief  object  was  to  give 
notice  that  the  Governor  of  Paris,  who  belongs  to  no  politi- 
cal party,  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  new  government. 

With  the  organization  of  the  provisional  government — 
Republican  in  spirit  and  form — a  new  era  has  doubtless 
been  inaugurated.  The  ministers,  without  opposition,  took 
charge  of  their  respective  offices  with  instructions  to  make 
as  few  changes  in  their  personnel  as  possible.  Prefects 
have  been  appointed  for  all  the  departments.  All  able- 
bodied  men  have  been  called  into  the  service  ;  new  armies 
are  to  be  organized  ;  arms  and  ammunition  are  to  be  manu- 
factured. Paris  is  to  be  fortified  in  every  possible  manner  ; 
provisions  of  every  kind  are  to  be  brought  into  the  city  in 

anticipation  of  a  protracted  siege  ;  great  sacrifices  are  to 
be  made. 

The  President,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  responsibility  to  bear ;  but  all  are  busy  at  work 
night  and  day.  Fortunately  for  France  she  has  at  this 
time  a  few  noble  generous-hearted  men — men  of  talent, 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  may  be  that  God,  who 
rules  the  nations,  will  find  a  captain  to  lead  her  armies — 
a  skilful  pilot  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
storm  that  is  gathering.  In  Colonial  times  he  found  a 
Washington,  and  in  this  very  France,  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
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a  Lafayette,  who,  with  the  tri-colored  flag,  hastened  to  the 
reHef  of  the  American  Colonists.  So  may  it  be  again  ;  in 
the  darkest  hour  deHverance  may  come.  Born  of  a  Celtic 
ancestry  who  fled  from  persecution,  I  can  only  say  with 
the  venerable  M.  Theirs — "  God  help  them  ! " 

Accordingly  the  President  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

Citizens:  The  enemy  advances  upon  Paris.  The  city  is  well  forti- 
fied ;  but  it  is  time  to  organize  a  defense  for  the  neighboring  depart- 
ments. Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine,  the 
Seine-et-Oise  and  the  Seine-et-Marne,  to  rally  all  vv^ho  are  able  to 
bear  arms.  They  v^ill  be  supported  by  detachments  of  infantry  in 
Paris  and  by  cavalry  in  the  vicinity.  The  officers  of  these  detach- 
ments will  report  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  government, 
the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  receive  orders.  Let  every  citizen  respond 
to  the  call  of  his  country.  The  government  relies  upon  the  courage 
and  patronage  of  the  people. 

The  President  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  Governor 
of  Paris. 

General  Trochu. 
Septejnber,  6th,  1870 

On  the  same  day,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
addressed  a  lengthy  circular  letter  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  France  in  foreign  countries,  and  requested  them  to  place 
a  copy  of  it,  together  with  other  papers,  in  the  hands  of 
the  minister  of  the  court  to  which  each  one  is  accredited. 

In  a  very  able  and  skilful  manner  he  explained  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs  in  France  and  in  Paris  on  the  fourth  in- 
stant— that  the  Empire  fell  without  even  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  ;  and  that  the  deputies  of  the  left,  in  proclaim- 
ing the  Republic  (he  does  not  use  the  word  in  the  letter) 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  to  the  law  of 
necessity.  It  has  been  published  in  all  the  journals  of 
Paris,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction,  It  is  brimful  of 
patriotism  and  pathos,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good 
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impression  upon   foreign   nations  as  well  as   the   French 
people. 

At  the  same  time  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  addressed 
a  spirited  proclamation  to  the  Prefects  of  the  departments 
in  which  he  has  made  free  use  of  the  word  r^publiqiic. 
He  had  learned  that  the  larger  cities  of  the  departments 
were  in  advance  of  Paris — that  they  had  proclaimed  the 
Republic  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capitulation  had  reached 
them,  and  had  pulled  down  the  symbols  of  the  Empire. 
We  extract  the  following  :  "  Our  new  republic  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment which  encourages  useless  debates  and  political  dis- 
cussions. It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  government  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation — a  republic  of  war-to-the-knife  against 
the  invader, " 

M.  Etienne  Arago,  a  stanch  friend  of  the  republic  of  1 848, 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  in  an  address  to 
the  mayors  of  Paris,  twenty  in  all,  he  concludes  with  this 
exclamation — Vive  la  rdp^Lbliqitc  ! 

This  was  done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  violent 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Marseillaise,  a  newspaper  which 
M.  Henri  Rochefort  is  said  to  have  controlled.  It  was 
signed  by  General  Cluseret,  a  ••well-known  communist. 
The  next  day  (September  8th)  M.  Rochefort,  who  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  government  in  order  that  he 
might  restrain  this  turbulent  element,  had  inserted  in  all  the 
journals  a  statement  over  his  own  signature  that  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Marseillaise.  The 
supervision  of  the  barricades  has  been  given  to  him.  M. 
Rochefort,  though  regarded  as  a  communist,  has  respect- 
able relations,  and  is  unwilling  to  encourage  dissensions. 
He  is  exhorting  all  Frenchmen  to  unite  in  a  patriotic 
effort  to  repel  the  invasion. 

As  in  other  communications  we  have  only    been  able  to 
give  brief  sketches  so  we  must  continue  to  do.      Out  of 
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the  many  things  which  might  be  interesting  to  detail  we 
can  only  select  a  few  points.  Monday  morning  the  news- 
papers called  the  people  to  arms  and  every  issue  since  has 
repeated  the  call — "To  arms!  To  arms!"  One  thought 
controls  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all — the  defense  of  the 
capital.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  has  given  to 
the  people  a  new  view  of  the  situation — a  higher  ambition, 
a  brighter  prospect.  They  have  become  more  thoughtful, 
more  determined.  They  know  that  a  powerful  and  relent- 
less enemy  is  marching  upon  Paris  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  They  know  too  that  the  greatest  sacrifices 
must  be  made  if  they  would  save  France  from  still  greater 
disasters  and  humiliation.  I  have  been  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  not  only  under  the  Empire  but  since  the  Republic 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  several  times  outside  the  walls 
and  the  forts,  and  I  have  returned  in  the  evenings  not  only 
physically  exhausted  but  amazed  at  what  has  been  under- 
taken and  already  accomplished. 

General  Trochu,  who  is  President  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  Governor  of  Paris,  continues  his  efforts 
to  fortify  the  city.  He  has  called  to  his  assistance  the  best 
military  and  engineerirtg  talent  at  his  command,  and  has 
recently  made  a  tour  of  the  forts,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  he  thinks  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  Had  the  late 
Emperor  and  those  higher  in  command  heeded  his  sug- 
gestions a  few  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  military  organi- 
zation and  discipline  France  would  no  doubt  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  the  present  invasion.  The  popular 
belief  is  that  Paris  cannot  be  taken  ;  but  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  feeling,  occasionally  expressed  sub  voce  and 
read  in  the  newspapers  between  the  lines,  that  the 
Germans  can  take  the  city  at  any  time.  At  any  rate  the 
most  extensive  preparations  are  made  outside  the  walls 
to  repel  an  assault.  A  part  at  least  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  ordered  to  be  cut  down.     The  north  end  of 
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it,  stretching  across  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  the 
city  is  already  covered  with  trees  lying  in  every  direction, 
making  it  impossible  for  cavalry  and  infantry  to  approach 
the  walls.  In  like  manner  all  around  the  circle,  the  trees 
of  beautiful  parks  and  groves  are  felled  in  order  to 
obstruct  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  remove 
every  means  of  concealment.  What  will  become  of  the 
three  hundred  towns  and  villages  which  lie  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  no  one  can  foresee.  Many  of  them  are 
already  deserted  and  some  have  been  totally  destroyed 
lest  the  Germans  should  use  them  as  fortifications.  Mag- 
nificent private  residences  have  been  torn  down  without 
any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  owner.  Millions  of  prop- 
erty have  already  disappeared  and  millions  more  will  soon 
be  demolished.  The  people  seem  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  but  they  will  not  soon  forget  those  who  brought 
upon  them  their  losses. 

But  General  Trochu  has  on  hand  a  much  more  difificult 
undertaking — the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies. 
He  has  ordered  all  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  who  can  be 
spared  to  hasten  to  Paris.  Several  thousand  have  already 
arrived ;  their  experience  with  artillery  fits  them  for  ser- 
vice in  the  forts.  He  has  also  issued  a  call  for  the  young 
men  of  the  departments  who  have  reached  the  age  for 
military  service — supposed  to  be  one  hundred  thousand- 
and  some  of  these  have  reached  Paris.  They  are  fresh 
from  the  fields  and  workshops,  and  of  course  have  no  ex- 
perience with  arms. 

Paris  has  suddenly  became  a  great  military  camp.  All 
business  is  suspended  except  that  which  pertains  to  the 
defense  of  the  city.  From  early  morning  until  late  at 
night  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the 
tramp  of  the  soldiers  are  heard  in  the  streets.  In  every 
ward  recruiting  stations  are  opened,  and  all  able-bodied 
men  are  urged  to  enter  some  branch  of  the  service — the 
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regular  army,  the  gardes  mobiles  or  the  Home  Guards. 
Companies,  battaHons,  regiments  and  brigades  are  organ- 
ized. It  is  estimated  that  in  a  fortnight  one  hundred 
thousand  able-bodied  men  will  be  equipped  and  drilled  and 
ready  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  repel  an 
assault.  Siege  guns  and  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  and 
chassepots  and  ammunition  and  clothing  are  to  be  manu- 
factured. The  old  muskets  are  to  be  converted  into 
breech-loaders ;  they  are  to  be  called  fusils  a  tabatitre,  or 
snuff-box  guns.  Fortunately  large  quantities-of  old  musk- 
kets  have  been  found  at  Vincennes,  in  the  military  school, 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  other  places.  Already 
hundreds  of  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  corporals  are  ex- 
ercising the  people  in  the  use  of  arms — marching  and 
countermarching  —  some  in  uniform,  but  very  many  in 
citizens'  dress.  Drummers  are  trained  to  beat  the  drum 
and  buglers  to  play  the  bugle. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  M.  Magnin, 
who  succeeded  M.  Duvernois,  has  continued  the  work  of 
gathering  in  all  kinds  of  provisions.  Large  quantities  of 
coal,  wood  and  peat,  grain  hay  and  straw,  beans,  peas, 
and  potatoes — in  short  everything  that  can  be  used  in  a 
protracted  siege  is  purchased  and  shipped  into  Paris. 

And  once  more  an  order  is  issued  in  relation  to  foreign 
residents  and  tourists,  including  also  the  riff-raff  of  the 
faubourgs  who  can  only  be  a  burden  to  the  city.  This 
time  it  is  signed  by  the  new  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  de 
Keratry,  and  the  order  is  peremptory.  The  police,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissaires,  still  continue  to  gather 
up  the  poor,  the  idle  and  the  vicious  and  to  place  them 
outside  the  gates.  The  Germans  who  linger  behind  and 
have  not  secured  special  permits  to  remain  are  allowed 
another  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the  city.  To  foreigners 
in  general  the  order  is  not  less  explicit ;  they  are  all  ad- 
vised to  leave  without  further  delay     Accordingly  there 
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is  a  rush  for  the  railroads — Americans,  Enghshmen,  Bel- 
gians, Russians,  Austrians,  Swiss,  Italians,  Spanish,  Turks, 
Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  ministers  and  consuls  pack  their  trunks  and 
hasten  to  leave  the  city.  Mr.  Washburne  and  Mr.  Olcott 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Kern  of  Switzerland,  and  a  few 
others  remain  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  French  people. 
As  for  myself  I  have  not  as  yet  fully  made  up  my  mind 
what  I  shall  do.  There  are  still  a  few  days  in  which  I 
may  escape  southward  in  the  direction  of  Spain. 

The  word  Imperml  became  suddenly  offensive  to  the 
people,  and  the  Government  immediately  issued  an 
order  to  erase  it  from  the  fronts  of  the  theatres,  opera 
houses,  museums,  libraries  and  other  public  buildings  ;  the 
word  National  has  been  substituted.  The  names  of 
several  streets  have  been  changed ;  one  is  named  General 
Uhrich  and  another  the  Fourth  of  September,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Republic.  The  beautiful  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  III.  in  alto  relievo,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tuileries  above  the  entrance  into  Place  du  Carrousel 
has  been  covered  over  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  big  N. 
which  has  been  prominent  in  every  part  of  the  city  no 
longer  appears.  In  short  every  symbol  of  the  Empire  has 
been  destroyed  plastered  over,  or  shipped  out  of  the 
country. 

To  save  the  valuable  collections  of  art  in  the  numerous 
museums  for  which  Paris  is  distinguished,  orders  have  been 
issued  that  the  statuary,  the  paintings,  the  tapestry,  the 
ten  thousand  objects  of  value,  beauty  and  curiosity, 
ancient  and  modern,  be  boxed  up,  shipped  off,  buried  in 
the  earth  or  hid  in  the  catacombs  under  the  city.  Even 
the  statuary  in  the  parks,  gardens,  and  other  public  places, 
the  beautiful  pieces  of  bronze  and  marble  are  removed  ; 
and  those  of  colossal  size  are  surrounded  with  heavy 
frames  covered  with  plank.      The  magnificent    pieces  of 
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sculpture  in  alto-relievo  on  the  sides  of  the  Triumphal  arch 
are  protected  in  like  manner.  All  this  is  done  by 
order  of  the  government,  and,  when  necessary,  under  the 
cover  of  night. 

In  the  midst  of  these  herculean  efforts,  cheerful  news 
reached  the  capital.  The  Republic  has  been  proclaimed  in 
all  the  cities  of  France  not  occupied  by  the  Germans  ; 
meetings  are  held  in  the  departments  and  efforts  are  made 
to  organize  armies  and  most  of  all,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  republic.  The  evening 
journals  of  the  8th  inst.  contained  this  information  ;  where- 
upon the  members  of  the  government  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  Paris  arranged  for  an  ovation.  Mr.  Washburne 
appeared  on  the  veranda  of  his  residence  near  the  Tri- 
umphal arch  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  new  re- 
public. Other  delegations,  both  civic  and  military,  hastened 
with  music  and  banners  to  his  residence,  and  were  received 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  These  interviews,  as  well  as 
the  promptness  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  have  been 
so  highly  colored  by  the  editors  of  journals,  and  their 
reporters,  that  an  armed  intervention  has  been  suggested 
and  is  really  discussed  in  earnest.  The  example  of  La- 
fayette and  his  brave  soldiers,  crossing  the  ocean  with  arms 
and  ammunition  to  help  the  American  colonists  to  establish 
a  republic  is  prominent  before  them,  and  they  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  assistance  will  not  be  sent.  Strange  hallucina- 
tion indeed !  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  an  honest  con- 
viction of  many  intelligent  French  people.  In  their  des- 
peration they  are  willing  to  believe  what  every  American 
knows  is  an  impossibility. 

Another  item  of  news,  received  on  the  same  day  en- 
couraged the  people.  General  Vinoy  commanding  the 
Thirteenth  army  corps  reached  Paris.  By  a  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre and  by  forced  marches  he  arrived  at  Laon,  and 
from  there  hastened  back  by  railroad.      Some  of  his  troops 
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are  encamped  on  vacant  grounds  near  the  Triumphal  arch, 
for  rest  and  sleep  ;  for  since  they  left  Paris,  three  weeks 
ago,  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  either. 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  what  has  perhaps  most  of 
all  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  during  the  last 
week.  The  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  suburban  towns 
and  villages  have  become  panic  stricken  and  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  their  enemies.  Pell-mell  they*hasten  to- 
wards the  city,  believing  that  their  only  safety  is  inside 
the  w^alls.  Those  who  have  the  products  of  the  soil,  live 
stock  and  property  of  value,  are  admitted  ;  the  poor  are  ex- 
cluded. From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  thes^ 
terror-stricken  people  crowd  the  roads,  the  gateways  and 
avenues  leading  to  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tile  and  Place  du  Trone.  Such  scenes  have  doubtless  never 
been  witnessed — and  they  continue  from  day  to  day — vehi- 
cles of  every  kind,  carriages,  wagons,  carts  and  hand-carts, 
loaded  with  grain,  and  hay,  and  straw,  and  wood,  and  char- 
coal, and  peat,  and  vegetables,  and  farming  utensils,  and 
household  furniture,  and  women  and  children,  and  turkeys, 
and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  chickens,  piled  up  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  ;  and  mingled  with  these  are  thousands  of 
fat  cattle,  and  milk  cows,  and  calves,  and  horses,  and  mules, 
and  donkeys,  and  sheep,  and  swine.  Everything  that  can 
be  useful  in  a  protracted  siege  is  admitted  into  the  city. 
Grain  stacks,  and  hay  stacks,  and  straw  stacks  are  novel- 
ties in  the  center  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  numerous  herds 
of  domestic  animals.  The  braying  of  donkeys,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  is  strange  music  in 
contrast  with  the  sounds  of  the  buofle  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum.  We  pity  the  dumb  brutes  in  their  changed  con- 
dition, they  cannot  understand  why  they  have  been  so  sud- 
denly transferred  from  the  country  into  the  city. 
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IN  these  inauspicious  circumstances — the  victorious 
armies  of  the  Germans  approaching  Paris  on  the  north 
and  east — I  would  not  think  of  remaining  here  if  my  friend 
Dr.  S.  did  not  desire  me  to  remain  with  him.  We  have 
had  frequent  interviews  on  the  subject  of  a  siege,  he 
maintaining  that  it  will  not  last  many  weeks,  I  that  it  might 
continue  several  months.  He  is  much  more  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  resources  of  the  French  than  I  am,  and  I 
may  add,  that  his  views  are  much  more  in  harmony  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  foreigners  in  Paris.  The 
policy  of  the  late  Emperor  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  confidence  generally,  but  since  the  Empire  has 
fallen,  and  the  people  have  proclaimed  the  Republic  with 
such  unanimity,  I  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  withhold 
my  sympathy.  Such  exhibitions  of  patriotism  as  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  ten  days,  on  the  side  too  of  liberty 
and  free  government  have  certainly  never  been  surpassed 
in  any  country.  We  hear  that  all  the  cities  of  France 
not  occupied  by  the  Germans  have  proclaimed  the  Re- 
public, and  that  every  able-bodied  citizen  has  entered 
some  branch  or  other  of  the  service  for  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

I  have  likewise  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Washburne,  as 
well  as  with  Mr.  Olcott,  and  it  is  due  to  both  of  them  to  say 
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that  they  advised  me  not  to  take  the  risks  of  a  protracted 
siege.  M.  le  Docteur  Benjamin  Ball,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  has  encouraged  me  to  remain.  He  has 
charge  of  several  wards  in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  is  a 
French  Protestant  in  religion,  was  born  of  English  and 
Italian  parents,  speaks  English  well,  but  in  every  other 
respect  is  a  Frenchman.  He  loves  France,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Republican,  and  has  thus  far  shown  me  many  kind- 
nesses. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  when  meditating 
alone  on  this  subject  I  have  had  serious  reflections.  It  is 
well  known  that  large  quantities  of  provisions,  of  every 
kind,  have  been  brought  into  the  city,  in  anticipation  of  a 
protracted  siege  ;  and  should  the  Parisians  become  obsti- 
nate, as  did  the  Jews  when  the  Romans,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Titus,  invaded  Palestine  and  surrounded  Jerusalem, 
I  might  lose  my  life  or  be  reduced  to  want.  The  long 
and  dreary  months  of  winter  are  coming  on,  and  to  the 
cold  may  be  added,  starvation  among  the  poor,  pestilence, 
a  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  possibly  an  insurrection 
in  which  fraternal  blood  may  drench  the  streets  of  Paris. 
All  this  and  much  more  has  appeared  before  me  in  im- 
agination, and  still  I  have  resolved  to  take  my  chances  with 
other  foreigners.  There  is  another  reason  for  believing 
that  the  French  may  make  a  desperate  resistance.  The 
Emperor  is  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  and  there  is  no  gov- 
ernment in  France  with  which  the  Germans  can  make  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  National  Assembly  will  have  to  be 
elected,  and  the  French  are  not  in  a  mood  to  do  this.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilites. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  became  acquainted  with 
an  American  citizenMr.  R.,  who  had  resided  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.  He 
has  thought  it  best,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  issued 
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(his  wife  being  a  German),  to  change  his  place  of  residence 
to  London  for  a  few  weeks,  confident  that  there  will  soon 
be  an  intervention  by  the  continental  powers,  and  that 
peace  will  follow.  Before  leaving  the  city  he  placed  in  my 
care  his  domicile  on  Rue  St.  Honore,  near  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  here  I  am  comfortably  housed.  It  consists 
of  a  half  dozen  apartments  on  the  third  story  which  face 
the  south  and  overlook  a  court.  The  building  itself  is 
constructed  in  modern  French  style,  though  it  is  not  by 
any  means  as  large  as  some  are.  It  is  five  stories  high 
above  the  pavement  (some  are  six  or  seven)  and  it  is  fire- 
proof throughout.  How  the  city,  so  densely  populated, 
is  made  fire  proof,  is  a  question  that  has  interested  me  ; 
and  I  have  frequently  delayed  long  enough  in  passing 
along  the  streets  in  which  improvements  are  being  made  to 
notice  the  several  stages,  in  the  construction  of  these 
beautiful  buildings.  There  is  always  a  solid  foundation 
laid  and  the  basement  or  cellar  is  invariably  arched. 
Places  of  business  are  usually  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  entrance,  which  admits  a  coach  and  two  horses  into 
the  court.  In  one  of  the  large  doors  or  gates,  there 
is  a  small  door  which  opens  by  ringing  a  bell.  At 
the  rear  are  apartments  for  the  conciei'ge  or  porter, 
and  still  farther  in  the  rear,  and  around  the  court  are 
warerooms  and  stables.  They  are  all  built  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  and  open  into  the  court,  where  the  hydrant 
is  and  where  necessary  work  is  attended  to  by  the  ser- 
vants. The  second  story  is  low  and  is  used  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
occupants.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  stories  are  occu- 
pied by  families  ;  they  are  reached  by  flights  of  stairs  used 
in  common,  which  are  kept  in  good  condition  by  the  concierge 
and  his  family.  Non-combustible  material  is  used  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof ;  the  walls  are  stone  ;  the  joists 
are  iron  ;  the  floors  are  brick,  overlaid  with  mosaic  work 
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in  cement  or  it  may  be  with  wood,  and  the  roof  is  zinc 
composition.  The  stairs  are  made  of  iron  and  wood ; 
formerly  they  were  made  of  stone.  The  several  stories 
are  so  constructed  that  a  dozen  or  more  families  may  re- 
side in  the  same  building,  each  one  occupying  a  group  of 
rooms  on  the  same  flat.  In  this  style  many  respectable 
people  live  in  Paris,  even  ministers  of  state.  The  water 
supply  and  drainage  are  usually  good,  and  in  ordinary 
times  the  court  and  halls  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  All 
persons  entering  or  departing  pass  before  the  porter  who 
is  responsible  to  the  proprietor. 

Now  that  I  have  concluded  to  remain  in  Paris  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  outside  world  must  cease.  If  this 
communication  should  reach  its  destination,  you  may  re- 
gard it  as  my  last,  for  at  least  several  weeks,  possibly 
months.  I  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  a  few  items  which 
might  be  much  extended  if  space  permitted. 

The  proscripts  who  have  been  absent  from  Paris  since 
the  2d  of  December,  1851,  are  returning  to  share  the 
dangers  of  a  siege  which  may  be  the  greatest  the  world 
has  seen.  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  been  in  England,  and 
Edgar  Ouinet,  who  has  been  in  Switzerland,  have  returned 
from  exile,  Ledru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Schoelcher — 
all  distinguished  Frenchmen,  have  announced  their  arrival. 
Others  less  distinguished  perhaps,  but  well  known  in 
France  will  never  return ;  they  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  broken  hearted,  as  it  is  said,  on  account  of  a 
long  separation  from  friends  and  their  native  land. 
Among  these  are  Charas,  Flocon  and  Charles  Kestner. 
They  have  not  been  permitted  to  see  the  return  of  the 
Republic  for  which  they  labored  and  suffered  persecution. 
Two  small  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Hugo  hav^e 
already  appeared— his  Clidtimcnts  and  liis  N'apolcoii  Ic  Petit. 
Edgar  Ouinet  and  Louis  Blanc  write  every  day  for  the 
journals. 
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The  new  government  continues  to  work  with  commend- 
able vigor.     On  the  12th  inst.  the  following  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  indispensable,  in  case  of  an  investment  of  Paris, 
that  the  government  preserve  its  entire  liberty  of  action  to  organize 
a  defense  in  the  departments,  and  to  maintain  its  authority.  Be  it 
decreed  : 

First.  That  M.  Cremieux,  a  member  of  the  government  for  the 
defense  of  the  nation,  guard  of  the  seal.  Minister  of  Justice,  be  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  government  and  to  exercise  its  powers. 

Second.  That  each  ministerial  department  be  represented  by  a 
special  delegate  who  shall  accompany  him. 

Third.  The  member  of  the  government  shall  have  his  seat  at 
Tours,  and  shall  change  it  from  place  to  place  should  the  necessities 
of  the  national  defense  require  it. 

Fourth.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  present  decree  shall  cease 
when  free  communication  with  Paris  is  restored. 

Fifth.  Each  of  the  ministers  is  required  to  execute  the  present 
decree  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  his  department  of  service. 

M.  Cremieux  Immediately  left  Paris  and  entered  upon 
the  work  of  organizing  a  defense  for  the  departments,  and 
M.  Glais-Bizoin  has  since  been  authorized  to  join  him. 
Thus  the  two  oldest  members  have  been  sent  to  Tours  to 
organize  a  branch  government.  The  organization  of 
armies  will  be  the  principal  part  of  their  work — though 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  military  affairs — armies  of  un- 
disciplined youth  to  meet  the  victorious  Germans.  On 
the  one  hand  what  folly  ;  on  the  other  what  patriotism. 

In  the  meantime  official  news  reached  Paris  that  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have  recognized  the  new  government,  and 
the  day  following  the  venerable  M.  Thiers  was  commis- 
sioned to  visit  England,  Russia,  Austria  and  Italy.  His 
mission  is,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Ministers  of  State  of  these  several  countries,  to  advocate 
an  intervention,  an  armistice  and  an  honorable  peace. 
The   Republican  leaders  entertain    hopes  that  the  great 
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powers  of  Europe  will  interpose  and  save  France  from 
further  loss.  M.  Tissot  has  been  sent  as  charge  d'affaires 
to  London  instead  of  M.  de  la  Vallette,  and  M.  Tachard, 
who  was  deputy  under  the  Empire,  to  Brussels. 

On  the  13th  inst.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  a 
grand  review  of  the  extemporized  forces  of  Paris — the 
work  of  eight  days.  They  are  under  the  command  of  nine 
generals  or  admirals,  to  each  of  whom  is  given  a  section 
of  the  e7iceinte  or  walls  of  the  city  to  guard.  Not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  were  in  line  extending  from 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  Place  de  la  Bastille.  They  con- 
sisted of  mobiles  and  National  Guards.  Nearly  all  the 
departments  were  represented  by  battalions  of  mobiles  who 
have  hastened  to  defend  the  capital.  General  Trochu  with 
a  large  number  of  staff  officers  reviewed  them  on  horse- 
back. 

But  what  may  we  say  of  these  undisciplined  volunteers 
who  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  city.  Some  of 
the  battalions  are  already  uniformed  and  armed  with 
chassepots,  but,  certainly,  three-fourths  of  them  are  in  citi- 
zen's dress,  and  have  the  old  muskets  which  can  only  be 
used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  drill. 
They  are  made  up  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  men  of  seventy 
years  of  age  and  boys  of  sixteen.  Each  battalion  con- 
sists of  eight  hundred  men,  and  is  allowed  to  elect  its  own 
officers,  but  their  commissions  may  be  taken  from  them  at 
any  time.  They  represent  every  grade  of  society,  as  well 
as  every  shade  of  politics.  The  National  Guards  consist 
chiefly  of  business  men  of  the  cit)-,  who  are  not  expected 
to  fight  outside  the  walls.  The  mobiles  are  younger  men 
and  generally  belong  to  the  working  classes. 

The  marines,  who  have  hastened  to  Paris,  are  in  the 
forts  and  redoubts,  and  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Vinoy  and 
Ducrot,  as  well  as  independent  battalions  of  cavalry,  are 
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outside  the  walls.  They  possibly  do  not  exceed  sixty 
thousand  men.  Most  of  them  have  never  been  in  battle, 
and,  of  course,  are  without  the  experience  of  old  soldiers. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  be  able  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans. 

The  enrollment  of  citizens  in  all  the  wards  continues. 
Battalions,  regiments  and  brigades  are  organized  and  as- 
signed to  their  places.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  have  already  been  distributed, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  old  muskets.  There  is  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  in  every  ward,  and  the  greatest 
activity  prevails. 

To  M.  Jules  Ferry,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
government,  has  been  committed  the  study  of  the  perplex- 
ing questions  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban 
districts,  as  well  as  those  residing  immediately  within  the 
walls.  He  has  had  several  meetings  of  the  mayors  of  the 
city  and  with  the  representatives  of  the  districts  outside, 
to  consult  on  these  and  kindred  topics.  It  is  supposed 
that  about  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  immediately  around  Paris  have  escaped  south- 
ward into  other  departments,  taking  with  them  all  they 
could  carry,  and  now  it  has  become  a  duty  to  provide  for 
the  remaining  half.  Since  the  advance  of  the  Germans 
these  panic-stricken  people  have  been  seeking  refuge  in- 
side the  walls.  They  have  lands,  and  homes,  and  produce 
which  they  are  unwilling  wholly  to  abandon,  and  they  pre- 
fer to  take  their  chances  in  the  city.  They  still  come  by 
thousands  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 

Correspondents  of  newspapers  have  attempted  to  give 
descriptions  of  these  scenes,  but  all  agree  that  they  cannot 
be  represented.  In  the  history  of  invasions  they  have 
never  been  equalled.  The  people  are  not  only  terror- 
stricken  but  they  seem  to  be  enraged.  Some  belong  to 
families   with  titles  and  wealth,  who  have  their  palaces, 
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villas,  lawns  and  parks  in  these  suburban  districts  ;  others 
are  manufacturing  princes  who  have  found  it  convenient 
to  reside  near  their  works ;  others  are  skilled  artisans  and 
laborers  who  have  lived  in  comfort  and  happiness  whilst 
others  have  been  farmers,  gardeners,  dairymen  and  florists, 
but  all  are  required  to  abandon  their  homes  and  their  occu- 
pations. Some  have  already  witnessed  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  dwellings,  gardens,  parks  and  lawns,  towns, 
villages,  factories,  furnaces,  mills  and  workshops.  This 
has  become  a  frightful  military  necessity.  Out  of  the 
ruins  thousands  of  laborers  are  engaged  constructing  for- 
tifications and  breastworks.  Wise  or  unwise  the  defense 
of  the  city  requires  this  destruction  of  property,  even 
before  a  single  shell  has  been  thrown. 

Of  the  great  battle  at  Sedan  the  people  of  Paris  know 
very  little  as  yet.  The  Emperor  no  doubt  gave  orders  to 
withhold  information  concerning  his  movements  ;  and  the 
ministers  were  unwilling  to  give  to  the  public  what  was 
received  in  their  departments.  Even  since  the  Republic 
has  been  proclaimed,  the  editors  of  journals  seem  averse  to 
giving  any  of  the  details.  As  a  result  we  are  indebted  to 
the  correspondents  of  English  and  Belgian  newspapers 
for  nearly  all  that  has  reached  us.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Emperor  and  MacMahon  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  fourth  German  army  was  organized  at  Metz,  and 
that  it  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Pre,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Albert.  This  flank  movement  effect- 
ually prevented  MacMahon  from  making  a  junction  with 
Bazaine  and  brought  upon  the  French  the  conflict  at 
Sedan. 

The  feeling  against  the  Emperor  is  not  mitigated  by  any 
consideration  that  can  be  presented.  His  pretensions  as  a 
chief  executive  were  so  extravagant  that  no  one  ventures 
to  apologise  for  his  conduct.  His  incapacity  as  a  leader 
in  the  field,  his  ignorance  of  military  science,  and  his  lack 
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of  courage  in  a  great  emergency,  are  apparent  even  to 
those  who  are  not  trained  in  the  schools  ;  most  of  all  he 
has  shown  his  weakness  in  submitting  to  the  dictation  of 
the  regency. 

There  is  a  mixed  opinion  in  Paris  concerning  Marshal 
Bazaine,  although  every  person  tries  to  think  well  of  him. 
The  Republicans  make  themselves  believe  that  he  is  fight- 
ino^  for  them,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  affirmed  that  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  Empire,  and  that  he  prefers  to  fall 
with  it.  His  army  has  now  been  surrounded  a  full  month, 
and  his  chances  for  escape  are  becoming  less  and  less  every 
day.  If  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  need  of  help  the 
fourth  German  army  would  have  been  ordered  back  to 
Metz,  but  it  is  moving  upon  the  north  of  Paris,  and  the 
Landwehr  are  crossing  the  Rhine. 

The  government  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
leaving  Paris,  until  the  nth  inst,  when  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  remain  and  to  send  out  a  deputation. 

On  the  1 2th  inst.  an  order  was  issued  requiring  the 
ponts-levis  at  the  gates  to  be  raised  every  night  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Yesterday  the  time  expired  for  leaving  Paris  by  railroad 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  government,  but  the 
mail  service  continues  westward. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  made  president  of  the  scientific  committee,  to  which 
are  referred  all  the  inventions  that  may  be  useful  in  the 
defense  of  the  city.  A  large  number  have  already  been 
presented,  among  which  is  a  steam  mitrailleuse,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  sweep  down  a  whole  regiment  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

M.  de  Keratry,  Prefect  of  Police,  announces  that  five 
thousand  men  have  been  expelled  from  the  city  as  vaga- 
bonds, as  well  as  two  thousand  prostitute  women. 

On  the  14th   inst.  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
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on  the  subject  of  the  review.  In  it  he  congratulated  the 
thousands  who  presented  themselves  in  line,  and  expressed 
himself  with  oreat  confidence. 

The  flotilla  of  the  Seine  has  its  rendezvous  at  St.  Cloud. 
It  consists  of  four  floating  batteries  and  twenty-one 
steamers  of  smaller  size.  The  armament  is  composed  of 
thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  large  and  small,  which  are  ser- 
ved by  twenty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  marines. 

The  Park  of  the  Tuileries  is  now  filled  with  artillery 
wagons,  horses  and  men.  They  have  come  from  the  de- 
partments where  perhaps  they  could  be  more  useful  to 
France. 

The  Communists,  within  the  last  week,  have  had  several 
meetings  and  violent  speeches  have  been  made  ;  Blanqui 
has  started  La  Patrie  en  Danger,  a  vile  sheet. 

On  account  of  the  order  issued  by  the  government  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  persons  of  German  birth,  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  has  undertaken  a  work  which  may  compromise  him 
with  the  French  people.  The  communards  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  ill  of  him.  The  ambassador  of  Switzerland,  M. 
Kern,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  representative  of  Bavaria. 
The  French  government  has  ordered  free  passes  on  all  the 
railroads  leading  to  Germany ;  and  the  assistants  at  the 
American  and  Swiss  legations  accompany  the  expelled 
Germans  to  the  railroad  stations  to  see  that  they  are  not 
imposed  upon. 

A  few  days  ago,  believing  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
leave  Paris,  and  thinking  that  I  might  never  again  look 
upon  the  queen  city  of  the  world,  I  once  more  ascended 
Montmartre  with  telescope  in  hand.  From  this  elevated 
point,  facing  the  south,  we  have  before  us  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  capital.  On  the  right  are  the  Triumphal 
Arch  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs  with  its  glittering  dome; 
then  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  the  Notre  Dame  and 
the   Pantheon  ;  and   on  the  left  the  Column  of  July,  with 
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its  gold  covered  globe.  Looking  down  upon  the  proud 
city,  soon  again  to  be  encompassed  by  a  mighty  army,  I 
was  forced  into  a  thoughtful  and  serious  mood;  Delenda 
est  Carthago  came  rapidly  to  mind.  Will  the  Germans 
deliberately  destroy  Paris  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  But 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  all-conquering  Romans, 
and  their  presence  may  provoke  the  French  and  indirectly 
secure  this  frightful  result.  May  we  not  hope  that  there 
will  soon  be  an  intervention  and  an  honorable  peace. 
And  now,  dear  reader,  farewell. 


M..LEON    GAMBETTA 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PARIS,   SEPTEMBER  27TH,     187O. 

The  Investment  Completed — Two  Balloons  sent  out — First  Battles — 
Miserable  Cowards — Interview  between  Jules  Favre  and  Count 
Bismarck — Proclamations  and  Orders — News  from  Strasbourg 
and  Metz. 

TH  E  investment  of  Paris  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  On 
the  1 8th  inst,  the  last  railroad  was  taken,  the  last 
telegraph  line  was  cut,  and  now  the  postroads  all  around  the 
city  are  occupied  by  the  Germans.  No  one  can  pass 
through  the  lines  except  at  the  risk  of  life.  Three  months 
ago  who  would  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  ?  Certainly  no  one  in  France ;  possibly  no  one  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  a  European 
tour ;  now  I  am  a  prisoner  in  a  great  city,  with  permission, 
however,  to  go  where  I  please  inside  the  walls,  and  at  pro- 
per hours  of  the  day  outside  the  gates.  Of  course  I  can 
no  longer  think  of  a  correspondence  with  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  but  I  may  make  free  use  of  my  note  book. 
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How  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  outside 
world  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  Parisian  population 
very  much.  An  imprisonment  of  nine  days  has  already 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  people.  They  have  so  long  re- 
garded Paris  as  the  center  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the 
business  and  educated  classes  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of 
news.  The  London  Twies  and  a  few  other  journals  have 
been  smueeled  in  througfh  the  lines  on  several  occasions, 
but  the  people  can  only  get  the  telegrams  a  week  or  so 
after  date.  A  daring  fellow  by  the  name  of  Letoile,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  secret  service  of  the  government,  has,  it  is 
said,  crossed  the  lines  several  times  ;  and  it  is  also  reported 
that  a  woman  from  one  of  the  departments  reached 
Paris  three  days  ago  with  valuable  information.  But  this 
method  of  conveying  intelligence  into  and  out  of  the  city 
cannot  be  continued,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  persons 
patriotic  enough  to  risk  their  lives  ;  especially  since  it  is 
known  that  the  Germans  are  forming  a  triple  line  of  earth- 
works around  the  great  circle. 

To  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  to  the  scien- 
tific men  whom  he  has  called  to  his  assistance  has  been 
given  the  study  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  news.  The  government  is  especially  interested 
in  keeping  up  communication  with  the  deputation  at 
Tours.  Many  ingenious  devices  have  been  suggested  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  difficulties  are  numerous,  whatever 
means  may  be  considered. 

A  certain  variety  of  shepherd  dogs,  it  is  said,  would 
return  to  the  city  if  taken  out  in  balloons  and  would  bring 
messages  in  their  collars.  Again  it  is  said,  that  glass 
globes  might  be  used  as  the  bearers  of  messages  to  and 
from  Paris  if  placed  in  the  Seine  or  Marne  and  taken  out 
at  certain  points  in  the  city  and  below  it.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  cables  might  be  laid  in  the  rivers — one  down 
the  Seine  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  and  others  up  the 
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Seine  and  Marne,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  money  will  be 
spent  in  any  of  these  uncertain  methods  and  besides  the 
cables  are  not  manufactured. 

In  the  meantime  two  balloons  ascended  from  the  top 
of  Montmartre,  crossed  the  German  lines  and  landed 
safely  in  France.  The  first,  called  the  Neptune,  rose  on  the 
23d  inst.,  and  took  out  letters,  newspapers  and  govern- 
ment messages.  The  second,  called  the  Cit^  de  Florence, 
rose  on  the  25th  inst,  at  eleven  o'clock  with  letters, 
newspapers,  M.  Jules  Favre's  report  and  pigeons.  After 
a  safe  voyage  of  two  hours  and  a  half  it  landed  in  the 
department  of  Dreux.  A  pigeon  was  immediately  set 
loose  with  a  dispatch  which  it  brought  into  Paris  the  same 
day.  So  much  pleased  are  the  people  with  this  novel 
method  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  that 
M.  Rampont,  director  of  the  postal  service,  has  engaged 
to  send  out  a  balloon  every  two  or  three  days. 

Soon  after  the  great  battle  at  Sedan,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  German  armies,  commanded  respectively  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
set  out  on  diverging  lines.  The  former  took  the  di- 
rection of  Reims  and  the  latter  the  direction  of  Laon, 
and  swept  over  large  districts  of  country.  At  Reims  the 
13th,  army  corps  crossed  over  to  Soissons,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  and  joined. the  Fourth  army.  The  Third 
army  descended  the  Marne  to  Meaux,  crossed  over  to 
Melun  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  approached  Paris  from  the  southeast.  The  Fourth 
army  descended  the  valleys  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  and 
approached  Paris  from  the  northeast.  These  valleys  are 
not  separated  by  mountains,  but  by  undulating  tracts  of 
land,  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  The  towns  and  cities  we 
have  mentioned,  are  the  seats  of  government  for  as  many 
departments.  Some  of  them  have  extensive  commercial 
relations,  and  are  rich  and  populous.     Soissons  is  a  forti- 
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fied  city  and  has  concluded  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than 
capitulate. 

As  already  intimated,  the  enceinte  or  walls  of  Paris,  are  di- 
vided into  nine  sections  and  a  commanding  officer  is  placed 
over  every  one.  These  sections  are  connected  with  the  rail- 
road, which  passes  around  the  city  inside  the  walls,  so  that 
troops,  arms  and  ammunition  may  be  easily  sent  from  one 
section  to  another  in  case  of  an  assault.  The  first  six  are 
on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  on  the  south  or  left  bank.  The  river 
which  enters  the  city  on  the  southeast,  flows  out  on  the 
southwest,  forming  a  semicircle.  On  a  line  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  are  forts  Issy, 
Vanves,  Montrouge,  Bicetre  and  Ivry.  These  forts  are 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  walls.  South  of  these  forts  and  from  one  to  two 
miles  distant  from  them,  are  elevated  lands  and  numerous 
towns  and  villages,  among  which  are  Sevres,  Meudon, 
Clamart,  Chatillon,  Bagneux,  Villejuif  and  Vitry.  Follow- 
ing the  circle  around  we  have  Fort  Charenton,  between  the 
forks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  On  the  east  we  have 
forts  Vincennes,  Nogent,  Rosny  and  Noisy ;  on  the  north 
Aubervilliers,  Est,  the  Double  Crown  and  Briche,  and  on 
the  west  the  great  fort  or  citadel,  Valerien,  besides 
numerous  redoubts  and  earthworks. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst,  General  Vinoy, 
whose  headquarters  had  been  at  Fort  Charenton,  ordered 
a  reconnoissance  to  be  made  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne  which  revealed  the  presence  of  the  Germans  several 
miles  distant  from  the  fort.  There  was  skirmishing  at  first 
and  then  an  engagement,  but  the  French  were  forced  back 
with  a  loss  of  6  men  killed  and  2il  wounded.  The  troops 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  crossing  the  Seine  at 
Choisy-le-Roi,  pressed  on  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Versailles. 
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The  next  day  the  Germans  advanced  upon  three  sides 
of  the  city,  north,  east  and  south,  and  drove  in  the  French 
pickets.  On  the  south  several  important  points  were 
taken,  and  the  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Ducrot  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  evening  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  the  telegraph  lines  were  cut. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  September  19th,  all  Paris 
was  awakened  by  the  booming  of  cannon.  The  French 
artillery  was  beating  back  the  Germans  who  had  steadily 
advanced  during  the  night,  and  were  taking  possession 
of  elevated  points  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  a  solemn 
hour  for  the  Parisians.  General  Ducrot,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  14th  army  corps,  had  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  Vanves.  Two  divisions  of  infantry  occupied 
this  part  of  the  circle  from  Sevres  to  Vitry.  Redoubts 
had  been  in  the  course  of  construction  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  the  enemy  from  taking  possession  of  a  well 
macadamized  road  leading  from  Choisi-le-Roi  to  Versailles, 
but  these  were  abandoned  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  result 
was  a  panic  on  the  right.  There  were  indications  of  a 
general  stampede  all  along  the  line  and  to  prevent  it  Gen- 
eral Ducrot  was  obliged  to  order  the  infantry  to  fall  back. 
The  fighting,  however,  continued  until  late  in  the  evening, 
for  the  Germans  were  determined  to  gain  a  decided  victory. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  had  possession  of  Versailles,  Sevres, 
Meudon,  Clamart,  Chatillon,  Bagneux  and  Villejuif  ;  in- 
deed all  the  towns  and  villages  of  importance  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  were  in  their  possession.  The  bridges 
leading  to  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres  were  blown  up  during  the 
night  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  the  city.  On 
the  east  the  Germans  advanced  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
forts  and  took  possession  of  the  plains  of  Avron  and  the 
forests  of  Bondy.  In  like  manner  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  advanced  upon  the  north  and  were  ap- 
parently only  restrained  by  the  fire  of  the  forts. 
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The  French  forces,  officers  and  men,  have  been  much 
criticised  for  their  cowardice  on  this  occasion,  but  what 
has  occurred  is  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Most  of  them  were  undiscipHned  troops  ;  even  the  officers 
were  without  experience.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
was  determined  to  take  immediate  possession  of  Vers'ailles, 
and  the  main  roads  leading  from  it  to  Paris.  These  radiate 
in  the  directions  of  St.  Cloud,  Sevres  and  Sceaux,  and  are 
protected  by  redouts  and  earthworks.  One  of  the  redoubts, 
opposite  Chatillon  and  Clamart,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  key  to  the  investment  of  the  city  on  the  south.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  French  this  fortification  was  in  an  un- 
finished condition.  The  engineers  had  commenced  it  as  a 
fort,  but  after  the  disaster  at  Sedan  they  converted  it  into 
a  redoubt  for  light  pieces  of  artillery.  There  was  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  complete  it,  nor  indeed  any  of  them.  At 
first  it  was  denied  that  the  French  had  spiked  their  guns 
and  abandoned  this  important  point,  but  it  is  no^y  admit- 
ted to  be  true.  The  zouaves  in  their  flight  seized  the 
artillery  horses,  as  it  is  reported,  and  rode  for  their  lives. 
They  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  braggarts  from  the 
faubourgs  who  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells.  The  gunners  could  do  no  better  than 
spike  their  guns  and  abandon  this  important  place.  The 
Germans,  as  is  reported,  refused  to  take  possession  of  it 
until  several  hours  had  elapsed  for  fear  that  a  trap  had 
been  set  for  them  as  at  Laon,  where  the  citidel  was  blown 
up  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
A  Frenchman,  it  is  said,  remained  in  the  fort  and  applied 
a  match  to  the  magazine.  On  this  occasion  the  losses  on 
both  sides  must  have  been  considerable.  The  Germans 
claim  two  thousand  prisoners  taken  to  Versailles.  The 
illustrated  journals  represent  the  cowards  marching  back 
into  Paris  under  arrest.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  im- 
mediately issued  the  following  : 
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Citizens  :  If  cowards  returning,  as  to-day,  should  attempt  to 
produce  disorder,  or  should  circulate  false  reports,  remain  unmoved, 
and  be  assured  that  the  military  courts  about  to  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  all  such  persons  will  protect  the  public  and 
guard  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

The  next  day  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  compHmented  those  regiments,  officers  and  men 
who  had  fought  bravely.  At  the  same  time  he  presented 
to  the  public  those  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  coward- 
ice, desertion,  felony  and  other  misdemeanors.  The  pen- 
alty fixed  is  death,  or  degredation  to  the  ranks  with  dis- 
grace. 

Courts  have  since  been  organized  at  Vincennes,  St. 
Denis  and  Place  Vendome,  as  well  as  in  the  13th  and  14th 
army  corps.  Spies,  thieves  and  cowards  are  to  be  judged 
and  punished  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  offenses. 
A  few  days  ago  a  group  of  cowards  and  deserters  were 
marched  through  the  streets,  their  blouses  turned  inside 
out,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  large  cards 
hung  upon  their  breasts  with  these  words  printed  on  them 
in  large  letters  "y^  7niserable  coward  has  deserted  his  post 
before  the  e7iemy.'' 

It  is  understood  that  the  Germans,  since  the  19th  inst., 
are  busily  engaged  arranging  their  forces  and  entrenching 
themselves.  Their  bold  attack  upon  three  sides  of  Paris 
was  not  wholly  unexpected.  In  this  they  have  given  us 
another  proof  of  their  familiarity  with  the  science  and  art 
of  war.  The  simultaneous  movement  of  hostile  forces 
upon  a  great  city  has  never  been  more  grandly  exhibited. 
Military  men  in  other  countries,  reading  the  telegrams  from 
day  to  day,  must  have  admired  their  promptness  and  pre- 
cision. On  the  20th  and  21st  they  might  easily  have  en- 
tered the  city,  but  their  science  and  experience  did  not 
permit  them  to  do  a  rash  and  imprudent  thing.  The 
French  were  fearful  that  they  would  attempt  it,  and  they 
still  believe  that  the  assult  will  be  made. 
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Had  the  late  Emperor  spent  a  few  millions  of  francs 
in  the  erection  of  forts  in  the  neigborhood  of  Versailles  and 
at  other  points  in  the  great  circle,  the  investment  of  Paris 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  accomplished.  At  present 
the  Germans  occupy  a  belt  or  zone  the  inner  edge  of 
which  is  from  three  to  eight  miles  distant  from  the  walls. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  circle  is  on  the  south.  This  is 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  forts,  and  the  elevated 
points  of  land  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  Germans  have 
planted  their  cannon  on  these  elevations  and  it  may  be 
impossible  for  the  French  to  hold  their  positions. 

We  may  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  interview  between 
the  Hon.  Jules  Favre  and  Count  Bismarck,  at  Ferrieres.  The  report 
as  presented  by  the  Minister  to  his  colleagues,  and  the  fuller  account 
given  to  the  people  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  First  of  all  Mr.  Favre  expresses  a  belief 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  an  honorable  effort  at  reconciliation. 
He  had  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  had  more  than  once  characterized  it  as  an  unfortunate  and  hate- 
ful strife.  Accordingly  on  the  loth  inst.  he  telegraphed,  through 
an  intermediary,  to  the  German  Chancellor,  and  received  a  reply 
that  it  would  be  an  irregularity  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
a  government  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  A  second  telegram  was  sent  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  a  messenger.  Two  days  later  the  envoy  extraordinary, 
who  is  understood  to  have  been  a  diplomatic  agent,  returned,  having 
experienced  many  difficulties  on  the  way,  and  reported  that  he 
had  seen  the  Chancellor,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some 
member  of  the  Paris  government  to  visit  him.  M.  Favre  expected 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  Chancellor  himself,  but  none  came. 
There  was  no  time  to  delay ;  the  Germans  were  moving  upon 
Paris  and  he  concluded  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  to  take  the 
risk  of  passing  through  the  German  lines.  To  go  in  search  of  the 
conqueror  was  a  humiliation  that  very  few  Frenchmen  would  have 
submitted  to.  The  Minister  of  War  furnished  an  escort,  and  on  the 
i8th  inst.,  they  set  out  by  way  of  Fort  Charenton,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne.  It  consisted  of  a  staff  officer,  Baron  de  Ring, 
M.  Hendle,  a  postman,  and  a  bugler  on  horseback.  Reaching  the 
advanced  post  of  the  Germans,  they  halted  and  after  some  delay 
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were  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  6th  army  corps.  It  was  not 
known  where  they  would  find  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  but  reaching 
Villeneuve  St.  George  they  learned  that  the  royal  headquarters 
were  at  Meaux.  It  was  now  i  o'clock  but  the  general  in  com- 
mand was  absent,  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  under  guard 
until  5  o'clock,  when  he  returned.  As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
general  proposed  that  they  should  wait  until  morning,  and  that  he 
would  send  an  officer  with  messages  to  the  Chancellor.  M.  Favre 
prepared  the  following : 

Monsieur  le  Comte  :  I  have  always  believed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  make  an  honorable  effort  at  compromise  before 
engaging  in  serious  conflict  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  person 
who  had  the  honor  of  seeing  your  Excellency  two  days  ago,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  received  from  your  lips  an  expression  of  a 
similar  desire.  I  have  come  to  the  front  to  put  myself  at  your 
Excellency's  disposal.  I  await  your  pleasure  to  know  how  and 
where  I  may  have  the  honor  of  conferring  with  you  a  few  moments. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your  Excellency's 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant. 

Jules  Favre. 
September  i%th,  1870. 

They  were  all  taken  to  the  chateau  of  M.  de  Balzac,  and  there 
they  spent  the  night,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Paris.  In  the 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  M.  Favre  received  the  following  reply  : 

Meaux,  September  iSt/i,  1870, 

I  have  just  received  the  letter  which  your  Excellency  has  kindly 
written  to  me,  and  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  if  it  is  your 
pleasure,  to  do  me  the  honor  of  coming  to  see  me  here  to-morrow 
at  Meaux.  The  bearer  of  this.  Prince  Biren,  will  see  that  your  Ex- 
cellency is  conducted  through  our  lines. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  your  Ex- 
cellency's very  obedient  servant. 

VoN  Bismarck. 

A  delightful  morning  and  a  warm  day  succeeded.  The  escort 
delayed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  minister  and  his  private  secretary, 
M.  Hendle,  promenaded  in  the  very  beautiful  park  which  surrounds 
the  chateau.  At  9  o'clock  they  set  out  for  Meaux,  distant  from  Paris 
30  miles,  led  by  Prince  Biren.  The  roads  were  very  much  ob- 
structed by  artillery  wagons  and  infantry  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
Their  mission  was  a  doleful  one.  As  they  passed  along  M.  Favre  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  his  friends,  as  it  is  said,  frequently  shed 
tears.     At  half-past  2  o'clock  they  met  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  first  sec- 
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retary  of  the  Chancellor,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
staff  officers.  They  informed  M.  Favre  that  the  King  was  advancing 
and  would  spend  the  night  in  the  chateau  at  Ferrieres.  Count  Hatz- 
feldt  requested  M.  Favre  and  his  associates  to  retrace  their  steps, 
which  they  attempted  to  do,  but  their  horses  giving  out,  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  for  rest  at  the  little  village  of  Montry.  Here  they 
delayed  an  hour  or  more  until  the  Chancellor  arrived,  escorted  by  a 
body  of  cavaliers  and  staff  ofificers,  himself  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all.  After  the  exchange  of  salutations,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  they  repaired  to  a  chateau  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  the  property  of  Count  Rillac. 

They  immediately  entered  a  lower  hall,  which  looked  into  a 
court,  and  as  they  were  about  to  take  seats  the  Chancellor  re- 
marked :  "  This  is  a  bad  place  for  us  ;  your  sharpshooters  can  see 
us  through  the  windows."  The  Minister  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, but  the  Chancellor  replied  :  "  Tell  the  people  of  the  house,  if 
you  please,  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  that  you 
will  hold  them  responsible  for  any  criminal  attempt."  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  chateau  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard. 

M.  Favre  then  introduced  the  subject  of  his  mission  by  stating 
"  That  he  believed  it  his  duty,  before  a  serious  engagement  should 
take  place  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  ask  for  an  honorable  under- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  his  Excellency.  Our  situation,  though 
irregular,  he  said,  is  nevertheless  simple.  We  have  not  overthrown 
the  government  of  the  Empire.  It  fell  of  itself,  and  in  taking  the 
reins  of  government  in  our  hands  we  have  only  obeyed  a  law  of 
necessity.  It  belongs  to  the  nation  to  indicate  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  conditions  of  peace.  With  this  object  in  view  we  have 
convoked  a  National  Assembly,  and  I  have  come  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  your  intention,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  to  desolate  our 
country  and  to  impose  a  government  upon  us  against  our  will.  In 
this  case  I  wish  to  say  to  your  Excellency  that  we  have  decided  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  last.  On  the  other  hand,  your  country  will 
necessarily  suffer  by  your  armies  being  on  our  territory.  A  strife 
which  assumes  the  character  of  extermination  must  be  fatal  to  both 
countries,  and  I  believe  with  your  kind  offices  you  are  able  to  pre- 
vent these  results  by  an  honorable  peace." 

The  Count  responded:  "I  also  plead  for  peace.  Germany  did 
not  disturb  it.  You  declared  war  without  a  cause  ;  with  the  sole 
intention  of  taking  part  of  our  territory.  In  this  you  have  been 
faithful  to  your  past  history.  Since  Louis  XIV.  you  have  aggran- 
dized yourselves  at  our  expense.     We  know  that  you  will  never  re- 
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nounce  this  policy  ;  that  you  will  only  rally  your  forces  to  begin  a 
new  war.  Germany  has  not  sought  this  opportunity ;  she  seizes  it 
for  her  security,  and  this  security  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a 
cession  of  territory.  Strasbourg  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  us.  It 
is  the  key  to  our  house,  and  we  wish  to  have  it." 

M.  Favre  here  interrupted  him  :  "  Then  it  is  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine?" 

The  Count  continued  :  "I  do  not  say  so  of  Lorraine,  but  of 
Alsace  I  am  very  decided.  We  regard  it  as  absolutely  indispensable 
for  defense." 

The  Minister  then  stated  "that  the  war  was  the  result  of  the 
ambition  of  one  man,  and  that  he  is  now  a  prisoner.  And  as  France 
has  repudiated  him  and  his  government,  and  has  proclaimed  the 
Republic  with  great  unanimity,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
the  war  should  be  continued." 

The  Count  replied  "that  he  understood  the  minority  had  con- 
demned the  course  pursued  by  the  Imperial  government  ;  that  this 
minority  which  is  now  in  power  is  very  unreliable,  and  unless  the 
city  is  taken  in  a  few  days  the  populace  will  rise  in  insurrection  and 
overthrow  the  present  government." 

At  the  use  of  the  word  populace  M.  Favre  interrupted  him  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  his  Excellency  was  not  aware  that  Paris 
contains  an  intelligent  people,  who  would  not  conspire  with  the 
enemy  to  destroy  a  government  that  they  have  just  proclaimed  ;  also, 
that  the  present  government  is  only  provisional,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  could  not  agree  to  any  condition  which  would  imply  a 
cession  of  territory. 

The  conversation  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
several  phases  of  the  cession  of  territory,  the  Count  insisting  upon 
it  as  the  essential  element  in  a  treaty  and  the  Minister  protesting 
against  it  with  all  the  energy  and  eloquence  at  his  command.  The 
question  of  calling  a  national  assembly  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  was  then  introduced,  but  as  even- 
ing was  coming  on,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Count  to  meet  the 
King  at  Ferrieres,  M.  Favre  asked  for  another  interview,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

At  6  o'clock  the  Minister  and  his  friends,  knowing  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pass  through  the  German  army  if  night  should  overtake 
them,  the  army  wagons  occupying  the  roads,  set  out  for  Ferrieres 
and  reached  the  village  at  8  o'clock,  living  in  the  meantime  on  such 
fare  as  they  could  pick  up  on  the  way,  or  had  taken  with  them.  At 
9  o'clock  M.  Favre   presented   himself  at   the  magnificent  chateau, 
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the  summer  residence  of  Baron  de  Rothchild,  and  was  shown  into 
the  Salle  des  Chasseurs.  The  King  and  the  royal  guards  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  palace.  The  Count,  hearing  of  the  Min- 
ister's arrival,  immediately  rose  from  the  table  and  invited  M.  Favre 
to  dine  with  him,  which,  however,  he  respectfully  declined.  In  half 
an  hour  the  interview  was  renewed,  but  not  with  cheerful  prospects 
on  the  French  side. 

M.  Favre,  in  renewing  the  discussion,  remarked  "  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the  Government  he  represented 
a  brief  resume  of  their  interview,  as  well  as  to  the  French  people, 
who,  in  this  case,  must  be  the  sovereign  judge."  The  Count  re- 
plied "that  he  should  give  himself  no  concern  about  the  publication 
of  what  he  had  to  say,  that  no  restrictions  would  be  placed  upon 
him."  The  discussion  concerning  a  National  Assembly  was  then  re- 
newed, and  the  Count  remarked  "  that  it  would  be  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  treat  with  the  Emperor,"  and  on  this  point  the  conversation 
turned,  which  permitted  both  to  express  themselves  very  freely. 
The  Minister  could  not  refrain  from  making  the  statement  "  that 
the  French  people  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  agree  that 
Prussia  should  become  an  agent  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire." 
The  Count,  after  referring  to  the  insincere  policy  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, to  Duke  Gramont,  to  M.  Ollivier  and  to  the  irritating  con- 
duct of  Count  Benedetti  at  Ems,  replied  "  that  Germany  had  no 
love  for  Napoleon  III. — that  it  made  very  little  difference  to  the 
North-German  Confederation  what  kind  of  government  France 
would  adopt,  whether  the  Emperor  was  restored  or  an  Orleanist  was 
accepted  as  King,  or  Count  de  Chambord.  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  would  no  doubt  prefer  the  last  named  as  the  representa- 
tion of  fixed  ideas  and  a  more  stable  form  of  government.  As  for 
himself  he  was  also  Republican  ;  no  form  of  government  is  good 
unless  it  springs  from  the  will  of  the  people,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  their  interests."  To  all  this  M.  Favre  agreed,  but  to  come 
nearer  to  the  subject  he  repeated  the  statement  that  he  represented 
only  a  Provisional  government  and  could  do  nothing  more  than 
make  a  report.  "Allow  us  therefore,"  he  said,  "to  elect  an  Assem- 
bly, of  which  notice  has  already  been  given  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  means  that  can  lead  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  honor- 
able peace." 

The  Count  reflected  a  moment  and  then  said  "  You  are  perhaps 
right.  That  which  concerns  me  is  the  necessity  of  an  armistice 
which  is  essentially  unfavorable  for  our  miliiary  operations  and 
valuable  to  you.     Each  day  is  profitable  to  you  and  hurtful  to  us. 
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I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  wish  an  armstice  at  any  price,  besides 
it  is  a  military  question  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  King." 

"You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,"  continued  the  Minister,  "that  there 
is  no  other  power  capable  of  treating  with  you  except  that  of  a 
National  Assembly,  regularly  elected,  and  you  know  also  that  the 
election  and  meeting  of  such  an  assembly  is  practically  impossible 
in  a  country  that  is  invaded  and  is  making  an  effort  to  defend  itself. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  truce  for  a  few  days  in  order 
that  the  people  may  deliberate." 

"  But  it  is  right  for  us,  in  this  case,"  continued  the  Count,  "  to  ask 
for  guarantees." 

"All  will  depend,"  rejoined  the  Minister,  "upon  the  conditions 
proposed." 

"I  have  no  authority,"  replied  the  Count,  "to  speak  definitely 
upon  this  point,  not  having  consulted  the  King.  Nevertheless,  I 
may  say  that  the  armistice  will  imply  the  occupation  of  Strasbourg 
and  the  fortified  places  of  the  Vosges.  We  will  leave  Metz  as  it  is, 
and  while  I  am  speaking  of  Metz  I  may  remark  that  Marshal 
Bazaine  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  remains  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  of  course  will  refuse 
to  obey  you." 

M.  Favre,  immediately  interrupting  him,  said  :  "  I  have  the  best 
reasons  for  believing  to  the  contrary.  May  I  ask  you  if  the  Marshal 
has  been  informed  of  the  capitulation  at  Sedan  and  of  the  captivity 
of  the  Emperor  ?  " 

"Certainly  he  has  been  so  informed,"  responded  the  Count. 
"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Minister.  "  If  we  conclude  an  armistice 
I  may  not  be  able  to  ask  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Marshal,  but  it 
seems  to  be  right  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  supply  the  city  with 
provisions  for  a  time  corresponding  with  the  armistice." 

"I  cannot  agree  to  that,"  replied  the  Count,  "nor  can  I  agree  to 
suspend  military  operations.  Let  each  preserve  his  liberty.  Let 
Marshal  Bazaine  be  at  liberty  to  attack  us  and  us  to  attack  him. 
As  to  your  assembly,  give  me  your  ideas,  so  that  I  may  reflect  upon 
them  and  make  them  known  to  the  King." 

"My  meaning  is,"  rejoined  the  Minister,  "that  Paris  should  be 
neutral.  Give  us,  at  our  indication,  a  safe  conduct  to  and  from 
Paris  for  our  candidates  and  deputies.  I  would  ask  the  same  privi- 
leges for  supplying  Paris  with  provisions  as  for  Metz.  The  armis- 
tice, it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  fifteen  days,  and  I  think  that  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  Assembly  would  be  able  to  send  a  commis- 
sion invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a  peace." 
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"  The  neutrality  of  Paris,"  replied  the  Count,  "appears  to  me  not 
impossible.  In  this  case,  however,  I  will  require  a  guarantee  ;  but 
on  this  point  we  may  speak  more  definitely  to-morrow.  If  the  King 
had  not  retired  I  would  speak  to  him  at  once  in  relation  to  these 
matters.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  we  will  meet  in  the  morning  at  ii 
o'clock."     At  half-past  twelve  they  separated  for  rest  and  sleep. 

At  the  hour  agreed  upon  M.  Favre  was  again  in  the  chateau  of 
Baron  de  Rothchild.  The  Count  was  yet  in  conference  with  the 
King,  but  in  half  an  hour  he  informed  the  Minister  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  him. 

M.  Favre  ascended  to  the  magnificent  salon  on  the  second  floor, 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  one  of  the  guards,  where  he  found  the 
Count  seated  at  a  writing  table.  He  was  received  very  cordially, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  the  Count  introduced  the  subject  by  hand- 
ing him  a  Journal  pour  Rire,  not,  of  course,  without  a  purpose. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  proof  of  your  pacific  and  moderate  inten- 
tions." It  contained  a  caricature  of  Prussia  as  a  decrepit  old  man 
(the  King)  derided  and  threatened  by  a  French  zouave.  M.  Favre 
remarked  that  "  statesmen  should  not  take  any  account  of  such 
things."  Another  journal  which  the  Count  also  handed  him  con- 
tained rude  sketches  of  bath-houses  at  the  seaside,  with  this  in- 
scription in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Empress  :  "  This  is  a  view 
of  Hastings  which  I  have  selected  for  my  good  Louis.  Signed, 
Eugenie." 

The  Minister,  looking  at  it  a  moment,  remarked  "  that  he  did  not 
comprehend  its  meaning."  The  Count  said  "that  it  has  been  the 
passport  of  a  personage  who  came  to  interview  me  this  morning." 

"I  was  right,  "rejoined  the  Minister  "when  I  said  to  you  yester- 
day that  the  Bonapartists  would  seek  to  use  you  as  their  agent.  It 
is  clear  that  you  have  been  waited  upon  with  the  intention  of  secur- 
ing your  support.  This  conference,  whatever  else  it  may  mean, 
proves    that  you  reserve  to  yourself  all  eventualities." 

"I  neither  say  yes  nor  no,"  responded  the  Count.  "The  person 
in  question  asked  me  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  certainly  nothing 
would  be  easier.  The  truth  is,  he  is  not  a  prisoner  ;  he  is  our  guest 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  him  in  all  that  he  believes  to  be  con- 
venient." 

"Permit  me  to  say,"  responded  the  Minister,  "that  your  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  clear  and  that  I  understand  its  bearing.  What 
the  Emperor  regards  as  covenient  would  be  his  return  to  the  throne 
and  for  this  he  has  your  consent  we  do  not  doubt." 

"I  have  merely  mentioned  this,"  replied  the  Count,  "and  besides, 
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we  have  taken  no  action  ;  the  person  in  question  not  appearing  to 
be  in  a  serious  mood,  I  dismissed  him." 

At  this  point  the  Minister  said,  "  Let  us  now  go  to  the  subject 
which  concerns  us  most  ;  your  Excellency  has  consulted  the  King, 
and  I  wish  to  know  the  result." 

"The  King,"  responded  the  Count,  "accepts  the  armistice  on  the 
conditions  we  have  mentioned  and  may  yet  agree  upon.  As  I  told 
you,  we  ask  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Vosges,  that  of  Strasbourg  and 
its  garrison,  as  prisoner-of-war,  and  several  forts  around  Paris,  in- 
cluding Fort  Valerlen." 

The  Minister  was  scarcly  able  to  contain  himself,  but  replied,  "j 
do  not  know  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  known  to  my  government 
what  your  Excellency  has  just  said.  The  garrison  at  Strasbourg 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  I  will  never  surrender. 
That  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to  the  General  commanding.  And 
as  for  Paris,  would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  for  the  entire  city?  Do 
you  suppose  a  French  assembly  would  be  able  to  deliberate  under 
Prussian  cannon  ?     I  can  never  agree  to  such  conditions." 

"Try  then  another  combination,"  suggested  the  Chancellor. 

M.  Favre,  reflecting  a  moment,  said,  "  the  Assembly  might  meet 
at  Tours  where  a  part  of  the  government  is  already  seated." 

"I  accept  the  preposition,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  I  may  add 
that  we  will  assist  you  in  every  possible  manner  in  the  election  of 
deputies  in  all  the  departments  except  in  Alsace  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine. But  I  must  submit  this  new  idea  to  the  King,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  will  speak  of  your  objection  to  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  at  Strasbourg." 

In  the  absence  of  the  Count,  M.  Favre  was  left  alone.  His  patience 
would  have  forsaken  him  and  he  would  probabl}'  have  given  ex- 
pression to  violent  emotions,  had  he  not  diverted  himself  by  prom- 
enading in  the  magnificent  hall,  and  by  lookng  out  upon  the  beauti- 
ful park,  the  flower  beds  and  statuary  around  the  palace. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Count  returned  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  given  in  brief  as  follows  :  "  The  King 
agrees  to  an  armistice  and  to  the  meeting  of  a  National  Assembly 
at  Tours,  but  requires  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Strasbourg, 
the  fortresses  along  the  Vosges,  and  several  forts  around  Paris  in- 
cluding Fort  Valerien." 

M.  Favre,  finding  a  mist  coming  before  his  eyes  and  obscuring  his 
vision,  rose  quickly  and  walked  to  a  window  where  he  supported 
himself  while  he  supressed  the  tears  which  he  could  no  longer  re- 
strain. It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment ;  and  returning  he  said  : 
1 1 
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"  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  weakness  of  this  moment.  I  am 
ashamed  of  allowing  myself  to  be  overcome  before  you,  but  the  suffer- 
ings I  endure  are  such  that  I  am  excusable  for  not  being  able  to 
restrain  myself.  I  ask  permission  to  retire.  I  have  deceived  my- 
self in  coming  here,  but  I  do  not  repent  of  it.  I  have  obeyed  a 
sentiment  of  duty  ;  nothing  but  imperious  necessity  has  enabled  me 
to  endure  the  tortures  which  this  adventure  has  imposed  upon  me. 
I  will  make  a  faithful  report  of  our  interviews  to  my  government. 
Personally  I  am  thankful  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  ;  I 
will  keep  it  in  remembrance.  If  my  government  thinks  that  there 
can  be  anything  done  in  the  interests  of  peace  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed, I  will  return  to-morrow  ;  if  not  I  will  have  the  honor  of  writing 
to  you.     I  am  very  unhappy  but  full  of  hope." 

"  The  Count, "  said  M.  Favre,  "  appeared  slightly  agitated,  extended 
me  his  hand,  adressed  me  a  few  polite  words  and  I  descended  the 
great  stairway  of  the  palace,  my  heart  bursting  with  pain  and 
anger." 

At  two  o'clock  M.  Favre  and  his  companions  left  Ferrieres,  es- 
corted by  a  staff  officer,  who  conducted  them  to  the  advanced  post, 
where  he  was  directed  to  remain  for  an  answer.  Arriving  at  Join- 
ville-le-Pont  they  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  on  account  of 
a  lively  fusilade,  and  to  enter  the  city  by  the  way  of  Creteil.  From 
this  point  they  advanced  with  a  white  flag  and  reached  Fort  Charen- 
ton  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  Minister  made  his  report  to  the  members  of 
the  government  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  they  rejected  the 
conditions  proposed  and  directed  the  Minister  to  inform  the  Chan- 
cellor of  their  action,  which  ended  this  notable  interview.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows  : 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  :  I  have  faithfully  reported  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Government  of  National  Defense,  what  your  Excellency  has 
kindly  wished  me  to  do.  I  regret  to  make  known  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  the  government  is  not  able  to  accept  your  propositions. 
It  will  agree  to  an  armistice  having  for  its  object  an  election  and 
meeting  of  a  National  Assembly,  but  it  cannot  suscribe  to  the  con- 
ditions to  which  your  Excellency  has  subordinated  it.  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  that  has  been 
possible  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  secure  to  both  coun- 
tries the  blessings  of  peace.  I  have  stopped  only  when  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty  constrained  me  not  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  my  coun- 
try. I  assQciate  myself  without  reserve  in  its  sentiments  as  well  as 
in  those  of  my  colleagues.  God  who  judges  us  will  decide  our 
destinies  ;  I  have  faith  in  his  justice. 
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"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  your  Excellency's 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Jules  Favre." 
September  21st  1870. 

In  the  absence  of  M.  Favre,  the  Electeur  Libre,  a  jour- 
nal which  gives  encouragement  to  the  Communists,  violated 
the  confidence  of  the  government  by  publishing  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  gone  to  confer 
with  the  Prussian  Chancellor.  A  considerable  sensation 
was  thus  produced  which  added  very  much  to  the  peril  of 
the  situation,  and  the  report  of  the  minister  came  in  time 
to  save  the  city  from  at  least  an  attempt  at  an  insurrection. 
In  the  so-called  red-clubs  (clubs  rouges)  which  have  been 
holding  meetings  every  night  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
the  subject  was  discussed,  and  one  of  the  speakers  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  members  of  the  government 
should  be  pitched  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  Republic, 
which  comes  on  the  21st  of  September,  was  another  sub- 
ject which  they  discussed,  but  the  circumstances  were  so 
unfavorable  that  there  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment  among 
them ;  nevertheless  there  was  permission  given,  and  sev- 
eral battalions  of  National  Guards  appeared,  about 
I  o'clock,  in  Place  de  la  Concorde,  around  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg.  The  93d  carried  arms  with  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  muzzle  of  their 
guns  ;  others  were  without  arms,  for  the  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  they  could  not  be  obtained,  but  instead  the  tri-colored 
flag  and  circles  of  evergreens.  Speeches  were  made  by 
MM.  Lermina  and  Vermorel.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  in- 
dulged in  criticisms  of  the  government.  After  many 
cheers  for  General  Uhrich,  the  city  of  Strasbourg  and 
the  Republic,  they  moved  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  where  they 
were  received  by  MM.  Simon,  Jules  Ferry,  Rochefort  and 
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Etienne  Arago,  all  of  whom  made  brief  speeches.  They 
repeated  the  statements  which  the  government  had  made 
in  the  morning  that  they  would  not  make  a  treaty  of  peace. 
In  this  proclamation,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
government — the  Minister  of  War,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works — 
this  remarkable  statement  is  made  :  "■  Ni  un  pouce  de  ndtre 
territoire,  ni  une pierre  de  nos  fo7^teresses — Not  a  foot  of 
our  territory,  not  a  stone  of  our  forts." 

At  the  same  time  the  following  proclamation  appeared 
in  all  the  journals  : 

Citizens:  This  is  the  21st  of  September.  Seventy-eight  years  ago 
in  similar  circumstances,  our  fathers  founded  a  republic,  and  pledged 
themselves  in  face  of  the  foreigner  who  polluted  the  soil  of  our 
country,  that  they  would  live  free  or  die  fighting.  They  kept  their 
oath,  they  conquered,  and  the  Republic  of  1792  remains  in  the  mem- 
ory of  men  as  the  symbol  of  heroism  and  national  grandeur.  The 
government  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  Vive  la  Rdpublique !  cannot  allow  this  glorious  anniversary  to  pass 
without  saluting  it  as  a  noble  example.  Let  the  same  spirit  which 
animated  our  ancestors  inspire  our  hearts  and  we  will  conquer.  Let 
us  to-day  honor  our  fathers,  and  as  they,  we  will  know  how,  by 
facing  death,  to  come  off  victorious.  Vive  la  France !  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  ! 

Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Leon  Gambetta. 
Paris,  September  2isl,  1870. 

These  proclamations  and  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  have  united  all  hearts.  The  government 
has  become  popular.  Every  word  of  M.  Favre's  report  is 
believed,  and  M.  Gambetta,  by  distinctly  recognizing  the 
Republic  of  1 792  has  electrified  the  people.  The  Bona- 
partists  and  Bourbons  now  fraternize  with  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  expected  to  do  most  of  the  fighting.  Up 
to  this  time  there  were  many  who  believed  In  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation,  but  now  all  hope  has  disappeared. 
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The  differences  must  be  adjusted  after  a  further  loss  of  Hfe 
and  property. 

An  activity  prevails  in  the  city  which  has  thus  far  not 
been  witnessed.  The  entire  population,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  age,  rank  or  sex,  enter  heartily  into  the  work 
of  the  defense.  The  organization  of  armies,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon,  mitrailleuses,  chassepots,  ammunition  and 
clothing,  the  drilling  of  companies,  battalions  and  regi- 
ments, and  the  construction  of  breastworks  and  barricades 
are  progressing  rapidly.  Sand  bags  by  thousands  are 
placed  on  the  walls,  pointed  pieces  of  timber  are  placed  in 
the  ground  and  bundles  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  are 
used  as  breastworks  at  the  entrance  into  the  city.  All  this 
is  done  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  assault. 

Every  day  reconnoissances  have  been  made,  skirmishing 
has  been  kept  up,  and  at  several  points  attempts  have  been 
made  to  force  back  the  Germans.  The  latter  have  planted 
their  cannon  so  near  the  forts  that  their  shot  and  shell  have 
reached  some  of  them.  On  the  13th  inst.  General  Belle- 
mare  advanced  upon  the  north  in  the  direction  of  Pierre 
fitte,  but  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the  evening  with  a  loss 
of  about  100  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  south- 
east General  Maudhuy's  division  recovered  a  portion  of 
the  ground  lost  on  the  19th  inst.,  including  Villejuif  and 
Hautes-Bruyeres.  Advances  were  likewise  made  on  the 
northeast  by  Admiral  Saisset  in  the  direction  of  Bourget 
and  Drancy.  At  the  same  time  the  floating  batteries  kept 
guard  on  the  Seine  where  the  river  bends  in  front  of 
Bellevue  and  St.  Cloud.  Daily  reports  are  made  to  the 
government  by  the  officers  in  command  of  the  forts  as  well 
as  those  in  command  of  the  sections,  which  prove  that  the 
Germans  are  entrenching  themselves  everywhere  around 
the  circle. 

The  great  circus  building  in  Champs  Elysees  is  to  be 
used  as  a  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges. 
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The  Orleans  railroad  station  has  been  converted  into  a 
balloon  manufacturing  establishment. 

The  gfovernment  has  revoked  the  order  for  the  election 
of  deputies  to  a  National  Assembly,  which  was  to  be  held 
on  the  2d  of  October  or  sooner,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
agree  upon  an  armistice. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  inspection, 
purchase  and  slaughter  of  horses  at  the  abattoirs  of  Ville- 
juif.  Crenelle  and  Villette.  At  this  date  there  are  report- 
ed in  the  parks,  gardens  and  boulevards  24,000  fat  cattle, 
150,000  sheep  and  6,000  hogs.  These  with  85,000  horses 
may  be  sufficient  for  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ordered 
prayers  to  be  read  every  day  in  all  the  churches  as  well  as 
in  the  cathedral. 

A  magnificent  aurora  borealis  appeared  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d  inst. 

In  the  meantime  we  learn,  through  the  newspapers  smug- 
gled in,  the  following  important  facts  : 

The  revolution  in  Italy  has  been  accomplished  without 
serious  resistance.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  Pontifical  States  was  the  signal  for  a  move- 
ment by  Victor  Emanuel.  During  his  reign  in  Florence 
he  has  frequently  entertained  the  thought  of  uniting  the 
Italian  States  under  one  government,  and  of  giving  to 
the  people  a  greater  degree  of  political  and  religious 
liberty.  Accordingly  his  forces,  under  the  command  of 
General  Cadorna  advanced  upon  Rome,  bombarded  the 
city,  and  on  the  20th  inst,  as  is  reported,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  The  Pope  is  thus  deprived  of  the  last  vestige 
of  his  temporal  power,  but  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Vatican  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
this  manner  Victor  Emanuel,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  has 
become  King  of  United  Italy,  and  the  church  is  separated 
from  the  State. 
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We  also  learn  that  Spain  is  yet  in  an  unsettled  and 
revolutionary  condition.  The  regency  of  Marshal  Serano 
is  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The  vigilance 
of  Marshal  Prim  alone  prevents  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  ex-Queen  Isabella  and  her  son  Alphonso,  in  whose 
favor  she  abdicated,  have  left  Paris,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  will  soon  be  invited  back  to  Madrid. 

According  to  the  latest  news  General  Uhrich  continues 
his  heroic  efforts  in  Strasbourg  though  the  city  is  said  to 
be  a  mass  of  ruins.  Count  Bismarck  informed  M.  Favre 
that  the  taking  of  this  fortified  place  is  only  a  matter  of 
engineering  skill  and  time,  that  a  concentrated  fire  upon 
the  citadel  will  force  a  capitulation. 

Information  has  reached  Paris  that  Marshal  Bazaine  has 
not  yet  recognized  the  Republic,  and  that  his  sorties  are 
made  under  the  Imperial  fiag.  If  these  statements  are 
true  his  success  is  very  doubtful.  Many  of  the  of^cersare 
in  sympathy  with  the  people.  After  the  Mexican  campaign 
they  lost  confidence  in  the  son  of  Hortense,  and  now,  since 
he  has  surrendered  himself,  they  can  no  longer  fight  for  a 
dead  issue. 

Of  the  details  of  the  recent  sorties  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Metz  the  people  know  as  little  as  they  do  of 
the  fighting  elsewhere.  On  the  last  day  of  August  and  on 
the  first  day  of  September  Marshal  Bazaine  was  making  a 
heroic  effort  to  cut  his  way  through  the  German  lines.  On 
this  occasion  he  chose  the  southeast,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  weakest  segment  of  the  circle.  In  this  movement 
he  possibly  intended  to  hold  on  to  the  city  and  to  reach 
the  supplies  of  the  Germans  in  the  rear.  Had  he  moved 
more  rapidly  and  been  willing  to  sacrifice  a  larger  number 
of  men  he  might  have  succeeded.  After  the  first  day  of 
fighting  at  Flanville  and  Noiseville  both  armies  slept  on 
their  arms.  In  the  morning  at  3  o'clock,  the  French  ad- 
vanced and   took  possession  of  Retanfay.     In  the  after- 
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noon  the  fighting  became  terrific.  Bayonets  were  used  on 
both  sides,  and  many  Uves  were  lost.  At  this  time  the 
great  battle  of  Sedan  was  going  on  and  the  French  failed 
in  both. 

Another  sortie  was  made  on  the  2 2d  and  23d  instant 
with  a  similar  result.  The  Marshal  again  preferred  the 
right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  reach 
the  supplies  of  the  Germans  and  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear.  Southeast  of  Metz  there  were  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  the  railroad  communication  with  Germany.  Many 
lives  were  lost  in  this  effort  as  in  the  former.  Marshal 
Bazaine  has,  no  doubt,  learned  by  this  time  that  175,000 
Frenchmen  are  not  equal  to  275,000  Germans. 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  hope  for  France  ex- 
cept in  an  intervention.  The  mission  of  M.  Thiers  has 
this  object  in  view.  We  have  not  yet  heard  anything  that 
is  cheerful  from  him,  though  it  is  reported  he  has  reached 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  outlook  for  France  is  gloomy  indeed.  Strasbourg, 
Metz,  Bitche,  Toul,  Phalsbourg,  Verdun,  Soissons  and 
Paris — all  besieged  and  all  refusing  to  surrender  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

PARIS,    OCTOBER    1 2TH,    187O. 

The  Fifteen  Preceding  Sieges  of  Paris — The  Picket  Lines  around  the 
City — Military  Operations — General  Burnside's  Arrival — Gam- 
betta  leaves  Paris  in  a  Balloon —  Horse  Meat  Introduced — The 
Communists  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

WE  have  now  entered  upon  the  sixteenth  siege  of  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  at  least  the  dates  of  the  fifteen  preceding  sieges. 

For  the  first  we  must  go  back  fifty-three  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  this  time  Paris  was  limited  to  the  lie 
aux  vaches,  which  is  still  called  the  Cit^.  The  Parisii  who 
lived  on  the  island  seeing  the  Romans  advance  under  the 
command  of  Labienus,  set  fire  to  their  dwellings  and 
abandoned  it,  they  retreated  to  the  neighboring  heights, 
and  there  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict ;  they  fought 
with  desperation,  sustained  heavy  losses  and  were  finally 
overcome.  The  Romans  took  possession  of  the  town,  re- 
built and  extended  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine  and  held 
it  five  hundred  years. 

In  465  Anno  Domini,  Childerie  I.,  son  of  Merovius,  and 
chief  of  the  Franks,  expelled  the  Romans. 

In  845  the  Normans,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  Paris, 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  city,  pillaged  the  monas- 
teries, the  churches  and  the  stores,  and  then  burned  them. 

In  856  the  same  brigands  of  the  north  returned,  but  the 
inhabitants  set  fire  to  the  buildings  they  had  recently 
erected,  and  fled  with  what  they  could  carry  with  them. 

In  861  the  barbarians  returned  again,  took  possession  of 
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the  city,  but  found  nothing  in  it  to  pillage.  The  inhabit- 
ants escaped   with  their  goods  and  cattle. 

Fatigued  by  these  disasters  the  Parisians  determined  to 
fortify  their  city.  The  walls  were  not  entirely  completed 
when  the  same  northern  hordes  appeared  again.  About 
30,000,  it  is  said,  encamped  around  the  walls.  The  inhabit- 
ants defended  themselves  with  great  courage.  The  siege 
continued  more  than  a  year,  and  in  887,  when  the  enemy 
was  about  to  abandon  their  undertaking.  King  Charles, 
the  Fat,  raised  the  white  flag  and  signed  a  disgraceful 
capitulation. 

In  1358,  the  Dauphin,  or  heir  of  the  throne,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  at  a  siege. 

In  1359  the  King  of  England  was  not  more  successful. 

In  1420  however  the  English  captured  the  city  and  held 
it  sixteen  years. 

In  1427  Charles  VII.  attempted  to  take  Paris  from  the 
English  but  failed. 

In  1462  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ravaged  the  suburban 
towns  and  villages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  city. 

In  1536  the  army  of  Charles  V.  surrounded  Paris,  but  its 
fortifications  saved  it. 

In  1593  Henry  IV.,  the  friend  of  the  Huguenots,  be- 
sieged Paris. 

Finally,  in  18 14,  the  combined  forces  of  northern  Europe, 
about  200,000,  besieged  Paris.  On  the  31st  of  March 
about  40,000  of  the  allied  troops  marched  through  the  city, 
headed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  the  Prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg. 

At  this  time  Paris  did  not  include  within  its  walls  more 
than  half  as  much  territory  as  it  does  now,  and  its  defenses 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  its  present  fortifications. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give,  in  these  brief  sketches, 
the  names  of  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  now  occu- 
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pied  by  the  contending  forces  or  included  within  the  great 
circle,  many  of  which  have  a  history  running  back  into 
the  dark  ages.  But  we  may  give,  at  least,  the  names  of 
some  which  are  occupied  by  the  pickets.  From  the  official 
reports  and  from  a  recent  article  in  Lc  Fraiifais  we  are  able 
to  gather  reliable  information,  as  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Germans.  -  A  map  would  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  reader, 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  we  may  say  that  a  part  of  the 
circle  is  quite  well  protected  by  the  Seine.  The  river  flow- 
ing out  of  the  city  on  the  southwest  continues  in  this 
direction  a  mile-and-a-half  or  more  until  it  reaches  Belle- 
vue,  and  then  turns  upon  itself  and  flows  northward  a 
distance  of  16  miles  in  the  direction  of  St.  Denis.  At  this 
point  it  makes  another  turn  and  flows  backward  a  distance 
of  14  or  15  miles  until  it  reaches  Bougival  where  it  once 
more  turns  and  flows  northward,  thus  forming  two  pen- 
insulas, so  that  the  Germans  will  find  it  impossible  to  carry 
forward  any  successful  military  operations  on  this  side  of 
the  city.  From  Bougival  on  the  west  to  Pierrefitte  on  the 
north,  the  distance  is  about  20  miles,  and  from  each  of 
these  points  the  distance  to  the  walls  is  about  7  miles. 
Bougival  is  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  canton 
of  Marly-le-Roi,  and  has  2,300  inhabitants.  Louis  XIV. 
purchased  the  ground  from  the  family  of  Count  d'Assy. 
Here  white  and  colored  linens  are  manufactured. 

Benneguin  Snalem,  a  distinguished  inventor,  was  buried 
in  the  old  church  at  this  place.  Pierrefitte  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  canton  of  St  Denis.  In 
1420  the  English  encamped  here  and  literally  demolished 
the  town.  Argenteuil,  mid-way  between  these  places,  and 
on  the  picket  lines,  is  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  like  the  two  just  named,  is  a  manu- 
facturing town.  Francis  I.  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  in 
656   the    Benedictine  monks   founded  a  large   monastery 
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here.  The  famous  Heloise,  after  her  misfortune  with 
Abelard,  retired  to  this  place. 

From  Pierrefitte  to  Chelles  on  the  east  the  distance  is 
about  20  miles,  and  between  these  points  are  Stains,  Bour- 
get,  Drancy,  Bondy  and  Villemonble,  also  on  the  picket 
line.  Stains  is  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  has 
1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town.  A  rich 
landed  proprietor  built  a  magnificent  palace  here  during 
the  last  century  which  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  West- 
phalia, afterwards  owned.  •  Bourget  is  also  a  manufacturing 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  walls.  Here  Napoleon  L,  on  his  retreat  from 
Waterloo,  stopped  for  rest  and  meditation  before  entering 
Paris.  He  remained  two  hours  and  reached  the  Palais  de 
I'Elyseeat  10  o'clock  at  night,  June  20th,  181 5.  Bondy  is  a 
village  of  600  inhabitants  and  like  Bourget  is  on  one  of  the 
main  roads  leading  to  Paris  from  the  northeast.  Chelles, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne,  has  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Clotilde, 
the  wife  of  Clovis  laid  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Chelles.  In  1358  the  English  destroyed  this  institution. 
The  town  has  an  interesting  history  ;  the  spot  where 
Chilperic  was  assassinated  is  marked  by  a  large  stone  ; 
Clotaise  II.  had  his  summer  residence  here.  The  old 
monastery  still  stands  in  which  the  sister  of  Charlemagne 
spent  the  closing  years  of  her  life. 

The  picket  line  from  the  Marne  to  the  Seine  on  the  south- 
west is  very  irregular.  It  touches  upon  Noisy-le-Grand, 
Brie-sur-Marne,  Champany-sur-Marne,  Chennevieres  and 
Choisy-le-Roi.  These  towns  have  a  history  which  runs 
back  into  feudal  times,  and  they  now  have  from  1,000  to 
3,000  inhabitants  each.  Like  most  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  their  population 
has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  employments,  but  they 
are  now  nearly  all  abandoned  and  some  of  them  are  in 
ruins. 
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The  distance  from  Choisy-le-Roi  to  Bougival  on  the  west 
is  about  25  miles.  This  last  quadrant  of  the  circle  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  towns  and  villages,  some  of  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  as  Chevilly,  Hay,  Villejuif, 
Bagneux,  Chatillion,  Clamart,  Meudon,  Bellevue,  St.  Cloud 
and  Garches.  On  this  portion  of  the  circle,  the  heaviest 
fighting  has  thus  far  been  done,  and  here  the  picket  lines 
come  nearest  to  the  city.  The  belt  or  zone  which  the 
Germans  occupy,  has  a  circumference  therefore  of  about  80 
miles  and  a  depth  of  one  or  two  miles.  Had  the  forts  on 
the  south  been  placed  a  few  miles  farther  from  the  walls 
the  city  would  be  quite  safe  at  this  time ;  at  least  any  at- 
tempt to  take  it  by  storm  would  be  attended  with  heavy 
losses,  and  a  bombardment  of  the  city  would  be  impossible. 
The  distances  of  the  forts  from  the  center  of  Paris  (Palais 
Royal)  are  given  in  the  newspapers  but  we  need  not 
occupy  space  with  them.  A  writer  in  Le  Temps,  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  bombardment  of  Paris,  concludes 
that  it  cannot  be  done  unless  the  Germans  can  place  their 
rifled  cannon  within  5,000  metres  of  the  walls  (5,500  yards) 
and  this  he  thinks  cannot  be  done. 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  has  interested  the 
people  during  the  last  fortnight,  we  may  commence  with 
the  military  operations  outside  the  walls.  After  the  invest- 
ment and  the  fighting  on  the  19th  of  September,  ten  days 
passed  without  any  serious  engagements  though  recon- 
noissances  were  made  every  day,  and  there  was  some  skir- 
mishing. The  13th  and  14th  army  corps  were  scattered 
around  the  circle  and  the  people  expected  an  advance  upon 
the  city  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  At  times  there 
was  heavy  cannonading  from  the  forts,  at  other  times 
there  was  complete  silence  and  the  people  began  to  wonder 
what  was  about  to  happen.  But  on  the  30th,  at  the  break 
of  day,  the  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Vinoy 
began  to  move  out  upon  the  plateau  of  Villejuif  ;  the  heavy 
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siege  guns  opened  fire  upon  the  Germans,  who  occupied 
Hay  and  Choisy-le-Roi.  Between  these  points,  are  Che- 
villy  and  Thiais,  also  held  by  the  Germans.  Brigadier 
General  Guilhem,  commanding  the  35th  and  42d  regi- 
ments, advanced  upon  Chevilly,  his  troops  displaying  great 
courage  and  heroism.  At  8  o'clock  the  French  had 
possession  of  the  village,  after  facing  the  cannon  in  the 
streets,  but  were  without  reinforcements.  The  Germans 
rallied  their  forces  and  in  their  efforts  to  recapture  the  town, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  General  Guilhem  fell 
mortally  wounded.  At  the  same  time  General  Blaise  of 
General  Maudhuy's  division  advanced  upon  the  village  of 
Thiais,  and  for  a  short  time  had  possession  of  it.  His 
troops,  in  a  hand-to-hand  engagement,  captured  a  battery, 
but  for  want  of  horses  were  unable  to  bring  it  away.  At 
the  same  time  also  General  Exea  advanced  upon  Creteil, 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  but  found  the  Germans 
strongly  entrenched.  About  ten  o'clock  reinforcements 
appeared  all  along  the  line,  30,000  as  it  is  reported,  and 
General  Vinoy  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  Many  of 
the  French  dead  and  wounded  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  The  fighting  continued  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  French  held  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  ground  they  had  lost  on  the  19th  inst.  At  the 
same  time  demonstrations  were  made  on  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  circle  by  the  French  forces  under  command 
of  General  Ducrot  on  the  west.  General  Bellemare  on  the 
north  and  Admiral  Saisset  on  the  east.  The  work  of  the 
day  cost  them  about  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  this  experience  will  be  useful  to  them  in  other 
efforts  which  may  soon  be  made. 

On  the  I  St  inst.  a  par lemefit aire  was  sent  to  the  village 
of  Hay  to  arrange  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  but  he  re- 
ceived a  response  that  the  King  had  given  orders  that  an 
exchange  of  courtesies  of  this  kind  would  not  be  allowed 
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on  the  line  between  Versailles  and  Creteil.  The  body  of 
General  Guilhem,  however,  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  covered 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  borne  to  the  International 
Society  by  officers  of  rank,  and  was  received  by  the  French. 

Reconnoisanceshave  since  been  frequently  made  ;  at  one 
time  in  the  direction  of  the  heights  of  Montretout,  on  the 
west,  at  another  in  the  direction  of  Bondy,  on  the  north- 
east, and  at  another  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne, 
on  the  east.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.  a  company 
of  Spahis  (cavalry  equipped  and  armed  in  the  style  of  the 
Turks)  dashed  into  a  party  of  Germans  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  the  Marne,  but  without  producing  any  other  re- 
sult than  a  temporary  panic.  Reconnoissances  have  like- 
wise been  made  on  the  south  at  Meudon,  Clamart,  Cachan 
and  Creteil,  but  these  have  only  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  are  everywhere  entrenching  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  the  cannon  of  the  forts  have  been 
playing  upon  the  Germans  wherever  they  are  discovered 
planting  their  siege  guns.  Fort  Valerien  on  the  west 
keeps  them  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  but  at  other  points 
in  the  circle,  especially  on  the  south  and  north,  they  seem 
to  defy  the  shells  of  the  French  columbiads. 

The  funeral  of  General  Guilhem  took  place  on  the  4th 
inst.  It  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, representatives  of  the  army  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Paris.  His  body  was  laid  in  a  vault  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  At  the  Palace  of  Industry,  where  it  had 
been  placed  two  days  before,  General  Trochu  delivered  a 
very  brief  oration,  which  we  translate  : 

"  Our  duty  for  the  present  is  here.  The  future  of  all 
of  us  is  here  (pointing  to  the  casket).  The  solemn  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed  forbid  an  extended 
eulogy  upon  the  dead.  I  will  only  say  a  word  before  the 
coffin  of  General  Guilhem — He  lived  nobly  ;  he  fought 
bravely  ;  he  died  as  a  soldier.  Gentlemen,  I  commend 
him  to  your  kind  remembrance." 
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The  announcement  that  General  Burnside,  of  the  United 
States  army,  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  2d  inst.  produced 
a  considerable  sensation.  The  newspapers  commented 
upon  the  event  as  if  a  deliverer  had  come,  some  surmising 
one  thing  and  some  another.  The  General  left  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King  at  Ferrieres  Saturday  morning, 
reached  the  advanced  post  of  the  Germans  during  the 
night  and  the  American  legation  at  four  o'clock  and  thirty 
minutes  in  the  morning.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
escorted  through  the  German  lines,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  was  made  the  bearer  of  any  official  communication 
concerning  an  armistice,  though  he  may  have  consented 
to  act  as  a  friendly  intermediary  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
M.  Favre  called  upon  him  at  the  American  legation,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  interview  with  General 
Trochu  the  next  day.  After  remaining  part  of  two  days 
he  and  Mr.  Forbes,  an  American  citizen  who  accompanied 
him,  were  conducted  to  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

But  the  most  important  event  since  the  battle  on  the 
30th  of  September  was  the  ascension  of  M.  Gambetta  in  a 
balloon,  and  his  safe  landing  at  Epineuse.  There  were 
intimations  in  the  newspapers  that  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  sent  out  with  further  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  the  organization  of  armies.  Four  balloons  had 
sailed  out  of  Paris  and  had  landed  safely  in  one  or  other 
of  the  departments.  They  had  all  escaped  the  sharp- 
shooters and  the  Uhlans,  and  pigeons  had  returned  with 
dispatches.  On  the  29th  ult.  the  third  balloon  ascended 
with  120  pounds  of  letters,  besides  newspapers  and  gov- 
ernment dispatches.  It  was  a  triple  balloon,  called  the 
Etats  Urns,  or  United  States.  Two  old  balloons  were 
held  apart  by  a  perch,  and  from  the  center  of  it  a  small 
one  was  attached.  It  was  an  abnormal  kind  of  aerial  ma- 
chine.     No  one  seems  to  know  why  the  three  were  sent 
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out  in  this  manner  except  that  there  was  a  desire  to  utilize 
them  until  others  were  manufactured,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  venture  out  with  any  one  of  them  alone. 

On  the  30th  ult,  while  the  fighting  was  going  on,  a 
fourth  experiment  was  made  by  the  Celeste  which  likewise 
resulted  favorably.  In  the  meantime  the  government,  as 
well  as  the  inventors  and  aeronauts,  became  interested 
in  the  new  method  of  communicating  with  the  outside 
world.  A  new  industry  was  started,  and  hundreds  of  skilled 
workmen  are  now  employed. 

On  the  6th  inst,  M.  Gambetta  was  to  have  ascended 
from  the  top  of  Montmartre,  but  clouds  hung  over  the  city, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  way  the  atmosphere 
was  moving,  though  two  miniature  balloons  were  sent  up. 
The  next  day  (October  7th),  at  eleven  o'clock  and  ten 
minutes,  M.  Gambetta,  M.  Spuller  and  the  aeronaut  stepped 
into  the  aerial  car,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large  basket,  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high.  The  balloon  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  above  the  crowd,  and  the  three  standing  up 
in  arctic  overcoats  and  caps  were  the  admiration  of  all. 
Hearts  beat  with  hope  and  fear,  but  M.  Gambetta,  self- 
possessed  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  leaned  forward,  and,  tak- 
ing his  cap  from  his  head,  gave  the  signal  Vive  la  Re- 
publique!  and  the  cable  was  cut.  The  crowd  responded 
Vive  la  RSpublique!    Vive  la  Rdpublique! 

At  the  same  moment,  and  from  the  same  place,  another 
balloon  ascended,  which  made  the  occasion  the  more  inter- 
esting and  solemn.  A  sub-prefect,  on  an  important  mis- 
sion, took  with  him  an  aeronaut  and  two  Americans,  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  and  Charles  May,  who,  it  seems,  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  city.  As  the  two  balloons  ascended  the 
immense  crowd  cheered,  women  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs and  men  their  hats.  They  moved  slowly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Dieppe,  northwest,  and  remained  in  sight  of 
each  other  until  3  o'clock.     The  former  was  called  Arviand- 
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Barbes  and  the  latter  George-Sand.  They  were  well 
freighted  with  newspapers,  addresses,  letters  and  official 
dispatches,  and,  most  important  of  all,  carrier-pigeons. 
The  Barbes  was  made  of  yellow  silk,  the  George-Sand  of 
white  silk  and  cotton,  mixed,  and  each  contained  about 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Both  landed  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  after  a  voyage  of  four  hours  and  a  half — the  one 
near  the  village  of  Epineuse,  the  other  near  the  village  of 
Roye,  not  many  miles  from  Clermont.  The  parties  joined 
each  other  at  Amiens,  where  they  all  received  a  kind  and 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  then  set  out  by  railroad  for 
Tours,  making  a  semi-circle  around  Paris,  to  confer  with 
the  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

Friday  afternoon,  all  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  people 
of  Paris  were  without  news  from  Gambetta,  and  in  the 
meantime  rumors  were  started  that  the  balloons,  being  too 
heavily  freighted,  had  fallen  inside  the  German  lines,  that 
they  had  all  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  Gambetta 
was  shot  by  the  Prussians.  Another  rumor  was  current 
that  the  aeronauts  had  sailed  too  far,  and  that  they  had 
fallen  into  the  sea,  mail-bags,  pigeons  and  all.  At  last  a 
pigeon  came  from  the  George-Sand,  Sunday  evening  at  5 
o'clock,  and  a  few  hours  later,  Monday  morning,  at  the  break 
ot  day,  another  came  bringing  the  following  cheerful  dis- 
patch from  Gambetta,  which  was  soon  after  published  in 

all  the  newspapers  : 

MoNTDiDiER,  Department  of  Somme, 

Friday  evening,  8  o'clock. 

Arrived  here,  after  an  accident  in  the  forest  at  Epineuse.     Balloon 

collapsed.     We  have  escaped  the  Prussian  sharpshooters,  and  thanks 

to  the  mayor  of  Epineuse,  have  reached  this  place,  from  which  we 

will  set  out  in  an  hour  for  Amiens  ;  thence  by  railroad  to  Mans  and 

to   Tours.     The  Prussian  lines   do   not   extend   beyond   Clermont, 

Compiegne  and  Breteuil  in  Oise.     There  are  no  Prussians  in  Somme. 

Everywhere  the  people  are  rising  en  masse.     The  government  of  the 

defense  is  proclaimed  in  all  the  departments. 

Gambetta. 
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The  minister  immediately  gave  to  the  printers  a  proclama- 
tion which  he  had  prepared  in  Paris,  and  hastened  to  join 
his  colleagues  in  office  at  Tours.  It  is  reported  that  the 
aeronauts,  after  three  hours  sailing  over  the  departments 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans,  allowed  their 
balloons  to  fall  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  earth;  but  seeing 
groups  of  cavalry,  by  the  use  of  their  field-glasses,  they 
would  throw  overboard  some  of  their  ballast  and  then  rise 
and  continue  on  their  course.  In  this  manner  they  sailed 
over  towns  and  villages,  forests  and  fields,  until  they  could 
no  longer  discover  the  enemy.  However  this  may  be, 
they  certainly  landed  near  the  border  line  of  the   Uhlans. 

The  so-called  carrier-pigeons  have  suddenly  become  ob- 
jects of  endearment  to  the  Parisian  population.  The  at- 
tachment of  these  birds  to  their  homes  and  to  each  other 
is  very  remarkable.  They  maybe  delayed  in  their  mission 
by  storms,  cloudy  weather  and  fatigue,  but  after  resting  a 
few  hours  they  renew  their  efforts,  and  very  generally,  by 
an  instinct  that  is  astonishing,  find  their  way  back  to  their 
companions.  M.  Fonody,  the  proprietor  of  the  Colombia^, 
at  BatignoUes,  has  a  booth  erected  in  which  he  remains  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  feeding  his  pigeons  and  training 
them.  The  illustrated  journals  give  wood-cuts  of  his 
premises,  of  the  pigeons,  and  of  the  method  of  attaching 
messages  to  their  wings  or  tails. 

In  the  meantime  another  balloon,  whose  destiny  was  not 
so  fortunate,  ascended  from  the  gas  works  at  Villette.  It 
was  mounted  by  M.  Ziper,  a  purveyor  of  the  army,  his 
secretary,  and  an  employe  of  M.  Godard,  who  has  charge 
of  the  construction  of  balloons  at  the  Strasbourg  railroad 
station.  A  gentle  breeze  carried  them  along  northward  a 
few  miles,  when  suddenly  the  balloon  collapsed  and  fell 
within  rifle  shot  of  the  German  lines  near  the  village  of 
Dugny.  Fortunately  it  dropped  into  a  pool  of  water 
which,  however,  was  not  deep  enough  to  drown  them.      It 
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was  this  mishap  which  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
concerning:  M.  Gambetta. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  continued  to  purchase  and  import  into  Paris 
all  the  produce  that  could  be  found,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  and  since  the  siege  began  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government,  has  been  taking  an  ac- 
count of  it.  Unoccupied  buildings,  such  as  the  New 
Opera,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  great  central 
market  house  have  been  used  for  storage,  as  well  as  extem- 
porized buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose. 
An  inventory  of  all  the  grain,  flour,  rice,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  salt  meats  and  salt  fish  has  been  ordered.  The 
fat  cattle,  milk  cows,  sheep  and  swine  have  all  been  num- 
bered, and  in  like  manner  the  horses,  mules  and  donkeys. 
At  the  same  time  requisitions  were  made  for  the  produce 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  and  forty-eight  hours  were 
given  to  make  a  report  to  the  proper  authorities.  All  this 
involves  a  great  amount  of  labor,  but  the  machinery  of 
the  municipal  government  is  so  perfect  that  I  have  no 
doubt'  it  can  be  effected.  Steam  mills  have  been  started 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  new  methods  of  making 
flour  have  been  adopted  which  no  one  had  thought  of.  On 
the  2  2d  of  September  flour  was  distributed  to  the  bakers 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bread  in  demand  every  day, 
and  the  price  of  the  bread  is  fixed  by  the  government.  In 
the  6th  ward  cards  have  been  issued  to  all  families  con- 
taining two  or  more  persons,  with  coupons  for  every  day 
in  the  month,  so  that  no  one  can  purchase  more  bread 
than  is  necessary,  and  there  can  be  no  extortion  on  the 
part  of  the  baker.  The  same  system  of  rationing  will 
be  adopted  in  all  the  wards. 

The  sale  of  meats  and  fish  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  government.  The  butchers  are  restricted  in  their  pur- 
chases as  well  as  in  their  sales,  and  every  family  must  pre- 
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sent  a  card  with  coupons  on  it,  as  in  the  case  of  bread. 
The  prices  are  as  yet  quite  moderate,  being  fixed  by  the 
municipal  authorities. 

A  few  days  ago  a  ministerial  order  was  issued  for  the 
introduction  of  horse  meat  into  the  market.  We  translate 
the  following  : 

Horses  destined  for  alimentation  must  be  sold  at  the  horse-market 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  8  to  ii 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their  sanitary  condition  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  veterinary  service  of  inspection  at  the  market.  Horses  can 
only  be  slaughtered  at  the  abattoirs.  They  must  be  purchased  by 
the  government  agents,  weighed  alive  on  the  market  scales,  and 
paid  for  at  a  maximum  price  of  40  centimes  the  kilogramme  (3^ 
cents  a  pound).  In  the  stalls  authorized  to  sell  horse  meat  the  price 
of  the  so-called  viande  is  fixed  as  follows  : 

Surloin,  tenderloin,  gitc  a  la  Jioix  and  tranche  grasse,  10  cents  a 
pound.     All  other  pieces  six  cents  a  pound. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  viande de  chcval,  on  the  loth 
inst.,  about  500  cattle  and  1,000  sheep  were  slaughtered 
every  day.  From  this  time  on  these  numbers  must  be  neces- 
sarily diminished,  whilst  the  number  of  horses  slaughtered 
must  be  increased.  The  illustrated  journals  represent  the 
horse  passing  through  all  the  processes  of  inspection, 
weighing,  branding  and  slaughtering.  He  is  blindfolded, 
struck  with  a  sledge  hammer  on  the  forehead  and  bled  with 
a  large  knife.  The  blood  is  caught  in  basins  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  making  puddings.  A  bellows  is  used  to 
inflate  the  hide  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  removed. 
The  animal  is  then  disemboweled,  quartered  and  distrib- 
uted among  those  who  have  stalls  in  the  markets  and  have 
a  special  license  to  engage  in  the  traffic. 

The  Central  Sanitary  Commission,  desiring  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  nutricious  and  palatable  qualities  of 
the  viande  de  cheval,  ordered,  a  few  days  ago,  a  dinner,  the 
mcnti  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
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Cro-dte  au  pot  au  consomme  de  cheval. — Cheval  boulli  garni  de  choux. — 
Culotte  de  cheval  a  la  mode. — Cdte  de  cheval  braisee. — Filet  de  cheval  roti. 
Boeiif  et  cheval  sale's  f  voids. 

The  guests  unanimously  agreed  to  commend  these  sev- 
eral dishes,  on  account  of  their  excellence  and  sweetness 
of  flavor.  This  may  not  be  the  exact  sentiment  of  the 
commission,  says  the  editor,  but  the  Parisians,  rich  and 
poor,  to  satisfy  themselves,  began  to  experiment,  each  in 
his  own  way,  and  it  is  believed  that  we  will  all  very  soon 
be  feasting  upon  the  filet  de  cheval  roti  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  horse  not  so  tender  and  sweet. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine  since 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city  seems  to  be  as  favorable  as  it  has  ever 
been,  the  mortality  of  the  last  five  weeks,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year,  has 
risen  considerably.  In  these  weeks  there  have  been  854 
deaths  from  small-pox,  280  from  pneumonia,  253  from 
bronchitis  and  231  from  typhoid  fever,  all  of  which  show 
that  the  mortality  may  be  great  if  the  siege  should  continue. 

In  these  sketches  we  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
political  parties  and  factions  in  France,  all  of  course  having 
their  theories  of  civil  government,  natural  rights  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  foreigner  obtains  a  better  idea  of  these 
parties  and  factions  by  a  study  of  their  newspaper  litera- 
ture than  in  any  other  way.  Their  daily  journals,  for  the 
most  part,  are  small,  weak  and  sensational.  Some  of  them 
are  vile  and  contemptible.  It  is  not  surprising  that  their 
newspapers  are  sometimes  suppressed.  A  very  respectable 
Paris  journal — La  Liberie — gives  a  list  of  24  new  ones 
which  appeared  in  the  month  of  September.  Most  of 
them  are  communistic  and  revolutionary  in  their  character, 
thrown  out  upon  the  public  at  a  venture. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  : 
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La  Republique,  La  Patrie  en  Danger^  Le  Patriate,  L" Europe  Libre, 
La  Defense  Rationale,  Le  Courier  Franfais,  Le  Peuple  Souverain,  La  Com- 
mune de  Paris,  Le  Salut  Public,  Le  Combat,  Bulletin  de  la  Municipality 
de  Paris,  Les  Nouvelles,  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Republique,  L'Avant  Garde, 
La  France  Re'publicaine. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  literature  has  grown  the  communism 
of  Paris,  which,  in  some  respects,  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  city  more  than  the  Germans.  Indeed  the  entire 
French  press  seems  to  be  weak  and  unreHable,  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  vanity  in  the  people  combined  with  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  old  forms  and  institutions,  religious 
as  well  as  political. 

The  late  Imperial  government  feared -to  manufacture 
more  cannon,  mitrailleuses  and  chassepots  than  there  were 
soldiers  to  use  them.  There  was  no  place  in  France  in 
which  they  could  be  safely  stored — certainly  no  place  in 
Paris.  And  when  the  war  came  on,  and  there  was  really 
need  for  them,  the  House  of  Deputies  declined  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  private  parties  to  manufacture  them. 
But  the  new  government  immediately  ordered  large  quan- 
tities of  chassepots  to  be  made.  The  regular  army,  out- 
side the  walls,  was  to  be  equipped  first,  afterwards  the 
mobilized  National  Guards.  General  Tamisier,  who  has 
command  of  the  National  Guards,  has  given  to  them  the 
old  muskets,  with  which  they  are  becoming  dissatis- 
fied. It  was  only  recently  that  a  proposition  was  made 
to  mobilize  a  portion  of  the  guards  and  to  organize  them 
into  regiments  and  brigades.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions,  the  greatest  activity  has  been  displayed,  and 
yet  we  have  haa  two  demonstrations  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
which  were  unauthorized  and  of  course  have  given  rise 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  solicitude, 

The  Communists  are  becoming  very  impatient.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  acts  of  the  Government.  They 
profess  to  be  very  willing  to  fight  the  Germans,  but  it  is 
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evident  that  they  prefer  what  is  called  the  reign  of  the 
Commune.  They  imagine  that  they  could,  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  month,  advance  upon  an  entrenched  army.  In 
this  they  certainly  display  as  little  good  sense  as  they  do 
in  insisting  upon  their  theories  of  government.  The  man 
whom  they  now  worship,  is  Gustave  Flourens  of  the  20th 
ward.  He  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  first-class  polit- 
ical demagogue ;  he  has  a  commanding  appearance,  is  a 
fluent  speaker  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  ready  writer.  He 
is  a  representative  of  Belleville,  a  faubourg  or  side  town 
of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  where  it  is  supposed 
the  best  fighting  material  is  to  be  found.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  has  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  deference 
more  than  usual  by  the  government.  His  popularity  in 
his  own  ward  has  secured  for  him  the  position  of  com- 
mandant of  four  battalions.  Under  the  regulations  he 
would  have  the  right  to  choose  any  one  of  them,  but  he 
has  accepted  the  command  of  all,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
wears  four  badges.  He  is  a  very  industrious  worker  and  has 
possibly  done  more  than  any  other  one  in  his  part  of  the 
city,  to  organize  the  National  Guards.  His  battalions  call 
him  major,  though  his  rank  is  simply  that  of  commandant 
or  chief  of  battalion. 

The  Provisional  Government,  after  the  failure  of  M. 
Jules  Favre  at  Ferrieres,  announced  the  rescinding  of  the 
order  to  hold  an  election  in  France,  and,  also  recalled  the 
notice  of  a  municipal  election  in  Paris,  for  the  reasons  that 
it  might  interfere  with  the  successful  defense  of  the  city 
and  endanger  the  Republic.  This  latter  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  offence  to  the  Communists  who  hoped  that 
their  cause  might  be  profited  by  electing  some  of  their 
crazy  politicians. 

Accordingly  Major  Flourens,  as  he  is  called,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the 
5th  inst,  and  asked  for  a  hearing.      He  was  admitted  into 
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the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  government  and  read 
before  them  a  paper,  a  summary  of  which  may  be  given 
as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  National  Guards,  especially  those  disposed  to  take 
part  in  sorties,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  all,  without  exception,  be 
furnished  with  the  most  improved  arms. 

2.  That  frequent  sorties  be  undertaken  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  in  the  army. 

3.  That  Republican  commissioners  be  sent  into  the  departments. 

4.  That  the  people  be  allowed  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
municipal  elections  and  with  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

To  these  propositions  General  Trochu,  M.  Dorian  and 
M.  Gambetta  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  manufacture 
chassepots  more  rapidly  than  they  were  doing ;  that  with- 
out full  preparation  and  proper  discipline  sorties  would  only 
result  in  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life  ;  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  send  out  commissioners  to  dictate  a  policy  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  people  had  a  much  more  important 
work  in  hand  than  the  election  of  municipal  officers. 
Offended  at  these  statements,  the  Major  tendered  his 
resignation,  but  General  Trochu,  appealing  in  a  pleasant 
way  to  his  patriotism,  declined  to  accept  it.  The  delega- 
tion failing  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  their  propositions,  rejoined  their  battalions, 
and,  with  the  exclamation,  Vive  la  Comiiztcne  /  returned  to 
Belleville,  the  band  playing  the  Chant  du  Depart. 

Three  days  later  Major  Flourens  and  his  battalions 
returned.  During  the  night  colored  placards  were  posted 
on  the  walls  in  every  ward  inviting  the  National  Guards 
and  all  citizens  interested  in  municipal  elections  to  meet 
on  Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day 
the  Government  had  ordered  two  battalions  of  National 
Guards  to  form  a  double  column  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hall.  At  the  same  time  a  few  hundred  dissatisfied 
citizens  collected  in  groups  in  the  distance.     About  two 
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o'clock  the  Belleville  battalions  appeared,  music  and  flags 
in  front,  and  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd  which 
had  now  increased  to  several  thousands,  they  were  greeted 
with  exclamations  such  as,  Vive  la  Commtine !  A  bas  les 
Prussiens  !  Standards  were  raised  with  such  inscriptions 
as  La  Co7nmune  in  large  letters  and  the  crowd  applauded. 
Soon  after  M.  de  Keratry,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
\}i\^  ga7'de  mobile,  advanced  and  took  a  position  mid-way 
between  the  two  bodies  of  National  Guards.  A  suspicion 
soon  arose  that  he  was  about  to  arrest  the  leaders  who 
had  affixed  their  names  to  the  placards,  but  this  was  no 
part  of  his  intention.  Mixed  exclamations  were  now  heard 
Vive  la  Rdptiblique  /  Vive  la  Couimujte  /  At  the  same 
time,  and  unexpectedly.  General  Trochu  appeared  on  horse- 
back alone,  and  with  uncovered  head  rode  slowly  along 
the  lines  without  making  a  distinction.  After  him  followed, 
in  like  manner.  General  Tamisier  on  horseback,  and  then 
his  staff  officers  who  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  hall 
with  the  two  generals.  The  members  of  the  Government 
then  appeared  upon  the  veranda  and  M.  Favre  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  referred  to  the  extraordinary  situation 
of  France  and  of  Paris,  and  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to 
unite  in  a  patriotic  and  harmonious  effort  to  defend  the 
city.  The  cannon  on  the  forts,  as  if  in  response,  echoed 
the  duty  of  all,  and  of  this  M.  Favre  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage. General  Tamisier  followed  with  a  few  happy  re- 
marks to  the  National  Guards  without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  he  had  issued. 
A  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  the  Communists,  feeling  them- 
selves completely  outgeneraled,  returned  to  Belleville  to 
consider  what  other  movement  might  be  made  to  .gain  the 
ascendency. 

The  self-styled  Major  Flourens,  vexed  at  his  second 
failure,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  immediately  offered  his  resig- 
nation which  was  as  promptly  accepted  ;  but  a  few  hours 
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later  he  addressed  the  following  communication  to  General 
Tamisier: 

Monsieur  le  General  :  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have 
accepted  my  resignation  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  retain  my  com- 
mand, that  order  may  be  preserved  in  Paris.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  say  to  you  that  I  relinquish  none  of  my  rights  to  command,  and 
that  my  entire  staff  concur  with  me  in  this  movement. 

G.   Flourens. 

The  major  also  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Henri 
Rochefort,  who  was  a  representative  from  Paris  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  is  now  a  member  of  the  government, 
and  is  president  of  the  commission  on  barricades.  The 
major  was  added  to  this  commission,  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing him  plenty  to  do  and  likewise  of  increasing  his  salary. 
He  is,  however,  an  irrepressible  man.  Henri  Rochefort  is 
much  more  politic.  In  his  somewhat  lengthy  reply  to 
Flourens  he  says  :  "You  find  fault  with  me,  my  dear  and 
excellent  friend,  because,  as  you  say,  I  capitulate  with  my 
convictions.  If  this  is  so  you  must  pardon  me  that  I  may 
not  be  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances my  resignation  would  perhaps  be  the  prelude 
to  a  disaster."  This  reply  was  dated  Paris,  October  9th, 
1870. 

These  demonstrations  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  government  to  take  some  action,  and  M.  de 
Keratry,  Prefect  of  Police,  immediately  issued  an  order 
which  is  given  in  xh.^  Jotcrnal  Officiel.  The  government 
then  followed  with  an  address  to  the  National  Guards  in 
which  full  cred't  is  given  for  patriotic  intentions  on  the 
part  of  all  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been 
done.  Next  there  is  a  plain  statement  that  battalions  as- 
sembling for  any  purpose  whatever,  without  special  per- 
mission from  General  Tamisier  or  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, do  so  in  violation  of  military  law.  Then  there  is  a 
reference   to  the   impropriety  of  making  an  exhibition  of 
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discord  while  the  enemy  is  crowding  upon  the  city,  and  a 
statement  that  armed  demonstrations  are  hostile  to  repub- 
lican institutions.  Finally,  there  is  a  willingness  expressed 
by  the  government  to  receive  communications  or  deputa- 
tions having  any  subject  of  importance  to  present  relating 
to  the  siege  or  to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

To  the  foregoing  a  few  items  may  be  added,  and  first  of 
all,  the  Government  announced  the  capitulation  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Toul.  The  loss  of  these  strong  places  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  superiority  of  German  siege  guns. 

On  the  27th  ult.  a  dense  smoke  was  seen  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city  at  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
proved  to  be  the  destruction  of  several  thousand  barrels  of 
coal  oil,  the  work  of  a  Prussian  incendiary,  as  it  is  alleged. 

A  few  days  ago  M.  Courbet,  who  has  become  distin- 
guished as  a  portrait  painter,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  works  of  art 
in  the  numerous  museums  of  Paris,  proposed  that  the 
colurnn  on  Place  Vendome  be  pulled  down  as  an  expression 
of  hostility  to  imperialism.  This  is  a  strange  movement 
on  the  part  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an  artist,  as  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  art  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  but  a  communard  would  suggest  such  van- 
dalism. 

The  days  are  becoming  much  shorter,  and  on  this  ac- 
count an  order  has  been  issued  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
city  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  close  them  at  6  in  the 
evening. 

The  sensational  journals  give  accounts  of  a  council  of 
war  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Versailles.  Among 
the  things  that  have  been  agreed  upon  is  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paris  and  an  advance  of  all  the  available  German 
forces. 

Louis  Blanc  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  bombardment  in  which  he  maintains 
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that  they  should  not  permit  it,  and  Victor  Hugo  addresses 
the  people  of  Paris  and  urges  them  to  prepare  for  the 
greatest  sacrifices  and  an  obstinate  resistance. 

On  the  4th  inst.  M.  Jules  Favre,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  also  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad 
interhn,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Gambetta  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  siege. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  recently  announced  that  it  is 
ready  to  issue  10,000  twenty-five  franc  notes,  12,000  fifty 
franc  notes  and  6,000  one  hundred  franc  notes  daily  until 
2,000,000  of  francs  have  been  issued.  This  has  assured 
the  people  that  a  circulating  medium  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  absence  of  news  is  becoming  a  serious  evil.  Very 
little  has  reached  us  from  the  outside  world  since  the  ist 
of  the  present  month.  On  the  6th  inst.  th^  Joiirna/  dc 
Rouen  of  the  30th  of  September  reached  the  city  and  was 
largely  copied  by  all  the  newspap<ers.  There  is  no  hope 
for  news  except  brief  dispatches  which  the  pigeons  may 
bring  us,  as  the  German  pickets  keep  a  close  watch  all 
around  the  circle. 
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PARIS,  OCTOBER  26tH,  187O. 

Personal  Experience  and  Comments — The  Burning  of  the  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud — Sixteen  Balloons — The  Prefect  of  Police  sails  out  of 
Paris — The  Battle  of  Malmaison  and  Excitement  at  Versailles — 
Instructions  to  Mr.  Washburne  by  Count  Bismarck — General 
Burnside's  Second  Visit — General  Garibaldi  reaches  France, 

ANOTHER  fortnight  has  passed  around  and  the  pros- 
1\.  pects  for  an  armistice  have  not  improved.  The 
people  are  waiting  patiently  for  definite  information  from 
M.  Thiers.  The  great  statesman  and  patriot  has  re- 
turned to  France  after  a  hasty  visit  to  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna  and  Florence,  but  the  carrier-pigeons  have 
brought  us  .very  little  news  that  is  encouraging,  This  ab- 
sence of  news  concerning  an  intervention  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  indifference  or  of  denial  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
maining empires  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  their  policy 
not  to  help  each  other  when  in  trouble  unless  full  compen- 
sation is  assured.  France  has  so  often  boasted  of  her 
greatness  and  strength  that  she  has  excited  the  jealousy  of 
other  nations,  and  now,  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
an  inveterate  foe,  she  is  forsaken.  There  is,  however, 
another  consideration  which  has  perhaps  as  much  weight 
as  any  other.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  France  is  making 
an  effort  to  establish  a  Republic.  A  nation  seeking  to  free 
itself  from  the  bondage  of  Imperialism  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  sympathy  in  the  cabinets  of  emperors  and  kings. 

It  is  now  forty  days  since  I  ventured  to  send  anything  to 
friends  across  the  Atlantic.     Of  course  I  have  received 
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nothing  from  them.  I  have  Hved,  during-  this  time,  in  hope 
that  an  armistice  would  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  I  would 
soon  be  at  liberty  to  resume  my  correspondence  instead  of 
merely  taking  notes  of  what  has  occurred.  I  have  been 
dining  recently  with  a  few  American  friends  and  we  have 
been  discussing  the  probabilities  of  a  protracted  siege,  of 
which  we  have  now  had  some  experience.  Instead  of 
roast  beef  we  have  been  eating  the  viande  de  cheval,  as  no 
other  meat  can  be  had  at  the  restaurants  except  by  special 
order.  It  is  an  article  of  food  which  has  not  only  come 
into  universal  use  in  the  Parisian  world,  but  it  has  become  a 
topic  of  universal  comment  and  criticism.  It  is  roasted  in 
the  same  manner  as  beef,  turkey  or  chicken,  in  front  of  a 
wood  fire.  The  pieces  revolve  upon  an  iron  bar  which  is 
turned  by  a  kind  of  clock-work.  This  is  the  old  French 
method  of  roasting  meats  still  adhered  to,  and  I  dare  say, 
that  after  all  the  modern  improvements,  It  is  the  best. 
The  flesh  of  the  horse  is  coarse  in  Its  fiber,  has  a  dark 
brown  color,  an  Insipid  taste  and  an  odor  which  cannot 
be  easily  mistaken.  We  eat  it,  not  from  choice  to  be  sure, 
but  of  necessity.  The  roasting  is  often  done  In  the  front 
room  of  the  restaurant  In  order  that  the  people  passing 
along  may  have  an  opportunity  to  see  where  they  can  ob- 
tain a  good  dinner. 

In  these  circumstances  I  find  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
not  to  indulge  in  serious  reflections.  The  people  are  hope- 
ful in  the  extreme.  They  seem  to  be  all  prophets,  and 
they  prophesy  smooth  things.  If  a  Jonah  should  appear 
with  this  announcement  :  Yet  forty  days  and  Paris  will  be 
destroyed,  they  would  not  believe  him,  nor  would  they  re- 
pent of  any  of  their  folly.  In  the  darkness  which  is  coming 
down  upon  the  city  they  imagine  they  see  light.  The  gov- 
ernment has  evidently  very  little  information  from  M. 
Thiers  that  could  be  given  to  the  people  with  propriety. 
An  intervention  would  have  been  announced  if  a  proposi- 
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tion  of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  any  European  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  folly  in  them  to  look  for  help  from  the 
United  States.  The  editors  of  newspapers  comment  upon 
the  ingratitude  of  nations.  Such  questions  as  these  are 
asked:  "Has  England  forgotten  Inkerman?"  "  Has  Italy 
forgotten  Solferino  ?"  "  Has  America  forgotten  Lafayette  ?" 
It  is  very  evident  that  Marshal  Bazaine  will  soon  be  obliged 
to  surrender  if  he  cannot  cut  his  way  through  the  German 
lines.  In  this  case  the  last  army  of  the  Empire  will  then 
be  shipped  off  to  Prussia.  A  rumor  has  recently  reached 
Paris  that  the  Marshal  has  sent  an  officer  to  consult  with 
Count  Bismarck  ,in  relation  to  a  capitulation,  in  the  name 
of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  the  Communists  express  great  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  possibility  of  such  a  turn  in  affairs. 

For  many  years  Paris  has  been  holding  the  position  of 
Nineveh  of  olden  times.  This  ancient  city  was  not  only 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  but  it  was  the  center  of  civil- 
ization and  of  fashion.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river,  distant  from  the  ocean,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country.  Nineveh  in  her  grandeur  was 
possibly  a  larger  city  than  Paris,  and  yet  it  has  disappeared. 
The  greater  part  of  her  ruins  was  long  ago  shipped  away, 
so  that  for  centuries  the  very  site  of  the  Assyrian  capital 
was  not  known  and  the  beautiful  country  around  has  become 
a  desert.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Paris 
no  one  can  tell.  The  darkest  hour  seems  to  be  the  pres- 
ent. This  Paris,  so  often  besieged,  burned  and  rebuilt, 
still  remains.  This  beautiful  city,  so  often  called  the  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  of  modern  times,  by  the  people  who  now 
surround  it  and  by  others,  is,  nevertheless,  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  at  no  time  more  than  now.  All  eyes  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  beleagured  Paris.  In  no  period 
has  there  been  so  much  interest  awakened  as  to  the  fate  of 
a  great  city.  Railroads,  telegraph  lines  and  sub-marine 
cables  have,  of  course,  contributed  to  this.     The  inquiry 
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is  made,  no  doubt,  every  morning,  by  millions  of  anxious, 
throbbing  hearts  :  What  news  from  Paris  ?  What  news 
from  Paris? 

How  to  spend  the  time  most  profitably  and  how  to  es- 
cape the  accidents  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  a  protracted 
siege  are  questions  which  especially  concern  me  as  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  I  usually  rise  in  the  morning 
at  7  o'clock,  go  to  a  convenient  place  for  a  bowl  of  choco- 
late and  a  couple  of  rolls,  look  over  an  early  morning 
journal  and  then  make  my  customary  visit  to  one  or  other 
of  the  hospitals,  generally  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Afterwards 
I  take  a  late  breakfast  or  early  dinner,  between  10  and  1 1 
o'clock,  which  leaves  me  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
for  an  excursion  in  some  part  of  the  city,  and  sometimes 
outside  the  walls,  or  for  study  until  dinner,  between  3  and 
5  o'clock.  I  have  been  regarding  the  excursion  as  the 
most  important  part  of  my  daily  programme,  as  it  affords 
me  the  means  of  mental  diversion,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise supplied.  I  am  already  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
moderation,  and  I  hope  in  this  way  to  secure  a  full  share 
of  refreshing  sleep,  and  thus  preserve  my  health.  The 
possibility  of  insomnia  overtaking  me,  of  which  I  have  had 
some  experience,  induces  me  to  adopt  this  manner  of  liv- 
ing. The  medical  lectures  and  public  clinics  which  I  hoped 
to  take  advantage  of  have  been  abandoned,  and  I  am  now 
left  to  make  use  of  such  means  of  diversion  as  the  circum- 
stances afford.  There  are  many  meetings  held  in  the  city, 
but  these  have  generally  some  specific  object  in  view,  per- 
taining to  the  siege,  which  could  not  be  a  means  of  diver- 
sion to  me.  A  few  lecturers  continue  their  courses  of  in- 
struction to  small  audiences,  among  whom  is  the  distin- 
guished Renan,  who  has  been  lecturing  in  the  Sorbonne 
on  the  Book  of  Job.  His  audience  consists  chiefly  of  per- 
sons advanced  in  years,  men  and  women  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  the  study  of  archaeology  is  a  diversion. 
13 
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Accordingly,  on  the  20th  inst.,I  made  an  extended  excur- 
sion upon  the  Seine.  The  afternoon  was  delightful  autumn 
weather  and  I  determined  to  see  once  more  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  the  city  as  well  as  its  exit,  and  the  defenses 
at  these  points.  The  little  steamers  ply  the  river  every  day 
bearing  small  parcels  of  goods  and  passengers,  stopping 
every  half  mile  or  so  at  the  landing  places.  The  numer- 
ous bridges  under  which  we  pass  constitute  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  voyage.  They  are  all  built  of  stone,  very 
substantial,  except  two  or  three,  which  are  iron  and  wood. 
Each  possesses  some  new  feature  of  architectural  beauty 
not  recognized  in  the  others,  the  arches  being  cycloidal, 
elliptical  or  circular.  At  every  point,  as  we  make  the 
semi-circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  scenery  varies.  Mag- 
nificent residences  and  public  buildings,  palaces,  parks  and 
gardens  fountains  and  statuary,  make  the  excursion  a 
delightful  one.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  depends 
largely,  of  course,  upon  the  condition  of  the  mind,  and  had 
it  not  been  that  I  could  hear  in  the  distance  the  booming 
of  cannon,  and  nearer  at  hand  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  could  see  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  soldiers,  this  living  panorama  of  the  Seine 
would  have  been  a  source  of  unalloyed  happiness  and 
pleasure.  The  shadows  of  palaces  and  tall  trees  could  be 
seen  in  the  river  as  we  landed  on  the  quay  at  4  o'clock 
near  the  bridge  of  Solferino. 

Paris  has  so  many  features  of  interest  that  one  could 
make  an  excursion  every  day  in  the  year  and  still  find  some- 
thing new — something  to  admire.  The  general  plan  of 
the  city,  which  is  that  of  irregularity,  provides  for  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  scenery  and  objects  of  interest.  The 
municipal  government  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  not 
to  construct  any  two  things  upon  the  same  plan,  whether 
parks,  palaces,  churches,  boulevards,  fountains,  monuments 
or  statuary.     Nature  has,  of  course,  laid  the  foundation,  but 
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the  hand  of  art  is  seen  everywhere,  surprising  those  who 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Most  of  the  muse- 
ums are  closed,  but  recently  I  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny,  which  is  open  certain  days  of  the  week.  It  has  be- 
come government  property,  and  is  now  used  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  antiquities.  Several  of  the  large  halls  of  the 
Louvre  are  now  used  as  workshops  for  the  change  of  the 
old  muskets  into  breech-loaders.  The  statuary  has  been 
boxed  up  and  placed  in  the  deep  cellars  of  the  museums 
or,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  catacombs,  where  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  carefully  preserved.  The  tapestry  and  paintings 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  Louvre,  and  instead  of 
the  easel  and  pencil  of  the  painter  there  is  the  drill  and 
the  file  of  the  gunsmith.  The  people  think  only  of  war 
and  of  the  means  of  defense  and  deliverance. 

Paris,  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the 
world,  has  closed  her  institutions  of  learning.  For  a  time 
the  hope  was  entertained  that  this  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  now  the  schools  are  closed,  except  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  professors  and  tutors,  as  well  as  the  students, 
have  entered  one  or  other  branch  of  the  service  for  the 
defense  of  the  city.  Some  foreign  students  residing  in 
Paris  have  joined  the  National  Guards — besides  other 
foreigners  who  have  need  of  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  upon 
which  to  live. 

The  churches  of  Paris  are  open  as  usual,  except  those 
in  which  foreign  languages  are  used.  I  have  heard  Rev. 
M.  de  Pressense  and  Rev.  M.  Monod  several  times  in  their 
preaching  places  in  the  city.  They  and  their  associates 
(Protestants)  are  doing  a  good  work,  preaching  to  respect- 
able audiences,  made  up,  not  merely  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  of  devout  and  intelligent  men.  The  American 
chapel  on  Rue  de  Berri  is  closed.  The  pastor  and  most 
of  his  people  left  the  city  before  the  investment.  Another 
Protestant  chapel  on  Rue  Bayard  is  closed.  It  has  been 
supported  by  the  Church  of  England. 
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Sunday,  as  a  day  of  religious  worship,  is  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  France,  but  it  is  only  nominally  observed.  The 
people,  though  very  generally  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  do  not  attend 
it  except  at  stated  times  in  the  year.  Religious  books  and 
newspapers  are  not  given  to  the  people,  the  catechism  and 
prayer  book  being  excepted.  Sunday  afternoon  is  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  sight-seeing  and  recreation.  Religious 
services  are  not  thought  of  in  the  evening,  but  the  operas 
and  theatres  and  club-rooms  and  drinking  saloons  are  all 
open. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  inst.  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  as  my  excursion  led  me 
in  that  direction,  I  had  an  opportunity,  from  that  elevated 
part  of  the  city  called  Auteuil,  of  witnessing,  with  many 
thousands  of  citizens,  the  flames  escaping  from  the  win- 
dows. This  noted  palace,  including  gardens,  fountains 
and  park,  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  attractive 
resort  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  But  not  satisfied 
with  this  distant  view  of  the  burning  palace  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  Porte  Maillot,  and  at  this  point  entered  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  then  pressed  on  through  the  crowd  until 
I  reached  Boulogne,  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  beautiful  town  of  St.  Cloud, 
with  5,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  blown-up  bridge  connects  them.  At  this  point 
the  adventurer  is  almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the  palace 
and  Fort  Valerien, distant  from  each  other  about  four  miles, 
and  the  great  shells  flying  every  few  minutes  over  our 
heads,  made  timid  persons  fearful  lest  they  should  fall  and 
explode  in  our  midst.  Hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to 
enter  the  city  by  the  way  of  Porte  du  St.  Cloud,  and  thus 
have  another  view  of  the  burning  palace,  I  pressed  on  in 
this  directicn,  but  I  soon  found  sentinels  on  duty,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  return  by  the  way  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
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and  the  main  entrance  into  Champs  Elysees.  The  next  day 
I  renewed  my  excursion  as  far  as  the  picket  Hnes,  which,  on 
this  part  of  the  circle,  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
but  I  could  only  see  in  the  distance  the  smoking  ruins  in 
the  possession  of  the  Germans. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  there  can  be  very  little  doubt. 
A  report  is  current  that  the  Prussians,  as  the  Germans  are 
called  in  Paris,  flooded  the  palace  with  coal  oil  and  then 
set  fire  to  it,  but  the  fire  originated  much  more  likely  by 
the  explosion  of  shells  from  Mont  Vale'rien.  The  Ger- 
mans have  had  possession  of  the  chateau  and  they  have 
been  using  it  as  an  observatory.  They  have  also  been 
planting  their  siege  guns  in  the  vicinity  where  they  can 
very  easily  bombard  the  city.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts 
have  induced  the  French  to  take  the  risks  of  destroying 
the  palace  as  well  as  many  other  valuable  residences  in  the 
neiofhborhood. 

This  beautiful  chateau  has  a  history  that  would  fill  a 
volume.  It  was  designed  by  Mansard,  and  built  for  a  rich 
financier  in  1658.  Louis  XIV.  bought  it  and  presented  it 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  improving  the  main  building,  in  erecting 
others  and  in  ornamenting  the  grounds.  Queen  Henrietta 
of  England  died  here  in  1670.  It  was  the  favorite  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a 
few  years  later  of  the  unhappy  Josephine.  Here  Napoleon 
I.  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government  by  expelling,  with  his  armed 
grenadiers,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  meetings  in  the  Orangerie.  Here  Charles  X. 
signed  the  fatal  ordinances  which  caused  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  from  here  the  late  Emperor  started  on  his  fatal 
mission  to  the  frontier. 

In  this  connection  we  may  introduce  a  few  sentences 
from  one  who  has  written   the  history  of   France  and  has 
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closed  it  with  a  few  paragraphs  concerning  the  late  Em- 
peror, whose  career  has  been  as  remarkable,  if  it  has  not 
been  as  brilliant,  as  that  of  his  distinguished  uncle  : 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  shifting  canvas  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  presented  scenes  and  combinations  never  drempt  of 
before.  The  despised  adventurer,  who  raised  the  pity  of  his  country- 
men by  his  attempt  on  Strasbourg  in  1837,  and  their  laughter  by 
his  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  1842,  has  for  six  years  been  Emperor  of 
the  French  by  the  elective  votes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation.  France,  under  him,  has  attained  a  stronger  position  in 
Europe  than  it  has  held  since  the  calamities  of  his  uncle  began. 
He  has  persuaded  the  proudest  and  most  boastful  of  peoples  to  ac- 
cept protection  from  the  dangers  of  domestic  factions  as  the  price 
of  the  last  vestige  of  their  political  and  individual  freedom.  The 
elect  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  offspring  of  a  popular  revolution, 
he  has  accumulated  on  his  own  head  more  power  than  was  acquired 
by  the  sword  of  Philip  Augustus  or  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
yet  his  subjects  are  more  liberty-loving  than  their  mediaeval  an- 
cestry. It  is  not  for  us  to  foretell  what  the  end  of  these  strange 
circumstances  will  be. 

The  burning  of  the  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  in  which  this 
adventurer  resided  so  many  years,  and  his  imprisonment  in 
another  at  Wilhelmshoehe,  are  the  realizations  of  what  the 
historian  of  this  restless  and  ambitious  people  could  not 
foresee.  Clodould,  who  lived  as  a  hermit  at  St.  Cloud, 
was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  gave  his  name,  by  abbre- 
viation, to  the  place.  The  park  and  gardens  have  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles.  Cascades,  fountains 
statuary  and  a  tower  called  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  gave 
to  the  place  a  grandeur  scarcely  equaled  anywhere  else. 

The  postal  service  is  becoming  more  regular.  Ten 
other  balloons  have  sailed  out  of  Paris,  making  in  all  six- 
teen. Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  letters,  newspapers 
and  dispatches  are  taken  out  in  each  balloon,  but  the  re- 
turn mails  reach  us  in  precious  morsels.  The  poor  dis- 
patch bearers  do  not  all  get  back  to  Paris. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst,  a  very  large  balloon, 
the  WasJiington,  sailed  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station, 
taking  along  M.  Lefaivre,  on  a  government  mission.  M. 
Bertaux,  aeronaut,  and  M.  von  Roosbeck,  proprietor  of 
pigeons.     The  following  dispatch  was  received  in  Paris : 

Direction,  due  north — velocity,  forty  miles  an  hour.  A  brisk  fusil- 
lade as  we  crossed  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy.  Found  safety 
above  1,500  yards.  Same  reception  at  Chantilly,  Senlis,  Compiegne 
and  Noyon.  Firing  ceased  after  we  passed  Ham.  At  11  o'clock  we 
were  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  at  Carnieres — very 
much  bruised,  but  no  bones  broken.  People  much  excited.  The 
Mayor  of  Cambrie  came  for  us  in  a  wagon.  Dispatches  sent  to  the 
post-office.     I  am  in  bed  at  Donai. 

Lefaivre. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Louis-Blanc  sailed  from  Saint 
Pierre,  Montmartre.  The  balloon  was  made  of  white  silk. 
M.  Farcet  was  sent  out  in  the  interests  of  the  telegraph 
service,  and  M.  Tackery  accompanied  him  to  introduce  a 
uniform  method  of  return  dispatches  by  the  pigeons. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  M.  de  Keratry,  Prefect 
of  Police,  his  two  secretaries  and  M.  Godard  sailed  out  of 
Paris  in  the  Godcfroy-Cavaignac  from  the  Orleans  railroad 
station.  The  balloon  was  large,  constructed  by  the  Godard 
Brothers,  and  the  father  of  the  firm,  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  the  aeronaut.  They  ascended  slowly,  passed  over 
the  chateau  at  Vicennes,  up  the  Marne,  and  as  they  reached 
the  German  lines,  they  were  the  objects  of  a  brisk  fusil- 
lade. In  their  haste  they  threw  overboard  two  bags  of 
sand,  and  rose  immediately  above  the  dense  haze  or  fog 
which  covered  the  sky.  They  soon  found  themselves  in 
a  region  where  the  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendor  and  no 
other  object  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  in  a  new  world, 
a  world  of  light,  boundless  and  cloudless.  Long  hours 
passed  and  they  knew  not  in  what  direction  they  were 
sailing,  or  how  rapidly.     Their  barometer  indicated  the  ex- 
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traordinary  height  of  five  miles,  their  thermometer  the  tem- 
perature of  winter,  and  their  sensations  told  them  they 
were  breathing  an  almost  breathless  atmosphere.  At  times, 
they  were  fearful  that  the  expansion  of  the  gas  would  cause 
a  collapse.  Gradually,  however,  they  descended,  and  the 
earth  appeared,  but  no  one  could  tell  in  what  region  they 
were  about  to  land.  The  anchor  was  cast,  the  valve  was 
opened,  when  they  discovered  a  column  of  soldiers.  They 
attempted  to  rise  but  it  was  too  late.  Nevertheless  fortune 
favored  them.  They  sailed  over  a  small  woods,  and  im- 
mediately dropped  down  ;  M.  de  Keratry,  also  advanced  in 
years,  was  stunned  as  he  attempted  to  descend  in  haste 
from  the  car,  but  soon  recovered  his  senses.  The  country 
people  came  to  their  relief,  and  informed  them  that  the 
nearest  village  was  Brillon,  a  few  miles  from  Bar-le-Duc,  in 
the  department  of  Meuse.  It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  they  landed.  The  German  Uhlans  scoured  the 
country,  but  generally  kept  on  the  main  roads.  The  peo- 
ple said  it  was  possible  for  them  to  reach  Chaumont  where 
they  could  take  the  railroad.  From  house  to  house,  and 
from  village  to  village,  they  were  taken  in  carts  and  wagons, 
under  straw  and  wagon  covers,  and  thus  they  all  escaped. 
M.  Godard  proposes  to  give  a  graphic  account  of  his  five 
hours  above  the  clouds.  Balloon,  dispatches,  pigeons  and 
all,  were  saved. 

At  I  o'clock  a  second  balloon,  the  Wzlliain  Tell,  set  out 
from  the  same  place  with  M.  Ranc,  mayor  of  the  9th  ward. 
It  landed  near  Troyes  the  same  day.  The  mayor  went 
on  special  business  for  the  Government  not  known  to  the 
people. 

On  the  1 6th  inst,  two  ballons  posies  set  out  from  the 
Orleans  railroad  station.  The  first,  which  ascended  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  called  t\iQ  JulesFavre,  the  second, 
which  sailed  at  10  o'clock  was  called  tho.  Jeait  Bm^t,  and, 
beside  dispatches,  took  out  also  two  merchants  MM.  Bar- 
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thelemy  and  Dary.  The  Jules  Favre  landed  at  Valen- 
ciennes, and  \}^^Jcan  Bart,  near  Namur,  not  far  from  the 
Belgian  line. 

On  the  1 8th  inst.,  an  immense  balloon,  the  Victor  Hugo, 
holding  2,000  cubic  meters  of  gas,  ascended  at  noon  from 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  1,200  pounds  of  letters. 
Naturally  it  took  out  a  declaration  from  the  pen  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  a  manifesto  in  German  and  French 
from  M.  Bonvalet,  on  the  subject  of  the  brotherhood  of 
nations. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  the  La  Fayette  sailed  out  with  M. 
Dubost.  On  the  23d,  the  Garibaldi,  with  M.  Jouvencel, 
and  on  the  25th,  the  Moutgolficr,  with  M.  Herve  , a  sailor. 
The  Garibaldi  landed  in  Belgium. 

Aerial  navigation,  as  stated  by  M.  Wilfred  de  Fonville, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Libertd,  has  reached  a  period  of 
unexpected  importance  and  activity.  Photography  has 
come  to  its  assistance.  All  the  journals  of  Paris  could 
now  be  photographed  and  sent  to  the  outside  world  in  a 
very  small  package  if  it  were  necessary.  Moreover  a 
system  of  microscopic-photography  has  been  devised  by 
which  a  pigeon  may  bring  into  Paris  many  columns  of  dis- 
patches, on  a  very  small  piece  of  tissue  paper,  attached  to 
one  of  its  wings  or  its  tail.  The  remarkable  dispatch  re- 
ceived from  M.  Gambetta,  has  been  photographed  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  no  larger  than  a  finger-nail,  and  afterwards 
magnified  on  canvas  so  that  all  present  could  read  it. 
Artists  will  soon  be  sent  out  in  balloons  with  photographic 
apparatus  to  take  charge  of  this  department  of  the  service 
at  Tours.  Fears  are  entertained  that  there  will  not  be  a 
sufificient  number  of  pigeons  for  the  work  that  is  expected 
to  be  done.  The  colombicurs  are  busily  engaged  training 
their  birds.  They  take  them  out  into  the  country  as  far 
as  they  can  and  then  set  them  loose.  Like  man  and  other 
species  of  animals,  they  are  not  all  equally  intelligent. 
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M.  Wilfred  was  to  have  sailed  out  in  a  balloon  called 
La  Liberty,  but  an  accident  happened  to  it,  and  he  was  de- 
tained. The  Government  has  forbidden  the  manufacture 
and  departure  of  balloons  without  the  inspection  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  done 
on  the  picket  lines  during  the  last  two  weeks.  The  French 
are  evidently  passing  from  the  defensive  attitude  to  what 
may  be  called  the  offensive.  The  Germans  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  endanger  their  lives,  but  to  re- 
main in  their  intrenchments  and  behind  their  batteries. 
On  the  13th  inst,  General  Vinoy  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  the  south.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  feel 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  certain  points  and  to  report. 
It  could  only  be  called  a  reconnoissance  in  force  upon 
ground  already  fought  over,  in  front  of  Meudon,  Clamart, 
Chatillon  and  Bagneux.  The  ball  was  opened  with  a  few 
shots  from  Montrouge  and  Vanves,  and  at  9  o'clock  the 
infantry  advanced.  The  troops  engaged  were  commanded 
by  Generals  Blanchard,  Maudhuy,  Dumoulin,  Surbeille  and 
La  Charriere,  and  they  were  scattered  along  a  line  of 
several  miles.  Those  chiefly  engaged  were  commanded 
by  Blanchard,  If  the  object  was  to  get  possession  of 
Bagneux  and  Fontenay  beyond,  the  movement  was  not 
well  supported.  The  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  were  strongly  entrenched,  and  that  their 
field  batteries  were  well  posted.  In  the  afternoon  a  retreat 
was  ordered.  Commandant  Dampierre  was  killed,  leading 
his  battalion,  in  front  of  Bagneux.  The  French  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  150.  A  few  German  pris- 
oners were  brought  into  Paris,  but  possibly  a  larger  number 
of  French  were  taken  to  Versailles. 

On  the  2 1  St  inst,  another  reconnoissance  was  made. 
The  Germans  this  time  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  possibly  General  Trochu  was  himself  suprised   that 
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the  French  would  fight.  There  are  those  in  the  army  as 
well  as  those  out  of  it,  who  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Governor  of  Paris,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
a  fighting  man.  What  his  theory  is  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  city,  no  one  can  as  yet  discover.  It  would 
appear  that  he  is  acting  on  the  plan  suggested  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Gustave  Flourens,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
frequent  attacks  upon  the  enemy,  in  order  to  accustom 
the  French  to  the  use  of  arms.  However  this  may  be,  he 
ordered  General  Ducrot  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Reuil,  Malmaison,  Jonchere  and  the  chateau  of  Buzenval. ■ 
These  points  are  due  west  of  Paris,  and  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Valerien.  General  Ducrot's 
troops  have  been  occupying  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
river,  and  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  citadel. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  give  some  of  the  details  of  this 
engagement,  which  will  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
Governor. 

Three  groups  of  soldiers  were  selected  for  the  attack. 
On  the  right  was  General  Barthaut  with  3,400  infantry, 
30  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  to  move 
upon  the  line  of  the  railroad  leading  across  the  peninsulas 
to  St.  Germain.  On  the  left  was  General  Noel  with  4,350 
infantry,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  to  operate  on  the  left  of  the 
turnpike  leading  to  the  same  point.  A  third  group,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Cholleton  with  1,600  infantry,  18  pieces 
of  artillery  and  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  to  support  these 
columns.  Besides  these  there  were  two  strong-  reserve 
forces  the  one  on  the  left  commanded  by  General  Martenot 
and  composed  of  2,600  infantry  and  18  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  other  in  the  center  commanded  by  General  Paturel 
and  composed  of  2,000  infantry,  28  pieces  artillery  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry. 

At  one  o'clock  everybody  was  ready,  and  the  artillery 
opened  upon  the  Germans  in  a  semi-circle  of  about  three 
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miles.  The  fire  was  concentrated  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  upon  Buzenval,  Malmaison,  Jonchere  and  Bougival. 
At  a  given  signal  the  artillery  ceased  fire,  and  the  French 
columns  advanced  in  excellent  order  under  the  fire  of  the 
German  artillery.  In  the  village  of  Malmaison,  in  the  park 
around  the  chateau,  and  at  other  points,  as  Buzanval 
and  Longboyau,  there  was  obstinate  fighting.  The  Ger- 
mans retreated  or  were  forced  back  to  St.  Cugufa,  Jonchere 
and  Bougival,  where  they  placed  themselves  in  their  en- 
trenchments and  under  the  protection  of  their  artillery. 
The  fighting  continued  until  5  o'clock  when  General  Ducrot 
ordered  the  French  to  fall  back. 

From  very  reliable  newspaper  Information  smuggled  in 
through  the  lines,  this  effort  produced  a  great  excitement 
at  the  royal  headquaters,  which  could  easily  have  been 
turned  into  a  panic.  The  French  had  reached  a  point 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Versailles.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  at  least  some  who  took  part  in  the  affair,  call  it  a  sortie 
or  a  reconnoissance,  that  if  General  Ducrot  had  taken  the 
responsibility  and  had  ordered  up  all  the  troops  under 
his  command — about  20,000 — he  could  have  cut  his  way 
through  the  lines.  As  it  has  turned  out,  neither  he  nor 
General  Trochu,  has  shown  any  of  the  talent  of  great  mil- 
itary leaders.  Napoleon — the  only  one  who  deserves  the 
name — would  have  found  in  the  occasion  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  brilliant  victory.  He  would  have  forced  back 
his  enemies  if  the  effort  had  cost  him  one-third  of  his 
army.  In  his  report  to  the  Governor,  General  Ducrot. 
recognizes  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  zouaves,  mobiles, 
and  infantry  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  Dumas-tirailleurs, 
the  Francs-tireurs  of  Paris,  and  other  volunteer  companies. 
He  p:ives  a  loss  of  28  officers  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing,  and  a  loss  of  413  men  of  the  ranks,  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  making  in  all  441,  besides  a  loss  of  two  pieces 
of  artillery.     Why  there  were  only  20,000  men,  with  chasse- 
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pots  placed  under  his  command,  when  there  might  have 
been  60,000  is  a  matter  for  which  the  Governor  is  much 
criticised  and  censured.  The  only  answer  is  that  he  merely 
intended  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force. 

A  wood-cut  of  the  chateau  of  Malmaison  is  given  in 
an  illustrated  journal  with  the  French  and  Germans  fight- 
ing around  it.  The  palace  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain  who  has  closed  the  grounds  to 
the  public.  Forest  trees  and  evergreens  have  grown  up 
in  the  park  and  give  to  the  place  the  appearance  of  deser- 
tion and  sadness.  M.  Lecoulteux  purchased  it  as  govern- 
ment property  in  i  792  and  gave  it  to  Josephine,  the  widow 
of  M.  de  Beauharnais,  who,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1 796, 
married  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  her  divorce  from 
the  Emperor,  in  1809,  she  returned  to  the  palace,  and 
there  died  May,  29th,  1814.  Here  Napoleon  planned  some 
of  his  greatest  campaigns,  and  here,  after  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  he  retired  for  a  few  days  of  rest  and  meditation, 
and  after  his  second  abdication  set  out  for  St.  Helena, 
June  29th,  18 1 5.  The  unhappy  Empress  was  buried  at 
Rueil,  a  short  distance  from  Malmaison,  and  a  beautiful 
monument  marks  the  place  with  this  inscription,  "  A 
Josephine,  Eugene et  Hortense."  The  Emperor,  according 
to  his  request,  was  also  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  idolized  him,  but  not  at 
this  spot.  His  body  lies  in  a  crypt  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides. 

On  the  25th  inst.  the  Mayor  of  Paris  held  a  reunion  of 
the  mayors  of  the  several  wards  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
There  were  three  subjects  discussed  :  the  question  of  lodg- 
ing for  the  mobiles,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
rations  and  that  of  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  mayors  all  made  reports,  of  which  we  can  only  give 
a  summary.  The  census,  which  has  been  conducted  by 
them,  shows  that  there  are  2,021,700  inhabitants  in  Paris. 


2o6  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  GUARDS. 

The  mobilization  of  the  National  Guards  has  been 
ordered.  On  the  14th  inst.  the  Governor  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Paris  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
ventured  to  give  his  plan  in  detail,  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  criticism.  Each  battalion  is  invited  to  furnish  a 
company  of  volunteers,  of  young  men  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  are  willing  to  enroll  themselves  for  active 
service  outside  the  walls.  They  are  to  be  armed  with  the 
most  improved  weapons  as  soon  as  they  can  be  manufac- 
tured, and  supplied  with  all  the  camp  material  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  Each  company  is  to  consist  of  150  men,  and 
four  companies  are  to  make  a  battalion.  The  companies 
and  battalions  are  to  elect  their  own  officers.  At  the 
Pantheon  a  bureau  has  been  opened  for  the  enrollment  of 
the  companies,  and  the  portico  has  been  converted  into  an 
immense  stage  where  speeches  are  made,  alternated  with 
music.  In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  a  portion  of 
the  National  Guards. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  items  which  we  gather 
from  the  journals. 

On  the  1 2th  inst.  M.  Edmond  Adams  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  Police  instead  of  M.  de  Keratry,  who  has  gone 
out  in  a  balloon  on  a  mission  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs. 

Ten  millions  of  francs  have  been  recently  given  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon, 
mitrailleuses  and  chassepots.  Accordingly  all  the  gun- 
smiths and  other  mechanics  who  are  capable  of  making  any 
of  the  parts  of  the  chassepot  gun  are  requested  to  present 
themselves  before  the  commission  on  armament  at  the 
ministry  of  public  works.  In  like  manner  the  committee 
of  civil  enofineers  has  invited  all  who  have  skill  as  founders 
of  bronze  to  present  themselves  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Measures. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  has  become  an  import- 
ant industry,  and  all  the  materials  needed  for  it  are  in  de- 
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mand — charcoal,  sulphur  and  potash.  Requisitions  are 
made  by  the  government  for  these  and  all  other  products 
which  are  necessary  for  the  armament  and  defense  of  the 
city. 

The  bakers  are  required  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
government  of  the  quantity  of  wood  ashes  which  they  col- 
lect every  forty-eight  hours  from  their  ovens.  The  quan- 
tity of  wood  burned  is  thus  verified  and  the  potash  is  also 
secured. 

On  the  13th  inst.  the  owners  of  cattle,  milk  cows,  sheep 
and  hogs,  as  well  as  provender,  were  required  to  make  full 
returns  to  the  government. 

The  hospital  at  Bicetre,  outside  the  walls,  has  recently 
been  opened  for  the  reception  of  small-pox  patients.  The 
mortality  from  this  dreadful  disease  is  rapidly  rising. 

Thousands  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  as  small 
farmers  have  obtained  permission  to  gather  in  their  potato 
crop,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  them  have  lost  their 
lives  by  venturing  too  near  the  German  sharpshooters. 

General  Trochu  is  said  to  have  made  his  will,  but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  he  will  be  killed  in  a  sortie  against  the 
Germans. 

The  ambassador  of  the  Pope  and  the  Minister  of  Col- 
ombia left  Paris  October  17th  with  their  personne/.  They 
obtained  permission  from  Count  Bismarck,  through  Mr. 
Washburne,  on  condition  that  their  papers  and  baggage 
would  be  subject  to  inspection.  In  crossing  the  lines  no 
one  is  permitted  to  take  with  him  more  than  he  can  carry 
in  his  hands. 

Two  days  later  the  following  letter  was  received  at  the 
ofiftce  of  the  American  Minister: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  authorized  the  Vis- 
count Lancastre,  chargi  d'affaires  of  Portugal,  to  leave  Paris  by 
crossing  the  Prussian  lines.  The  same  permission  is  given  to 
MM.  Azenas  and  Bastamente,  with  six  of  their  countrymen,  and  to 
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Mr.  William  Martin,  chargd  d'affaires  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
They  must  be  provided  with  certificates  signed  by  Mr.  Washburne, 
Minister  of  the  United  States,  testifying  to  their  nationality  and 
identity.  Please  to  inform  them  that  packages  of  letters  and  other 
papers  which  they  wish  to  take  with  them  must  be  sent  open  to  the 
advanced  post,  in  failure  of  which  they  will  expose  themselves  to 
all  the  rigor  of  military  law. 

Bismarck. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian  Minister,  before  leaving 
Paris,  obtained  permission  to  remove  from  the  Tuileries 
the  personal  property  of  the  Empress. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
circulating  sensational  rumors,  among  which  is  the  Steele. 
One  of  these  rumors  is  that  General  Boyer  reached  Ver- 
sailles on  the  14th  inst,  from  Marshal  Bazaine,  on  a  mission 
in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Metz.  Another  is  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  took  suddenly  sick  and  died. 

The  return  of  General  Burnside  and  Mr,  Forbes  on  the 
1 2th  inst.  is  not  well  understood.  The  authorities  are 
silent  on  the  subject  and  the  journalists  are  at  liberty  to 
indulge  in  sensational  conjectures.  They  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  Washburne,  and  they  had  interviews  with  General 
Trochu  and  with  Mr.  Jules  Favre.  It  is  probable  that  they 
insisted  upon  an  armistice. 

The  mission  of  General  Bourbaki  to  London  and  to 
Tours  is  another  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  comment 
and  suspicion.  He  is  known  to  have  been  friendly  to  the 
Imperial  government  and  he  is  suspected  as  a  Bonapartist 
agent.      How  he  got  out  of  Metz  is  a  mystery. 

The  Figaro  of  the  2  2d  inst.  gives  the  market  prices  of 
the  following  articles,  now  in  great  demand  in  Paris  : 
Butter  is  worth  two  dollars  a  pound,  but  there  is  very  little 
for  sale ;  eggs,  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen ;  a  head  of 
cabbage,  forty  cents  ;  green  peas,  forty  cents  a  pound  ; 
tallow,  fifty  cents  a  pound  ;  ham,  eighty  cents  a  pound  ; 
lard,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  pound  ;  potatoes,  one 
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dollar  a  bushel ;  a  chicken,  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  ; 
a  goose,  three  dollars  ;  mutton,  ninety-five  cents  a  pound. 

The  council  of  war  of  the  8th  section,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Admiral  Ouillio,  acquitted  Sapia,  commandant 
of  the  146th  battalion  of  the  National  Guards.  He  was 
charged  with  disobedience  to  orders  and  with  making 
speeches  of  an  incendiary  character.  Thus  far  those  who 
have  been  condemned  to  be  shot  have  had  their  sentences 
commuted. 

A  musical  concert  will  beheld  next  Sunday  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wounded.     The  following  is  the  programme  : 

Ouverture  of  Semiramis,  of  Rossini. 

Symphonie  pastorale,  of  Beethoven. 

Quintetto  (clarinette  solo),  of  Mozart. 

An  oration  by  Francisque  Sarcey. 

Marche  du  song-e  d'une  Nuit  d'ete,  of  Mendelsohn. 

We  give  this  as  a  sample  of  the  numerous  concerts  held 
by  M.  Pasdeloup  and  others  in  the  French  theatres.  The 
musicians  of  the  orchestras  give  their  services  gratis,  and 
the  money  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  food  as  may  be  useful  to  those  wounded  in  battle. 
Sanitary  commissions,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
women,  have  been  appointed.  Musically  speaking,  there 
seems  to  be  no  strife  between  France  and  Germany. 
"When  this  cruel  war  is  over"  the  French  will  no  doubt 
be  willing  to  think  of  the  Germans  as  masters  of  military 
science  as  well  as  masters  in  music,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  both  think  more  kindly  of  each  other  as  nations. 
But  the  music  which  seems  to  be  the  best  suited  to  the 
enthusiastic  temper  of  the  French  people  is  the  Marseil- 
laise of  Rouget  de  Lisle.  This  national  air,  so  inspiring, 
is  now  called  for  at  the  close  of  every  theatrical  entertain- 
ment or  concert,  the  people  rising  to  their  feet  and  join- 
ing in  the  chorus. 

The  24th  inst.  was  a  day  of  emotions.  News  reached 
14 
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Paris  of  the  heroic  defense  of  Chlteaudun  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  town.  The  people  refused  to  surrender. 
There  were  rumors  also  of  the  capture  of  Orleans  and  of 
the  surrender  of  Metz.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
fearful  explosion  took  place.  This  is  the  second  of  the 
kind,  and  the  government  has  taken  possession  of  all  the 
foundries  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  projec- 
tiles and  explosives  of  every  kind.  And  in  the  evening, 
between  7  and  9  o'clock,  a  magnificent  aurora  borealis  ap- 
peared. More  than  half  of  the  heavens  was  illuminated. 
Many  persons  at  first  supposed  that  the  Prussians  were 
burning  the  city. 

Dispatches  have  since  been  received  stating  that  the 
deputation  at  Tours  has  voted  100,000  francs  to  the  people 
of  Chateaudun.  And  the  municipality  of  Paris  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  street  called  Rue  de  Cardinal  Fesch,  of 
the  9th  ward,  should  be  changed  to  Rue  de  Chateaudun. 

The  Garabaldis,  father  and  two  sons,  with  a  handful  of 
followers,  have  reached  Tours.  Everywhere  they  have 
been  received  with  open  arms.  At  Marseilles,  where  they 
landed,  their  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  at  Tours  the 
archbishop  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  old  soldier  and 
patriot  who,  at  one  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  enemy 
of  the  church.  What  a  noble  example  !  He  comes,  not 
for  France  imperial,  but  for  France  republican.  He  comes, 
the  first  with  sword  in  hand,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
French  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  history. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PARIS,   NOVEMBER    7TH,    187O. 

A  Great  Sensation  :  Felix  Pyat  Publishes  a  Card — The  Battle  of 
Bourget — M.  Thiers  Returns  to  Paris  ;  He  Confirms  the  Rumor 
that  Metz  has  Fallen  and  that  Orleans  is  Captured — The  Com- 
munists take  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville — The  Members  of 
the  Government  made  Prisoners — The  Insurgents  Fail — An 
Election  is  Ordered — The  Government  is  sustained — The  Com- 
munards Arrested — Five  more  Balloons. 

DURING  the  last  ten  days  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Paris  and  in  France  has  changed  very  much,  and 
yet  there  are  no  certain  indications  of  an  armistice.  On 
the  27th  ult.  the  following  appeared  in  the  Conida^,  a.  dsiWy 
journal  edited  by  Felix  Pyat.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
heavy   black  border  : 

Bazaine's  Plan. — It  is  a  fact,  true  and  certain,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense  has  in  its  possession  a  secret  which  should 
be  given  to  the  people  and  which  we  regard  as  high  treason.  Marshal 
Bazaine  has  sent  a  colonel  to  the  headquarters  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  treat  concerning  a  surrender  of  Metz,  and  peace  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 

Immediately  there  was  a  demand  for  the  Combat,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  people  ran  high.  Crowds  as- 
sembled on  the  boulevards  Montmartre  and  des  Italiens 
and  at  many  other  places.  Some  condemned  Felix  Pyat 
for  publishing  a  slander,  others  condemned  the  govern- 
ment. A  Prussian  prisoner  stated  something  of  the  same 
kind  but  nobody  believed  him. 

In  the  evening  crowds  collected  around  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  explanations  were  demanded,  but  these  were  de- 
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ferred  until  the  next  day,  when  the  following  appeared  in 
l\\Q  Journal  Officiel  : 

The  government  considers  it  a  duty  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  in  a  besieged  city. 
It  would  be  able,  in  the  name  of  public  safety  and  of  law,  to  en- 
force obedience,  but  it  prefers  to  consult  public  sentiment.  The 
government  denounces  the  odious  lines  printed  in  the  Co7nbat,  edited 
by  Felix  Pyat. 

The  author  of  these  disgraceful  calumnies  has  not  dared  to  make 
known  his  name.  They  are  printed  over  the  signature  Le  Combat. 
They  are  hurled  against  France  by  the  accomplices  of  the  Prussians. 
For  want  of  a  ball  which  would  go  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  a 
double  accusation  is  brought  against  those  who  defend  it,  an  accu- 
sation as  infamous  as  it  is  false. 

He  affirms  that  the  provisional  government  deceives  the  people 
by  concealing  important  news,  and  that  the  brave  soldier  of  Metz 
dishonored  his  sword  by  a  treasonable  act. 

We  give  to  these  two  fabrications  an  unqualified  denial.  Denounced 
in  a  council  of  war,  they  should  subject  their  inventor  to  the  severest 
punishment.  Such  pretended  patriots  should  be  branded,  as  they 
deserve'  whose  business  it  is  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  sow  distrust  and  suspicion  among  those  who  fight  for 
their  country. 

Since  the  17th  of  August  no  dispatch  direct  from  Marshal  Bazaine 
has  crossed  the  lines,  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  of  a  treasonable 
act  such  as  has  been  imputed  to  the  Marshal.  We  know  that  he 
has  not  ceased  to  hurl  his  forces,  in  numerous  sorties,  against  the 
besieging  army.  General  Bourbaki  has  escaped,  and  his  relations 
with  the  delegation  at  Tours,  his  acceptance  of  an  important  com- 
mand, sufficiently  contradict  these  fabrications,  which  all  honorable 
men  should  denounce. 

The  next  day  the  following  was  printed  in  large  type  in 

the  Combat  : 

It  was  M.  Flourens  who  made  known  to  me,  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  (according  to  his  statement),  Bazaine's  plan,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  obtained  his  information  direct  from  M.  Rochefort,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government. 
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The  next  day  the  following  reply  appeared  in  the  same 
journal  : 

My  Dear  Pyat  :  The  safety  of  the  people  requires  indeed  that 
such  news  should  be  made  known  immediately  to  all,  and  it  would 
be  shameful  and  treasonable  not  to  do  so.  It  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  show  that  this  deplorable  news  is  inexact.  As  for  myself, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  either  false  or  true.  I  main- 
tain merely  that  I  obtained  the  news  from  a  citizen  attached  to  the 
government,  and  I  affirm  that  the  citizen  is  not  M.  Rochefort,  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  several  days. 

Yours,  etc., 

GUSTAVE    FlOURENS. 

M.  Pyat  added : 

I  thank  M.  Flourens  for  having  confirmed,  as  much  as  he  could, 
my  declaration. 

Felix  Pyat. 

Meanw^hile  M.  Rochefort,  under  the  neccessity  of  say- 
ing something,  denied  the  fact  by  stigmatizing  the  perfidy 
and  cowardice  of  Felix  Pyat,  who,  he  says,  is  always  ready 
to  conceal  himself  behind  others  when  he  is  in  danger. 
The  members  of  the  Government  had  no  doubt  received 
information  of  these  rumors,  but  the  circumstances  forbade 
an  official  announcement  of  statements  which  needed  con- 
firmation. Seventy  days  had  elapsed  from  the  time  Marshal 
Bazaine  was  surrounded,  and  there  had  not  been  an  extra 
supply  of  provisions  laid  in.  M.  Rochefort  knew  all  this, 
and  the  Communists  depended  upon  him  for  intimations 
of  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  the  editor  of  the  Coiubat 
was  the  man  to  create  the  sensation. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  desperate  fighting  at  Bourget, 
a  village  of  800  inhabitants  northeast  of  Paris,  and  the 
French  were  defeated.  On  the  27th  inst.  General  Belle- 
mare  was  ordered  to  advance  and  take  possession  of  the 
village.  The  next  day  he  reported  a  successful  result, 
but  with  a  loss  of  5  killed  and  20  wounded.     The  fighting 
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was  continued.  On  the  29th  the  Germans  were  reinforced. 
Heavy  rains  fell,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  ad- 
vancing with  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  though  it  did 
interfere  with  the  reinforcements  of  the  French  on  account 
of  the  low  lands  which  lie  between  Paris  and  Bourget.  In 
the  evening,  after  fighting  all  day,  some  of  the  French  de- 
serted their  positions  for  the  reason,  as  it  is  alleged,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days  and  that  no  relief  had 
been  sent  to  them.  The  i88th,  loth,  loist  and  49th  bat- 
talions of  the  National  Guards  took  part  in  the  fight. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  Germans  advanced 
in  large  numbers  and  took  the  village  house  by  house. 
Commandant  Baroche  remained  with  his  battalion  fighting 
until  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  wounded  several  times 
in  the  engagement  and  finally  killed.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent,  it  is 
said,  to  Erfurt.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  also  heavy. 
Count  Waldersee,  while  leading  his  regiment,  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Two  companies,  imprudently  advancing,  were 
surrounded,  as  it  is  said,  and  were  brought  into  Paris. 
But  the  German  forces  have  possession  of  all  that  remains 
of  Bourget,  burned  and  battered  down  as  it  is.  They 
form  part  of  the  2d  division  of  infantry  guards,  commanded 
by  General  Budritzki. 

General  Bellemare  has  been  severely  criticised  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  Paris 
dining  with  his  friends  when  he  should  have  been  in  the 
field.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  conceded  that  the  un- 
disciplined French  troops  will  fight  when  properly  com- 
manded. 

During  the  evening  and  night  the  news  spread  of  the 
retaking  of  Bourget  and  there  was  great  excitement.  The 
people  believed  that  the  Germans  would  advance  upon 
the  city.  There  was  also  a  rumor  that  M.  Thiers  had  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  unfavorable  reports,  and  very  many 
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persons  spent  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  waiting  for  the 
early  morning  journals.  Their  worst  fears  were  realized, 
for  the  announcement  was  made  that  Marshal  Bazaine  had 
capitulated  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  which  news  fell 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 

In  a  few  hours  the  Jozcrnal  Officicl  appeared  and  gave 
to  the  people  the  sober  facts  in  the  case.  Metz,  the  im- 
pregnable fortress,  has  fallen.  The  last  army  of  the  Em- 
pire has  been  shipped  ofT  to  Germany.  Orleans  has  been 
taken  by  Von  der  Tann,  and  the  First  and  Second  German 
armies  are  moving  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Added 
to  these  facts  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Bourget,  the 
serious  nature  of  which  was  only  beginning  to  be  known. 
The  entire  population  was  in  a  state  of  consternation  and 
fear,  for  there  was  a  belief  that  the  Germans  would  now 
take  the  city  by  storm. 

M.  Thiers,  provided  with  a  Laissez-passer,  had  set  out 
from  Tours  in  an  open  carriage,  and  on  reaching  the  Ger- 
man lines  was  also  provided  with  an  escort.  The  journey 
was  long,  but  he  arrived  at  Versailles  without  accident,  ex- 
cept to  the  carriage.  He  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see 
the  German  armies,  and  was  much  impressed  with  their 
appearance.  At  Versailles  he  was  politely  received  by 
Count  Bismarck,  and,  after  a  brief  interview,  was  escorted 
to  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
French  and  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  ready  to  hear  the  report  of  their  ambassador. 
First  of  all  he  stated  what  was  in  circulation  among  the 
Germans,  that  Marshal  Bazaine  had  surrendered  Metz, 
though  he  had  no  official  information  on  the  subject,  and 
that  General  Von  der  Tann  had  taken  Orleans.  He  could 
give  none  of  the  details.  The  venerable  ambassador  then 
proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  reception  at  each  of 
the  courts  to  which  he  was  sent.      He  had  given  a  similar 
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account  to  the  deputation  of  Tours  and  had  gained  the 
assent  of  three  of  the  representatives  of  the  government 
there  to  an  armistice.  M.  Gambetta  was  in  favor  of  war 
until  the  invader  was  driven  from  France.  He  maintained 
that  the  nation  should  exhaust  all  its  resources  before  agree- 
ing to  the  conditions  presented  by  Count  Bismarck  at 
Ferrieres.  The  main  object  of  the  government  in  sending 
M.  Thiers  to  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  Florence 
was,  of  course,  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  leading 
powers,  and  in  returning  he  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiments  of  the  Prussian  chancellor. 

M.  Thiers  was  profoundly  convinced  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  continue  the  war  against  United  Germany,  and 
he  so  expressed  himself.  He  had  attempted  to  secure 
an  armed  intervention,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  made  an 
effort  to  secure  a  pledge  that  the  boundary  lines  between 
Germany  and  France  should  remain  as  they  are,  and,  finally, 
he  asked  that  an  armistice  be  insisted  upon,  which  was 
agreed  to,  in  order  that  the  French  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  delegates  to  a  National  Convention. 

Russia,  as  is  well  known,  was  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  French  territory,  but  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to 
back  up  his  sentiments  by  a  resort  to  arms.  Neither 
Austro-Hungary  nor  Italy  was  willing  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  England,  as  has  been  very  evident  from  the  tenor  of 
the  London  Times,  was  determined  to  remain  an  indiffi- 
dent  spectator.  The  session  continued  until  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  an  interview  was  to  be  had  by  M.  Favre 
with  M.  Thiers  at  noon,  October  31st.  The  latter  was  to 
return  to  Versailles  at  3  o'clock,  by  the  same  way  he  had 
come,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  was  to  accompany  him  as 
far  as  the  bridge  of  Sevres.  But  a  dispatch  was  sent  to 
M.  Favre  that  he  should  hasten  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
soon  after  a  member  of  the  government  came  for  him. 
Armed  men  were  collecting  on  Place  del'Hdtel  de  Ville, 
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and  cries  of  Pas  d' Armistice  !  A  bas  Trocktc  I  and  Vive  la 
Commune  !  were  heard.  M.  Thiers,  his  secretary  and  es- 
cort, set  out  an  hour  before  the  time  agreed  upon.  When 
M.  Favre  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville  it  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Communards,  but  the  ambassador  was 
left  under  the  impression  that  the  demonstration  was  not 
one  of  serious  import. 

^\v^  Journal  Offici el  published  in  the  morning  two  notes 
prepared  by  M.  Favre.  One  of  these  announced  the  sur- 
render of  Metz,  the  other  contained  a  proposition  of  an 
armistice  which  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  four 
neutral  powers.  Most  of  the  newspapers  commented  upon 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  France  (for  it  was  known  to 
the  editors  that  M.  Thiers  had  returned  the  evening 
before),  and  those  of  communistic  tendencies  indulged  in 
revolutionary  criticisms.  At  noon  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  and  the  best  of  men  found  it 
difficult  to  control  themselves.  At  i  o'clock  the  mayors 
assembled  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  their  usual  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  immediately  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  of  affairs.  Some  of  them  openly  declared  their 
unwillingness  to  serve  under  the  present  government.  The 
President,  Etienne  Arago,  was  unable  to  preserve  order, 
and  he  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  government,  and  so  announced  his  in- 
tention. Later  in  the  afternoon  placards  appeared  upon 
the  walls  calling  for  meetings  of  the  so-called  red-clubs  in 
the  evening  and  for  a  meeting  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guards  at  the  Bourse  at  8  o'clock. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  disposition  to  agree  to  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  made  with  the  Germans  without 
sacrificing  the  honor  of  the  nation.  This  was  the  feeling 
of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  citizens,  this  was  the 
opinion  too  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  it 
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was  especially  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers,  who  is  recognized 
as  the  ablest  statesman  in  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enthusiastic  and  less  intelligent  classes,  including  the 
Communists,  were  opposed  to  an  armistice  on  any  con- 
ditions ;  they  believe  in  fighting  the  Germans.  But  the 
Communards  have  afterthoughts  ;  they  wish  to  organize 
a  new  form  of  government  on  a  basis  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  understand  quite  well  and  dread  as 
much  as  they  do  the  presence  of  the  Germans. 

M.  Favre  accompanied  the  ambassador  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  and  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  to  the  bridge  of  Sevres  and  to  leave  him 
in  the  care  of  the  Germans.  The  Vice-President,  return- 
ing, fell  in  with  his  colleague,  Ernest  Picard,  and  they  both 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  together.  On  account  of  the 
crowd  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  main  entrance,  but 
by  making  a  circ.uit  they  entered  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building  without  being  recognized.  M.  Picard  protested 
against  entering  the  hall,  saying  that  it  would  be  better  to 
employ  military  force  at  once  and  to  lose  no  time,  but  M. 
Favre  insisted  that  it  would  be  his  duty,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  government,  to  be  with  the  President,  or  at  least 
with  those  assembled,  and  stated  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  the  Prefect  of  Police  and  officers  of  the  National 
Guards  to  preserve  order.  They  therefore  ascended  one 
of  the  stairways  and  entered  the  chamber  in  which  the 
members  of  the  government  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
General  Trochu,  Jules  Simon,  Eugene  Pelletan  and  other 
had  admitted  a  deputation,  led  by  Maurice  Jolly,  who,  at 
this  time,  was  making  a  speech.  The  insurgents  had  taken 
advantage  of  this,  had  crowded  in  through  the  open  gates 
and  doors  and  had  filled  the  corridors.  The  members  of 
the  government  were  now  all  present  except  MM.  Roche- 
fort  and  Dorian,  who  were  no  doubt  intentionally  absent. 
Maurice   Jolly  did  not   speak  to  the  satisfaction  either  of 
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the  government  or  those  who  accompanied  him.  He  was 
too  moderate  for  the  crowd,  and  he  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted. When  he  had  finished  his  harangue  General 
Trochu  spoke  with  great  deliberation.  He  attempted  to 
show  that  the  retaking  of  Bourget  was  not  a  matter  that 
compromised  the  Government  of  the  Defense  and  that 
General  Bellemare  had  exceeded  his  orders  and  had  ad- 
vanced without  sufficient  reinforcements.  He  attempted 
also  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  an  armistice,  but  the 
crowd  refused  to  hear  him  on  this  subject.  Maurice  Jolly 
had  specially  urged  the  addition  to  the  government  of 
other  members,  an  election  of  mayors  and  other  municipal 
officers.  The  General  then  stated  that  the  members  of  the 
government  would  retire  to  another  chamber  for  delibera- 
tion, and,  taking  the  lead,  he  pressed  through  the  crowd. 
The  other  members  followed.  They  unanimously  rejected 
the  proposition  to  make  additions  to  the  present  provis- 
ional government,  but  would  agree  to  an  election  of  munic- 
ipal officers.  At  this  time  the  Mayor  of  Paris  entered  the 
chamber  greatly  excited.     He  said  in  substance  : 

That  the  mayors  of  the  wards  are  in  session,  that  they  have  sent 
me  to  beg  you  to  unite  your  efforts  with  theirs  in  order  to  prevent 
a  threatening  catastrophe.  They  ask  that  the  government  surrender 
itself  to  them  and  agree  at  once  to  the  election  of  municipal  officers. 
They  all  believe  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  safety  to-day.  In 
the  name  of  our  country,  in  the  name  of  harmony,  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  reject  their  prayer. 

The  members  of  the  government  responded  to  M.  Arago's 
entreaties  but  remained  firm.  What  the  mayors  ask,  they 
said,  is  nothingf  more  nor  less  than  an  abdication  of  the 
Government  and  an  instalation  of  the  Commune.  They 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  pretensions  of  the 
mayors  and  requested  M.  Arago  to  return,  and,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  mayors,  to  state  that  the  Government 
would  consider  the  subject  of  an   immediate  election  and 
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that  they  were  all  desirous  of  reaching  a  solution  favorable 
to  the  demands  of  the  people. 

M.  Arago  departed  in  haste  to  the  assembly  of  mayors, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  returned,  pale  and  agitated. 
Throwing  his  sash  upon  the  table  he  said  : 

They  have  dishonored  it  with  their  insults  ;  I  surrender  it,  and 
will  not  take  it  again  until  the  honor  of  a  magistrate  is  vindicated. 
All  is  lost.  The  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  open,  the  palace  is 
invaded,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  demons. 

If  we  may  believe  the  account  given  by  the  chief  agitator 
and  insurgent,  Gustave  Flourens,  twenty-three  chiefs  of 
battalions  were  invited  to  meet  at  the  Cafe  of  the  National 
Guard,  on  Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  at  4  o'clock.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  democratic,  that  is  to  say, 
communistic.  He  did  not  wish  to  descend  from  Belleville 
alone,  and  therefore  ordered  his  Tirailleurs,  about  five 
hundred  men,  to  be  in  readiness  at  three  and  a  half  o'clock, 
and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  distribnted 
cartridges  to  them.  On  their  way  he  learned  that  a  levee 
en  masse  and  an  election  by  the  Commune  had  been  or- 
dered, and  that  MM.  Dorian  and  Schelcher  were  to  take 
charge  of  it.  At  4  o'clock  he  arrived  at  the  City  Hall  and 
found  it  surrounded  with  people.  He  placed  his  bat- 
talion on  the  quay  and  entered  alone,  as  he  says,  the  gates 
being  open.  He  pressed  through  the  corridors,  ascended 
the  stairway,  and  found  the  members  of  the  government 
seated  around  a  table.  He  was  urged  to  mount  upon  it, 
and  to  make  a  speech,  which,  it  seems,  he  was  quite  willing 
to  do.  The  meeting  at  the  Cafe  did  not  take  place.  There 
was  no  concert  of  action  among  the  chiefs  of  battalions, 
possibly  not  more  than  half  of  them  were  present.  Those 
who  came  before  Flourens  had  but  little  courage  to  act, 
and  those  who  came  after  him  had  no  opportunity.  He 
was  dictator,  generalissimo  and  demagogue. 
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Some  of  the  illustrated  journals  represent  Flourens 
mounted  upon  a  table  in  the  center  of  a  large  hall,  sword 
in  hand,  strutting  about  over  the  inkstands  and  papers. 
Others  represent  Milliere  at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
Flourens  at  the  other,  gesticulating  and  making  efforts  to 
terrorize  the  members  of  the  government.  When  they 
failed  to  make  an  impression,  others,  who  imagined  that 
they  might  be  more  successful,  took  their  places,  and  so 
the  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  making  speeches  until 
all  were  exhausted. 

Flourens  at  first  attempted  to  reason  with  the  members 
of  the  government  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
adding  to  their  number  a  few  men  of  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, as  he  expressed  it.  To  this  M.  Favre  replied,  but 
the  confusion  and  noise  was  so  great  that  only  a  few  could 
hear  what  was  said,  and  it  became  apparent  to  himself  and 
his  colleagues  that  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  insurgents 
would  be  fruitless.  Flourens,  retaining  his  position,  then 
changed  his  tone,  and  in  response  to  frequent  interruptions 
by  the  crowd,  declared  that  the  Government  of  the  4th  of 
September  no  longer  existed,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  Public  Safety  until  elections  were 
held  :  first,  an  election  of  municipal  officers  and  then  a 
provisional  government.  But  there  were  many  dissenting 
voices,  some  calling  for  a  commission,  others  for  a  dicta- 
ture.  Flourens,  however,  insisted  upon  the  nomination  of 
a  committee,  and  the  following  appeared  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  larger  number  of  voices  :  Dorian,  Flourens. 
Felix  Pyat,  Mottu,  Avrial,  Ranvier,  Milliere,  Blanqui, 
Delescluze,  Louis  Blanc,  Raspail,  Rochefort,  Victor  Hugo 
and  Ledru-Rollin.  These  were  afterwards  announced,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Flourens,  in  two  crowded 
rooms  and  at  the  top  of  the  great  stairway.  He  ordered 
the  committee  to  convene  at  once  in  an  adjoining  room 
and  to  proceed  with  business. 
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It  was  now  half-past  five  o'clock  and  Flourens,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  for  light,  ordered  the  chandeliers  to  be  lit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  two  hundred  of  his  Tirailleurs  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  He  could  not  rely  upon  those 
who  were  under  the  command  of  other  chiefs  of  battalions. 

At  this  time  there  seem  to  have  been  present  Generals 
Trochu,  Le  Flo  and  Tamisier,  with  a  few  other  loyal  officers 
of  lower  rank,  besides  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry,  Eugene 
Pelletan,  Garnier-Pages,  Emanuel  Arago,  Ernest  Picard, 
Magnin  and  Jules  Simon,  Dorian  was  in  the  City  Hall, 
but  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mayors. 
He  favored,  as  it  appears,  a  consolidation  of  the  municipal 
with  the  provisional  government.  Rochefort  was  also  in 
the  Hall,  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  on  either  side. 

The  insurgent  leaders  present  were  Flourens,  Milliere 
Ranvier,  Tibaldi,  Avrial,  Mottu,  Felix  Pyat,  Morice  Jolly, 
Delescluze,  Vermorel  and  others  of  less  notoriety. 

The  Tirailleurs  promptly  responded  to  the  orders  of 
their  chief  and  soon  found  their  way  into  his  presence. 
There  was  great  confusion  and  noise  as  they  pressed  into 
the  corridors,  and  the  members  of  the  government,  news- 
paper reporters  and  others  who  crowded  in  were  fearful  that 
a  crisis  had  come.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  leaders 
had  no  concerted  plan,  that  there  was  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them  and  that  they  were  generally 
opposed  to  violence.  Some  of  them  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  Flourens,  some  hated  Jolly,  others  Rochefort  and 
others  Felix  Pyat.  The  members  of  the  government 
understood  all  this  and  they  therefore  took  courage  and 
remained  firm. 

As  the  Tirailleurs  pressed  into  the  hall  others  were  nec- 
essarily forced  out,  and  M.  Picard,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  entered  the  counter-current  and  escaped,  and  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  the  members  of  the  government 
owe  their  deliverance.      He  went  immediately  to  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Governor  and  found  that  no  one  had  yet 
given  orders.  The  subordinates  feared  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibiHty.  Assuming  the  right  to  command  he  at  once 
signed  orders  to  beat  the  rappcl  to  rally  the  loyal  bat- 
talions and  to  place  them  upon  the  quays,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing streets,  and  around  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  For  his 
prompt  and  patriotic  efforts  to  save  the  government  and 
Paris  from  an  insurrection  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  all  good  citizens.  His  orders  were 
cheerfully  obeyed. 

Before  the  lighting  of  the  chandeliers  General  Trochu 
quietly  removed  his  epaulets  and  passed  them  into  the 
hands  of  two  of  his  subordinates,  Commandant  Bibesco 
and  Captain  Brunet,  who  stood  by  him  as  a  body  guard. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  such  marked  physiognomy  to 
conceal  himself,  but  he  stated  afterwards  to  his  friends 
that  he  felt  more  comfortable  without  them. 

Flourens,  now  surrounded  by  his  Tirailleurs,  was  pre- 
pared to  advance  a  step  further.  He  dictated  orders 
to  those  of  the  committee  who  were  present,  one  of 
which  was  that  400  copies  of  a  placard  should  be  printed, 
announcing  the  fall  of  the  Government  of  the  Defense  and 
recognizing  the  committee  of  Public  Safety,  20  for  each 
ward,  and  that  they  should  be  pasted  on  the  walls.  He 
ordered  them  to  be'printed  at  the  national  printing  estab- 
lishment. He  distributed  his  Tirailleurs  as  he  thought 
best,  some  at  the  principal  entrances,  some  in  the  corridors 
and  others  in  the  room  to  guard  his  prisoners.  Milliere, 
his  associate,  ordered  his  men  to  occupy  a  place  east  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  about  midnight  he  ordered  them  to  fall 
back  upon  Chateau  d'Eau. 

Flourens  in  his  report  says  :  Except  two  companies  of  another 
battalion  which  remained  with  us  up  to  midnight  I  had  at  my  dis- 
posal only  500  brave  Tirailleurs.  It  was  with  these  brave  young 
men   that  I  held  the  Hotel  de  Ville   until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Other  battalions,  devoted  to  the  democracy,  were  really  there  and 
remained  for  several  hours,  but  they  were  isolated  and  did  not 
come  to  take  orders  for  defense.  If  Milliere's  battalion  anda  bat- 
talion of  Belleville,  which  came  later,  had  come  forward  to  support 
my  volunteers,  our  prisoners  could  not  have  escaped.  I  was  not 
able  to  detach  200  of  my  men  to  conduct  the  ex-government  to 
Mazas.  This  small  number  was  not  sufficient,  and  with  300  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  occupy  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was 
best,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  to  keep  my  prisoners  in  sight. 
All  at  once  Commandant  Ibos,  with  his  armed  men  of  the  io6th 
battalion,  invaded  the  hall.  "  These  furious  church-wardens,"  says 
Flourens,  "  seeing  me  upon  the  table,  threatened  me  with  death. 
Their  chief,  in  turn,  climbed  upon  the  table,  and  while  he  was  occu- 
pying my  attention  by  gesticulating.  General  Trochu  and  Jules  Ferry 
escaped.  I  jumped  down  from  the  table  to  secure  the  other  prison- 
ers. A  collision  took  place  between  my  volunteers  and  those  of 
Ibos.  The  latter  were  repulsed  and  the  door  closed.  But  Blanqui, 
who  came  to  join  our  men,  was  violently  attacked  by  the  church- 
wardens.    Fortunately  my  Tirailleurs  saved  him." 

About  this  time  the  8th  company  of  the  1 7th  battalion, 
commanded  by  Captain  Levaux,  was  detailed  and  author- 
ized to  enter  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  order  to  rescue  the 
members  of  the  government.  M.  Charles  Ferry,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  M.  Jules  Favre  and  chief  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  volunteered  to  show  them  the  way. 
With  arms  unloaded  and  bayonets  in  the  scabbard  they 
advanced  to  the  main  entrance  through  the  crowd.  The 
strong  men  were  placed  in  front  and  without  giving  any 
sign  of  their  intention  they  pushed  aside  the  guards  and 
entered  the  gate,  the  main  corridor  and  the  hall  in  which 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  were  held  as' 
prisoners.  At  the  top  of  the  main  stairway  the  Tirailleurs 
showed  signs  of  serious  opposition,  but  M.  Ferry,  being 
unarmed,  addressed  them  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
produce  a  good  effect.  There  was  the  greatest  confusion 
in  the  corridors  and  halls  at  this  time,  and  some  threatened 
to   assassinate    the   members   of    the    government.      The 
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leaders,  however,  protested  against  any  act  of  violence. 
Even  Flourens,  bold  and  reckless  as  he  is,  was  opposed  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  In  the  meantime  Emanuel  Arago 
and  Eugene  Pelletan  escaped  from  the  hall.  Several  shots 
were  fired,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  accidental. 
The  Tirailleurs  kept  the  8th  company  at  a  distance. 

Blanqui,  who  is  editor  of  the  Patrie  en  Danger,  had 
command  of  the  169th  battalion  on  the  occasion  of  the 
demonstration  on  the  8th  of  October,  but  was  relieved  of 
it.  When  the  news  reached  him  that  he  was  nominated  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  he  Jmmedi- 
ately  set  out  for  the  City  Hall.  In  a  lengthy  report  which 
he  has  made  he  claims  to  have  been  received  with  accla- 
mations as  he  passed  through  the  corridors.  His  jealousy 
of  Flourens  and  want  of  agreement  with  him  contributed 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to 
overturn  the  government.  If  we  may  believe  his  state- 
ments, he  was  the  busiest  man  there.  He  issued  numer- 
ous orders  and  sicrned  them  himself  without  consultine  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  He  was  held  prisoner, 
as  he  says,  for  half  an  hour,  by  the  National  Guards  of  the 
15th  and  17th  battalions,  and  was  finally  delivered  by  the 
Tirailleicrs.  He  drew  up  a  declaration  and  presented  it 
to  the  committee,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted.  De- 
lescluze  also  offered  a  series  of  propositions  which  were  like- 
wise not  agreed  to.  According  to  his  statements  no  other 
members  of  the  committee  assisted  him  during  the  evening 
and  night  except  Delescluze,  Flourens,  Ranvier,  Milliere 
and  Muttu,  and  yet  they  could  not  agree.  Failing  in  their 
efforts,  they  rallied  around  Dorian,  who,  it  seems,  occupied 
a  separate  room.  They  all  expressed  a  desire  to  make  him 
President,  but  he  protested  against  this,  stating  that  he 
had  no  qualifications  for  any  other  position  than  that  of 
public  works.  All  this  appears  to  have  occurred  before  9 
o'clock. 

15 
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At  this  time  there  were  in  the  City  Hall  the  following 
representatives  of  the  government :  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Simon,  Garnier-Pages  and  Dorian.  The  last  seems  to 
have  been  diverting  the  attentiou  of  the  insurgents.  Gen- 
erals Le  Flo  and  Tamisier  were  present.  Violent  discus- 
sions were  continued,  and  Flourens,  finding  that  his  pris- 
oners were  escaping,  placed  double  guards  around  them 
and  gave  orders  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  attempted  to 
escape.  The  members  of  the  government  took  seats  near 
a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  quay  and  the  river. 

The  oalls  for  Dorian  were  so  frequent  and  earnest  that 
he  was  obliged  to  mount  upon  the  table  and  make  a  speech  : 

I  am,  says  he,  only  a  modest  workman.  I  am  willing  to  give  my- 
self without  reserve  to  the  service  of  the  Republic,  but  I  cannot 
accept  the  role  of  a  political  man.  Allow  me  to  continue  at  my 
specialty.  I  am  entirely  occupied  with  the  armament.  I  will  con- 
tinue my  work.  I  pray  you,  as  a  favor,  to  avoid  all  violence.  We 
ought  to  hold  an  election  and  not  dishonor  the  defense  of  the  city 
by  a  civil  war. 

M.  Favre  says  that  "  the  crowd  applauded  his  remarks, 
so  full  of  modesty  and  of  patriotism."  Apparently  he 
acted  so  as  to  retain  their  confidence  and  at  the  same  time 
avert  an  impending  disaster,  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  his  duty  in  this  disgraceful  affair  to  control  the  insur- 
gents without  offending  them  or  losing  their  confidence. 
He  did  not  sit  with  the  committee  nor  sign  any  of  their 
orders.  All  who  have  given  an  account  of  this  attempt  at 
insurrection  speak  well  of  M.  Dorian,  the  friends  of  the 
present  provisional  government  as  well  as  its  enemies. 

When  the  Committee  appointed  by  Flourens  came 
together  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  agree  upon  any- 
thing Delescluze  was  the  first  to  offer  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, but  they  were  not  agreed  to.  Blanqui  next  claimed 
the  right  to  say  what  should  be  done,  but  his  propositions 
were  still  more  objectionable.     Milliere  said  that  they  left 
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a  door  open  for  civil  war.  Blanqui  did  not  use  the  word 
Commune  but  his  propositions  contained  as  much  com- 
munism in  them  as  those  of  Delescluze.  These  crazy 
politicians  finally  agreed  to  constitute  themselves  a  provis- 
ional government,  with  Dorian  as  president,  but  how  to 
dispose  of  their  prisoners  perplexed  them  more  than  any- 
thing else.  They  did  not  dare  to  assassinate  them,  and  to 
take  them  out  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  impossible. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  it  was  midnight,  and  that,  on 
account  of  fatigue,  many  of  the  unarmed  had  retired  for 
rest  and  sleep.  The  loyal  battalions  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  in  upon  the  insurgents.  The  situation  was 
changing  every  hour  and  the  members  of  the  government 
were  not  slow  to  observe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
surgents were  becoming  aware  that  their  efforts  to  terror- 
ize their  prisoners  would  fail.  Violent  as  well  as  persua- 
sive speeches  had  been  made,  shots  had  been  fired,  either 
from  pistols  or  from  chassepots,  Jules  Simon  had  been  struck 
with  the  butt  of  a  gun,  threats  had  been  made  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Mazas  and  frequent  calls  were  heard  to  shoot 
them.  Milliere  volunteered  to  have  an  interview  with  M. 
Favre.  Politely  approaching  him  he  said  "  that  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  sign  an  abdication  ;  that  the  commis- 
sion did  not  intend  to  usurp  authority ;  that  an  election 
would  be  held  the  next  day,  and  that  he  would  certainly  be 
retained  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

M.  Favre  replied  "  I  do  not  wish  to  have  an  interview 
with  you.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  ask  me  to  do 
what  I  have  resolved  not  to  do.  I  am  unwilling  to  enter 
into  an  exchange  of  sentiments,  being  retained  as  a  hostage 
against  every  right  and  by  a  crime  which  has  no  excuse." 

Milliere  seemed  disheartened  and  immediately  mounted 
upon  the  table  and  began  to  make  a  speech.  He  said 
"  there  was  no  need  for  retaining  the  prisoners  any  longer 
or  for  requiring   them  to  sign  an  abdication."     But  his 
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remarks  were  not  well  received,  and  the  guards  crossed 
their  bayonets  before  the  prisoners  and  showed  signs  of  a 
determination  to  hold  on  to  them.  Flourens  made  a 
similar  attempt  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  but 
he  was  not  more  successful. 

The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  insurgents  being  now 
nearly  exhausted  they  agreed  to  send  Dorian,  who  seemed 
to  be  their  only  hope.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  ad- 
vanced towards  the  prisoners,  who  were  indeed  his  col- 
leagues, but  in  circumstances  unfavorable  for  a  conference, 
and,  taking  a  chair  beside  M.  Favre,  addressed  him  in  his 
usual  polite  and  confiding  manner  and  asked  him  to  retire 
to  another  room  where  they  might  have  a  private  inter- 
view. But  M.  Favre  said,  "  You  distress  me  much  more 
than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  believe.  I  beg  you  to  allow 
me  to  remain  here.  I  am  quite  comfortable.  I  do  not 
wish  to  converse  with  anyone.  In  order  that  my  courage 
may  not  fail  me  it  is  necessary  that  my  resolution  remain 
unshaken.     Do  not  attempt  to  change  my  mind." 

M.  Dorian,  expressing  his  regrets,  retired,  but  sent  M. 
Delescluze,  as  is  reported,  to  take  his  place.  M.  Favre 
simply  turned  his  back  upon  this  insane  politician. 

"  The  person  the  most  grotesque  in  these  lamentable  scenes,"  says 
M.  Favre,  ''was  one  named  Alix  who  had  enjoyed,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  moment  of  celebrity  among  these  sympathetic  creatures.  I 
saw  him  at  that  time  without  speaking  to  him.  He  was  a  young 
man,  blonde,  portly  and  good  looking.  I  scarcely  knew  him  under 
the  guise  of  an  old  man,  nervous  and  talkative,  who,  clothed  with 
the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard  and  with  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  did  the  police  duties  around  the  prisoners.  It  was  amusing  to 
witness  his  comic  gravity,  his  affectation  of  importance  and  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  an  improvised  jailer. 
He  indulged  in  philosophic  remarks,  which  he  made  with  emphasis  ; 
he  seemed  to  believe  that  the  next  day  he  would  be  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic.  He  protected  General  Le  Flo  and  General 
Tamisier,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  incomparable  dignity,  '  No  one 
will  obtain  from  me  anything  that  will  compromise  my  responsi- 
bility.' 
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"At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  without  exposing  himself  too 
much  he  was  warranted  in  permitting  one  of  his  men  to  bring  us 
something  to  eat.  It  was  now  about  midnight  and  I  was  dying  of 
hunger.  I  accepted  with  thanks  a  morsel  of  coarse  bread  and  a 
piece  of  horse  meat  slightly  cooked.  Then  I  supported  myself 
against  the  window  frame  and  slept  for  a  few  minutes.  The  heat, 
which  had  become  suffocating,  awakened  me,  and  I  made  an  effort 
to  open  the  window  to  get  a  little  fresh  air.  At  the  same  moment 
two  shots  were  fired.  I  closed  the  window  after  seeing  the  quay 
crowded  with  National  Guards  drawn  up  in  line.  My  movement 
seemed  to  alarm  the  insurgents.  They  believed  they  were  going  to 
be  attacked  and  they  hastened  to  prevent  it. 

''All  this  was  the  affair  of  a  few  moments  and  the  tumult  in  the 
building  drowned  the  noise  outside.  At  the  same  time  M.  Simon 
was  insulted  and  struck  by  one  of  the  guards.  He  protested  with 
great  energy  against  such  treatment.  Happily  the  wretch,  who  used 
his  fist,  was  taken  from  him  and  Provost-Marshal  Alix  exclaimed, 
in  a  stridulous  voice,  '  Let  no  one  touch  that  window  again  ;  I  for- 
bid it !  ' 

"But  in  half  an  hour,  about  i  o'clock,  a  clambering  noise  reached 
us.  It  came,  apparently,  from  the  outside.  A  chill  ran  through  us. 
Each  soldier  was  at  his  post  and  a  captain  of  the  Belleville  volun- 
teers cried  'Attention  !  '  They  arranged  themselves  and  adjusted 
their  arms. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  heavy  strokes  of  an  axe  or  the  butt 
end  of  a  gun  as  it  were  upon  a  door  beneath  our  room.  The  volun- 
teers took  aim  at  us.  I  thought  all  was  now  at  an  end,  but  it  was 
only  the  flash  of  a  moment.  It  soon  occurred  to  me  that  our  guards 
were  wanting  in  the  courage  necessary  to  execute  a  crime.  The 
chiefs  disagreed  among  themselves.  Some  wished  to  fight,  others 
spoke  with  vehemence  against  it.  I  perceived  that  they  hesitated 
and  that  they  would  not  dare  to  shoot  us.  Moreover,  the  noise  down- 
stairs seemed  to  be  remote.  The  arms  were  replaced,  the  captain 
took  his  seat  and  we  our  places  in  the  recess  of  the  window." 

The  orders  issued  by  M.  Picard  after  his  escape  were 
promptly  obeyed.  The  "  rappel "  was  beaten  throughout 
the  city.  The  loyal  battalions  responded  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  on 
the  quays  so  that  when  General  Trochu  was  delivered  he 
had  only  to  complete  the  details.     The  General  needed  no 
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one  to  inform  him  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  exhibited  great  prudence.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  precipitate  an  attack  lest  he  should  bring  about  the 
assassination  of  his  colleagues.  M.  Favre  himself  hoped 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  deliver  them  until  day- 
light would  come  when,  the  insurgents  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  efforts,  would  be  forced  to  surrender. 

The  weary  hours  passed  slowly  along  and  it  was  now 
about  2  o'clock.  The  prisoners  hoped  to  be  delivered  but 
they  could  not  see  how.  M.  Favre  had  kept  the  window 
open  long  enough  to  see  the  National  Guards  in  ranks 
along  the  quay.  It  was  evident  too  that  the  insurgents 
were  becoming  anxious.  They  had  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation that  were  denied  to  their  prisoners.  The  latter 
could  not  conjecture  what  was  being  done  outside,  nor 
could  the  brave  Picard  and  Trochu  be  sure  that  their  col- 
leagues would  not  be  shot.  Unexpectedly  an  officer  ex- 
claimed "  We  are  going  to  be  attacked."  Another  said, 
"  It  is  necessary  to  shoot  from  the  windows.  Let  the 
young  men  of  the  battalions  step  forward "  said  a  third, 
"We  will  place  them  on  the  roof!"  The  excitement 
was  great  and  the  orders  were  contradictory.  Flourens 
mounted  upon  the  table  and  attempted  once  more  to 
harangue  his  volunteers.  This  time  he  was  much  more 
subdued.  "  Let  us  not  give  to  the  foreigner,"  said  he, 
"  the  spectacle  of  a  fratricidal  strife.  Let  us  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  but  let  us  stand  for  our  rights  ! " 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  commotion  and  noise.  The 
reverberations  through  the  corridors  reached  the  door  of 
our  room.  "  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  "  cried  one  of  the  chiefs 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  brandishing  his  sabre  and  stepping 
to  the  front.  The  volunteers  of  Belleville  seized  their 
guns  and  leveled  them  upon  us.  It  was  a  grand  and 
solemn  moment.  I  still  ask  myself  what  fear  of  punish- 
ment prevented  these  men,  some  of  whom  were  intoxicated, 
from  shooting  us." 
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A  battalion  of  mobiles  from  the  department  of  the  Indre, 
who  held  the  Napoleon  barracks,  entered  an  underground 
passage  and  made  an  unexpected  appearance  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  Communists,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
this  communication  between  the  buildings,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  The  barracks  stands  east  of  the  City  Hall, 
across  the  street,  and  of  the  communication  the  members 
of  the  government  were  equally  ignorant.  The  brave 
Tirailleurs  were  panic-stricken  at  the  sight  of  these  armed 
men  so  suddenly  appearing  in  their  midst.  At  the  same 
time  a  signal  was  given  to  the  National  Guards  who  entered 
the  City  Hall  with  the  cry  Vive  la  Rdpublique !  The  in- 
surgent chiefs,  finding  themselves  outnumbered  and  unable 
to  escape,  proposed  to  surrender.  "A  thousand  hands," 
says  M.  Favre,  "  pressed  our  hands  and  congratulated  us. 
Charles  Ferry  and  M.  de  Choiseul  gave  me  their  arms. 
We  descended  in  the  midst  of  frantic  exclamations,  and, 
though  it  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  passed  before 
the  battalions  standing  in  ranks  around  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
A  handsome  and  brave  young  officer  offered  me  the  horse 
on  which  he  rode,  which,  however,  I  had  the  prudence  to 
decline.  He  was  Commandant  Franchetti  who  was  killed 
soon  after  by  a  Prussian  shell." 

Flourens  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  exit 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  claims  that  M.  Dorian  had 
made  an  agreement  with  them  before  they  surrendered,  as 
to  elections  and  the  order  of  marching  ;  that  the  insurgents 
were  all  to  return  to  their  headquarters,  bearing  their  arms. 
He  also  states  that  General  Tamisier  took  the  arm  of  M. 
Blanqui  and  led  the  way  through  the  crowd  ;  that  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  the  General  gave  command  that  the  Na- 
tional Guards  should  resume  their  places  and  that  he  and 
his  Tirailleurs  returned  to  Belleville.  Thus  terminated 
a  most  disgraceful  attempt  at  insurrection. 
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Etienne  Arago  and  General  Schmitz  have  been  very 
much  criticised  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The 
former,  who  is  Mayor  of  Paris  and  had  charge  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  allowed  the  insurgents  to  enter.  He  also, 
as  it  is  said,  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed,  to 
prevent  M.  Thiers  from  reaching  Versailles.  The  latter, 
when  asked  why  the  Mayor  had  ordered  the  gates  to 
be  closed,  replied  in  an  ambiguous  manner.  The  gates 
were  not  closed  and  M.  Thiers  reached  Versailles. 

The  members  of  the  government  convened  early  in  the 
morning,  November  ist,  and,  learning  that  placards  had 
been  posted  during  the  night  with  the  consent  of  some  of 
the  mayors  for  elections  to  commence  at  noon,  issued  an 
order  fixing  the  time  for  the  first  election  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  inst.  Its  sole  object  was  to  determine,  by  Yes  or 
No  printed  on  the  tickets,  whether  the  government  of 
National  Defense  should  be  continued.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  on  Saturday  mayors  and  adjuncts  would  be 
elected.  M.  Rochefort,  who  was  present,  .soon  after 
resigned,  and  the  mayors  in  like  manner  asked  to  be 
dismissed.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  expressed 
during  the  day,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Communards 
were  making  arrangements  to  renew  their  efforts  at  se- 
dition. General  Trochu  issued  an  address  to  the  National 
Guards  and  General  Vinoy  an  order  to  the  13th  army 
corps. 

On  the  2d  inst.  Gromier,  Barberet,  Dietsch,  Lonquet 
and  Chassin,  all  chiefs  of  Battalions,  were  suspended. 
Ranvier,  Milliere  and  Flourens  held  a  meeting  in  a  new 
church  in  Menilmontant. 

On  the  3d  inst.  orders  were  issued  by  the  government 
for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  leaders  who  took 
part  in  the  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  night  of  the 
31st.  This  action  has  become  a  necessity  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  agitators  continue  to   denounce  the 
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Government  in  their  club-rooms  in  the  most  shameful 
manner,  charging  the  members  with  treason  and  declaring 
that  it  would  be  a  patriotic  act  to  assassinate  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  the  Patrie  en  Danger,  edited  by  Blanqui,  his  pro- 
gramme is  given,  a  portion  of  which  we  translate : 

It  is  necessary  that  all  the  churches  be  closed  to  the  worshipers 
and  used  as  graineries  or  club-rooms,  or  for  any  other  revolutionary 
purpose. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  ambulances  be  rid  of  the  priests  ;  it  is  nec- 
essary to  arrest,  arm  and  place  them  in  the  front  rt^nks,  before  patri- 
otic men,  in  the  most  perilous  positions.  We  would  reserve  for 
them  the  best  work,  that  they  may  be  martyrs  and  may  go  to 
heaven  and  obtain  their  reward.  We,  who  do  not  believe  in  them, 
ask  that  they  may  die  before  us.  Let  them  take  the  place  of  the 
fathers  of  families.  This  will  be  the  only  time  they  will  be  good 
for  anything. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  commission  on  barricades  ;  that  each 
citizen  be  armed  with  revolver,  poinard  and  bayonet ;  that  all  Bona- 
partist  agents  be  arrested  ;  that  the  journals,  clubs  and  Commune 
demand  that  the  provisions  be  equally  distributed  ;  that  the  name 
of  every  inhabitant  of  a  house  be  posted  on  the  door,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  election,  which  was  duly 
announced,  was  held  in  all  the  wards,  as  well  as  in  the 
army  outside.  At  1 1  o'clock  at  night  the  result  was  made 
known  by  the  Mayor  of  Paris  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville.  In  the  army  236,623  voted  yes  and  9,053  voted  no. 
The  people  voted  321,373  yes  and  53,585  no.  Total, 
557,096  yes  and  62,638  no.  The  endorsement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  plainly  indicated. 

The  following  proclamation  was  immediately  issued : 

Citizens  :  We  called  upon  you  for  your  suffrages.  You  have  re- 
sponded by  an  overwhelming  majority.  You  have  ordered  us  to 
remain  at  our  post  of  danger  where  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember placed  us.  We  remain  in  it,  by  the  power  which  comes  from 
you,  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  which  your  confidence  imposes 
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upon  us.     Our  first  duty  is  that  of  the  defense.     It  has  been,  it  will 
continue  to  be,  the  object  of  our  exclusive  attention. 

We  will  all  be  united  in  the  great  effort  that  it  requires.  With 
our  brave  army,  with  our  valiant  garde  mobile,  the  battalions  of  our 
spirited  National  Guards  will  be  united  in  a  desire  for  victory. 

Let  the  vote  of  to-day  consecrate  our  union.  Hereafter  it  is  the 
authority  of  your  vote  that  we  must  respect.  Giving  to  the  world 
a  new  spectacle  of  a  city  besieged  in  which  the  greatest  liberty 
reigns,  we  will  not  allow  the  minority  to  control  the  majority,  to 
defy  the  laws  and  to  become,  by  sedition,  the  ally  of  Prussia. 

The  National  Guards  cannot  be  so  often  called  away  from  the 
ramparts  to  suppress  such  criminal  movements.  We  pledge  our 
honor  that  we  will  prevent  such  efforts  by  a  rigid  execution  of  the 
law. 

Inhabitants  and  defenders  of  Paris  !  your  fortune  is  in  your  hands. 
Your  attitude  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege  shows  that  you 
value  citizens  who  are  worthy  of  liberty.  Go  forward  with  your 
work.  As  for  ourselves,  we  ask  no  other  reward  than  to  be  first  in 
peril,  and,  to  have  merited  our  maintenance  in  office  by  our  devo- 
tion.     Vive  la  Republique!     Vive  la  France  ! 

(Signed) — General    Trochu,    Jules    Favre,    Emanuel   Arago, 
Jules  Ferry,  Garnier-Pages,  Eugene  Pelletan,  Ernest  Picard, 
Jules  Simon. 
November  ^th,  1870. 

The  government  issued  an  order  that  the  election  on  the 
6th  be  Hmited  to  the  mayors  and  that  the  adjuncts  be 
elected  on  the  7th. 

General  Clement  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  National 
Guards  in  1848,  has  taken  the  place  of  General  Tamisier. 

The  Gauloisoi  the  5thinst.  gives  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view which  took  place  the  day  before  at  the  bridge  of 
Sevres  between  two  distinguished  Frenchmen  and  two 
Germans.  The  clarion  sounded  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
peaceful  Seine,  which,  at  this  point,  is  less  than  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  broad.  A  little  green  boat  was  seen  to  start  with 
two  persons  in  it,  one  taking  the  oars  in  his  hands  and  the 
other  holding  a  small  white  flag  and  a  package  of  papers. 
Hostile  pickets  watched  each   other  on  opposite  sides  of 
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the  river.  M.  Favre,  accompanied  by  General  Ducrot, 
received  the  distinguished  French  ambassador,  M.  Thiers, 
who  is  giving  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  new  republic. 
The  little  boat  returned,  and  in  half  an  hour  brought  two 
officers  bearing  likewise  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were 
kindly  received,  and  the  last  words  on  the  subject  of  an 
armistice  were  spoken  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  placid  stream.  They  separated,  and  M. 
Favre  returned  to  Paris,  crushed  in  spirit  but  hopeful  for 
the  country  he  loves  so  much. 

The  next  day  the  following  statements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  : 

The  four  great  neutral  powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Italy,  have  put  forward  a  proposition  for  an  armistice  in  order  that 
we  may  elect  a  National  Assembly. 

The  government  for  national  defense  stated  its  conditions,  which 
were  :  The  revictualing  of  Paris  and  a  vote  for  a  National  Assembly 
by  all  French  citizens. 

Prussia  emphatically  rejected  the  revictualing  ;  the  other  propo- 
sition she  agrees  to  with  the  exception  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  government  of  the  national  defense  has  decided  with  unanim- 
ity that  the  armistice,  thus  understood,  should  be  rejected. 

Five  additional  balloons  have  sailed  out  of  Paris  since 
the  date  of  our  last  chapter,  making  in  all  twenty-one. 

The  Vauban  sailed  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station  on 
the  27th  ult.  It  took  out  three  persons,  600  letters,  1,000 
pounds  of  ballast  and  thirty  pigeons.  It  was  driven  by 
an  unfavorable  wind  eastward  and  landed  near  Verdun. 
When  it  touched  the  ground  two  of  the  passengers  jumped 
out,  which  lightened  the  balloon.  It  immediately  rose 
and  carried  M.  Monceau  into  the  German  lines.  He 
landed  at  Hellemont,  on  the  road  leading  to  Metz,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  It  is  reported  that  the  country  peo- 
ple cut  the  balloon  into  four  pieces  and  saved  the  packages 
of  letters  and  the  pigeons. 
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On  the  29th  ult.  the  Colonel-Charras  sailed  from  the 
Northern  railroad  station.  It  took  out  letters,  a  single 
passenger  and  the  aeronaut.  It  landed  near  Metz,  in  the 
German  lines.  The  aeronaut,  after  burning  the  dispatches, 
escaped  to  Belgium  and  afterwards  reported  at  Lille,  in 
France. 

On  the  2d  inst.  a  very  large  balloon,  the  Fulton,  contain- 
ing 2,045  cubic  meters  of  gas,  sailed  from  the  Orleans  rail- 
road station.  It  took  out  a  large  mail-bag,  dispatches  and 
ten  pigeons. 

The  Ferdinand Flocon  sailed  on  the  4th  inst,  at  10  o'clock, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  the  Galilee  likewise  sailed 
from  the  Orleans  railroad  station.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  taken  out  two  aeronauts,  a  civil  engineer  and  900 
pounds  of  letters. 

Another  balloon,  the  Ckdteaudun,  sailed  out  of  Paris  on 
the  6th  inst.,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  sailed  south- 
ward and  landed  in  the  department  of  Loiret. 

When  the  weather  is  clear  and  the  balloons  sail  in  the 
afternoon  the  people  gaze  upon  them  with  astonishment. 
The  Ckdteaudun  was  greatly  admired  yesterday.  It  was  a 
large  balloon  and  was  heavily  freighted  with  letters  and 
newspapers.  We  learn  that  the  Germans  look  upon  these 
ascensions  with  equal  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PARIS,   NOVEMBER    I9TH,    187O. 

The  Organization  of  Armies — Commissions  Appointed — Proclama- 
tions and  Letters — The  Communists  Dissatisfied — MM.  About 
and  Dabernat — The  Balloons  and  Carrier-Pigeons — Horse  Meat 
Sold  Everywhere — The  Dog,  the  Cat  and  the  Rat  in  Market — 
Cheerful  News — Other  Balloons — Small-Pox  in  the  City. 

IN  these  sketches  we  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
organization  of  armies  in  Paris,  but  we  have  not  been 
in  a  position  until  recently  to  give  the  reader  a  satisfactory 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  We  have 
expressed  our  astonishment  at  the  activity  of  the  people 
and  at  their  well-nigh  superhuman  efforts  to  fortify  the 
city.  Inside  and  outside  the  walls  we  have  seen  battalions, 
regiments  and  brigades  marching  and  counter-marching, 
banners  and  music  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  Every 
unoccupied  space  is  filled  with  soldiers  undergoing  the 
discipline  of  arms.  The  buglers  and  drummers  resort  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  where  they  are  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined by  their  instructors.  When  the  battalion  is  formed 
and  ready  to  march  the  vivandiere  takes  her  place  on  the 
right,  with  chapeau  and  white  feather,  a  keg  of  water,  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  silver  cup.  A  revolver  and  knife  is 
attached  to  her  belt  with  which  she  is  allowed  to  defend 
herself. 

Many  of  these  groups  of  soldiers  are,  as  yet,  very  poorly 
armed  and  equipped,  and  they  certainly  know  very  little 
about  the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  face  veteran  sol- 
diers.     Indeed,   there   are   frequent   indications   of   insub- 
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ordination  in  the  ranks,  and  of  the  necessity  of  military 
courts  and  punishment.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
people,  at  the  first  impulse,  hastened  to  enroll  themselves, 
irrespective  of  age,  physical  conditions  and  social  inequali- 
ties, and  they  now  find  that  they  have  entered  upon  a  life 
of  great  sacrifices  and  self-denial,  a  mode  of  living 
altogether  different  from  that  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed. Old  men  of  seventy  and  boys  of  sixteen  march 
side  by  side  in  the  ranks. 

Another  fact  may  be  mentioned  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  hurry  of 
organization,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  ambitious, 
each  battalion  was  allowed  to  elect  its  own  officers,  its  chief 
of  battalion,  its  captains,  lieutenants  and  corporals.  This 
was  possibly  a  mistake,  but  it  has  given  free  scope  to  the 
ambition  of  all  who  are  capable  of  making  friends,  and  has 
brought  into  the  ranks  a  much  larger  number  than  could 
have  been  otherwise  induced  to  enter. 

The  material  for  Three  Armies  has  now  been  collected, 
and  their  organization  has  made  considerable  progress. 
The  First  is  apparently  intended  to  keep  order  in  the  city 
and  to  defend  the  walls  if  an  attack  should  be  made ;  the 
Second,  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  the  Third  to  defend  the 
government.  General  Trochu  and  his  staff  have,  of  course, 
supreme  command. 

The  First  army  consists  of  National  Guards,  correspond- 
ing to  what  are  known  in  the  United  States  as  militia. 
They  are  organized  into  an  indefinite  number  of  battalions, 
each  containing  800  men,  but  very  often  1,000.  The  maxi- 
mum number  is  1,200.  There  are  now  reported  266  or- 
ganized battalions  undergoing  discipline,  which  would 
make,  in  round  numbers,  about  250,000  men. 

These  battalions  are  distributed  among  nine  superior 
officers,  generals  and  admirals,  who  have  command  of  as 
many  sections  of  the  walls.     Each  section  includes  a  stretch 
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of  two  or  three  miles,  six  or  seven  gateways  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  bastions.  Six  of  these  sections  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  the  remaining  three  are  on  the  south. 
General  Thomas  has  command  of  the  National  Guards. 

The  Second  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ducrot  and  his  staff,  has  thus  far  been  doing  most  of 
the  fighting.  It  consists  of  three  corps,  two  of  which 
were  the  13th  and  14th,  organized  under  the  Empire. 
The  I  St  is  commanded  by  General  Vinoy.  It  consists  of 
three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Mal- 
roy,  Maudhuy  and  Blanchard,  making  six  brigades.  The 
2d  corps  is  commanded  by  General  Renault.  It  likewise 
consists  of  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by 
Generals  Susbeille,  Berthaut  and  Maussion,  making  six 
brigades.  The  3d  corps  is  commanded  by  General  Exea. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Generals  Bellemare  and  Mattat,  making  four 
brigades.  A  division  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  two  brigades, 
is  commanded  by  General  Champeron,  thus  making  in 
all  eighteen  brigades,  but  some  of  them  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Adding  the  artillery  to  these,  General  Ducrot  has, 
at  present,  about  100,000  men,  but  most  of  them  have 
very  little  experience  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field. 

The  Third  army,  which  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Army  of  Paris,  is  under  the  special  command  of  Gen- 
eral Trochu.  It  is  yet  in  a  formative  stage.  Some  of  its 
division  commanders  are  Generals  Loumain,  Laniers,  Beau- 
fort and  d'Hugues,  and  Admirals  Ronciere  and  Pothuau. 
This  army  at  present  consists  of  about  50,000  men,  many 
of  whom  are  as  yet  imperfectly  armed,  equipped  and 
drilled. 

Besides  these  there  have  been  organized  forty  volunteer 
associations  which  contain,  in  all,  about  25,000  men.  They 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  companies  in  charge  of  mitrail- 
leuses or  battalions  of  scouts   or  sharpshooters,  such   as 
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Volontaires  de  la  Seine,  Cavalier's  de  la  Rdpublique,  Tirail- 
leurs Perisiens  and  Canonnier^  Auxiliaires.  They  are 
generally  made  up  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  furnish  their  own  horses,  arms  and  accouter- 
ments,  chivalrous  young  men  who  are  fond  of  adventure 
and  personal  conflict.  They  have  already  done  good  ser- 
vice, especially  as  cavalry  scouts,  but  the  government 
recently  issued  an  order  that  no  other  associations  of  the 
kind  would  be  recognized,  the  tendency  being  to  diminish 
the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  service. 

It  is  also  reported,  on  good  authority,  that  there  are  now 
over  4,000  pieces  of  cannon  in  place,  on  the  walls,  in  the 
forts  and  redoubts,  and  that  15,000  artillerymen  are  at 
their  posts.  Of  these  one-half  are  said  to  be  gunners  of 
the  navy  who  hastened  to  Paris  at  the  call  of  the  Governor. 
These  occupy  six  of  the  most  important  forts,  as  they  are 
regarded  the  best  artillerists.  Others  also  responded  to 
the  call,  old  men  of  the  departments  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  forts  and  in  the  navy. 

In  the  engineers'  department  of  the  service  an  immense 
amount  of  work  has  been  done.  About  80,000  men  have 
been  constantly  employed  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  city, 
around  the  forts  and  redoubts  and  around  the  walls.  At 
the  numerous  bastions  magazines  have  been  made  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  ammunition,  and  what  are  called  ponts- 
levis  have  been  constructed  by  which  the  gates  may  be 
closed  in  an  instant,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  crowd,  armed 
or  unarmed,  may  be  attempting  to  pass  into  or  out  of  the 
city.  In  like  manner,  at  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
canals,  river  and  railroads,  defenses  have  been  constructed. 
Millions  of  palisades,  sacks  of  sand  and  gabions  or  bundles 
of  sticks  give  to  the  walls,  the  bastions,  the  gateways 
and  the  country  around  a  truly  warlike  appearance.  Rail- 
roads have  also  been  constructed  between  the  forts  for  the 
purposes  of  rapid  transportation,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  what  great  advantage  they  can  be  in  case  of  an  assault. 
Thirty-five  miles  of  this  extemporized  railroad  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  running  order. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  engineers  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  civil  engineers,  including  those  of  roads,  bridges, 
mines  and  architecture,  have  been  frequently  called  to- 
gether in  conference.  Commissions  have  been  appointed 
to  receive  and  study  the  numerous  projects  and  means  pro- 
posed for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Prof.  Raynaud  has 
been  made  president  of  the  commission  on  the  use  of 
electricity  as  a  means  for  illuminating  the  ground  upon 
which  the  Germans  are  planting  their  siege  guns,  as  well 
as  for  the  employment  of  gun-cotton,  torpedoes  and  other 
explosives.  More  than  one  hundred  propositions  have 
already  been  considered  relative  to  the  use  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  art.  Recently  electric  lights  have  been  thrown 
from  the  top  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  St.  Denis,  which 
gave  us  all  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  what  can  be  done 
within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  experiments 
thus  far  scarcely  warrant  any  further  expenditure  of  money. 
Whilst  the  light  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  Germans,  the 
field  in  the  distance  cannot  be  sufficiently  illuminated  to  be 
seen  by  the  French. 

The  commission  upon  the  armament  of  France  has  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  in  Paris  and  the  other  at 
Tours.  The  former  has  been  occupied  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  cannon  and  in  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
muskets.  As  many  as  fifteen  repair  shops  have  been 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  central  one  is 
in  the  Louvre,  where,  it  is  said,  50,000  muskets  have  al- 
ready been  repaired.  The  conversion  of  the  old  muskets 
into  breech-loading  snuff-box  guns  have  given  employ- 
ment to  all  the  gunsmiths  in  the  city.  Two  shops  are  now 
turning  out  800  a  day.  But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
16 
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work  of  this  commission  appears  to  be  that  of  manufactur- 
ing chassepots.  The  special  machinery  and  the  special 
workmen  are  not  in  the  city.  The  problem  is  not  yet  fully 
solved.  The  National  Guards  must  use  the  old  muskets 
until  they  are  converted  into  breech-loading  snuff-box 
guns. 

A  commission  of  civil  engineers  has  charge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  mitrailleuses,  cannon  of  long  range,  mortars, 
cartridges  and  shells,  as  well  as  field  pieces,  but  of  these 
only  a  small  number  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  mitrailleuses,  of  the  Gatling  and  Cristopher 
patterns,  were  to  have  been  delivered  several  weeks  ago, 
with  300,000  cartridges  suited  to  them.  Also,  50  mortars 
and  their  carriages  ;  300  siege  guns  and  field  pieces  with 
500,000  shells  and  cartridges  suited  to  them.  But  it  may 
be  several  weeks  yet  before  they  are  ready  for  delivery. 

Another  commission  is  that  on  barricades,  the  president 
of  which  was  Henri  Rochefort,  who  has  recently  resigned. 
The  chief  work  of  this  commission  has  been  to  construct 
a  third  line  of  defenses  inside  the  walls,  the  forts  outside 
being  the  first  line.  This,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position, which  was  very  generally  accepted  by  the  French, 
that  their  enemies  would  immediately  make  an  effort  to 
take  the  city  by  storm.  I  have  not  believed  that  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  would  be  made,  and  it  is  becoming  less 
probable  every  day.  After  the  failure  of  the  communists 
to  overthrow  the  government  and  the  failure  of  M.  Thiers 
and  Count  Bismarck  to  agree  upon  an  armistice,  we  natur- 
ally look  for  proclamations,  criticisms  and  comments.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  lengthy  proclamation  from  the  Gov- 
erner  of  Paris  in  which  he  recognizes  the  Republic  more 
distinctly  than  on  any  former  occasion  and  at  the  same 
time  urges  upon  all  citizens  and  soldiers  the  importance  of 
union.  The  address  of  General  Thomas  to  the  National 
Guards  is  also  full  of  patriotism  and  wholesome   advice. 
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M.  Thiers,  after  his  report  to  the  deputation  at  Tours,  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  the 
courts  of  the  four  neutral  powers.  He  believed  it  to  be 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  latter  for  their  courtesy  and 
assistance.  Count  Bismarck  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  giving 
his  version  of  the  several  interviews  he  had  with  M. 
Thiers.  And  finally  we  have  the  letter  of  M.  Jules  Favre, 
addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  in  foreign 
countries,  announcing  the  interruption  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  belligerents.  In  this  paper,  as  in  the  report 
of  his  own  interviews  with  Count  Bismarck,  at  Ferrieres, 
he  has  shown,  in  no  less  degree,  his  ability  and  patriotism. 
In  the  meantime  the  elections,  which  had  been  ordered, 
took  place  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  In  the  first, 
which  is  known  as  a  plebiscite,  the  government  was  tri- 
umphant. In  the  latter  the  results  were  not  so  favorable. 
Many  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens  abstained  from 
voting.  None  of  the  Imperialist  and  Royalist  candidates 
received  a  plurality  vote.  The  twenty  wards  elected  Re- 
publican and  Communistic  mayors.  Three  of  the  wards, 
the  nth,  the  19th  and  the  20th,  elected  Mottu,  Delescluze 
and  Ranvier.  Flourens,  Milliere  and  Le  Fran^ais  were 
elected  adjuncts.  All  these  were  leaders  in  the  attempt 
at  revolution  on  the  night  of  the  3istult.  The  Commun- 
ists have  thus  gained  political  recognition,  a  much  more 
important  matter  in  their  estimation  than  the  leadership 
of  battalions. 

We  have  said  that  the  Mayor  of  Paris  tendered  his 
resignation,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be 
found.  The  government  has  thought  best  to  appoint  one 
of  its  own  number,  and,  consequently,  Jules  Ferry  has 
taken  the  place  of  Etienne  Arago.  The  latter  is  a  true 
and  honest  republican,  but  without  the  firmness  that  is  nec- 
essary in  great   emergencies.      He  had   suggested  to  the 
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government  that  the  functions  of  a  central  mayor  are  not 
compatible  with  the  new  situation,  and  he  has  accepted  a 
position  as  director  of  the  mint.  Edmond  Adam,  Prefect 
of  Police,  has  resigned.  M.  Cresson  has  taken  his  place. 
Dorian  remains  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  laboring 
classes  in  Paris  have  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  honesty,  and  hence  he  is  retained  in  office.  The  resig 
nation  of  Rochefort  has  been  accepted  without  regrets. 

Provisional  mayors  had  been  appointed  for  the  several 
wards  soon  after  the  4th  of  Sept.ember,  with  their  assist- 
ants or  adjuncts,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  municipal  elections.  Some  of 
these  were  Imperialists  and  Royalists,  and  as  the  Com- 
munists could  see  nothing  good  in  these  men,  they  were 
determined  to  hold  elections  and  to  oust  them  from  office 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  malcon- 
tents will  now  cease  their  agitation  and  act  in  harmony 
with  the  provisional  government. 

But  the  failure  of  the  government  to  secure  an  armis- 
tice, through  the  agency  of  M.  Thiers,  has  given  rise  to 
much  more  than  comments,  criticisms  and  proclamations. 
It  has  united  the  people  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Imperialists  and  Royalists  associate  with  Re- 
publicans, as  they  never  did  before.  They  are  even  wil- 
ling to  act  with  the  Communists  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
repel  the  invasion.  Besides  this  the  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  the  Germans  has  become  universal  and  bitter,  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  unrelenting  and  eternal,  like  that  of 
the  Romans  and  Carthagenians.  This  would  be  a  very 
unfortunate  result  for  both  nations  and  for  mankind. 
May  we  not  hope  that  great  good  may  result,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  Germany.  The  greatest  national  disasters 
sometimes  precede  the  greatest  political  reforms.  In  the 
darkness  which  is  coming  down  upon  beautiful  Paris 
what  can  the  people  do  but  calmly  submit  ?     In  the  last 
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few  days  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  solemnity  very  unusual. 

Since  the  attempt  at  revolution  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr. 
Washburne  has  been  very  busy  making  arrangements  for 
the  departure  of  other  groups  of  foreigners  who  are  now 
unwilling  to  take  the  risks  of  a  protracted  siege.  They  are 
conducted  out  under  a  flag  of  truce,  by  the  way  of  Fort 
Charenton  and  Creteil,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne. 

The  second  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  failure,  has  given 
to  the  sieofe  a  much  more  serious  turn  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated,  The  frequently  advertised  intervention  of  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe  encouraged  foreigners  and 
many  French  people  to  hope  for  an  armistice,  but  this 
hope  has  now  well-nigh  disappeared,  though  M.  Thiers  is 
continued  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  Germans  have 
all  along  counted  upon  an  insurrection  in  Paris  to  help 
them  to  terminate  the  war,  but  in  this  they  may  be  disap- 
pointed. Cold  weather  and  starvation  may  be  much  more 
effective  for  this  purpose.  On  the  iith  inst.  we  had  our 
first  snow,  a  rather  unusual  occurrence  in  Paris  at  this 
early  date.  Although  it  remained  but  a  few  hours,  it  staid 
long  enough  to  convince  us  that  without  fire  in  the  houses 
there  may  be  great  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

We  have  now  had  an  experience  of  two  months  in  the 
siege.  Thus  far  it  has  been  varied  and  interesting,  but  not 
free  from  occasional  forebodings  of  evil.  My  friend.  Dr. 
S.,  and  I,  have  had  frequent  interviews  with  each  other, 
meeting  by  agreement  at  one  or  other  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals, at  church  on  Sunday,  at  the  restaurants  and  at  our 
respective  places  of  lodging.  We  have  continued  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  situation,  and 
have  again  concluded  to  remain  in  the  city.  It  is  reported 
that  there  will  be  no  further  arrangements  made  for  the 
departure  of  foreigners  as  it  interferes  with  the  military 
operations  of  the  Germans.      But  we  are  becoming  recon- 
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ciled  to  the  customs  of  the  French  people,  and  have  re- 
solved to  live,  as  they  generally  live,  in  an  economical 
way,  and  to  deny  ourselves  all  kinds  of  luxuries  which  can 
be  obtained  only  at  extravagant  prices.  We  have  thus  far 
found  plenty  of  excellent  bread,  roasted  horse  meat,  soups, 
vegetables,  chocolate,  coffee  and  wine  in  good  restaurants 
and  at  moderate  prices.  My  friend,  who  is  much  more 
inclined  to  advocate  the  German  side  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  siege  than  I  am,  has  maintained  that  there  will 
be  a  capitulation  before  the  holidays ;  this  consideration 
and  the  fact  that  he  prefers  to  remain  in  the  city  have  also 
induced  me  to  remain.  The  government,  however,  may 
consider  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  continue  the  siege  until  the 
people  can  endure  it  no  longer.  In  this  case  an  oppor- 
tunity will  have  been  given  to  the  departments  to  repel  the 
invasion,  the  people  will  have  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  unite  under  some  liberal  form 
of  government.  At  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  is  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism. 

In  these  sketches  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Paris  press  upon  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  which  are  sometimes  bitter,  un- 
reasonable and  childish,  but  there  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  Soir  an  article  which  has  been  copied  by  many 
journals,  a  portion  of  which  we  may  introduce.  It  Is  the 
product  of  a  distinguished  French  writer,  Edmond  About, 
and  on  this  account  has  many  readers.  We  translate  the 
following  : 

Yesterday  morning  all  Paris  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  details 
on  the  refusal  of  an  armistice,  on  the  pretentions  of  Prussia,  on.  the 
rupture  or  result  of  the  negotiations.  The  Journal  Officiel  remained 
mute.  To-day  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  Officiel  speaks  much,  it 
speaks  well,  it  speaks  eloquently,  not  to  say  anything.  After  having 
read  and  re-read  the  circular  letter  by  M.  Jules  Favre  I  can  only  draw 
from   it  one  conclusion  :  it  is  this,  that  M.  Jules  Favre  is  the  only 
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man  who  is  not  able  to  serve  us  usefully  in  these  sad  circum- 
stances— the  only  one  who  is  not  able,  in  any  case,  to  sign  a  peace. 

France  wishes  peace,  Prussia  wishes  peace,  all  nations  desire  it, 
for  peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  human  society  ;  war  is  never 
made  but  to  terminate  in  peace. 

In  all  countries,  in  all  times,  nations  have  gone  to  war,  that  is, 
have  made  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  money  with  the  hope 
of  conquering,  of  assuring  by  treaty,  the  fruit  of  victory  and  of  en- 
joying peacefully  the  glory  and  profit  remaining  to  the  conqueror 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  French  hav^e  always  been  skilful  players  in  this  game,  only 
they  voluntarily  deceive  themselves  ;  they  exaggerate  their  advan- 
tages ;  they  will  scarcely  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  and  when 
they  have  lost  they  do  not  like  to  pay.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  we 
are  so  constituted,  and,  as  we  are  not  a  young  nation,  it  is  too  late 
to  remake  ourselves. 

M.  Jules  Favre  is  French — very  French.  In  a  day  of  patriotic  emo- 
tions he  published  a  phrase  eminently  French  and  it  touched  the 
hearts  of  all.  We  were  already  very  sick  ;  we  had  sustained  terrible 
defeats  and  lost  whole  armies.  M.  Jules  Favre,  who  desired  peace  and 
who  had  gone  to  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  in  search  of  it,  re- 
bounded proudly  at  the  affront  of  M.  de  Bismarck.  He  declared,  in 
the  face  of  Europe  that,  conquerors  or  conquered,  we  will  not  give 
up  a  foot  of  our  land  or  a  stone  of  our  forts. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful,  nothing  is  more  noble,  and  nothing  is 
so  illogical.  To  speak  as  he  has  done  is  to  deny  the  rule  of  the 
game.  To  the  conqueror  belongs  a  lucrative  and  glorious  peace  ; 
to  the  conquered  belongs  a  painful  peace. 

Among  the  numerous  rejoinders  to  this  hicid  statement 
we  take  the  following  from  the  Moniteur  : 

Intelligent,  educated  and  ingenious  man,  this  Monsieur  About  I 
How  skilfully  he  places  before  us  our  situation  and  all  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  it  !  And  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  that  the 
latter  are  so  great  and  numerous  that  our  chances  for  escape  have 
nearly  all  disappeared. 

And  what  is  most  alarming  is  this,  that  you  cannot  reply  to  a  man 
who  possesses  such  clearness  of  intellect.  His  argument  crushes 
you.  You  say  yourself  he  is  right.  Oh,  no  !  he  is  not  right  !  he  is 
a  hundred  times  wrong,  this  superior  man  !  Because,  with  the  light 
he  possesses  he  ought  to  show  us  the  road  at  the  side  of  the  abyss  ; 
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because,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  failed  to  warn  the  people  who  have  done 
nothing  to  save  their  honor ;  because,  if  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
people  of  this  world  who  always  find  abroad  the  reception  due  to 
extraordinary  talents;  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  enemy  will 
make  life  unendurable  to  those  who  remain  at  home,  and,  finally, 
though  endowed  with  rare  faculties,  he  has  declined  for  so  long  a 
time  to  raise  the  cry  of  alarm  and  to  show  us  our  peril.  To-day,  at 
the  last  moment,  he  ought  to  see  that  his  reasoning  is  a  stimulus  to 
suicide,  and  that  it  is  as  impious  for  a  nation  as  for  a  man  to  wait 
for  death  when  an  effort  of  the  heart  affords  him  a  chance  for  his 
life.  But  courage  is  not  purchased  in  colleges,  and  I  believe  (may 
God  pardon  me)  that  a  brilliant  intellect  often  controls  the  heart. 

If  it  is  well  to  exercise  our  reason,  it  is  also  well  to  listen  to  that 
instinct  which  God  (or  whatever  else  may  please  M.  About)  has 
given  us,  and  which  is  included  in  these  words  :  Do  your  duty. 
And  this  duty  is  nothing  vague  ;  it  is  not  relative  ;  it  is  well  de- 
fined ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  this  world  that  is  absolute. 

Scientific  people  tell  you,  a  besieged  city  being  given  and  certain 
means  of  attack  and  defense,  you  cannot  save  yourself  by  virtue  of 
a  principle  which  says,  no  besieged  city,  in  any  epoch,  has  been  able 
to  deliver  itself  unassisted. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  say  that  Paris  has  nothing  in  common  with 
other  cities,  and  there  is  a  peradventure  in  our  case.  Moreover,  we 
have  not  done  our  duty,  which  is  to  attack  the  Prussians  immedi- 
ately, with  all  the  resolution  which  the  horrors  of  the  future  can 
inspire  in  the  French.  I  really  fear  that  the  government  agrees 
with  M.  About,  but  it  acts  wisely  in  not  saying  so. 

Regretting  that  I  have  not  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  with 
M.  About,  to  whom  I  address  the  present,  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
accept  the  expression  of  my  highest  consideration.  A  constant 
reader, 

Dabernat. 
Rue  de  Sevres,  98. 

The  editor  adds  the  following :  "  We  ought,  in  truth,  to 
say,  that  this  letter  of  M.  Dabernat  reflects  very  faithfully 
and  very  eloquently  the  opinion  of  the  majority." 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  art — telegraphic  photog- 
raphy— has  been  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  reported 
that  up  to  this  date  900  private  dispatches  have  been  re- 
ceived in   Paris  from  the  outside  world,   besides  a  large 
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number  of  official  dispatches.  Those  who  wish  to  com- 
municate with  their  friends  outside  the  German  armies 
may  send  out  letters  by  balloon  and  may  receive  answers 
in  a  few  days  by  the  faithful  carrier-pigeons.  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  send  all  dispatches  to  Tours,  where  they 
are  arranged  in  columns  and  photographed.  On  the  14th 
inst.  116  were  brought  into  Paris  by  one  pigeon,  and  in 
four  hours  afterwards  they  were  all  delivered.  In  like 
manner,  on  the  17th  inst.,  226  were  received,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  distributed.  The  piece  of  delicate  paper  on 
which  the  226  were  photographed  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  an  inch  broad.  It  was  sealed  up  carefully  in  the 
barrel  of  a  small  quill  which  was  fastened  to  the  large 
feathers  of  the  tail  of  the  bird.  When  placed  in  a  magni- 
fying instrument  and  a  strong  light  applied  the  dispatches 
were  seen  in  large  letters  on  the  screen.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  siege  has  opened  up  a  new  field  for  the  in- 
ventive talent  of  the  French,  as  there  is  also  involved  in 
it  the  art  of  microscopic  pJwtography. 

The  regular  daily  distribution  of  provisions  of  every 
kind,  meat,  flour,  bread,  vegetables,  etc.,  among  the  people 
and  in  the  army,  continues  to  be  a  most  important  work 
of  the  municipal  government.  The  horned  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  disappeared  very  rapidly.  A  few  thousand  fat 
cattle  and  milk  cows  are  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  thousands  of  children,  the  dear  ones 
who  will  not  remember  what  trials  their  parents  and  them- 
selves are  passing  through.  There  were,  as  is  reported, 
about  100,000  horses,  mules  and  asses  inside  the  French 
lines  when  the  siege  began,  but  these  are  diminishing  very 
rapidly.  For  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities the  railroad  locomotives  are  used,  several  of  them 
being  joined  together  in  order  to  gain  the  power  necessary 
to  turn  the  mills. 

A  member  of  the  committee  on  public  health  makes  the 
followine  statement  in  the  Afonitc^ir  : 
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Beginning  with  the  15th  of  November  and  allowing  100  grams  of 
fresh  meat  daily  to  each  inhabitant,  or  the  equivalent  in  salt  meats 
or  salt  fish,  there  will  be  fresh  beef  or  veal  for  28  days  ;  horse  meat 
for  45  days;  salt  meats  for  20  days  ;  salt  fish  for  12  days,  making 
in  all  105  days. 

There  will  be  sufficient  flour  for  six  months  ;  of  rice,  salt,  oils  of 
different  kinds,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  etc.,  for  five  months  ;  of  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors  for  ten  months. 

The  Hippophagic  Committee  reports  that  there  are  yet  inside  the 
French  lines  about  70,000  horses,  of  which  40,000  may  be  slaugh- 
tered, and,  reducing  the  allowance  per  diem  for  each  inhabitant  to 
fifty  grams,  the  siege  may  be  continued  one  hundred  days  from  the 
15th  inst. 

A  few  days  ago  (November  12th)  a  provision  and  feed 
store,  at  the  top  of  Rue  Rochechouart,  presented  an  un- 
usual appearance.  The  building  itself  is  more  like  a  tem- 
porary shed  than  anything  else.  All  day  long  a  promiscu- 
ous group  of  spectators  stand  before  it,  old  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  wishing  to  see  what  is  for  sale  and 
who  are  the  purchasers.  On  the  right  of  the  stall  are  sev- 
eral large  dogs  neatly  dressed,  one  hanging  by  the  neck, 
others  by  the  heels.  An  old  man,  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  carry  a  musket,  has  just  purchased  a  small  piece 
of  one  and  is  about  to  leave.  Next  to  these  are  several 
large  cats,  also  very  neatly  dressed,  and  the  butcher's  wife 
is  making  an  effort  to  sell  a  pound  or  two  of  the  meat  to 
an  aged  woman  who  has  ventured  near  enough  to  inquire 
the  price.  On  the  left  of  the  stall  there  is  a  dozen  or 
more  of  rats  stretched  upon  a  tray  and  a  young  woman, 
half  veiled,  is  timidly  approaching  them  with  a  little  girl 
at  her  side.  She  wishes  to  inquire  the  price  of  the  rats, 
and,  if  she  has  money  enough,  to  purchase  one.  She  is 
thinking  more  of  the  child  than  of  herself,  and  perhaps  of 
the  little  one  left  at  home  in  the  care  of  an  older  sister  or 
brother  while  the  father  is  on  the  ramparts  or  on  the 
picket  lines.      Looking  at  these  several  kinds  of  meat  one 
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can  scarcely  tell  that  they  are  not  lamb,  kid,  rabbit  or 
squirrel,  but  turning  to  the  large  cards  on  the  front  of  the 
stall  we  see,  in  capitals,  Viande  Canine  et  Filine,  and  our 
word  Rats  printed  also  in  capitals.  In  the  foreground 
may  be  seen  a  little  girl  with  handsome  face,  but  in  wooden 
shoes,  selling  the  Monitcur, 

According  to  the  Electciir  Libre  the  following  are  the 
prices  of  provisions  now  offered  for  sale : 

Smoked  ham,  $1.50  a  pound;  Lyon  sausages,  $3.00  a  pound; 
horse  meat,  20  cents  a  pound  ;  ass  or  mule  meat,  35  cents  a  pound  ; 
a  goose,  $5.00  ;  a  chicken,  $3.00  ;  a  pigeon,  $1.50  ;  a  turkey,  $11.00; 
a  rabbit,  $3.75  ;  a  gold-fish,  $4.00  ;  a  dozen  of  eggs,  90  cents  ;  a 
head  of  cabbage,  30  cents  ;  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  $9.00  ;  a  pound 
of  salted  butter,  $2.75. 

Cantines  municipales  have  been  opened  recently  in  all 
the  wards.  These  are  places  in  which  soups  may  be  ob- 
tained at  very  moderate  prices,  from  two  to  four  cents  a 
dish,  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  a  table  a  liote  din- 
ner. In  each  ward  there  are  from  two  to  eight  such  shops. 
They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  the  mayors,  and  many 
respectable  but  indigent  persons  now  take  their  dinner  in 
them. 

Until  recently  many  poor  people  have  been  permitted 
to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  gardens  to  gather  in  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  radishes  which  were 
left  in  the  ground,  but  so  many  have  lost  their  lives  in 
these  hazardous  adventures,  going  too  near  to  the  picket 
lines,  that  an  order  has  been  issued  requiring  some  of  the 
gates  to  be  closed  and  the  remaining  ones  to  be  well 
guarded.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Paris 
is  now  feeling  the  pressure  of  want. 

During  the  month  of  October  twenty  new  journals  were 
added  to  the  long  list.  The  names  of  them  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  :  La  Defense,  Les 
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Mesures  du  Sulut  Public,  La  Verite,  L Impartial,  La  Popu- 
lace, Le  Tribiui  du  Peuple,  Le  Rempart,  Le  Defense  Na- 
tionale.  La  Sentinelle  Annee,  La  Lettre,  La  Nouvelle  Rd- 
publiqtte,  La  Dipic he- Ballon,  Le  Ballon-Poste. 

On  the  14th  inst.  very  cheerful  news  reached  Paris. 
The  dispatch  said,  in  brief,  that  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Coulmieres  and  that  the  French  were  victorious  ;  also,  that 
the  city  of  Orleans  was  retaken.  As  a  result  M.  Jules 
Favre  issued  the  following  : 

My  Dear  Fellow  Citizens:  It  is  with  unspeakable  pleasure  that 
I  bring  to  your  knowledge  the  good  news  which  you  read.  Thanks 
to  the  valor  of  our  soldiers,  fortune  has  turned  in  our  favor.  Your 
courage  will  decide  the  case.  We  are  going  to  shake  hands  with 
our  brothers  of  the  deparments  and  with  them  to  save  our  country. 
Vive  la  Re'publique  /i     Vive  la  France  ! 

The  members  of  the  government  no  longer  conceal 
their  republican  sentiments.  The  departments  have  fully 
expressed  themselves  as  to  the  kind  of  government  that  shall 
succeed  the  Empire.  Jules  Favre  knows  how  to  address 
the  people.  He  is  a  natural  orator,  full  of  sympathy  and 
patriotism.  At  the  same  time  he  possesses  a  remarkable 
degree  of  courage. 

Four  more  balloons  have  sailed  out  of  Paris,  making  in 
all  twenty-five. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  Gironde  rose  from  the  Orleans  rail- 
road station,  taking  out  its  proprietors,  M.  Barry  and  M. 
Gambes,  who  are  merchants  in  Bordeaux,  but  carry  with 
them  important  messages  to  the  deputation  at  Tours. 

On  the  1 2th  inst,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  two  large  balloons, 
the  Niepce  and  the  Daguerre,  each  containing  2,045  cubic 
meters  of  gas,  rose  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station.  Pho- 
tographers went  out  with  them,  taking  both  photographic 
and  microscopic  instruments.  The  Niepce  made  a  success- 
ful voyage,  but  the  Daguerre  fell  within   a  few  leagues  of 
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Paris  and  was  captured.  The  latter  was  too  heavily 
freighted,  having  on  board  three  men,  600  pounds  of  let- 
ters, besides  instruments,  pigeons  and  ballast.  It  fell  not 
far  from  Ferrieres.  It  may  indeed,  have  received  a  ball 
from  a  sharpshooter. 

On  the  1 8th  inst.  the  General  UJirich  sailed  from  the 
Northern  railroad  station.     It  also  fell  within  a  few  leagues 
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of  Paris  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-Inferieure.  It  is 
said  that  the  passengers  escaped,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

A  permanent  balloon  has  been  installed  by  M.  Nadar, 
at  Point-du-Jour,  for  the  purpose  of  making  military  ob- 
servations in  the  direction  of  Versailles. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  principal  ambulance  hospital  for 
wounded  soldiers  was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  It 
had  occupied  the  Industrial  Palace,  on  Champs  Elysees, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition 
and  army  supplies.  The  hotel  has  been  rented  for  500 
francs  a  day  ($100.00).  The  society  agrees  to  pay,  in  ad- 
dition, two  francs  and  a  half  a  day  for  each  soldier  accom- 
modated with  room,  bed,  boarding,  light  and  heat,  and 
when  the  number  of  soldiers,  wounded  or  sick,  exceeds  250 
the  society  agrees  to  pay,  for  each  additional  soldier  ac- 
commodated, four  francs  and  a  half  a  day.  The  building 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000  persons.  Wounded 
officers  are  generally  admitted  here,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished surgeons  in  the  city  give  their  services  gratis. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  chief  participants  in  the  at- 
tempt at  revolution  on  the  night  of  the  31st  ult.,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Villa,  were  arrested  and  placed  in  prison.  Some 
of  them  were  released  on  condition  that  they  would  give 
security  to  appear  at  court.  But  the  government  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  20th  ward 
until  Ranvier,  who  was  elected  mayor,  and  Flourens, 
Milliere  and  Le  Fran9ais,  who  were  elected  adjuncts,  have 
had  a  hearing  before  the  proper  tribunals.     The  govern- 
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ment  has  moved  timidly  on  this  Hne,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  this  turbulent  and  dangerous  element  in  check,  espe- 
cially in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city. 

In  these  extraordinary  and  almost  hopeless  circum- 
stances not  only  do  property  owners  and  rich  people 
make  great  sacrifices,  but  the  middle  classes  are  willing  to 
assist  in  every  possible  manner.  To  accomplish  the  objects 
within  their  reach — both  patriotic  and  benevolent — they 
hold  what  are  called  reunions.  These  take  place  in  the 
theatres,  circus  buildings,  lyceums  and  school  houses  which 
can  be  obtained  free  of  rent.  As  instances  of  this  kind, 
2i  reunion  was  held  on  the  13th  inst,  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  National  Circus,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pay  for 
a  cannon,  to  be  called  the  Beethoven.  At  the  same  time  a 
rdiuiion  took  place  in  a  municipal  school  building,  to  which 
were  specially  invited  all  the  former  residents  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura.  And  in  the  theatre  of  Port-Saint-Martin  a 
grand  dramatic  soiree  was  held,  the  object  being  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  a  cannon  for  the  24th  battalion  of  the 
National  Guards.  And  recently  at  a  reunion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  at  Suresnes,  a  town  of  4,cx3o  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  agreed  to  take  down  the  bell  and  make  a 
cannon  out  of  it.  This  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Valerien,  west  of  the  city. 

Evidences  accumulate  every  day  that  hard  times  are 
coming.  Many  of  the  restaurants  and  cafes  are  closed, 
and  in  those  which  are  open  in  the  evening  coal  oil  lamps 
are  used  as  means  of  illumination,  forbidden  in  Paris 
under  the  Empire.  Gas  is  becoming  scarce,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  lamps  in  the  streets  are  not  lighted. 

Not  only  has  famine  entered  the  city,  but  small-pox, 
that  loathsome  scourge  of  mankind.  During  the  last  five 
weeks  the  mortality  by  this  frightful  disease  has  rapidly 
risen  from  1 50  to  400  a  week,  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
this  subject  at  present.    Free  vaccination  has  been  ordered 
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at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday of  each  week.  Daily  vaccinations  have  been  or- 
dered at  all  the  hospitals,  and  rooms  have  been  opened 
for  this  purpose  at  the  headquarters  of  the  mayors  of  the 
several  wards.  The  central  commission  of  public  health 
urges  all  persons  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

The  most  extravagant  sensational  rumors  continue  to 
circulate  in  the  newspapers.  A  respectable  cattle  dealer 
reports  that  he  escaped  from  Versailles  on  the  15th  inst. 
and  reached  Paris  in  the  evening  at  1 1  o'clock — that  he 
saw  the  ex-Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  in  an  open  carriage 
with  King  William,  at  Versailles,  and  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  make  the  fact  known 
to  the  people.  "What  will  be  the  news  to-morrow?" 
asks  the  Univers.  "  Perhaps  an  act  of  patriotism  by  M. 
Blanqui." 
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PARIS,   DECEMBER  6tH,     187O. 

Paris  in  Former  Years — The  Communists — The  Clubs — The  First 
Great  Sortie — The  Second  Army  Crossing  the  Marne — The 
French  Defeated — Important  Items — Seven  Moie  Balloons — 
A  Frightful  iErial  Voyage — The  Balloon  Lands  in  Norway. 

WILL  the  readers  of  these  sketches  indulge  me  if  I 
once  more  ask  them  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  city  of  Paris  ?  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  Hmited  to  the  larger  of  the  two  islands  in 
the  Seine  which  had  been  called  He  aux  vaches — afterwards 
He  de  la  citd.  The  Parish  who  occupied  the  country  built 
walls  around  the  island  close  to  the  water's  edge  and  thus 
made  it  a  place  of  refuge.  From  the  two  gates  which 
opened  towards  the  north  and  the  south  two  bridges  ex- 
tended to  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  these 
points  forts  were  erected.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Caesars  the  town  was  called  Lutitia ;  but  afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Paris  from  its  original  occupants.  Protected 
by  a  strong  government  it  became  a  very  important  busi- 
ness point  in  the  center  of  Gaul  and  its  growth  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Until  Charles  V.  ascended  the  throne,  in  1316,  the  forti- 
fications of  Paris  were  very  insecure  ;  but  during  his 
reign  the  city  was  entirely  surrounded  by  new  walls.  In 
the  course  of  time  these  were  removed  ;  boulevards  took 
their  place  ;  the  city  was  very  much  enlarged  and  new 
walls  were  erected  outside.  This  was  the  condition  of 
Paris  in  181 5,  when  the  allied  forces  of  Europe  sur- 
rounded the  city.      Napoleon    regretted    very  much    that 
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there  were  no  forts  outside  the  walls,  and  therefore  made 
no  effort  to  defend  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  many  suburban  towns  and  villages 
were  springing  up  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  walls. 
On  the  west  were  Auteuil,  Passy  and  Batignolles ;  on  the 
north  were  Montmartre,  La  Chapelleand  La  Villette  ;  on 
the  east  were  Belleville,  •  Menilmontant,  Charonne  and 
Bercy  ;  and  on  the  south  were  Austerlitz,  Maison  Blanche, 
Gentilly,  Vaugirard  and  Grenelle.  All  these  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  city.  The  old  walls  were  taken  down,  new 
ones  were  erected,  another  circle  of  boulevards  was  con- 
structed, and  the  city  once  more  doubled  its  area.  Fifteen 
very  substantial  forts,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were 
commenced  about  the  same  time  and  have  since  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  these  forts  which  keep  the  Germans  at  a  dis- 
tance and  if  others  had  been  erected  at  still  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  city  the  siege  would  not  now  be  so  easily 
maintained. 

But  it  is  to  these  numerous  towns  and  villages  that  we 
ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  for  a  moment.  They  were 
Q.2}\^A  faubourgs  before  they  were  included  in  the  city  lim- 
its and  this  term  is  still  applied  to  them.  They  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  independence  that  they  cannot  now 
claim.  They  exercised  the  privileges  of  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  departments.  They  had  their  own  churches, 
schools  and  places  of  amusement ;  they  managed  their 
municipal  affairs  to  suit  themselves.  They  were  not  in  a 
position  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  and  hence  there 
was  no  need  for  so  much  vigilance. 

Their  inhabitants  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  less 
intelligent  classes ;  they  were  working  people  who  en- 
gaged in  the  drudgery  of  the  city  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  outside.  In  the  course  of  time  small  traders,  me- 
chanics, artisans  and  manufacturers  of  cheap  wares  settled 
in  these  suburbs  because   the\'  could  live   in   a  more   eco- 
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nomical  way  and  still  engage  in  their  several  occupations  or 
trades.  But  when  these  towns  and  villages  were  included 
in  the  city  it  was  necessary  for  these  restless  people  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  a  stiong  municipal  govern- 
ment. French  people  do  not  cheerfully  surrender  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  rights  ;  they  are  born  with  a  love 
of  independence  and  with  a  revolutionary  element  in  their 
nature,  and  hence  these  districts  of  Paris  have  become 
the  centers  of  discontent,  agitation  and  strife,  and  some 
of  them,  like  little  volcanoes,  keep  the  city  in  a  constant 
state  of  dread  and  uncertainty.  By  order  of  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  M  de  Keratry,  their  theatres  were  closed,  which 
was  possibly  a  mistake.  Club  rooms  have  taken  their 
place,  as  the  people  must  have  some  means  of  giving  vent 
to  their  feelings.  The  most  absurd  theories  of  civil  gov- 
ernment are  discussed  in  their  meetings.  Under  the  law 
of  the  city  they  must  be  regularly  organized  and  their  of- 
ficers are  held  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  orators. 
The  people  have  just  intelligence  enough  to  applaud  the 
speakers  when  they  advocate  something  that  is  impracti- 
cable or  impossible. 

At  the  bottom  of  their  theories  of  civil  government  is 
communism,  and  upon  this  subject  they  cannot  all  agree. 
Some  of  them  hold  real  estate  and  they  are  not  willing 
that  it  should  be  divided  equally  among  the  people.  They 
all  claim  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  defense  of  the 
city,  but  not  one  of  their  leaders  is  willing  to  risk  his  life 
on  the  battle  field.  The  levee  e7i  masse  is  one  of  their  mil- 
itary absurdities  which  they  keep  constantly  before  their 
audiences.  They  try  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
200,000  men,  half  armed,  without  organization  and  with- 
out discipline  can  drive  back  the  Germans  and  save  the 
city  and  the  country.  Another  absurd  notion  which  they 
discuss  is  that  of  a  Universal  republic.  What  they  mean 
by  this  certainly  no  one  understands. 
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For  the  propagation  of  these  and  other  theories  equally 
absurd  they  make  use  not  only  of  the  clubs  but  of  the 
press.  Most  of  the  new  journals  that  have  been  started 
are  tinctured  with  communism.  Some  are  bold  and  de- 
fiant, and  their  editors  are  apparently  ready  to  publish 
anything  that  is  sensational,  without  regard  to  its  moral 
effect.  Their  patrons  are  to  be  pitied  as  much  as  cen- 
sured. Papacy  and  politics,  that  is,  the  church  and  State 
united,  the  one  as  obstinate  and  intolerant  as  the  other, 
have  produced  in  them  a  species  of  insanity.  Brought  up 
under  influences  not  found  in  other  cities,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  are  a  discontented,  and,  in  a  time  like  this,  a 
dangerous  class  of  people.  The  condition  of  most  of 
them  is  that  of  hopeless  poverty  and  ignorance.  Their 
prejudices  are  also  very  strong.  They  have  been  living 
too  near  to  royalty  and  wealth  ;  the  contrast  is  too  great. 
The  magnificence  of  Paris,  however  much  they  may  ad- 
mire it,  excites  their  envy,  and  the  church  wedded  to  a 
corrupt  and  faithless  government  has  repelled  them.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  that  many  persons  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  deluded  class  of  French  people.  Generous  na- 
tures cannot  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the  poor,  the 
ignorant  and  the  deluded.  Such  men  as  Ledru-Rollin, 
Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Ouinet,  Schoelcher  and  Victor  Hugo 
— all  Republicans  and  proscripts  under  the  Empire — have 
defended  them  on  many  occasions,  but  they  have  never 
endorsed  their  absurd  theories  of  civil  government. 

The  outer  parts  of  the  city  in  which  the  Communists 
reside  are  now  blended  together.  A  stranger  could  not 
easily  discover  the  original  centers  of  population,  so  rapidly 
has  the  city  grown  since  181 5.  Circular  boulevards  mark 
the  course  of  the  old  walls  and  separate  the  newer  portions 
of  the  city  from  the  older.  Of  this  great  belt  of  towns 
and  villages  the  people  of  Belleville,  La  Villette  and  Menil- 
montant  are  the  most  excitable  and  demonstrative.     These 
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districts  lie  on  the  northeast,  and  include  the  19th,  20th, 
and  1 1  th  wards. 

These  deluded  people,  called  by  the  French  themselves 
Communists,  Communalists  and  Babouists,  have  been  giv- 
ing the  government  and  the  more  reliable  and  well-to-do 
classes  much  concern.  They  seem  to  have  influence  and 
votes  enough  to  elect  their  municipal  officers.  In  a  recent 
election,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote, 
they  elected  their  mayors  and  adjuncts  in  several  wards. 
The  arrest  of  a  few  of  their  leaders  during  the  last  month 
has  inspired  the  people  with  confidence  in  the  government. 
Delescluse,  Ranvier,  Felix  Pyat,  Tibaldi,  Le  Fran9ais, 
Blanqui  and  others  who  were  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  October,  were  taken  to  Vincennes. 
Others  were  taken  to  the  Conciergerie.  Flourens  is  in 
Mazas,  where  he  is  safe  enough.  M.  Cresson,  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  M.  Arago,  makes  an  excellent  Prefect 
of  Police. 

Meetings  of  the  red  clubs  (clubs  rouges),  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  are  now  held  in  all  the  wards  of  the 
city.  They  are  unlike  the  clubs  of  London,  which  gener- 
ally have  literary  or  social  objects  in  view.  They  seem  to 
be  a  necessary  institution  in  Paris  in  revolutionary  times. 
The  present  clubs  have  grown  out  of  the  reunions  which 
were  authorized  by  the  law  of  1868.  In  them  all  sorts  of 
questions  could  be  discussed  except  political  and  religious 
questions.  A  coinmissaire  of  police  was  required  to  be 
present  and  also  two  secretaries.  The  Empire  and  the 
church  could  be  praised  but  not  criticised.  A  comparison 
between  the  Empire  and  a  republican  form  of  government 
could  not  be  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  except 
at  the  risk  of  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  nor  could  those  ap- 
pointed to  office  under  the  empire  be  criticised  by  name. 
But,  when  the  4th  of  September  came  and  the  Empire  fell, 
certain  features  of  the  laws  were  disregarded.     The  people 
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claimed  the  right  not  only  to  condemn  the  Empire  but  to 
criticise  the  Republic.  The  reunions  were  converted  into 
clubs  and  new  ones  were  organized.  Science,  politics  and 
religion,  as  well  as  the  means  of  offense  and  defense,  are 
now  freely  discussed.  The  provisional  government  has 
given  entire  liberty  to  the  people  to  express  their  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects  that  concern  Paris  and  France, 

Some  of  these  clubs  have  permanent  places  of  meeting  ; 
their  halls  are  elaborately  furnished ;  a  better  class  of 
speakers  is  employed  and  a  higher  admittance  fee  is 
charged.  Others  have  a  portable  character.  They  itine- 
rate from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  disseminating  their  views  and  making  con- 
verts. An  admittance  fee  of  a  few  sous,  or  cents,  is  re- 
quired to  defray  the  expense  of  the  hall.  Women  and 
children  are  equally  admitted,  and  in  this  way  they  get 
their  political  and  religious  training,  which  is  of  the  worst 
kind.     The  police  are  always  present  to  preserve  order, 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  invited  by  a  medical  student 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  South  America,  to  visit  with  him  one  of 
these  club-rooms  in  the  Latin  quarter,  not  far  from  the  Sor- 
bonne.  I  had  met  him  several  times  in  a  reading-room 
which  is  still  open  in  this  neighborhood,  where  I  have  oc- 
casionally spent  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoon  since  winter 
has  set  in.  The  room  is  large  and  made  quite  comfort- 
able by  wood  fires  in  open  stoves.  We  pay  the  moderate 
sum  of  two  sous  for  each  visit  and  take  our  chances  for  the 
newspapers  and  books  that  are  there.  My  recent  ac- 
quaintance has  been  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  university 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  city  and  its  institutions. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  the  hall  was  scarcely  half-filled 
and  only  partially  lighted.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
men,  women  and  children  present,  and  a  little  barking  dog 
which  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
coal  oil  lamps  and  the  violent  gesticulations  of  the  orators. 
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The  speeches  were  brief,  emphatic  and  solemn,  for  at  no 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  has  there  been  so 
much  despondency  and  sorrow  in  Paris. 

Since  the  investment  of  the  city  the  booming  of  cannon 
has  been  reminding  us  of  cruel  war  coming  nearer  to  us 
every  day.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  anything 
else.  The  cannonading  produces  a  decided  effect  upon 
nervous  constitutions,  and  many  persons  are  beginning  to 
suffer  from  it.  Insomonia  has  already  overtaken  me,  and 
many  others  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  thought 
of  a  bombardment  or  of  an  assault  weighs  heavily  upon 
all.  There  have  been  intervals  of  silence  for  an  hour  or 
two,  but  the  explosions  of  cannon  often  reach  our  ears 
more  rapidly  than  we  can  count.  We  go  out  into  the 
streets  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  what  direction  the 
sound  comes,  but  we  must  often  wait  until  the  morning  or 
evening  journals  appear,  as  the  sound  comes  from  all  points 
in  the  horizon.  The  cannonading  has,  at  times  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  become  violent  and  even  alarming.  We 
may  say  that  it  has  been  almost  constant  since  the  second 
failure  of  the  belligerents  to  agree  upon  the  conditions  of 
peace.  The  Germans  are  evidently  becoming  impatient. 
Cold  weather  has  set  in  and  they  do  not  carry  tents  with 
them  as  Americans  did  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  They 
are  bringing  forward  their  siege  guns  and  are  placing 
thfem  where  they  will  do  the  most  effective  work.  They 
have  been  shelling  the  redoubts  and  some  of  the  forts,  and 
now  they  propose  to  bombard  the  city.  They  reason,  no 
doubt,  in  this  way,  that  if  the  thundering  of  cannon  at  a 
distance  does  not  alarm  the  people  and  constrain  the  gov- 
ernment to  capitulate,  they  will  try  what  effect  a  few  shells 
thrown  into  the  city  will  have.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  war,  and  we  cannot  protest  against  it,  how- 
ever much  we  may  feel  like  doing  so.  The  work  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  long  range  Krupp  guns   is  done  for  the 
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most  part  at  night  so  that  the  engineers  and  workmen  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  French  artillery. 

On  the  other  hand  the  French  have  been  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  these  approaches  to  the 
city.  Balloons  have  been  raised  during  the  day  and  elec- 
tric lights  have  been  thrown  out  during  the  night  by  the 
use  of  concave  mirrors.  Occasionally  we  hear  the  great 
gun,  Sainte  VaUrie,  on  Fort  Valerien,  and  at  longer  in- 
tervals Ma7'ie  Jeanne,  on  the  top  of  Montmartre,  speaks 
loud.  When  these  voices  are  heard  all  Paris  trembles. 
But  the  cannonading  has  been  chiefly  on  the  southwest. 
The  Germans  have  been  planting  their  largest  guns  on 
the  elevated  points  around  Sevres,  Meudon,  Clamart  and 
Chatillon,  and  the  French  are  shelling  these  points. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  very  briefly  the  first  serious  ef- 
fort made  to  force  back  the  besieging  armies.  In  military 
science  it  is  called  2i  sortie.  The  phrase  sortie  gdnS rale  is 
used  by  the  French  to  distinguish  it  from  a  reconnoisance 
in  force.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult,  three  proclama- 
tions were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  Up  to 
this  date  no  one  except  General  Trochu  knew  what  was  to 
be  done,  though  it  was  known  that  the  Second  army  was 
moving  eastward.  In  his  proclamation  the  Governor  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows  : 

Citizens  of  Paris  ;  Soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  Army  : 
The  invasion  intends  to  complete  its  work  of  conquest.  It  has 
introduced  into  Europe  the  right  of  force  and  it  hopes  to  establish 
it  in  France.  Europe  submits  to  this  outrage  in  silence  ;  but  France 
wishes  to  fight  and  our  brothers  in  the  departments  call  upon  us  to 
make  a  supreme  effort."  After  referring  to  the  great  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  and  must  still  be  made,  he  closes  with  these  words  : 
"  Putting  our  confidence  in  God  let  us  march  to  the  front  for  the 
deliverance  of  our  country." 

The  Governor  of  Paris. 

General  Trochu. 
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General  Diicrot  commences  in  the  following  manner : 

Soldiers  of  the  Second  Army  of  Paris  :  The  time  has  come  to 
break  through  the  circle  of  iron  which  has  so  long  held  us  fast,  and 
threatens  to  crush  us  sooner  or  later.  Upon  you  is  devolved  the 
honor  of  engaging  in  this  noble  undertaking  ;  and  that  you  will 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure.  There  will  be  diffi- 
culties, no  doubt,  at  the  beginning  ;  you  will  have  serious  obstacles 
to  surmount,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  face  them  with  calmness 
and  resolution.  The  truth  is  this,  reaching  our  advanced  posts  we 
will  find  implacable  enemies  who  have  become  bold  and  confident 
by  their  many  successes.  A  vigorous  effort  will  then  be  made  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  beyond  your  strength.  To  prepare  for  the  assault  the 
foresight  of  him  who  commands  you  in  chief  has  provided  more 
than  400  cannon,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  large  calibre.  No  ma- 
terial object  can  resist  these  ;  and  besides  there  will  be  ready, 
more  than  150,000  men,  well  armed,  well  equipped  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  ammunition  ;  and  I  may  hope  all  animated  by  an  ir- 
resistible dan.  Conquerors  in  this  first  period  of  the  fight  your  suc- 
cess will  be  assured  ;  for  our  enemies  have  sent  to  the  borders  of 
the  Loire  the  larger  part  of  their  best  soldiers  and  the  heroic  and 
successful  efforts  of  our  brothers  in  arms  will  retain  them  there. 
Courage,  therefore,  and  confidence  !  Consider  that  in  this  supreme 
effort  we  will  fight  for  honor,  for  liberty  and  for  the  deliverance  of 
our  dear  and  unfortunate  country."  His  concluding  paragraph  is  a 
very  remarkable  one.  "As  for  myself  I  am  fully  resolved,  and  I 
take  an  oath  in  your  presence  and  before  the  entire  nation  that  I 
will  return  to  Paris  victorious  or  dead.  You  will  not  see  me  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  but  you  may  see  me  fall.  In  this  case  you  will 
not  stop  but  avenge  my  death.  Forward  then  !  Forward  !  and 
may  God  protect  us  !  " 

The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Second  Army  of  Paris. 

A.   DUCROT. 

The  members  of  the  government  issued  a  third  procla- 
mation and  addressed  it  to  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  proclamations 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  a  violent  cannonading 
was  heard  in  an  unexpected  quarter  ;  at  the  same  time  red 
lights  were  seen  on  the  top  of  the  Triumphal  arch  in 
Champs  Elysee  which  were  regarded  as  a  signal  for  an  ad- 
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vance  movement.  The  French  batteries  in  the  peninsula 
of  GennevilHers  on  the  northwest  opened  fire  upon  the 
Germans.  The  cannonading  was  continued  during  the 
night  and  in  the  morning  demonstrations  of  infantry  were 
made  at  the  bridges  of  Argenteuil  and  Bezons.  In  the 
meantime  other  demonstrations  were  made  on  the  west. 
Artillery  and  infantry  posted  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
Boispreau,  Buzanval  and  Malmaison.  In  like  manner  a 
movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Bourget,  on  the 
northeast,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
only  feints. 

But  the  most  important  demonstrations  were  made  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city.  Admiral  Saisset,  with  a  body 
of  marines,  advanced  upon  the  east  and  took  possession  of 
the  plateau  of  Avron.  He  was  assisted  by  a  detachment 
of  mobilized  guards.  This  was  a  bold  movement  which 
the  Germans  did  not  expect  and  it  was  successfully  carried 
out.  The  marines  and  guards  dragged  their  cannon  to 
the  top  of  the  plateau  during  the  night  and  in  the  morning 
swept  the  valley  of  the  Marne  for  several  miles.  Avron  is 
an  elevated  point  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  fire,  and  that  of  forts  Rosny 
and  Nogent,  the  remainder  of  the  3d  corps  advanced  and 
at  ten  o'clock  was  ready  to  cross  the  river  on  pontoon 
bridges.     General  Exea  has  command  of  this  corps. 

At  the  same  time  General  Vinoy  who  has  command  of 
the  Third  army,  with  his  headquarters  at  Villejuif,  ad- 
vanced a  part  of  his  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Admiral  Pothuau,  with  a  body  of  marines,  supported  by  the 
1 06th  and  the  i  i6th  battalions  of  mobilized  guards,  moved  ^ 
upon  Choisy-le-Roi  and  Colonel  Valentin,  commanding  a 
brigade  of  Maudhuy's  division,  moved  upon  the  village 
of  Hay.  Heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  placed  upon  iron-clad 
railroad  cars,  were  run  out  upon  the  Orleans  road  and  an 
iron-clad  gunboat,  the  Thomasset,  moved  up  the  Seine. 
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These  unexpected  advances  on  the  part  of  the  French  sur- 
prised the  Germans  and  they  abandoned  their  first  Hne  of 
defenses.  On  the  second  line  there  was  heavy  fighting, 
but  the  Germans  were  soon  reinforced  and  the  French 
were  obhged  to  retire.  Several  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  each  side. 

While  these  demonstrations  were  being  made  on  the 
right  Generals  Blanchard  and  Renault  were  to  have  crossed 
the  Marne,  at  Joinville,  on  pontoon  bridges  and  to  have 
forced  the  Germans  back  between  the  rivers.  General 
Exea  was  to  have  crossed  at  Brie-sur-Marne.  A  portion 
of  one  corps,  already  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
was  to  have  moved  upon  Montmesly  and  the  remaining 
forces  upon  Champigny.  Never  were  there  so  many  in- 
centives to  a  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Never 
was  there  so  favorable  an  opportunity  given  to  a  military 
leader  to  exhibit  his  talent  and  heroism.  We  can  imagine 
what  the  great  Napoleon  would  have  done  in  these  cir- 
cumstances with  a  large  army  ready  to  use  the  bayonet. 
He  would  have  sacrificed  50,000  men  if  it  had  been  need- 
ful for  success.  He  would  have  defeated  and  forced  back 
the  enemy  or  perished  in  the  attempt.  At  8  o'clock,  while 
the  left  and  right  were  advancing  upon  the  Germans,  it 
was  announced  that  the  pontoon  bridges  were  not  in 
readiness  at  Joinville.  A  council  was  held  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  change  the  plan  of  the  sortie,  but  this 
was  overruled  by  General  Trochu.  Orders  were  issued 
that  Generals  Exea  and  Vinoy  should  hold  their  positions, 
that  the  delay  would  only  be  a  few  hours,  which,  however, 
meant  twenty-four.  This  gave  the  Germans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  plans  of  the  French  and  to  prepare  for 
an  attack  the  next  day. 

In  the  afternoon  it  became  known  in  Paris  that  the 
Second  army  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Marne,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  considerable  excitement  on  the  boule- 
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vards,  but  the  people  were  hopeful  of  a  successful  issue. 
The  proclamations  were  read  and  very  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  all  the  journals.  Felix  Pyat,  the  editor 
of  the  Combat,  exceeded  all  others  in  praising  what  had 
been  done  and  what  was  indicated.  The  people,  too,  were 
pleased  to  learn  that  General  Ducrot  had  under  his  com- 
mand 150,000  men,  well  armed,  well  equipped,  and  ready, 
with  the  aid  of  400  pieces  of  artillery,  to  make  a  troriee  or 
opening  in  the  German  lines.  The  plan  and  objects  of  the 
sortie  were  clearly  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  army 
as  well  as  by  the  proclamations.  To  join  the  army  of  the 
Loire  under  the  command  of  General  d'Aurelle  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  had  been  discussed  in  the  journals  as  an 
important  matter,  and  now  a  supreme  effort  was  to  be 
made.  The  army  was  to  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
in  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  It  was  stated  at  first  that  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
waters  of  the  Marne  had  occurred,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  swiftness  of  the  current  the  small  tug  boats  could  not 
be  operated.  Others  affirm  that  there  was  no  perceptible 
rise  in  the  river  and  that  the  delay  resulted  from  the  inexpe- 
rience and  want  of  forethought  of  those  who  had  control  of 
the  work.  They  had  possibly  never  laid  a  pontoon  bridge 
and  had  not  even  thought  of  the  importance  of  exploring 
the  Marne  with  a  steam  vedette.  The  whole  day  was  oc- 
cupied in  laying  the  bridges,  and  the  Germans,  by  their 
cavalry  scouts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  all  that  was  done. 

In  the  afternoon  several  hundred  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  brought  into  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
few  prisoners.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  an  ad- 
vance, as  soon  as  the  bridges  were  laid,  but  the  people 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Second  army 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  river. 
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At  the  break  of  day,  November  30th,  all  were  ready  to 
move.  An  illustrated  journal  represents  the  ist  and 
2nd  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Blan- 
chard  and  Renault  crossing  the  Marne  at  Joinville.  The 
old  stone  bridge  is  full  of  infantry,  and  immediately  above 
it  are  three  pontoon  bridges,  weighed  down  by  infantry  and 
artillery,  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  divisions,  brigades 
and  regiments,  all  taking  their  places  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Meanwhile  General  Exea,  commanding  the  3d  corps, 
was  crossing  the  Marne  at  Brie  and  at  Neuilly,  several 
miles  above  Joinville,  and  General  Vinoy,  with  his  forces 
on  each  side  of  the  Seine,  was  preparing  for  an  ad- 
vance. These  movements  were  effected  under  the  pro- 
tection of  forts  Charenton,  Nogent  and  Rosny,  and  of  the 
redoubts  of  Gravelle  and  Faisanderie.  The  left  and  center 
moved  upon  Villiers,  Champigny  and  Coeuilly,  and  the 
right  upon  Creteil  and  Montmesly.  There  was  heavy 
fighting  all  along  the  line,  and  it  continued  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  but  the  French  failed  to  surround  the  pen- 
insula of  St.  Maur,  Corps,  division  and  brigade  com- 
manders advanced  to  the  front,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  commissioned  officers,  lost  their  lives 
or  were  seriously  wounded.  General  Renault,  command- 
ing the  2nd  corps,  and  General  La  Charriere,  com- 
manding a  brigade,  were  mortally  wounded.  The  French, 
it  is  said,  slept  on  the  ground  they  conquered,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Germans.  The  wounded  were 
brought  into  Paris  in  ambulance  wagons  and  in  the  small 
steamboats  which  ply  upon  the  rivers,  and  were  taken  to 
the  hospitals.  The  archbishop  opened  the  churches,  and 
the  hospitals  are  now  quite  full.  A  few  wounded  Ger- 
mans were  also  brought  in.  The  prisoners  taken  were 
placed  in  Roquette,  where  they  will  be  perfectly  safe. 
During  the  day  the  people  pressed  forward  in  crowds  to 
the  gates   on  the  east,  anxious  to  hear  of  the  course  of 
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events  and  of  their  friends.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
go  outside  the  walls,  and  we  could  only  hear  the  cannon- 
ading and  see  the  smoke  rising  in  the  distance.  In  the 
evening  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  boulevards,  all 
apparently  believing  that  on  the  next  day  the  army  would 
be  successful. 

The  I  St  of  December  came  and  everybody  expected  a 
forward  movement.  The  people,  until  late  in  the  day, 
were  seen  going  out  into  the  streets  to  ascertain  if  possi- 
ble what  was  being  done.  Cannonading  could  be  heard 
on  the  north,  on  the  west  and  on  the  south  ;  but  only  oc- 
casionally could  the  cannon  be  heard  on  the  east,  and  the 
question  was  frequently  asked — Have  the  Germans  re- 
treated ?  Has  the  army  advanced  beyond  hearing  dis- 
tance ?  The  morning  journals  gave  very  little  that  was 
satisfactory  and  no  one  could  tell  what  was  being  done. 
The  cannonading  could  not  be  explained  except  on  the 
principle  of  a  make-believe,  intended  as  much  to  satisfy 
the  French  as  to  deceive  the  Germans.  The  Governor, 
through  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Schmitz,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  each  in  his  way,  addressed  the  people. 
The  former  said  :  "  Our  troops  remain  this  morning  on 
the  ground  they  conquered  yesterday  and  occupied  during 
the  night.  They  are  taking  up  the  wounded  that  the 
enemy  abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle  and  are  burying 
their  dead.  The  transfer  of  the  wounded  is  effected  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  army  is  full  of  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion." The  evening  journals  disappointed  the  people  ;  for 
no  one  ventured  to  say  what  had  been  done  during  the 
day,  except  that  the  French  had  buried  their  dead,  and  had 
as  religiously  buried  the  dead  of  the  enemy.  The  fact 
is  General  Trochu  had  asked  for  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
this  purpose  which  was  agreed  to  by  General  von  Moltke. 

The  boulevarders,  however,  discussed  the  subject  in  all 
its  phases  until  a  late  hour,  some  condemning  the  Governor 
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and  others  defending  him.  The  absence  of  news  was  all 
that  prevented  the  people  from  making  violent  demon- 
strations. The  report  that  two  villages  on  the  northeast, 
Epinay  and  Drancy,  were  taken  from  the  Germans,  and 
that  70  prisoners  were  brought  in,  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 
There  were  those,  however,  who  understood  the  exact  sit- 
uation and  knowing  the  skill  of  the  Germans  in  massing 
their  troops  they  feared  that  a  terrible  disaster  would  take 
place  the  next  day.  The  situation  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  French  at  Sedan.  An  officer  in  high  position,  in  con- 
versation with  a  newspaper  correspondent,  referring  to  the 
suspension  of  arms  is  reported  to  have  used  these  words, 
"  Here  we  never  allow  an  occasion  to  escape  for  doing  a 
stupid  thing." 

At  early  dawn  a  furious  attack  was  made  by  the  Saxons 
and  Wurtembergers  upon  the  3d  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Exea.  Half  dressed  and  without  breakfast  the 
French  defended  themselves  as  best  they  could  but  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  On  the  right  there  was  a  veritable 
stampede,  but  the  clarion  sounded  and  it  was  not  long  until 
the  whole  line  across  the  peninsula  of  Joinville  was  en- 
gaged. The  brigade,  division  and  corps  commanders,  as 
well  as  General  Ducrot,  were  soon  on  horseback.  It  was 
evident  to  all  on  the  field,  as  it  was  feared  bv  at  least 
some  in  Paris,  that  a  great  disaster  might  occur.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  but  the  promptness  and  courage  of  these 
recently  organized  divisions  and  corps  prevented  it.  On 
the  30th  of  November  the  French  advanced  and  the  Ger- 
mans fought  behind  entrenchments,  barricades,  walls, 
houses  and  in  the  park  of  Coeuilly,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  Germans  advanced  and  faced  the  cannon  and  mitrail- 
leuses of. the  French.  At  several  points  the  bayonet  was 
used  and  all  along  the  line  there  was  heroic  fighting.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to  drive 
the    French    into    the    rivers.      A    correspondent  of   the 
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Gaulois  reports  the  conversation  of  a  zouave  captain  who 
said  :  "  I  have  been  at  Reichshofen  and  at  Sedan,  but  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  fighting  on  the 
plateau  of  ViHiers."  The  struggle  continued  until  late  in 
afternoon,  neither  army  being  able,  on  account  of  the 
river  to  fiank  the  other  ;  and  being  exhausted  they  were 
both  willing  to  rest,  gather  up  their  wounded  and  bury 
their  dead.  A  third  night  they  slept  on  the  ground  upon 
which  they  had  fought.  But  General  Trochu,  who  was 
with  his  army,  having  no  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  fear- 
ing a  disaster  if  he  remained  much  longer  upon  the  pen- 
insula, prepared  for  a  retreat.  During  the  night  and  the 
next  day  the  army  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  river  and 
bringing  with  them  most  of  their  dead  and  wounded. 

At  one  o'clock,  between  Villiers  and  Champigny,  Gen- 
eral Trochu  addressed  a  dispatch  to  his  chief  of  staff  to  be 
inserted  in  the  evening  journals.  In  it  he  states  that  fight- 
ing may  continue  all  day  and  concludes  with  a  high  com- 
pliment to  General  Ducrot.  In  the  evening  he  prepared 
the  following  : 

The  Governor  to  General  Schmitz,  for  the  Government. 

I  returned  to  my  quarters  in  the  fort  at  5  o'clock,  much  fatigued 
and  well  satisfied.  This  second  great  battle  is  much  more  decisive 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  enemy  attacked  us  at  the  break  of 
day  with  fresh  troops  and  with  reserves.  We  could  only  oppose 
them  with  the  soldiers  of  the  previous  day,  fatigued,  imperfectly 
equipped  and  chilled  by  the  cold  nights  of  winter  which  they  passed 
without  blankets,  for  we  were  obliged  to  leave  Paris  without  them. 
But  the  astonishing  ardor  of  the  troops  has  supplied  everything. 
We  fought  three  hours  to  maintain  our  positions  and  five  hours  to 
take  those  of  the  enemy  which  we  hold.  These  are  the  outlines  of 
the  work  of  this  glorious  day.  Many  will  not  return  to  their  fire- 
sides, but  these  heroes,  much  lamented,  have  made  for  the  young 
republic  of  1870  a  brilliant  page  of  history. 
Fort  Nogent.  5.30  o'clock, 

December  2d,  1870, 

General  Trochu. 
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Until  the  morning  of  the  3d  there  was  no  indication  of 
a  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  orders  were  issued  to  rein- 
force General  Ducrot,  and  these  were  not  countermanded 
until  the  troops  from  the  city  had  reached  the  Marne. 
The  railroad  from  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  Nogent  was  used 
to  transport  them  during  the  night.  The  order  to  retreat 
was  received  with  surprise.  Even  the  soldiers,  who  had 
slept  on  the  ground  three  nights  without  blankets,  mur- 
mured as  they  recrossed  the  river  and  returned  to  their 
quarters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes. 

The  next  day  a  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Second  army  by  General  Ducrot,  a  portion  of 
which  we  translate : 

Soldiers  :  After  two  days  of  heroic  fighting  I  have  caused  you 
to  recross  the  Marne  because  I  was  convinced  that  further  efforts  in 
this  direction  would  be  useless.  Our  enemies  have  had  time  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  and  to  prepare  every  means  of  attack.  *  *  * 
But  you  should  understand  that  the  fighting  is  only  suspended  for 
a  moment.  We  are  going  to  resume  it  with  resolution.  Be  there- 
fore ready  ;  fill  your  caissons,  your  cartridge  boxes  and  your  haver- 
sacks, and  especially  elevate  your  courage  to  the  height  of  sacri- 
fices which  the  holy  cause  for  which  we  ought  to  give  our  lives  re- 
quires. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  was  skilfully  kept  from  the 
people  until  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  Naturally 
enough,  everybody  was  amazed  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  army  had  bivouaced  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
It  was  a  solemn  day.  Silence  reigned.  No  more  cannon- 
ading on  the  east !  Afterwards  the  criticisms  began,  all 
of  which  bear  heavily  upon  General  Trochu.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  him.  He  is  a  sphinx.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor has  a  political  ambition  he  conceals  it  well ;  if  he  is 
Imperialist  or  Bourbon  no  one  is  able  to  discover  it.  This 
much  we  can  say  of  him,  that  he  did  not  strangle  the 
young  republic  at  its  birth   as  he  might  have  done.      He 
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has  rather  recognized  it  as  the  only  government  suited  to 
France.  But  the  criticisms  bear  more  heavily  upon  him 
as  a  military  leader.  He  had  not  courage,  as  it  is  said,  to 
execute  his  own  well-devised  plan.  It  is  admitted  that  he 
can  organize  an  army,  but  he  cannot  lead  it  to  victory. 
The  right,  the  left  and  the  center  gave  proof  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  fight  and  to  die  for  their  country,  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  November  and  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  there  are 
many,  even  officers  of  high  rank,  who  believe  that  the 
army,  on  this  occasion,  needed  only  a  bold  and  fearless 
leader.  The  order  to  leave  the  blankets  in  Paris  when 
winter  had  already  set  in,  the  twenty-four  hours  delay  of 
the  center  when  the  right  and  left  had  advanced,  and  the 
suspension  of  arms  for  another  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  would  displace  any  leader 
who  is  not  himself  both  Governor  and  President.  A  few 
journals  committed  to  the  policy  of  the  General  and  his 
staff  have  ventured  to  say  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  army 
and  for  Paris  that  a  troiicc  was  not  effected.  However 
this  may  be,  the  members  of  the  government,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2d  inst.,  as  if  they  understood  that  an  order 
would  be  issued  to  retreat,  prepared  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation and  addressed  it  to  their  colleague,  the  Governor. 
They  also  requested  him  to  express  to  General  Ducrot 
and  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  recently  engaged  in 
battle,  their  high  appreciation  of  their  valiant  services,  and, 
in  concluding,  they  distinctly  recognized  them  as  the  de- 
liverers of  France,  henceforth  to  be  republican. 

The  official  reports  of  the  recent  battles  show  a  loss  of 
1,008  officers  and  men  killed,  and  5,022  wounded.  Among 
those  who  were  killed  on  the  field  or  died  soon  afterwards 
were  Generals  Renault  and  Charriere,  Colonel  Prevault, 
Captain  Desprez,  Baron  Saillard,  Commandant  Franchetti, 
Count  Neverlee  and  Colonel  Grancey,  all  of  whom  were 
much  respected  on  account  of  their  high  social  position 
18 
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and  courage.  I  was  present  at  a  surgical  operation  made 
upon  the  brave  Franchetti  by  Doctor  Neleton  in  the 
Grand  Hotel.  The  wound  was  serious,  requiring  an  am- 
putation at  the  hip  joint.  He  was  struck  by  a  shell,  on  the 
30th  ult,  leading  his  battalion  in  a  cavalry  charge.  He 
had  come  from  one  of  the  departments  to  defend  the  cap- 
ital and  died,  leaving  a  young  wife  and  a  large  estate. 
The  German  loss  was  possibly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
French.  The  position  of  the  armies  on  the  peninsula  did 
not  allow  of  many  prisoners  on  either  side,  though  it  is 
said  that  i  ,000  were  brought  into  Paris  and  placed  in  Ro- 
quette. 

An  illustrated  journal  represents  sixty  brothers  of  the 
Doctrine  Chretienne  burying  the  dead  at  Poulangis,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  peninsula.  The  Germans  brought  them  in 
from  the  fields  through  the  snow  in  wagons.  There  were 
485  buried  at  this  place  on  the  6th  inst. 

Paris  has  always  a  sensation  ;  the  last  one  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  journals.     We  give  it  in  full. 

Versailles,  Dec.  5,  1870, 
It  may  be  useful  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  the  army  of  the 
Loire  was  defeated  yesterday  near  Orleans,  and  that  this  city  has 
been  re-occupied  by  the  German  troops.  If,  however,  your  Excel- 
lency considers  it  proper  to  verify  this  statement  by  an  officer,  I 
will  not  fail  to  provide  for  him  a  safe-conduct  to  go  and  to  come. 

Accept,  General,  the  expression  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Count  von  Moltke, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Governor  responded  : 

Paris,  Dec.  6,  1870. 
Your  Excellency  has  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  inform 
me  that  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  defeated  near  Orleans,  and  that 
the  city  has  been  re-occupied  by  the  German  troops.     I  have  the 
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honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  communication  the 
truth  of  which  I  do  not  consider  it  a  duty  to  verify  by  the  means 
which  your  Excellency  indicates. 

Accept,  General,  the  expression  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

General  Trochu, 
Governor  af  Paris. 

This  correspondence,  read  by  everybody,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a  disturbance.  It  has  indeed  a  serious  bearing, 
but  the  people  will  not  go  into  an  insurrection  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  von  Moltke,  nor  will  the  Government 
capitulate  on  account  of  the  retaking  of  Orleans.  The  in- 
telligent Frenchman,  when  asked  what  he  thinks  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signatures,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
smiles  ;  the  masses  of  the  people  are  dazed  ;  they  seem  to 
be  depressed  and  disheartened.  The  outlook  for  France 
has  certainly  never  been  so  gloomy.  Where  is  Chanzy  ? 
Where  is  Garibaldi  ?  Where  is  Bourbaki  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  are  now  asked  with  a  degree  of  desperation. 
We  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  France  ever  returns 
to  imperialism  or  to  bourbonism.  Suspecting  that  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke  has  stated  the  truth,  and  that  his  signa- 
ture is  genuine,  the  people  have  resolved  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  even  to  the  dregs.  The  approach  of  winter  is 
another  fact  which  cannot  be  eliminated.  Snow  has  fallen 
and  ice  is  beginning  to  form  upon  the  river  ;  wood  and 
coal  can  only  be  obtained  at  extravagant  prices.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  now  live  upon  the  charity  of  the 
city  ;  20,000  horses  have  been  slaughtered.  The  hos- 
pitals are  crowded  and  small-pox  is  prevailing  ;  the  weekly 
mortality  is  rising.     The  dead  are  buried  in  the  afternoon. 

Let  us  now  gather  up  a  few  items  which  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  present.  On  the  loth  ult,  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Washburne,  at  the  request  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  addressed  a 
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letter  to  Count  Bismarck  in  relation  to  a  son  of  the  At- 
torney General,  M.  de  Raynal,  of  Paris.  On  the  19th  the 
Count  replied  that  the  son  was  arrested  "  and  was  sent  to 
Germany  where  he  would  be  judged  by  a  council  of  war." 
The  Count  then  added  :  "  I  take  advantage  of  this  occa- 
sion to  inform  you  that  several  balloons  sent  out  lately 
from  Paris  have  fallen  into  our  hands  and  that  the  persons 
who  ascended  in  them  will  be  also  judged  by  the  laws  of 
war,"  The  English  Standai^d,  a  copy  of  which  has  reached 
Paris,  raises  the  question  as  to  how  far  above  (au  dessus) 
the  Prussian  lines,  King  William  thinks  military  law  should 
be  recognized  ! 

November  21st  Senor  Galvez,  the  Minister  of  Peru, 
after  much  delay,  and  the  refusal  of  an  escort  through  the 
German  lines,  presented  himself  at  the  advanced  post  and 
insisted  upon  permission  to  leave  the  city.  Two  hours  af- 
terwards a  permit  came  from  Count  Bismarck,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  out. 

The  Figaro  of  the  23d  contains  a  lengthy  account  of  a 
hazardous  adventure  by  a  quartermaster  in  the  guise  of  a 
laborer  with  pick  and  shovel  on  his  shoulder.  He  was 
absent  fifty  hours,  but  returned  with  valuable  information. 
The  Germans  employ  the  poor  of  the  country  to  work  in 
their  entrenchments. 

Two  pigeons  arrived  from  Orleans  ;  each  brought  about 
500  private  dispatches  which  were  soon  distributed.  Up 
to  this  date  (November  24th)  twenty-six  sheets  of  private 
dispatches  have  been  brought  into  Paris,  containing  nearly 
3,500  photographed  messages.  Thanks  to  the  faithful 
pigeons. 

An  order  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  use  of  gas  in 
the  theatres  and  club  rooms  without  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  entertainment.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
ult.,  at  7.30  o'clock,  the  Odeon  was  opened  for  the  benefit 
of   the  wounded.       Mesdames    Agar   and    Marie    Rose, 
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Priola,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Camille  Andre  and  Jeanne  Bern- 
hardt appeared. 

The  death-sentence  pronounced  upon  six  of  the  cow- 
ards in  the  engagement  at  Chatillon  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember was  commuted  to  two  years  imprisonment.  The 
decree  was  signed  by  Emmanuel  Arago. 

On  the  24th  ult.,  1,720  milk  cows  were  seized  by  the 
municipal  government.  There  still  remain  4,217,  most  of 
which  will  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
the  children. 

During  the  last  month  15  additional  newspapers  were 
started  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  have  revo- 
lutionary objects  in  view. 

Mr.  Richard  Wallace,  a  wealthy  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  but  a  resident  of  Paris,  has  gained  for  himself  the 
respect  of  all  Frenchmen.  He  has  made  frequent  dona- 
tions to  benevolent  objects  since  the  siege  began  and  re- 
cently has  added  200,000  francs  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
— more  especially  for  the  purchase  of  fuel. 

Seven  more  balloons  have  ascended  from  Paris,  making 
in  all  32.  On  the  20th  ult.,  at  midnight,  \}[i^  Archimedc 
rose  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station.  It  sailed  north- 
ward and  landed  safely  in  Holland. 

On  the  24th  ult,  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  the  Egalit^  rose 
from  the  workshops  in  Vaugirard  with  MM.  de  Fonvielle, 
Lunel,  and  Rouze,  of  Havre,  and  two  passengers.  They 
landed  safely  in  Belgium,  near  Louvain. 

On  the  same  night,  at  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes,  the  Ville  cTOr- 
le'ans,  a  large  and  beautiful  balloon,  containing  2,300  cubic  meters 
of  gas,  rose  from  the  Northern  railroad  station.  Paul  Rolier,  a 
mariner,  was  aeronaut  and  M.  L was  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter,  Si/ranc-tireur,  addressed  a  lengthy  and  graphic 
account  of  their  extraordinary  aerial  voyage  to  his  Commandant  M. 
Pierre  Deschamps,  the  outlines  of  which  we  may  here  reproduce. 

As  the  word  was  given  to  cut  loose — Idchez  tout — the  balloon  shot 
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up  and  the  earth  disappeared.  It  was  midnight.  They  had  re- 
ceived from  M.  Rampont  all  the  mail  that  was  in  the  boxes,  about 
200  pounds,  six  pigeons,  ten  sacks  of  sand,  government  dispatches 
and  provisions  for  24  hours.  They  rose  rapidly  and  in  half  an  hour 
had  reached  1,100  metres  ;  they  were  carried  along  by  a  moderate 
breeze  in  a  north  northeast  direction.  In  half  an  hour  they  dis- 
covered that  the  balloon  was  descending  and  they  threw  overboard 
two  sacks  and  a  half  of  ballast.  They  soon  rose  to  the  height  of 
2,700  metres.  They  were  above  the  clouds  and  the  bright  stars 
were  around  and  above  them,  but  they  could  not  tell  how  rapidly 
they  were  sailing.  Two  o'clock,  three  o'clock  came  and  they  were 
still  above  the  clouds.  Gradually  they  descended  until  they  en- 
tered a  dense  fog ;  they  could  see  nothing ;  the  earth  was  entirely 
concealed  from  them  and  they  did  not  wish  to  rise  again.  They 
could  hear  what  sounded  to  them  like  a  train  of  cars  on  a  railroad. 
At  six  o'clock  the  day  began  to  break  ;  the  balloon  descended  ;  they 
looked  around  upon  the  horizon  but  they  could  discover  no  land. 
They  looked  downwards  and  they  saw  water.  "  The  seal  the  sea! 
for  us  it  is  death  r  they  said  to  each  other.  Having  no  instruments 
by  which  to  determine  their  latitude  or  where  they  were  going  they 
agreed  to  send  out  one  of  their  pigeons  with  this  despatch  :  "  Six 
o  clock  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  open  sea  j  nothing  visible  j  at  the  mercy  of 
God."  But  they  suddenly  entered  a  dense  fog,  and  taking  pity  on 
the  poor  bird  they  placed  it  back  in  the  basket. 

Fearing  that  they  might  touch  the  water  they  concluded  to  throw 
overboard  several  sacks  of  sand  and  soon  after  rose  above  the  clouds. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  around,  but  no  land  appeared.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  them  that  they  were  sailing  northward,  as  the  thermometer 
indicated  a  lower  degree  of  temperature. 

At  II  o'clock  they  were  again  near  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
they  discovered  several  miles  distant  a  large  ship  and  heard  the  fire 
of  a  cannon.  The  sailors  had  seen  them.  A  half  hour  later  a  sloop 
passed  along  very  close  to  them  and  made  signals.  They  threw  out 
their  cable  from  the  balloon,  but  what  folly  !  They  were  now 
nearly  upon  the  water  and  they  concluded  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
mail  bags  which  was  picked  up  by  a  Norwegian  vessel.  The  bal- 
loon rose  once  more  to  a  considerable  height  as  shown  by  their 
barometer,  but  at  one  o'clock  it  began  to  descend  and  entered  a 
dense  cloud  so  that  they  could  scarcely  see  each  other  or  their  pig- 
eons. Their  clothing  became  wet  and  their  eyebrows  were  covered 
with  ice.     Despair  came  upon  them,  and  in  the  agony  which  they 
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thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  prolong  they  resolved  to  explode 
the  balloon  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  To  wife 
and  children  and  friends  and  to  their  unfortunate  country  they  bade 
a  solemn  farewell.  They  struck  the  third  match,  but  the  dampness 
immediately  extinguished  it  and  they  said  to  each  other:  "God 
does  not  wish  to  abandon  us."  It  was  an  act  of  desperation  which 
neither  of  them  pretends  to  justify  and  for  which  they  pray  that 
God  may  forgive  them.  They  were  descending  gradually  as  their 
barometer  showed  but  always  in  the  dense  fog  and  possibly  to  rise 
no  more.  It  was  two  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  ;  they  had  passed 
over  the  sea  and  did  not  know  it.  Suddenly  they  discovered  the 
tops  of  pine  trees  immediately  below  them.  The  aeronaut  opened 
the  valve,  the  gas  escaped  and  in  a  moment  they  struck  the  snow. 

M.  Roller  leaped  with  the  guide  rope  in  his  hand  ;  M.  L also 

leaped  from  the  basket  but  in  his  haste  his  feet  became  entangled 
in  the  ropes  and  he  fell  headforemost  in  the  snow.  The  former 
was  unable  to  hold  the  balloon  and  it  escaped.  The  mail  bags, 
government  messages,  the  poor  pigeons  and  provisions  all  gone  ! 
It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  o'clock.  Fifteen  hours  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  they  left  Paris.  In  the  mountains,  but  they 
knew  not  where  !  Ice  and  snow  knee  deep,  and  without  a  morsel  of 
food  !  They  had  escaped  the  perils  of  the  air,  and  the  water,  and 
now  they  must  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  in  an  unknown  mountain- 
ous country  ! 

They  were,  however,  brave  men  or  they  would  not  have  volun- 
teered to  serve  their  country  on  so  hazardous  a  mission.  In  leaping 
from  the  balloon  the  snow  saved  them,  but  it  would  not  do  to  trust 
to  it  as  a  covering  for  the  night.  The  sun  was  fast  receding  to- 
wards the  western  horizon  and  they  must  seek  shelter.  They  chose 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain  for  a  descent,  hoping,  too,  that  they 
might  find  a  path  and  a  cabin  in  which  to  take  refuge.  After  two 
hours  of  painful  effort,  now  holding  to  the  bushes  and  now  plung- 
ing into  the  drifted  snow,  they  at  last  reached  a  ravine  and  what 
appeared  to  be  the  tracK  of  a  sled.  There  wasnearby  an  unusually 
large  spruce  pine,  whose  limbs  reached  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
aeronaut  who  had  exerted  himself  in  their  horrible  flight  through 

the  air  begged  leave  to  rest  under  it  for  a  while.     M.  L agreed 

to  it,  but  continued  to  look  for  a  better  shelter  for  the  night.  In 
half  an  hour  he  returned,  having  found  an  old  dilapidated  hut  in 
which  he  believed  they  might  spend  the  night,  but  his  companion 
was  fast  asleep.  To  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy  and  to  drag  him 
to  the  hut  seemed  to  be  their  only  hope.     In  their  descent  from  the 
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mountain  they  had  seen  three  large  wolves,  but  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  they  were  moving  in  another  direction.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  reached 
the  hut.  With  a  bunch  of  musty  hay  that  was  there  and  branches 
of  spruce  which  they  gathered  they  made  for  themselves  a  bed,  and, 
having  blockaded  the  door  as  best  they  could,  they  lay  down  to 
sleep  ;  but  a  wakeful  and  chilly  night  was  spent.  Horrid  dreams 
of  aerial  flights  and  plungings  in  the  sea  disturbed  their  rest  At 
early  dawn  they  set  out  with  the  hope  of  finding  other  evidences  of 
civilization.  Hour  after  hour  passed  and  they  were  beginning  to 
fear  that  they  would  perish  in  the  mountains,  when,  at  ii  o'clock, 
with  inexpressible  joy,  they  came  upon  a  woodman's  cabin — a  palace  ! 
They  were  safe,  though  much  exhausted.  Nothing  living  could  be 
seen  about  it  !  They  entered,  but  saw  only  smoking  pieces  of  wood, 
cooking  utensils,  a  pot  of  potatoes,  a  bottle  of  milk  and  bear  skins 
which  the  occupants  used  as  a  covering  for  the  night.  They  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  the  woodmen  returned  ;  they  were  hungry  and 
they  were  tempted  to  eat  some  of  the  potatoes. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  saw  two  men,  each  leading  a  horse,  ap- 
proaching the  cabin,  and  as  they  drew  near  both  rose  and  saluted 
them  after  the  style  of  the  Russians.  The  salutation  was  returned, 
but  the  words — Partis  de  Paris  en  ballon — and  many  other  expres- 
sions in  French  were  not  recognized.  The  woodmen  stood  per- 
fectly stupified,  and  it  became  evident  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  French.  But  a  happy  thought  came  to  the  French- 
men ;  that  they  would  draw  a  balloon  on  a  card  in  their  presence  ; 
and  after  making  the  word  Paris  in  plain  letters  the  woodmen 
caught  the  idea  and  exclaimed,  yia;,  ballone,  Paris!  The  rude  moun- 
taineers, clothed  in  skins  of  bears  and  wolves,  scarcely  knew  how 
sufficiently  to  exhibit  their  kindness.  One  began  to  kindle  the  fire 
and  the  other  to  prepare  a  dinner  of  which  all  partook  with  a  keen 
relish.  They  had  sausages,  bread,  potatoes  and  coffee.  On  the 
box  which  contained  their  small  stock  of  groceries  the  Frenchmen 
saw  the  word  Christianja  and  they  believed  they  were  in  Norway. 
After  they  had  dined  they  begged  their  hosts  to  accompany  them 
to  the  first  settlement  where  they  might  find  some  one  who  could 
interpret  for  them.  This,  of  course,  they  could  only  do  by  making 
signs  ;  but  it  was  not  long  until  they  were  on  their  way — the  Nor- 
wegians and  their  horses  taking  the  lead. 

An  hour  afterwards  they  reached  the  border  of  a  beautiful  lake 
surrounded  by  hills.  It  was  here  that  the  brave  mountaineers  kept 
their  families  and  here  they  were  again  urged  to  partake  of  a  second 
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dinner  and  to  drink  the  health  of  the  French  people.  The  lake 
was  not  yet  frozen  over,  the  temperature  being  only  eight  degrees 
(Centigrade)  below  zero.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  rest — being  thor- 
oughly warmed  and  refreshed — they  embarked  in  a  small  boat  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  where  resided,  in  a  small  village  called 
Silgjor,  Rev.  Bije,  pastor  of  the  Canton,  Dr.  Thomesen,  Attorney 
Walloe  and  M.  Nielsen,  a  civil  engineer,  all  speaking  the  French 
language.  With  these  good  people  and  their  families  they  remained 
until  a  late  hour,  joining  with  them  in  a  supper  which  M.  Nielsen 
ordered  for  the  company.  They  had  to  relate  not  only  the  story  of 
their  perilous  voyage  and  miraculous  escape,  but  the  more  impor- 
tant one  of  Paris  besieged  !  To  these  liberty-loving  Norwegians  the 
story  of  Paris  besieged  was  intensely  interesting.  Heroic  Paris  ! 
with  a  stoicism  unequaled,  resisting  the  victorious  Germans! 

But  it  was  necessary  for  the  two  Frenchmen  to  complete  their 
mission,  and  to  make  a  report  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  deputation 
at  Tours,  even  if  their  balloon,  messages  and  pigeons  were  lost. 
They  had  landed  upon  Mont  Lid,  in  Norway,  in  latitude  sixty-two 
degrees  and  some  minutes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Christiania  and  one  thousand  miles  north  of  Paris. 

At  five  and  a  half  o'clock  in  the  morning  Pastor  Bije  and  M. 
Nielsen  accompanied  them  to  the  stage-coach  and  saw  them  well 
wrapped  in  Norwegian  furs.  Wishing  them  a  bon  iwyage,  the  latter, 
representing  the  villagers,  placed  in  their  hands  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  wounded  of  Paris.  It  was  after  midnight  when  they 
reached  Cromberg,  where  they  were  also  kindly  entertained.  They 
were  now  only  a  few  hours  distant  by  rail  from  Christiania.  The 
French  consul  at  Drammen  was  notified  of  their  coming  and  at 
the  breakfast  table  they  received,  with  joy  and  tears,  a  dispatch 
from  M.  Omsted,  stating  that  their  balloon,  mailbags  and  pigeons 
were  all  safe  !  At  every  station  the  good  people  congratulated  them 
with  loud  hourrahs  and  vive  la  belle  France  !  When  they  reached 
Drammen  they  were  welcomed  by  the  consul,  the  municipal  officers 
and  railroad  men,  and  a  great  crowd  who  were  assembled  at  the 
station.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  reach  a  hotel  ;  and  this 
was  made  the  occasion  of  an  extemporized  triumphal  entry.  The 
two  brave  Frenchmen  became  at  once  the  guests  of  the  city,  and 
after  a  change  of  clothing  were  presented  to  the  people  in  grand 
style.  In  the  evening  they  were  invited  to  a  banquet  in  the  large 
dining  hall  at  the  railroad  station,  the  bands  providing  the  music — 
French  and  Norwegian — and  the  ladies  the  decorations.  The  en- 
tertainment was  given  in  true   Norwegian  style.     The  guests  who 
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had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  their  aerial  voyage  en- 
dured it  until  a  late  hour,  knowing  well  that  the  demonstration  was 
not  made  for  their  sake  merely,  but  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
for  their  unfortunate  country  and  especially  for  heroic  Paris.  Toasts, 
speeches  and  the  Marseillaise  concluded  the  entertainment. 

Early  in  the  morning,  November  28th,  the  aeronauts,  in  conipany 
with  M.  Omsted,  set  out  for  the  capital.  During  the  night  the  pig- 
eons had  arrived  and  the  consul  surprised  his  countrymen  by  an 
early  call.  He  announced  that  the  dear  birds,  the  companions  of 
their  terrible  flight  in  the  storm,  were  safe  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  what  had  happened.  Half  a  league  from  the  city  M.  Kepp, 
the  chancellor  of  the  French  consulate,  met  them  on  the  railroad 
and  invited  them  to  stop  with  him  as  he  believed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reach  a  hotel  on  account  of  the  crowds  in  the 
streets.  Their  reception  at  Christiania  was  a  repetition  of  that  at 
Drammen  only  on  a  much  larger  scale — presentations,  banquets  and 
musical  entertainments.  M.  Kepp  insisted  upon  them  remaining 
two  days  and  in  the  meantime  he  exchanged  dispatches  with  the 
deputation  at  Tours.  On  the  evening  before  they  left  a  concert  was 
held  in  one  of  the  theatres  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  in  Paris. 
The  national  airs  of  the  French,  the  Marseillaise  and  the  Girondins — 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  programme.  At  the  request  of  the 
people  the  balloon  was  allowed  to  go  on  exhibition  for  the  benefit 
also  of  the  wounded  of  Paris.  As  a  result  the  aeronauts  were  pre- 
sented with  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for 
24,000  francs,  as  another  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  besieged 
Parisians.  M.  Kepp  preferred  that  they  should  sail  upon  the  North 
Star,  an  English  vessel  about  to  leave  port.  After  a  rough  passage 
on  the  North  Sea,  of  five  days  and  four  nights,  the  two  Frenchmen 
and  their  pigeons  reached  London,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  they 
arrived  at  Tours.  M.  L — \ — ,  the  delineator  of  this  very  remarkable  • 
experience,  has  not  failed  to  praise  the  good  Norwegians  who, 
though  living  in  a  cold  climate,  have  warm  and  generous  hearts. 

On  the  28th  ult,  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Jacquard 
rose  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station  and  was  carried  by 
the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Normandy.  A  parachute,  the 
invention  of  M.  E.  Godard,  was  attached  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  dangers  of  the  descent.  All  the 
letters  in  the  postofhce  were  taken  out.  An  order  came 
from  the  government  to  leave  in  haste  and  it  took  out 
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neither  pigeons  nor  passengers.  It  is  said  to  have  landed 
on  Belle  Isle  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  the 
Jules  Favre,  the  second  one  of  the  name,  rose  from  the 
Northern  railroad  station.  It  was  carried  westward  by  a 
strong  wind  and  no  doubt  lost  in  the  ocean. 

On  the  5th  inst.  two  other  balloons  left  Paris — the 
Franklin  and  the  A7'in(^e  de  Bretagne  ;  the  former  landed 
safely  in  France  near  Nantes  ;  of  the  latter  we  have  no 
other  information. 

The  Government  has  been  severely  criticised  for  order- 
ing the  departure  of  balloons  at  night.  M.  Nadar  main- 
tains that  all  theories  concerning  aerial  navigation  must 
yield  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  aeronauts  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PARIS,    DECEMBER    i8tH,     187O. 

A  Brief  Review  of  the  Situation  of  the  Armies — Five  More  Balloons 
Ascend — A  Perilous  Voyage — The  Balloon  Lands  in  Germany, 

TH  E  reader  v^ill  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Paris  at  this  date — five  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  and  three  months  after  the 
siege  began — if  we  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  movements 
of  the  French  and  German  armies  and  to  their  present 
positions.  When  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  the  French 
had  only  two  army  corps  which  were  not  either  surrounded 
or  were  prisoners  of  war.  These  were  the  13th  and  14th. 
The  former  was  returning  from  Sedan  and  the  latter  was 
at  Paris  ;  both  are  now  defending  the  city.  MacMahon's 
army,  when  it  moved  northward  from  Chalons,  consisted 
of  five  corps — the  ist,  5th,  7th,  12th  and  13th  commanded 
respectively  by  Ducrot,  Failly,  Felix  Douay,  Lebrun  and 
Vinoy.  The  other  French  corps  were  at  Metz,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  These  were  the  2d,  3d,  4th, 
6th  and  the  Imperial  Guards,  commanded  respectively  by 
Frossard,  Decaen,  Admirault,  Canrobertand  Bourbaki.  In 
addition  to  these  the  French  had  numerous  small  detach- 
ments of  troops  on  garrison  duty,  possibly  50,cx)0  men,  as 
at  Strasbourg,  Belfort,  Verdun  and  Soissons.  Except  the 
13th  and  14th  corps  and  two  or  three  detachments  all  are 
now  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 

After  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  Third  and  Fourth  German 
armies,  commanded  respectively  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  and  the  Crown    Prince  of  'Saxony,  moved  upon 
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Paris.  The  former  advanced  upon  the  southeast  and  ar- 
ranged his  forces  on  the  south  and  west.  The  5th  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Kirchbach,  took  the  lead,  crossed 
the  Seine  at  Choisy-le-Roi  and  occupied  the  segment  of 
the  circle  between  Sevres  and  Bougival  on  the  west. 
The  2d  Bavarian  corps  followed,  and  then  the  6th  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Tumpling,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Villeneuve-le-Roi.  These  took  their  positions  on  the 
south  and  were  supported  by  the  ist  Bavarian  corps  as 
a  reserve.  Versailles  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  Albert,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  ar- 
ranged his  forces  on  the  east  and  north  with  his  head- 
quarters, first  at  Grand  Tremblay,  afterwards  at  the  village 
of  Margency.  The  4th  Prussian  corps  took  its  posi- 
tion on  the  northwest,  between  Pierrefitte  and  Bougival, 
with  headquarters  at  Soisy.  The  Prussian  Guards,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Augustus,  of  Wurtemberg,  followed 
with  headquarters  at  Gonesse.  Next  in  order  is  the  12th 
Royal  Saxon  corps  on  the  east,  with  headquarters  at  Le 
Vert  Galant,  commanded  by  Prince  George,  brother  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  Completing  the  circle  we  have 
a  division  of  Wurtembergers,  commanded  by  General 
Obernitz,  with  his  headquarters  at  Le  Peple.  With  very 
little  change  these  forces  have  thus  far  been  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  French. 

Of  the  Three  French  armies  inside  the  great  circle  of 
iron  we  have  already  given  some  account. 

After  the  fall  of  Strasbourg,  which  occurred  on  the  27th 
of  September,  General  Werder  was  ordered  to  move  his 
forces  southward  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  to  or- 
ganize a  new  army. 

One  month  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of  October,  came  the 
capitulation  of  Metz  after  a  siege  of  ten  weeks.  On  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  great  irregular  circle  were  placed  the  ist, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth  and   12th  German  corps. 
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under  Frederick  Charles  and  Steinmetz.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  information  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered 
170,000  soldiers  of  whom  15,000  were  sick  or  wounded. 
These  brave  Frenchmen  stacked  their  arms  and  marched 
out  through  the  German  lines,  on  as  many  radii  of  the 
circle  as  there  were  corps  and  there  encamped.  The  Im- 
perial Guard  corps  alone  passed  before  the  Prince  and 
his  staff. 

Before  the  capitulation  Marshal  Bazaine  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  his  badly  demoralized  army.  In  it  he  referred  to 
other  capitulations  which  have  been  made,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  absence  of  provisions  is  always  considered  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  surrender  of  a  city.  He  thanked  the 
officers  and  soldiers  for  their  courage  and  heroism  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  citadel  which  had  never  surrendered  would  not 
remain  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans. 

At  the  same  time  General  Coffinieres,  the  Governor  of 
Metz,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people.  He  re- 
ferred, in  like  manner,  to  the  necessity  of  submission  to 
the  Germans  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 

Thus  the  last  army  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.  dis- 
appeared— 3  marshals,  50  generals  and  6,000  regimental 
officers.  The  marshals  and  generals  were  paroled  ;  the 
regimental  officers  and  men  were  shipped  off  to  Germany 
as  fast  as  the  railroads  could  take  them. 

The  First  and  Second  German  armies  were  thus  united 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  result.  They  were  con- 
siderably reinforced  by  the  Landwehrand  others,  and  now, 
after  a  great  victory,  they  were  to  be  separated.  General 
Steinmetz,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  part  of  his  army  was  detailed  for 
special  duty  ;  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  moved  south- 
ward into  the  center  of  France. 

When  the  news  of  the  capitulation  was  telegraphed  to 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Versailles,  he  replied  in  a  very  af- 
fectionate manner.  He  congratulated  his  nephew,  the 
Prince,  on  his  brilliant  achievement  and  informed  him  that 
he  and  his  cousin,  the  Crown  Prince,  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Field  Marshal.  It  was  now  the  time  for  honors 
and  promotions.  Sedan,  Strasbourg  and  Metz  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  There  had  never  been  so  many  brilliant 
victories  won  in  so  short  a  time.  On  the  26th  of  October 
General  Von  Moltke  had  reached  his  70th  birthday  and 
the  title  of  Count  was  conferred  upon  him.  Many  other 
honors  were  conferred  by  the  King  ;  and  many  promo- 
tions were  made  all  the  way  down  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  there  were  many  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  kind  of  government  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  France  would  prefer.  Foreigners  generally  did 
not  appear  to  understand  how  the  people  could  be  so  sud- 
denly converted  to  republicanism.  Indeed  they  did  not 
wish  to  understand  the  French  people,  being  themselves 
bound  by  the  chains  of  monarchy.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  natural  enemies,  the  Germans,  would 
speak  well  of  the  French,  but  why  the  English  press  should 
so  persistently  misrepresent  them,  I  cannot  understand. 
The  Imperial  government  did  not  give  the  Bourbon 
princes  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  the 
Provisional  government  has  not  encouraged  them.  In- 
deed they  are  not  popular  in  F" ranee.  The  oldest  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.  Count  de  Chambord,  represents  a 
style  of  politics  which  has  but  few  adherents.  Besides, 
the  interview  between  M.  Jules  Favreand  Count  Bismarck 
developed  this  fact,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  preferred  to 
treat  with  the  ex-Emperor  or  some  representative  of  his. 
Whether  Marshal  Bazaine,  shut  up  in  Metz,  or  Count  Bis- 
marck at  Versailles,  initiated  the  movement  to  restore  the 
Empire,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  is  certain  that  Gen- 
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eral  Bourbaki  was  authorized  to  leave  Metz  and  to  visit 
the  ex-Empress  at  Hastings,  England,  His  mission,  as  it 
is  alleged,  was  to  inquire  if  she  would  consent  to  become 
Regent  if  Alsace  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine  were  given  to 
Prussia,  but  it  is  said  that  she  positively  declined.  Where- 
upon General  Bourbaki  reported  immediately  at  Tours 
and  was  soon  after  directed  to  organize  a  new  army. 

About  the  same  time  General  Napoleon  Boyer  was  pro- 
vided with  an  escort  out  of  Metz  and  through  the  German 
lines.  His  appearance  at  Versailles  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber created  a  sensation  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  reached 
Paris  and  was  renewed  by  Henri  Rochefort,  Gustave 
Flourens  and  Felix  Pyat.  His  interview  with  Count  Bis- 
marck and  his  visit  to  London  admit  of  no  other  explana- 
tion than  this,  that  he  was  willing  to  serve  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  The  severe  criticism  of  Marshal  Bazaine  by  the 
three  members  of  the  Government  at  Tours — Cremieux, 
Glais-Bizoin  and  Gambetta — forced  Baron  Napoleon  Boyer 
to  vindicate  himself  and  Bazaine.  Gambetta,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  France,  charged  both  of  them  with 
treason.  In  a  reply  written  at  Brussels,  October  31st,  the 
Baron  states  that  his  mission  led  him  to  Versailles  and  to 
London,  and  he  then  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  We 
did  not  capitulate  on  account  of  honor,  nor  on  account  of 
duty,  but  on  account  of  starvation." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Government  in  Paris,  or 
any  member  of  it,  did  anything  else  than  denounce  these 
attempts  at  negotiation  by  Bazaine,  Bismarck,  Bourbaki 
and  Boyer,  though  there  are  some  who  suppose  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  is  only  a  republican  from  necessity  or  policy. 
It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  has  no  political 
preferences,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  an  honest  and  hon- 
orable way. 

There  are  some  things  connected  with  the  war  under 
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the  Empire  which  the  people  of  Paris  cannot  understand 
and  which  they  may  never  understand.  Why  should  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  retain  a  large  army  in  a  city  which  had  never 
surrendered,  to  eat  up  the  supplies  in  two  or  three  months 
when  one-fourth  the  number  could  have  defended  it  and 
might  have  continued  the  siege  six  or  eight  months  ?  The 
Emperor  ordered  him  to  defend  Metz,  but  he  could  have 
done  this  with  50,000  men  and  could  have  spared  1 20,000 
for  effective  service  in  the  open  field.  There  is  another 
problem  which,  at  this  date,  is  not  easily  solved.  Why 
should  the  Emperor  have  ordered  MacMahon,  with  five 
corps  at  Chalons,  to  move  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Sedan  ?  He  could  have  fought  the  Germans  at  Reims,  or 
at  Soissonsorat  some  point  still  further  from  their  base  of 
operations.  There  were  really  no  indications  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Paris,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  Empress- 
Regent  who,  at  that  time,  was  commander-in-chief.  Count 
Palikao,  the  new  minister  of  war,  was  merely  a  creature  at 
her  bidding.  After  all  her  pretensions  she  cared  more  for 
the  Empire  than  for  France,  her  adopted  country.  She 
miofht  have  remained  at  St.  Cloud  where  she  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe.  Had  an  insurrection  taken  place  in 
Paris,  neither  she  nor  the  Emperor  could  have  been  blamed 
for  it.  General  Trochu  had  command  of  the  fortifications 
and  the  troops  in  and  around  the  city  and  the  Communists 
had  no  arms.  Every  movement  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Empress-Regent  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  though  they  did  not  intend  such  a 
result.  How  much  of  loyalty  to  France  may  be  seen  in 
these  acts  by  some,  and  of  treason  by  others,  are  matters 
which  need  not  concern  us.  The  Empire  was  an  abnor- 
mal growth  ;  it  was  the  product  of  a  o.oxxw'^l  pUbiscitevAi\Q}i\ 
the  Emperor  himself  invented — a  spurious  kind  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  which  gathered  around  him  a  large  number  of 
office-seekers  and  sycophants. 
19 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression,  let  us  take  Paris  as 
the  center  of  an  immense  irregular  semi-circle,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  contending  forces  are  closely  watching 
the  movements  of  each  other  on  the  periphery.  We  may 
even  draw,  in  imagination,  the  lines  upon  which  the 
pickets  are  standing  guard  from  the  Rhine  on  the  east, 
through  Muhlhausen,  Belfort,  Vesoul,  Gray,  Dijon, 
Avallon,  Gien,  Blois,  Le  Mans,  Alen9on,  Rouen,  Amiens, 
Arras,  and  Cambray  on  the  north.  It  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose better  if  we  represent  the  periphery  in  three  separate 
parts  or  segments — the  first  extending  to  the  Loire,  the 
second  to  the  Seine  and  the  third  to  the  Belgian  line,  mak- 
ing in  all  about  600  miles.  All  the  cities  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  France  and  within  this  immense  semi- 
circle are  now  either  in  possession  of  the  Germans  or  are 
surrounded  by  them. 

We  have  said  that  General  von  Werder,  after  the  capit- 
ulation of  Strasbourg  was  ordered  to  move  southward,  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  that  were  sent  forward  as 
well  as  the  reinforcements,  and  out  of  these  to  organize  a 
new  army.  The  14th  army  corps  which  was  under  his 
command  became  the  nucleus.  The  government  at  Ver- 
sailles had  unbounded  confidence  in  him  as  he  had  managed 
the  siege  of  Strasbourg  so  successfully.  Whilst  several 
divisions  advanced  on  the  east  of  the  Vosges  General 
Degenfeld  crossed  this  low  range  of  hills  and  advanced 
upon  the  west.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  French  at  Epinal,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dupre.  Although  the  latter  had  apparently  the 
advantage  of  position  he  was  forced  to  retreat  after  ten 
hours  of  hard  fighting  as  is  reported.  Several  hundred 
were  killed  or  wounded  on  each  side.  A  few  days  previous 
to  this,  on  the  ist  and  2d  of  October,  the  4th  Prussian 
reserve  division,  under  the  command  of  General  Schmeling, 
crossed  the   Rhine  at  Neuenberg,  about  ten  miles  below 
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Basle  in  Switzerland.  The  result  was  that  Muhlhausen, 
Colmar  and  several  other  French  towns  and  villages  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  not  without  heroic 
fighting  and  serious  loss.  Two  of  these  made  a  noble  ef- 
fort at  self-defense.  The  governor  of  Schlettstadt  being 
asked  upon  what  conditions  he  wished  to  surrender,  re- 
plied, "  My  conditions  will  be  the  cannon."  The  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  and  the  town  began  immediately, 
and  on  the  24th  of  October,  after  the  French  cannon  were 
disabled  by  a  concentrated  fire,  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon.  Neu-Breisach  was  also  bombarded.  It  is  situated 
near  the  river  and  Fort  Mortier  which  protects  it  is  built 
on  an  elevated  point  not  far  from  the  water.  The  Ger- 
mans, without  delay,  besieged  the  town,  and  from  the 
Baden  side  of  the  river  bombarded  the  fort.  On  the  8th 
and  loth  of  November  the  forts  and  town  surrendered. 
The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Strasbourg,  suffered  much. 
Their  dwellings,  for  the  most  part,  were  left  in  ruins  and 
many  of  the  survivors  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Mean- 
while Verdun,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  fifty-two 
hours  of  bombardment,  surrendered.  At  this  capitulation 
the  loss  to  the  French  was  considerable — 10,000  well- 
armed  soldiers  and  140  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  same 
time  Belfort  was  surrounded  by  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Tresckow.  This  fortified  town  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  most  important  strategic  point  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  Small  battles  were 
fought  daily  by  the  advanced  forces,  but  General  Werder 
continued  to  receive  reinforcements  and  to  organize  the 
new  army,  until,  on  the  ist  of  December,  his  lines  extended 
from  Neuenberg  on  the  Rhine  to  Briare  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Loire.  Facing  the  south  were  the  forces  of  Gen- 
erals Beyer,  Degenfeld,  Keller  and  Prince  William.  They 
had  fought  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the  Vosges  and 
were  ready  to  advance.     Several  battles  had  taken  place  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Oignon,  at  the  villages  of  Rioz  and  Stutz 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant achievement  was  the  capture  of  Dijon,  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  General  Beyer  required  of  the  municipality 
500,000  francs  as  an  indemnity  and  rations  for  20,000  sol- 
diers during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Republic,  were  in  an  almost  helpless  con- 
dition. They  had  no  military  organization  corresponding 
with  the  Landwehr  of  the  German  states,  and  consequently 
the  departments  were  not  prepared  for  self-defense.  More- 
over there  was  no  law  authorizing  the  existence  of  such  an 
organization  and  MM.  Cremieux  and  Glais-Bezoin,  dep- 
uties of  the  provisional  government,  seemed  powerless. 
The  people  did  not  comprehend  the  policy  of  the  ambi- 
tious King  of  Prussia.  It  was  only  after  the  interview  of 
M.  Favre,  at  Ferri^res,  and  the  fruitless  effort  of  M.  Thiers 
that  they  began  to  realize  the  deplorable  condition  of  their 
country.  The  Empire  had  placed  small  groups  of  soldiers 
in  the  forts  and  walled  cities  in  the  departments,  but  they 
were  otherwise  without  the  means  of  defense.  General 
Dupre,  with  a  small  reserve  force,  was  soon  under  the 
necessity  of  falling  back. 

General  Brosselles  had  been  engaged  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  reserve  corps  at  Lyons,  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Army  of  Lyons,  now  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
East.  Patriotic  efforts  were,  indeed,  made  in  the  depart- 
ments to  organize  battalions  and  regiments  ;  the  prefects 
encouraged  old  and  young  to  take  up  arms,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  government  to  fight  as  guerillas.  But  on  the 
1 2th  of  October  when  M.  Gambetta  took  charge  of  the 
organization  of  armies  as  Minister  of  War  ad  interim,  a 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  people  and  they  felt  that  a 
deliverer  had  come.  His  eloquence  electrified  all  who 
heard  him,  and  his  spirited  proclamations  and  orders  gave 
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them  confidence.  At  the  same  time  General  Garibaldi 
and  his  sons  arrived  at  Marseilles,  bringing  with  them  a 
handful  of  volunteers  ;  their  appearance  in  the  field  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  ultimate  victory.  Very  natur- 
ally the  people  assumed,  that  an  army  of  i  70,000  French- 
men could  not  be  retained  in  Metz,  even  if  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  they  hastened  to  join  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public. They  could  not  believe  that  Marshal  Bazaine 
would  not  also  proclaim  the  Republic.  His  ignorence  of 
the  Germans,  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  his  exalted 
pride  and  sottishness  appear  to  have  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  situation.  During  the  last  week 
of  October  a  culmination  of  disasters  threatened  to  engulf 
the  new  Republic.  These  were  the  plottings  of  Bazaine, 
the  surrender  of  Metz,  the  taking  of  Bourget,  the  attempts 
at  sedition  in  Paris  and  the  advance  of  the  Germans  in  the 
east. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  French  were  com- 
manded by  General  Cambriels  on  the  right  at  Besancon, 
General  Cremer  in  the  center  at  Dole  and  General  Gari- 
baldi on  the  left  at  Autun. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  segment  of  the  great  semi- 
circle. Soon  after  the  investment  of  Paris  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  army.  The 
I  St  Bavarian  corps  commanded  by  the  youthful  General 
Von  der  Tann,  supported  by  the  2  2d  Prussian  division 
and  a  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Prince  Albrecht. 
advanced  upon  Orleans.  The  forces  of  the  French  at 
this  point  were  commanded  by  General  Motterouge. 
The  Germans  were  confident  that  they  would  soon  defeat 
and  scatter  the  gai'dcs  mobiles  and  the  fra7ics-tireurs. 
After  making  several  attempts  to  defend  themselves  at 
Artenay  and  at  points  nearer  Orleans,  the  French  retreated, 
some  across  the  Loire  and  others  westward  along  the  right 
bank.     The  municipal  officers  surrendered  the  city  and  the 
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next  day,  October  13th,  General  Von  der  Tann  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  2 2d 
Prussian  division  moved  westward  upon  Chateaudun, 
bombarded  the  town  and  completely  destroyed  it  ;  the  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender.  The  same  division  moved 
northward  upon  Chartres  and  still  further  on  to  Dreux. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Gambetta  arrived  at  Tours  and 
began  the  organization  of  armies.  General  Motterouge 
was  succeeded  by  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  Gambetta  infused  a  new 
life  into  the  people.  Large  bodies  of  recruits  were  soon 
assembled  at  Bourges,  Tours,  Blois,  Vendome,  Le  Mans 
and  Le  Ferte.  These  constituted,  at  this  time,  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Army  of  the  West.  General  Von 
der  Tann  was  frequently  informed  of  the  presence  of  the 
extemporized  forces  of  the  French  on  the  south  and  west, 
but  he  stood  firm  until  the  9th  of  November  when  the 
French  advanced  with  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
result  was  the  battle  of  Coulmiers  in  which  the  French 
were  victorious.  General  Von  der  Tann  hastily  retreated 
from  Orleans  and  General  Aurelle  took  possession.  In 
this  engagement,  which  was  continued  from  early  morning 
until  night.  Admiral  Jaurequeberry  and  Generals  Borel  and 
Martin  de  Pallieres  distinguished  themselves.  Fighting 
took  place  in  the  morning  at  Marchenoir,  then  at  Bacon 
and  afterwards  at  Coulmiers.  It  was  an  unexpected  affair 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  was  as  humiliating  to  them 
as  victory  to  the  French  was  a  source  of  exultation.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  losses  on  each  side,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  venture  upon  a  state- 
ment. The  picket  lines  were  placed  twenty-five  miles 
nearer  Paris  and  the  French  occupied  the  heroic  town  of 
Chiteaudun,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  ruins.  Gen- 
eral Von  der  Tann  retreated  to  Artenay,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  there  waited  for  reinforce- 
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merits.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  came  to  his 
assistance. 

At  this  time  the  Army  of  the  Loire  extended  from  Briare 
on  the  right,  to  Chateaudun  on  the  left.  The  i8th  corps 
occupied  Gien,  Nevers,  Pithivieres  and  Montargis  ;  the 
I  7th  occupied  Chateaudun  and  the  towns  immediately  on 
the  southwest.  The  Army  of  the  West  consisted  of  ex- 
temporized regiments,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Keratry,  who  had  sailed  out  of  Paris  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber. Opposing  him  were  the  cavalry  of  Prince  Albrecht 
and  later  on  the  13th  corps,  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  On  this  portion  of  the  semi-circle 
the  French  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Germans  and  at 
Chateauneuf  the  bayonet  was  used. 

Meanwhile  the  surrender  of  Metz  took  place  and  five 
columns  of  Germans  set  out  for  the  interior  of  France. 
On  the  3d  of  November  Prince  Frederick  Charles  took 
command  of  three  of  these.  The  9th  corps  advanced  on 
the  right,  the  3d  in  the  center  and  the  lothon  the  left,  all 
of  them  taking  the  best  macadamized  roads  leading  south- 
ward. They  moved  at  an  average  rate  of  twelve  miles  a 
day.  The  cavalry  took  the  lead,  the  infantry,  artillery  and 
commissary  wagons  followed.  They  pressed  on  and  crossed 
the  headwaters  of  the  Marne  at  Joinville,  St.  Dizier  and 
Vitry — a  magnificent  body  of  men.  On  the  loth  the 
Prince,  following  the  3d  corps  and  surrounded  by  his  num- 
erous staff,  entered  Troyes.  This  old  historic  city  of 
45,000  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Aube.  There  were  yet  five  days 
of  marching  for  the  left  wing  and  ten  days  for  the  right 
before  any  serious  resistance  was  offered.  The  Franctireurs 
and  Mobile  Guards  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
Uhlans  and  Hussars  of  the  Germans,  but  the  former  were 
always  overpowered  by  the  latter.  On  the  20th  the  three 
corps  were  in  communication  with  the  forces  of  Von  der 
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Tann  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  the  mean- 
time, November  17th,  the  Germans  on  the  extreme  right 
advanced  upon  the  Army  of  the  West  and  after  the  battle 
of  Houdan  occupied  the  cities  of  Dreux  and  Chartres. 
Following  up  their  victory  they  soon  after  engaged 
the  PVench  at  Digny,  Nogent  and  several  other  places. 
Keratry's  extemporized  forces  were  thus  compelled  to  re- 
tire by  the  well-disciplined  troops  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  the  great  semi-circle  at  this  point  was  much  extended. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as  field  marshal,  now  took  com- 
mand of  the  German  forces  south  and  west  of  Paris  and 
arranged  them  in  the  following  order  :  The  loth  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Voigt-Rhetz,  was  placed  on  the 
left,  and  next  to  it  stood  the  3d  corps.  In  the  center 
stood  the  I  St  Bavarian  corps  and  then  the  9th  Prussian, 
and  on  the  right  was  the  13th,  under  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  The  Second  Army,  thus  reinforced,  formed 
a  battle  line  not  easily  broken  and  at  this  date  must  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Opposed  to  these  on  the  right  of  the  French  were  the 
1 8th  and  20th  corps  ;  they  defended  the  line  east  of  Orleans 
extending  as  far  as  Montargis  and  Chatillon  and  formed 
their  right  and  right  center.  The  15th  and  i6th  corps 
stood  upon  the  left  ;  the  former  was  occupying  the  heights 
of  Cercotte  and  the  latter  was  defending  Chateaudun.  A 
newly  formed  corps,  the  21st,  was  held  in  reserve.  The 
headquarters  of  General  Aurelle  were  at  Orleans  and  those 
of  the  Prince  at  Pithiviers. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  Field  Marshal  came  into  commu- 
nication with  Von  der  Tann  and  the  Grand  Duke  a  series 
of  movements  were  commenced  which  must  here  be  given 
in  brief.  The  Grand  Duke,  occupying  the  extreme  right, 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  F'rench  under  Keratry.  The  re- 
sult was  the  battles  of  Houdan,  Dreux,  Marville,  Chdt- 
eauneuf,  Digny  and  Ardelles  to   which  we  have  referred. 
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In  these  engagements  the  French  were  forced  back  with 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The  Army  of  the  West  fought, 
on  several  occasions,  with  the  bayonet  and  with  the  butt 
end  of  their  guns.  Keratry's  troops  were  demoralized  and 
could  not  recover  until  it  was  too  late  to  assist  General 
Aurelle  and  his  army.  At  the  same  time  a  movement  was 
made  on  the  extreme  left.  General  Voigts-Rhetz  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  the  right  of  the  French.  The 
result  of  this  movement  was  the  battle  of  Beaune  or 
Ladon,  in  which  there  were  probably  2,000  killed  and 
wounded  on  each  side.  This  occurred  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember. Then  followed  immediately  a  movement  in  the 
center,  the  Prince  taking  the  lead  on  horseback.  The  3d 
and  9th  corps  were  assisted  by  the  ist  Bavarian,  com- 
manded by  the  Grand  Duke,  on  the  right  and  the  loth 
corps,  by  Voigts-Rhetz,  on  the  left.  On  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Orleans  to  Paris  the  strength  of  both  armies  was 
concentrated.  The  9th  corps,  commanded  by  General 
Manstein,  moved  in  the  direction  of  Arteny.  The  cavalry 
of  the  I  St  Bavarian  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  in  the 
direction  of  Chartres  and  reported.  The  1 7th  French 
corps  resisted  the  advances  of  the  9th  German.  On  the 
3d  of  December  there  was  fighting  all  along  the  line  and 
General  Wittich  took  possesssion  of  Arteny.  The  French 
retreated  to  Chevilly  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. The  Prince  Field  Marshal  bivouaced  at  the  former 
place  surrounded  by  his  army.  The  3d  corps  occupied  the 
road  leading  to  Fontainbleau,  the  9th  the  road  leading  to 
Paris  and  the  ist  Bavarian  the  road  leading  to  Chartres. 
Chevilly  was  the  key  to  the  forest  of  Orleans  and  to  the 
city.  Early  in  the  morning  the  fighting  was  renewed,  the 
Heights  of  Cercottes  were  taken  by  the  9th  corps,  the 
Grand  Duke  assisted  on  the  right  and  the  3d  corps  on  the 
left.  On  both  sides  there  was  great  heroism  displayed  and 
very  many  lost  their  lives.     In  the  evening  the  German 
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forces  pressed  upon  three  sides  of  the  city — north,  east  and 
west.  The  Field  Marshal  bivouaced  in  the  village  of  Cer- 
cottes  and  at  noon,  on  the  5th  of  December,  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  proud  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loiret.  General  Aurelle  had  retreated  during  the 
night.  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
58  miles  south  of  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country.  It  has  now  been  twice  evacuated  and  twice 
captured.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  on 
both  sides  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  losses  in  these 
numerous  engagements  since  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Mar- 
shal, but  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  10,000  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  each  side.  General  Aurelle  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation.  Among  his  corps,  division  and 
brigade  commanders  who  distinguished  themselves  we 
may  name  Chanzy,  Jaurequiberry,  Martin  de  Pallieres, 
Sonis  and  Friant. 

The  great  bend  in  the  river  made  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  Army  of  the  Loire.  To  General  Bourbaki,  who  had 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  has  been  given  the 
eastern  part.  It  consists  of  the  15th,  i8th  and  20th  corps 
with  headquarters  for  the  present  at  Bourges.  To  Gen- 
eral Chanzy  has  been  given  the  i6th,  17th  and  21st  corps, 
with  headquarters  at  Vendome ;  he  is  supported  by  the 
Army  of  the  West.  In  the  meantime  the  government  at 
Tours  was  transferred  to  Bordeaux. 

We  pass  now  to  the  third  segment  of  the  great  semi- 
circle. Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Metz  a  part  of  the 
First  German  army  was  assigned  to  special  duty,  as  we 
have  said,  and  the  remaining  two  corps — the  ist  and  the 
8th — were  ordered  to  move  westward  on  diverging  lines. 
The  former,  under  the  command  of  General  Bentheim, 
advanced  rapidly  on  the  right,  passing  through  Montmedy, 
Sedan  and  Mezieres.  The  latter,  commanded  by  General 
Goeben,  advanced  on  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Verdun, 
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Reims  and  Soissons.  On  the  20th  of  November  their  cav- 
alry reached  the  valley  of  the  Oise  without  serious  oppo- 
sition. 

Until  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  his  army  there  had 
been  very  little  done  in  the  way  of  organization  for  defense 
in  the  departments  of  the  north.  A  few  days  before  this 
shocking  event  occurred,  General  Bourbaki  was  sent  out 
of  Metz  with  the  hope  of  ending  the  war  and  restoring  the 
Empire.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  made  with  the  im- 
prisoned Emperor ;  the  Imperial  family  was  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  Bazaine,  Bourbaki  and  Boyer,  in  command  of  a 
large  army,  were  to  defend  the  throne.  The  ambitious 
King  of  Prussia  was  to  add  only  Alsace  to  his  already 
large  possessions.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  programme 
which  General  Bourbaki  presented  to  the  ex-Empress. 
The  General,  it  is  known,  has  been  in  command  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  arud  his  sister  has  been  the  chief  lady-in- 
waiting  in  the  Imperial  family,  and  yet  he  could  not  induce 
the  ex-Empress  to  accept  the  proposition.  She  plainly  in- 
formed him  that  she  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Prince  Imperial.  She  knew  very  well  that  with  republi- 
can armies  in  the  field  this  programme  would  lead  to  a  civil 
war.  In  the  meantime  the  surrender  took  place  and  the 
General  hastened  to  Tours  and  tendered  his  services.  He 
was  not  a  paroled  prisoner  of  war,  though  the  Germans 
have  threatened  to  regard  him  as  such.  The  deputation 
immediately  sent  him  to  organize  an  army  in  the  north 
with  his  headquarters  at  Lille.  Until  the  2d  of  December 
very  little  was  known  of  what  he  had  done,  when  a  soldier 
of  his  army,  after  repeatedly  risking  his  life,  reached  the 
city  with  the  following  message  : 

Amiens,  November  30///. 

My  troops  are  ready  to  march  ;  I  have  with  me  artillery  and  cav- 
alry. I  will  follow  your  instructions.  There  are  no  Prussians  at 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  Chantilly  and  Gisors. 

BoURH.AKI. 
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Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Orleans,  by  General  Au- 
relle,  General  Bourbaki  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  East  and  General  Faidherbe  took  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  North.  The  latter  consists  of  two  extem- 
porized corps  which  have  been  making  an  effort  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Germans.  General  Faidherbe  has 
possibly  50,000  raw  recruits  under  his  command,  but  of 
their  organization  very  little  is  known  in  Paris  at  this  time. 

Two  pigeons  reached  Paris  recently  bringing  dispatches. 
One  was  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  other  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Figaro.  They  give  frightful  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  the  departments — "  Fields  devastated!  Famine 
and  distress  everywhere  !"  If  the  pigeons  could  speak 
they  would,  no  doubt,  say  they  had  not  been  farther  than 
Ferrieres.  The  Germans  cannot  frighten  the  Parisians 
with  dispatches  of  this  kind. 

Five  more  balloons  have  sailed  out  of  Paris,  making  in 
all  2>1'  The  Denis-P apin  rose  from  the  Orleans  railroad 
station  on  the  7th  inst,  at  i  o'clock  in  the  night.  A  sailor 
by  the  name  of  Domalain  was  aeronaut.  He  took  with 
him  three  passengers,  mail-bags,  pigeons  and  government 
dispatches  ;  they  were  safely  landed. 

On  the  nth  inst.  the  General  Renault  rose  from  the 
Northern  railroad  station  with  M.  Joinsery  as  aeronaut 
and  two  passengers.  One  of  their  twelve  pigeons  re- 
turned on  the  17th  inst.,  with  a  dispatch  in  cypher  for  M. 
Favre. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  Ville  de  Paris  ^2}X^d.  out  of  Paris, 
a  brief  account  of  which,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gaulois,  by 
M.  Delamarne,  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  : 

Wednesday,  14th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  received 
orders  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  the  next  day.  At  midnight 
I  reached  the  Northern  railroad  station  to  assist  in  filling  the  balloon 
which  was  also  to  carry  two  others,  strangers  to  me,  MM.  Morel 
and  Billebaut.     There  was  some  difficulty  in  inflating  the  balloon, 
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and  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  we  could  say,  Ldchez  tout! 
Vive  la  Republiqiie  !  We  suddenly  rose  to  the  height  of  800  metres 
and  we  discovered  that  instead  of  a  north-northeast  direction 
we  were  going  full  northeast,  which  would  take  us  into  the  country 
of  the  enemy.  As  we  crossed  the  lines  of  the  Prussians  two 
shots  were  fired  at  us  which  we  could  hear  very  distinctly.  I 
asked  one  of  my  companions  to  draw  up  the  lantern  which  was 
hung  under  our  basket  and  I  threw  out  one  of  our  bags  of  sand. 
We  immediately  rose  to  the  height  of  1,300  metres  and  sailed  at  this 
height  until  half  past  5  o'clock.  A  rainbow  accompanied  us  part 
of  the  time,  caused,  as  we  supposed,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  at  other  times  we  were  in  clouds 
which  seemed  to  move  as  fast  as  we  did.  At  6  o'clock  my  compan- 
ions imagined  that  they  saw  an  encampment.  At  7  o'clock  they 
said  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  that  the  music  was 
French.  I  said  to  them,  Are  you  very  sure  ?  I  will  descend  if  you 
wish,  but  you  must  take  the  responsibility.  We  delayed  for  a  fav- 
orable opportunity  when  a  lively  fusilade  was  heard.  Billebaut  be- 
lieved that  the  shots  were  by  francs-tireurs.  I  told  him  if  francs- 
tireurs  were  shooting  there  must  be  fighting  and  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  descend.  So  we  continued  on  in  our  course  another  half 
hour  when  we  perceived  a  fort  in  the  distance  with  three  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  large  ditch  filled  with  water.  I  believed  it  was  the 
citadel  of  Mezieres  but  I  feared  that  the  Prussians  occupied  it.  A 
forest  now  appeared  before  us  and  we  concluded  to  make  our  des- 
cent in  it,  thinking  it  might  be  a  safe  place  to  land  and  that  we 
might  escape  into  Belgium. 

Whilst  we  were  in  this  mood,  deliberating  what  it  was  best  to  do, 
there  appeared  before  us,  and  beneath  us,  a  mountainous  district 
covered  with  snow  and  what  seemed  to  be  glaciers.  We  were  com- 
pletely bewildered.  Were  we  in  Switzerland  ?  And  if  so,  would  it 
be  prudent  to  descend  ?  The  thought  of  landing  in  that  benign 
country,  free  to  all  proscripts,  dissipated  for  a  time  my  anxieties. 
It  was  now  10  o'clock,  we  had  passed  over  this  mountainous,  snow- 
covered  region  when  suddenly  our  companion,  Billebaut,  over- 
whelmed with  joy,  cried  out  :  The  land  !  I  opened  the  valve  and  we 
descended  within  50  metres  of  the  earth.  I  cut  the  twine  which 
held  the  guide  rope  and  the  anchor.  Several  times  the  basket  struck 
the  ground  and  we  discovered  that  we  were  going  too  rapidly  to 
make  any  further  efforts  to  land.  Two  country  men  saw  us  but 
they  were  frightened  and  ran.  We  called  to  them  but  the)'  would 
not  stop.     We  were  fearful  of  being  knocked  senseless  as  we  crossed 
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the  ridges  ;  on  several  occasions  the  mailbags  saved  us.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do  in  our  perilous  situation,  and,  without  consult- 
ing my  companions  who  were  holding  on  to  the  ropes  to  save  them- 
selves, I  threw  overboard  a  sack  of  sand.  The  balloon  rose  loo 
metres  or  more  above  the  earth  and  in  this  manner  we  sailed  along, 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  put  a  match  to  the  balloon 
and  blow  it  up  ;  but  we  now  approached  the  edge  of  a  forest  where 
the  wind  was  less  violent.  In  the  meantime  several  countrymen 
were  hastening  towards  us  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  and  among  them 
two  guards  of  the  forest  with  guns.  Where  are  we  ?  I  asked  them, 
Duche  de  Nassau,  they  responded  !  They  knew  we  were  from  Paris. 
One  of  them  seized  the  guide  rope  dragging  on  the  ground,  but  he 
could  not  hold  us.  The  balloon  rose  above  the  forest  but  the  bas- 
ket dragged  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  For  a  few  moments  we 
were  lodged  among  the  branches  and  the  men  took  hold  of  the 
guide  rope  and  the  anchor.  M.  Billebaut,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
we  were  in  a  helpless  condition,  caught  hold  of  the  limbs  of  a  tree 
and  climbed  out  of  the  basket.  But  M.  Morel  and  I  were  unwilling 
to  surrender  without  making  another  effort,  and  while  he  was  pitch- 
ing a  bag  of  sand  overboard  I  was  busy  cutting  the  rope.  The 
guards  of  the  forest,  who  discovered  what  we  were  doing,  fired  two 
shots  at  us,  but  neither  of  them,  thank  heaven,  took  effect.  Mean- 
while the  small  basket  in  which  the  pigeons  were  kept  was  upset 
and  they  all  escaped.  We  had  no  time  to  attach  a  message  to  any 
of  them.  Our  balloon  rose  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  the  weight  which  it  had  carried — one  passenger,  a 
sack  of  sand,  the  anchor,  pigeons  and  not  less  than  loo  pounds  of  rope. 
We  now  set  out  on  a  new  voyage,  hoping  to  find  a  country  in 
which  we  would  be  more  hospitably  received.  The  balloon  rose 
rapidly  and  the  earth  appeared  like  a  large  black  ball  beneath  us. 
Our  respiration  became  painful,  our  ears  were  gurgling  under  the 
pressure  of  blood  which  we  believed  was  escaping  from  them  ;  the 
veins  in  our  necks  were  so  much  swollen  that  we  feared,  at  every 
moment,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  effect  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  was  so  great  that  I  could  feel  it  a  long  time  after  our 
descent.  The  balloon,  in  its  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  dilated 
and  assumed  its  original  form.  This  was  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  the  gas  which  was  now  escaping  through  the  appendix.  After 
sailing  along  for  an  hour  or  more  we  discovered  that  the  balloon 
was  descending;  I  threw  overboard  our  last  sack  of  sand.  In  half  an 
hour,  knowing  that  we  would  soon  reach  the  earth,  I  cut  open  the 
large  sacks  of  letters  and   scattered  them  to  the  winds.     We  were 
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now  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Sinn,  not  far  from  Wetzler,  and  we 
concluded  to  drop  down  immediately,  and,  if  possible,  to  conceal 
ourselves  in  the  woods.  But  the  inhabitants  cf  the  country  saw  us 
descending  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  were  surrounded  and  made 
prisoners. 

Delamarne. 

The  German  and  French  newspapers  give  a  few  addi- 
tional items  of  information  concerning  this  perilous  voy- 
age. The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Herborn,  then  to  Cob- 
lentz,  afterwards  to  St.  Germain,  and  M.  Delamarne,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  very  dark  night,  escaped  from  the 
guards  and  entered  Paris  on  the  13th  of  January.  The 
two  passengers  remained  prisoners — the  one  was  a  civil 
engineer  and  the  other  an  ofificer  of  the  French  army. 

On  the  I  7th  inst.  two  other  balloons  sailed  out  of  Paris — 
the  Parmentier  at  1  o'clock  at  night  and  the  Gtitenberg  a 
half  hour  later.  A  dispatch  was  soon  afterwards  received, 
announcing  the  safe  landing  of  both  in  Normandy.  The 
latter  carried  MM.  d' Almeida  and  Levy  who  were  author- 
ized to  establish  a  new  system  of  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PARIS,   DECEMBER    26tH,    187O. 

The  Second  Great  Sortie — The  Cold  Weather  Interfered — A  Sad 
Christmas — A  Young  Elephant  and  Two  Camels  Killed  and 
Eaten — A  Midnight  Collation — Five  More  Balloons  Ascend. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  a  brief  description  of  the 
second  soy'-h'e £'^7tera/e  which,  also  resulted  in  a  failure, 
we  may  state  that  General  Thomas,  on  the  loth  inst,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  reorganized  eighty  battalions  of  Na- 
tional Guards  and  that  they  had  volunteered  to  serve  out- 
side the  walls.  Upon  this  announcement  others  hastened 
to  join  them,  and  on  the  12th  inst.  27  regiments  were 
formed,  each  containing  four  battalions. 

At  the  same  time,  a  council  of  the  government  which 
convened  in  the  Louvre,  created  three  division  and  six 
brigadier  generals  ;  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
army,  or  rather  in  the  three  armies,  which  are  now  in  and 
around  the  city. 

The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon 
Generals  Vinoy,  Exea,  Frebault  and  others  less  known 
but  possibly  equally  deserving.  All  this  was  taken  as 
evidence  that  another  sortie  of  the  organized  forces  of 
Paris  was  soon  to  be  made. 

The  failure  of  the  first  great  effort  to  force  back  the 
Germans  and  to  make  a  trouee  has  led  some  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  and  courage  of  the  Governor  and  others  to  doubt 
his  loyalty.  He  seems  to  have  very  little  confidence  in 
his  armies,  and  possibly  he  has  as  little  in  himself.  Had 
he  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  military  con- 
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/reres,  on  the  first  occasion,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  pontoon  bridges  were  not  in  readiness,  he  might  have 
been  successful.  While  the  bridges  were  being  laid  he 
might  have  ordered  General  Ducrot  with  150,000  men  to 
strike  another  point  in  the  circle  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, upon  the  north  or  upon  the  west. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  never  were  circumstances,  not 
even  in  Metz,  which  so  imperiously  demand  an  exhibition 
of  great  talents.  There  are  now,  inside  the  circle  of  iron 
which  surrounds  us,  about  350,000  well-armed  men  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  them  are  willing  to  purchase  victory 
with  their  lives.  A  thorough  concealment  of  plans  and 
rapid  movements  of  the  columns  will  be  necessary.  But 
what  has  General  Trochu  recently  done?  On  the  i8th 
inst.  he  directed  the  following  to  be  published  in  the  morn- 
ing journals  : 

Take  Notice :  That  at  noon  to-morrow.  December  19th, 
all  the  gates  will  be  closed. 

By  order  of  the  Governor. 

General  Schmitz, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Was  it  necessary  to  make  such  an  announcement  ? 
There  are  many  who  were  surprised  at  it  and  have  since 
abandoned  all  hope.  It  gave  the  sympathizers  and  spies 
a  few  hours  at  least  to  carry  the  newspapers  outside  the 
walls  and  the  Germans  two  or  three  days  to  prepare  for  an 
attack.  On  the  1 9th  all  was  quiet  in  the  city  and  the  people 
wondered  what  was  to  be  done  ;  nor  was  there  anything 
unusual  observed  on  the  20th  until  night  came  when  there 
was  great  activity.  The  buglers  assembled  the  battalions  ; 
the  home  guards  accompanied  the  mobilized  guards  as  far 
as  the  gates.  The  armies  moved  northward,  eastward 
and  westward  ;  they  advanced  upon  a  full  half  circle  ex- 
tending from  the  right  bank  of  the   Marne  on  the  east  to 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  on  the  west.  Pontoon  bridges 
were  not  required. 

The  morning  journals  of  the  21st  contained  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

"  December  2oth,  ii  d clock  p.  ;//. 

"  The  Governor  set  out  this  evening  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  as  important  military  operations  will 
be  commenced  to-morrow  at  the  break  of  day.  The  move- 
ments of  the  troops  have  been  operated  with  the  greatest 
regularity  and  there  are  more  than  100  battalions  of 
mobilized  National  Guards  outside  of  Paris." 

This  announcement  gave  rise  to  a  high  state  of  feeling 
and  there  was  much  comment  upon  the  situation  of  affairs. 
The  people  made  an  effort  to  persuade  themselves  that 
there  would  be  no  more  blunders  committed.  Every 
newspaper  had  something  to  say  ;  and,  although  the 
weather  was  unusually  cold  for  Paris,  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  hour  for  decisive  action  had  come. 

I  had  made  my  usual  hospital  visit  and  had  learned  from 

my  friend  Dr.  B that  the  fighting  would  be  north  of 

the  Marne  and  the  Seine,  so  I  set  out  in  company  with  my 
American  friends  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen  and  to  hear 
what  was  to  be  heard.  We  went  as  far  as  the  railroad  in- 
side the  walls,  and  from  it  we  could  see  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  direction  of  forts  Vincennes,  Nogent  and  Rosny, 
But  the  fighting  was,  at  least,  double  this  distance  from 
the  walls,  and,  of  course  we  could  see  nothing  of  it.  We 
could  only  hear  the  booming  of  cannon  in  the  distance. 
The  ambulance  wagons  and  the  little  steamers  which  ply 
upon  the  rivers,  were  bringing  in  the  wounded  until  a 
late  hour  of  night.  The  evening  journals  printed  the 
following  : 

"  December  21st,  2  d  clock  p.  in. 

"  An  advance  movement  was  made  this  morning  on  a 
grand  scale  from  Mont  Valerien  to  Nogent.      The  fighting 
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began  and  was  continued  at  all  points  with  chances  favor- 
able for  us.  One  hundred  Prussians,  taken  at  Bourget, 
were  brought  into  St.  Denis.  The  Governor  is  at  the 
head  of  the  troops." 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Schmitz. 

Of  the  movements  of  the  French  troops,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  we  can  only  give  a  brief  account.  The  Third  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Vinoy,  advanced  eastward 
up  the  north  side  of  the  Marne  and  at  10  o'clock  occupied 
the  plateau  of  Avron.  Of  the  generals  who  commanded 
under  him  we  may  mention,  Hughes,  Malroy,  Blaise,  Sal- 
mon and  Fave.  Their  divisions  and  brigades  advanced  in 
the  directions  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  Ville-Evrard,  Maison 
Blanche  and  Chelles.  The  advanced  columns  soon  dis- 
covered a  strong  force,  well  entrenched,  with  numerous 
concealed  batteries.  The  fighting  continued  until  night, 
but  without  seriously  disturbing  the  Germans.  During 
the  afternoon  there  were  many  indications  of  dissatisfaction 
and  cowardice  ;  and  the  next  day  several  officers  were  ar- 
rested and  have  since  been  court-martialed. 

The  afternoon  was  very  cold  and  General  Blaise,  in  at- 
tempting to  rally  his  troops  and  to  take  Ville-Evrard,  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  during  the  night.  General 
Fave,  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  Third  army,  was 
also  severely  wounded.  The  Germans  had  the  advantage 
of  the  French  ;  the  former  occupied  the  villages  and  towns 
during  the  night,  while  the  latter  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  open  field.  The  cold  continued  the  next  day  and  the 
French  found  it  necessary  to  retreat. 

This  effort  on  the  right  wing  of  the  French  was  merely 
intended  to  retain  the  Germans  at  this  point  of  the  semi- 
circle and  they,  no  doubt,  so  understood  it.  At  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  took  place  in 
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Ville-Evrard,  the  French  wishing  to  occupy  the  village. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  affair  on  both  sides  and  many  lost 
their  lives,  in  the  confusion,  by  the  fire  of  their  comrades. 
In  this  night  scramble  Brigadier  General  Blaise  impru- 
dently exposed  himself.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  no  doubt,  rode  to  the  head  of  his  brigade 
to  encourage  his  officers  and  men.  On  the  23d  inst.  the 
Government  published  a  series  of  resolutions  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  gallant  services  and  ordered  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

On  the  extreme  left  and  under  the  protection  of  Fort 
Valerien  was  the  corps  commanded  by  General  Noel. 
His  center  was  at  Buzenval  and  Longboyau,  his  left  at 
Montretout  and  his  right  touched  upon  the  great  bend  in 
the  Seine.  The  fighting  here  commenced  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Like  the  effort  upon  the  extreme  right  it 
was  only  intended  to  hold  the  Germans  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  point  of  attack. 

The  Second  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Du- 
crot,  occupied  the  center.  During  the  night  of  the  20th 
and  2ist  his  army  moved  out  in  three  columns,  upon  the 
three  principal  roads  leading  northward  and  eastward 
which  pass  through  St.  Denis,  Bourget  and  Bondy.  Ex- 
press men,  orderlies,  aides  de  camp,  couriers,  ambulance 
wagons  filled  with  surgeons,  brothers  of  the  Doctrine 
Chyitienne  and  wagons  loaded  with  stretchers  and  mat- 
tresses, followed  in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  floating 
batteries  descended  the  Seine  from  St.  Denis  and  bom- 
barded Epinay,  Orgemont  and  Enghien  which  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans.  The  honor  of  a  very  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  Stains  belongs,  it  is  said,  to  the  loth,  12th,  13th 
and  14th  battalions  of  xk^^  gardes  mobiles  of  the  Seine,  and 
to  the  62d  battalion  of  the  mobilized  National  Guards  of 
St.  Denis,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dautremont. 
After  taking   Dugny  and    Bourget    the   French    artillery 
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directed  its  fire  upon  the  second  line  of  defense  at  Pont 
Iblon  and  Blanc  Menil.  Bourget  was  taken,  house  by 
house  and  with  heavy  losses.  The  marines,  usually  put 
forward,  suffered  most  of  all.  Out  of  600  who  took  the 
lead  279,  nearly  one-half,  are  said  to  have  been  either 
killed  or  wounded.  The  134th  and  138th  regiments  also 
sustained  heavy  losses.  Eastward  from  Bourget  are  the 
villages  of  Drancy  and  Groslay,  where  the  French  used 
their  best  artillery,  but  without  gaining  any  advantage. 
Night  came  and  the  booming  of  cannon  could  still  be 
heard. 

We  translate  the  following  newspaper  paragraph  : 
"  Crowds  assembled  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  likewise  upon  the  boulevard  leading  to  the  park  of 
Chaumont.  Upon  these  elevated  points,  thousands  of 
curious  people,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  dampness, 
spent  the  whole  day.  The  first  of  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  Villette.  They  preserved  a  courageous  attitude. 
'  The  news  !  the  news  !'  cried  the  multitude.  '  All  o-oes 
well,'  responded  the  wounded.  They  related  what  they 
had  seen,  and  they  spoke  with  confidence  which  inspired 
the  people  with  hope  and  courage.  In  the  morning  the 
atmosphere  was  hazy,  the  sky  was  covered,  as  if  there 
would  be  snow.  At  i  o'clock  there  were  open  places  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  pale  rays  of  the  sun  descended, 
but  towards  night  the  cold  became  more  severe.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  five  degrees  below  zero, 
Centegrade." 

December  2 2d  came  and  the  people  of  Paris  knew,  as 
yet,  very  little  of  what  had  been  done,  but  no  one  supposed 
that  the  fighting  would  not  be  immediately  renewed.  The 
morning  journals  indulged  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory, 
though  all  agreed  that  the  severe  weather  was  unfavorable. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Vice  President  gave  the  following 
to  th.Q  Jon  7' Ji  a  I  Officicl : 


3IO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS. 

"  Three  o'clock  p.  m.  : — The  work  of  yesterday  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  operations.  It  has  not  given 
us  a  definite  result,  for  this  was  scarcely  possible.  But  it 
has  served  to  establish  two  important  facts,  the  excellent 
bearing  of  our  extemporized  battalions,  engaged  for  the 
first  time,  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  their 
comrades  of  the  army  and  of  the  mobiles,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  our  artillery  which  has  completely  covered  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  If  we  had  not  been  opposed  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  village  of 
Bourget  would  have  remained  in  our  hands.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Governor  of  Paris  is  in  consultation  with  the 
corps  commanders  concerning  ulterior  operations." 

Jules  Favre. 

The  Virit^  gives  an  account  of  the  council  of  war  im- 
mediately before  taking  the  field.  We  take  from  it  a  few 
sentences  as  follows  : 

"  The  last  council  of  war  presided  over  by  General 
Trochu,  day  before  yesterday,  was  very  important.  The 
commander-in-chief  revealed  his  plan  to  the  generals  and 
admirals  assembled  at  his  headquarters.  The  plan  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  assembly.  It  is 
said  that  the  President  captivated  his  audience.  Step  by 
step  Trochu  defined  the  military  and  political  situation 
with  a  breadth  of  view  and  with  an  eloquence  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  a 
general-in-chief  to  have  the  officers  placed  under  his  orders 
unanimously  endorse  his  views  of  a  campaign." 

On  the  2  2d  the  French  rested  upon  their  arms  with  the 
hope,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  Germans  would  be  provoked 
to  attack  them  in  an  open  field  fight.  This  idea  was  in- 
cluded, no  doubt,  in  the  plan  of  the  sortie,  but  General 
Von  Moltke  is  too  skilful  a  field  marshal  to  allow  his  sol- 
diers to  be  slaughtered  in  this  manner.      He  believes  rather 
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in  the  starvation  plan  of  subduing  his  enemies.  Napoleon, 
it  is  said,  believed  in  large  armies  and  rapid  movements 
and  Moltke  has  not  only  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
great  leader  of  campaigns,  but  he  has  brought  the  science 
of  war  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  any  strategist 
who  has  preceded  him.  General  Trochu  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  induce  the  Germans  to  advance  upon 
Paris,  and  consequently  has  ordered  a  retreat  all  around 
the  semi-circle. 

On  the  23d  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  throw  up  in- 
trenchments,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  at  this  date  there  is  but  little  hope  that 
another  sortie  will  be  undertaken.  The  Journal  Ojftcicl 
has  given  a  discouraging  view  of  the  situation,  on  account 
of  the  cold  weather  which  continues.  The  losses  of  the 
French  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  but 
they  are  probably  not  less  than  5,000  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing. 

This  is  the  hundredth  day  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  Snow 
covers  the  earth  and  ice  the  rivers.  The  mercury  has 
fallen  below  zero  in  the  Centegrade  thermometer — the 
only  kind  used  in  France  and  no  doubt  the  best.  Many 
soldiers  have  been  brought  into  Paris  from  the  picket  lines 
and  from  the  recent  battle-fields  with  frozen  hands  and  feet, 
and  some  have  died  as  a  consequence.  The  mortality  in 
the  city  is  very  great.  Starvation  threatens  the  poor. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  people  live  upon  army  rations 
and  another  fourth  is  supported  by  public  charity.  In 
many  houses  there  is  no  fire  except  for  culinary  purposes. 

Yesterday  was  Christmas — a  day  of  festivity  for  the  out- 
side world,  but  not  so  for  the  people  of  Paris.  What  a 
sad  Christmas  it  was  !  The  fond  recollections  of  former 
years  only  added  to  the  heaviness  of  the  heart.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  visits  of  Santa  Claus,  Christmas  trees  weighed 
down  with   fruits,  gilded  picture  books,  photographs  and 
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albums,  happy  greetings  of  friends  and  families  and  lastly 
tables  loaded  with  rich  viands — all  these  the  people  of 
Paris  had  to  forego.  Any  attempt  at  a  cheerful  observ- 
ance of  the  day  seemed  like  a  mockery. 

1  rose  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  slept  none 
during  the  night.  Indeed  I  have  not  slept  any  since  the 
last  week  of  November,  now  fully  three  weeks.  Nature's 
sweet  restorer  quietly  left  me  at  that  date  and  has  not  yet 
returned  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  best  means 
known  to  the  medical  profession  have  been  tried.  Rest 
and  a  hopeful  disposition  may  take  the  place  of  sleep. 

I  had  arranged  to  visit  the  church  of  St.  Roch  on  Rue 
St.  Honore,  not  far  from  my  lodging  place,  at  an  early 
hour.  Thousands  were  going  and  coming  and  the  church 
was  crowded.  The  service  consisted  chiefly  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist.  Several  clergymen  were  busily  en- 
gaged inside  the  chancel.  The  communicants  stepped 
forward  to  the  railing,  crossed  themselves  and  stood  for  a 
moment  until  their  turn  came.  The  officiating  priests,  oc- 
cupying each  a  portion  of  the  semi-circle,  placed  upon  the 
tonofues  of  the  communicants  a  wafer-like  substance  called 
bread,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  repeated  words  in  the  Latin  language 
which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
expeditious  method  of  celebrating  what  Protestant  people 
call  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  observed,  too,  that  there  was  no 
wine  given  to  the  communicants  which  is  an  evidence  of 
great  economy.  In  the  Roman  church  the  bishops  and 
priests  are  said  to  drink  the  wine,  first  for  themselves  and 
afterwards  for  the  people.  In  this  manner  it  is  maintained 
that  the  injunction,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  is  fulfilled. 

Many  of  the  churches  are  now  occupied  as  hospitals  ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  unusually  large  number  of  com- 
municants at  St.  Roch  and  also  at  the  Madeleine  which  I 
afterwards  visited.     One  cannot  do  more,  on  such  occa- 
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sions,  than  notice  what  is  upon  the  surface.  The  contrast 
between  the  officiating  ministers  and  the  people  is  here 
most  apparent.  The  law  of  the  church  requires  the 
former  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  style  of  their  dress, 
whilst  the  latter  are  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  ap- 
pear in  the  sanctuary  without  regard  to  personal  appear- 
ance— soldiers  and  civilians,  masters  and  servants,  the  rich 
and  the  poor — all  crowded  together.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  in  these  services  we  have  a  striking  exhibition  of  im- 
perialism in  the  church.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
grand  and  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  church  officials  so 
different  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  early  Christians  and 
of  the  Master  himself.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
motley  crowd,  servile  and  credulous  enough  to  believe  that 
the  wafer,  after  a  process  of  consecration,  is  the  real  body 
of  the  crucified  Christ,  so  sacred  that  it  must  not  be  touched 
by  their  unsanctified  and  polluting  hands. 

At  7  o'clock  I  was  in  the  restaurant  on  Rue  St.  Honore 
where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  for  a  bowl  of  choco- 
late (cJiocolat  an  laii)  and  two  or  three  white  rolls  which  can 
yet  be  obtained  for  a  sou  apiece,  making  in  all  six  cents, 
though  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  milk  is  not 
genuine.  At  this  place  we  have  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
half  an  hour  or  more  very  comfortably  and  of  reading  a 
morning  journal. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  visited  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  hospitals  every  day.  On  this  occasion  I  made 
a  Christmas  call"  upon  a  few  recent  acquaintances  at  the 
American  Ambulance — a  name  which  is  applied  to  the  ex- 
temporized hospital,  under  the  patronage  of  a  few  Amer- 
ican families,  with  whom  also  a  few  English  residents  are 
associated.  Mr.  Washburne  is,  of  course,  at  the  head  of 
this  good  work  and  Dr.  John  Swinburn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  had  much  experience  as  surgeon  in  our  late  civil  war, 
has  charge  of  it.     About  200  of  the  wounded,  French  and 
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German,  have  thus  far  been  placed  under  his  care  ;  and  it 
is  proper  to  state  that  he  has  been  recently  complimented 
very  highly  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  his  work.  To 
the  French  surgeons  the  American  plan  of  a  field  hos- 
pital in  the  winter  is  a  novelty. 

A  level  piece  of  ground  is  first  selected,  large  enough 
for  one,  two,  three  or  four  canvas  tents.  These  may  be 
each  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  broad.  A 
trench  is  dug  as  long  as  the  tent  and  deep  enough  to  con- 
tain a  stove-pipe.  At  one  end  a  stove  is  set  deep  in  the 
ground  and  at  the  other  a  chimney  is  erected.  A  floor  of 
loosre  boards  is  laid  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  so  that 
the  heated  atmosphere  under  the  floor  may  ascend.  Two 
rows  of  mattresses  are  laid  upon  the  boards  and  blankets 
are  used  for  coverings.  Twenty  or  more  wounded  or  sick 
soldiers  may  thus  be  comfortably  housed,  their  feet  nearly 
touching  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  tent.  Into  this 
kind  of  extemporized  hospital  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is 
admitted,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  hospital.  By  the  use  of  wood  in  the 
stoves  a  uniform  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  and  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 
The  sanitary  commission  furnishes  the  medicines  and  de- 
frays all  the  necessary  expenses.  Several  vacant  lots  were 
secured  for  the  purpose  not  far  from  the  Triumphal  arch 
on  Place  de  I'Etoile.  This  is  a  sphere  in  which  the  En- 
glish-speaking residents  of  Paris  may  exhibit  their  charity 
and  good  will. 

After  a  second  meal,  called  in  France  dejeune^^,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  English-speaking  countries  a  luncheon, 
I  set  out  on  my  afternoon  excursion  with  the  view  of  call- 
ing upon  a  few  American  friends  whom  I  had  engaged  to 
meet.  North  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  is  the  Russian 
church,  the  interior  of  which  I  desired  to  see,  but  the  Rus- 
sians have  very  generally  left  the  city  and  it  was  closed. 
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It  is  a  modest  but  handsome  structure  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. Near  by  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  the  sight  of  which  fully  compensated  for 
the  disappointment.  The  boulevards,  Courcelles  and 
Batignolles,  led  me  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre.  This 
is  one  of  the  three  large  cemeteries  in  Paris.  There  were 
many  groups  of  mourners  already  assembled  around  the 
open  graves  of  the  dead,  listening  to  the  last  words  of  con- 
solation and  eulogy.  In  the  other  two  large  cemeteries, 
the  Pere  Lachaise  on  the  east  and  Montparnasse  on  the 
south,  there  are  also  many  interments  every  afternoon. 
The  mortality  in  the  city  has  now  reached  3,000  a  week. 
The  classes  which  give  the  highest  mortality  rate  include 
the  extremes  of  life,  those  under  five  years  of  age  and 
those  above  sixty.  For  the  week  ending  November  20th 
412  deaths  were  reported  from  small-pox.  These  are 
always  buried  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  without  cer- 
emony. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  joined  my  friends — the 

Rev.  W ,   Dr.  S and  brother — all  of  us  Pennsyl- 

vanians,  and  after  salutations  and  happy  Christmas  greet- 
ings, which  could  only  be  pronounced  in  a  serio-comic  man- 
ner, and  a  free  exchange  of  opinions  as  to  a  speedy  closing 
up  of  the  war,  we  started  in  search  of  a  restaurant  in  which 
we  might  be  accommodated  with  a  good  dinner.  We 
were  all  agreed  in  this,  that  we  would  not  indulge  in  any 
extravagance.  Our  money  was  not  to  be  spent  in  a  lavish 
manner  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  Each  has  his  favorite  dining  place,  as  we  re- 
side in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  so  we  concluded  to 
patronize  a  new  one  not  far  from  the  Palais  Royal.  Our 
suspicions  were  realized  ;  neither  money  nor  entreaties 
could  induce  our  garfon  to  promise  us  anything  that  an 
American  desires  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  It  was — Pas  dc 
dindon — Pas  de  poulet — Pas  dc  cd^ri — Pas  de  cannebergc  ! 
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Instead  of  these  we  had  roasted  horse  meat,  a  small  dish 
of  potatoes,  excellent  wheat-bread  and  plenty  of  wine. 
Those  who  had  sufficient  foresight  and  had  house-room, 
in  which  to  conceal  a  moderate  quantity  of  everything 
that  is  useful  to  the  caterer,  sat  down  to  better  Christmas 
dinners  than  those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
restaurants.  But  what  may  we  say  of  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands who  stood  yesterday  in  line — the  coldest  day  of  the 
season — waiting  their  turn  patiently  for  a  modicum  of 
horse-soup,  issued  by  the  charity  of  the  city  ?  Had  they  no 
bread  with  which  to  complete  their  Christmas  dinner  ? 
Yes,  at  other  places  they  could  each  obtain  a  small  piece 
sufficient  merely  to  keep  starvation  from  the  door.  In 
every  ward,  long  rows  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
seen  every  afternoon  waiting  their  turn  for  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soup.  In  these  groups  I  have  seen  some  well- 
dressed  men  who  have  spent  their  last  franc  and,  being  un- 
able to  enter  the  ranks,  or  to  dig  in  the  trenches,  are  now 
compelled  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  The  greater 
part  of  them  belong  to  the  laboring  classes,  whose  occu- 
pation for  the  time  has  ceased  to  yield  them  a  pittance 
with  which  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of  meat. 
They  cannot  even  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  piece  of  the  dog, 
the  cat  or  the  rat  now  sold  in  the  markets  at  extravagant 
prices. 

In  the  memorable  sieges  of  Troy,  Babylon,  Carthage 
and  Jerusalem  the  people  suffered  much  and  many  lost 
their  lives,  but  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  at 
least  moderate  ;  there  was  neither  snow  nor  ice.  In  Paris 
we  have  hunger,  and  pestilence,  and  cold  weather,  and  a 
constant  dread  of  a  bombardment.  We  have  had  several 
very  pleasant  days  since  the  ist  of  December,  but  those 
who  are  natives  of  Paris  declare  that  the  weather  has  never 
been  so  cold  and  damp.  Yesterday  morning  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  fell  to  eleven  and  two-tenth  degrees 
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below  zero,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  middle  of 
winter.  In  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  this  would  be 
about  24  degrees  below  freezing  point. 

Here  we  may  gather  up  a  few  items  which  have  been 
omitted.  On  the  8th  inst.  Flourens  was  re-arrested  and 
this  time  placed  in  Mazas  to  await  his  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary court.  The  charges  preferred  against  him  are  dis- 
obedience and  cowardice. 

On  the  1 8th  inst.  the  flesh  of  a  young  elephant  and  that 
of  two  camels  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  chief  market  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  The  camels  were  purchased 
at  the  Zoological  Garden  for  1,500  francs,  and  it  is  stated, 
that  the  meat  was  sold  at  retail  prices  for  4,000  francs. 
The  government  gives  the  butchers  full  liberty  to  specu- 
late in  the  meat  of  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  dog,  the 
cat  and  the  rat  ;  hence  the  extravagant  prices.  The  laws 
of  the  city  forbid  the  sale  of  any  article  under  a  false  name 
and  for  so  doing  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed.  The  dog  must 
be  called  dog  and  the  rat  must  be  called  rat. 

On  the  same  day  a  lot  of  small  fishes  was  offered  for  sale 
in  the  Halles  Centrales  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  among  these 
were  a  few  carp  which  were  sold  for  $1.20  apiece. 

December  i8th  the  Paris  mint  began  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  with  the  words  R^publique  Fra^ifahc  and  the 
head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  impressed  upon  the  pieces. 
Political  sentiment  has  required  this  change.  M.  Arago, 
the  director  of  the  mint,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
Republic  of  1848  and  was  recently  Mayor  of  Paris,  fav- 
ored it,  and,  besides,  the  people  are  unwilling  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  ex-Emperor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mayors  of  the  twenty  wards,  on  the 
23d  inst,  it  was  agreed  to  distribute  500,000  francs  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  To  the  19th  ward  66,000  francs  were 
voted,  on  account  of  the  large  number  who  are  objects  of 
charity.     The  greater  part  of  the  money  is  given  for  the 
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purpose  of  sustaining  the  municipal  eating  houses  and  the 
places  at  which  soup  is  obtained  gratis  every  afternoon. 
There  are  now  nearly  500,000  persons  registered  who  are 
indigent  and  need  help.  This  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Paris  ;  and  although  500,000  francs  is  a  large 
sum,  it  scarcely  allows  more  than  a  franc  to  each  person. 
In  a  few  days  another  half-million  will  have  to  be  voted,  if 
a  capitulation  is  not  agreed  upon. 

On  the  24th  inst.  the  following  appeared  in  the  journals  : 
To  Mr.  Richard  Wallace  : 

Dear  Sir  : — "  The  noble  use  which  you  make  of  your 
fortune  in  favor  of  our  dear  country  affects  us  very  sen- 
sibly. Permit  a  few  citizens  of  Paris  who  certainly  repre- 
sent all,  to  thank  you  for  the  sympathy  you  exhibit  for  our 
brothers,  wounded  or  unfortunate.  The  history  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  generous 
Richard  Wallace." 

The  following  account  of  a  midnight  collation  appears 
in  the  journals  : 

"  A  dozen  officers  assembled  a  little  before  midnight  on 
Christmas  eve.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  in  the  ofifice 
of  the  mayoralty  of  Nanterre.  The  night  was  dark  and 
the  lamp  of  the  guard  was  the  only  light  which  could  cast 
a  suspicion  upon  our  group.  Our  rallying-word  was  Bis- 
marck !  At  a  quarter  before  twelve  we  were  ready  and  we 
set  out  for  the  house  which  screened  our  banquet.  This 
was  the  menu  :" 

Reveillon  Du  24  DeceiMbre  1870. 

(Avant-poste  de  Nanterre.) 

Hors-D'Oeuvres. 

Sardines — Safis  Sergcjits. 

Pas  de  beurre. 

Pas  de  radis. 

Entrees. 

Filet  de  cheval  aussi  cuit  que  possible. 

Pas  de  poisson. 
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Sorties. 
S'adresser  au  g^n^ral  Trochu. 

ROTIS. 

Cuissots  de  rats  a  la  crapaudine. 

Cotelettes  de  chien,  sauce  verte. 

Entrecotes  de  chat  a  la  bordelaise. 

Legumes. 

On  en  avait  jadis. 

Entremets. 

Bombes — du  Mont-Valerien. 

Dessert. 

Tout  ce  qu'  on  pent  desirer  en  imagination. 

II  y  aura  beau  coup  de  cafe. 

The  same  illustrated  journal  gives  a  wood-cut  of  a  group 
of  mobiles  flaying  and  quartering  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  struck  with  a  cannon  ball. 

Five  more  balloons  have  sailed  out  of  Paris  which  make 
in  all  42.  The  first,  called  the  Davy,  ascended  on  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  inst.,  at  5  o'clock.  It  landed  fortu- 
nately near  Beaune.  A  Bavarian  soldier,  who  is  said  to 
have  followed  it  was  captured  by  the  country  people. 

On  the  20th  inst,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Gen- 
eral Chanzy  rose  from  the  Northern  railroad  station.  The 
wind  was  very  violent,  and  nothing  at  this  date,  concern- 
ing its  fortune,  has  appeared. 

Whenever  a  balloon  ascension  is  to  take  place  M.  Ram- 
pont,  at  the  Hotel  des  Postes,  hastens  to  send  off  a  few 
trial  balloons  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of 
the  wind.  When  the  direction  is  unfavorable  the  depart- 
ure is  postponed  ;  on  the  contrary  when  it  is  favorable, 
orders  are  sent  immediately  to  the  station  at  which  the  as- 
cension is  to  take  place.  However,  in  spite  of  the  rough 
weather,  the  cold  and  the  snow,  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  December,  the  Godard  brothers,  according  to  orders, 
cut  loose  the  Lavoisier.  The  aeronaut  was  M.  Dedret,  a 
mariner,  who   took  with  him  all  the  letters- in  the  post- 
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office.  He  fortunately  landed  at  Beaufort  (Maine-et-Loire) 
near  the  army  of  General  Chanzy. 

On  the  23d  inst.  the  Ddivrance,  a  ballon-poste,  set  out 
at  I  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  the  Northern  railroad 
station.  The  aeronaut  was  M.  Gauchet.  He  made  a 
successful  voyage  with  M.  Reboul  who  took  with  him  little 
globes  intended  to  facilitate  correspondence,  by  water. 
M.  Deronard  added  a  small  basket  in  which  were  four 
pigeons — the  last  of  the  fifty  which  he  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege. 

A  brief  notice  is  given  of  another  balloon  which  rose 
from  the  workshops  of  the  Godard  brothers  on  the  24th 
inst.,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  called  the  7?<?z/^^/' 
de  Lisle,  a  very  large  one,  containing  3,000  cubic  meters 
of  gas.  It  was  freighted  with  business  men  who  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  city,  but  of  its  landing  we  have  no 
information. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARIS,    JANUARY    2ND,     187I. 

The  Bombardment  of  the  Forts  and  of  Mont  Avron — The  Mayors 
Dissatisfied — A  Census  Taken — A  Deep  Snow — Hard  Times — 
The  Scarcity  of  Provisions  —  High  Prices  —  The  Elephants 
Eaten — Dogs,  Cats  and  Rats  Killed — Large  Trees  Cut  Down — 
Three  More  Balloons — iErial  Navigation. 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  and  with  it  another  year. 
L  The  situation  of  affairs  in  Paris  is  not  improving. 
What  anxieties  !  What  sleepless  nights !  What  suffering, 
both  mental  and  physical  !  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
brave  people  in  circumstances  more  trying. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  incessant  booming  of  cannon — 
on  the  north,  on  the  east  and  on  the  south.  The  explo- 
sions seem  to  be  much  nearer  and  more  violent  than  here- 
tofore. W^hat  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Are  the  Germans 
making  an  effort  to  frighten  the  people  into  a  capitulation  ? 
Or  are  they  merely  shooting  away  the  old  year  ?  In  either 
case,  what  folly  !  But  may  they  not  be  preparing  to  bom- 
bard the  city  ?  Ah  !  yes,  this  is  really  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  bringing  forward  their  siege  guns,  whose  sweep, 
it  is  said,  reaches  a  mile  or  more  beyond  that  of  the  largest 
French  guns  on  the  forts. 

Bourcret,  on  the  northeast,  has  been  retaken  and  hundreds 
of  shells  are  falling  every  day  around  the  forts  on  the 
north.  General  Vinoy  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
plateau  of  Avron  on  the  east  and  the  shells  are  reaching 
forts  Noisy,  Rosny  and  Nogent,  and  on  the  south  a  terrific 
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bombardment  of  forts  Issy,  Vanves  and  Montrouge  is 
going  on.  Of  course  the  French  are  responding  from  these 
forts  with  all  the  vigor  that  is  possible  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
more  than  half  of  the  cannonading  is  on  their  side. 

Apparently  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  Parisians  a 
period  of  time  for  reflection  which  was  to  expire  with 
Christmas  ;  for  on  the  next  day  preparations  were  made 
for  an  advance  upon  the  city.  On  the  27th  ult.,  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bombardment  of  Mont-Avron 
commenced.  The  siege  guns  were  placed  in  a  semi-circle, 
as  at  Sebastopol  and  at  Charlestown,  and  the  bombard- 
ment continued  two  days.  According  to  the  French  ac- 
counts it  was  furious.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  Gen- 
eral Trochu  appeared  on  Mont-Avron,  and  being  convinced 
that  the  place  was  untenable,  ordered  General  Hugues  to 
remove  his  cannon.  The  next  day  the  12th  Saxon  corps 
occupied  it. 

As  now  appears  the  Germans  had  80  pieces  of  artillery 
placed  on  eligible  points — at  Raincy,  Maison-Rouge, 
Gagny,  Montfermeil,  Maison- Blanche  and  Noisy-le-Grand. 
The  French  claim  that  the  German  siege  guns  could  not 
be  discovered  on  account  of  the  snow  and  the  fog  rising 
from  it  ;  whilst  the  elevation  which  they  occupied  could 
be  easily  seen.  These  allegations  may  be  true,  but  the 
concentrated  fire  of  siege  guns  cannot  be  easily  resisted. 
A  French  journal  states  that  not  less  than  5,000  shells 
were  thrown  by  the  Germans  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  that 
many  of  them  were  of  large  size.  On  the  29th,  30th  and 
31st  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  on  the  east  was  con- 
tinued without,  however,  producing  any  serious  damage. 
The  French  infantry  withdrew  and  took  up  their  quarters 
between  the  forts  and  the  walls,  in  the  towns  and  villages 
which  have  thus  far  not  been  rendered  uninhabitable. 

Admiral  Pothuau  and  General  Beaufort,  both  division 
commanders,  have  sent  in  very  encouraging  reports,  con- 
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cerning   the  behavior  of  their   troops.      Admiral   Saisset 
and  General  Ribourt  have  likewise  reported  very  favorably. 

The  Governor,  on  the  30th  ult.,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  and  to  the  several  branches  of  the  army, 
contradicting  the  report  that  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment are  not  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  has  produced 
a  very  favorable  impression.  General  Trochu,  if  he  is  not 
a  great  military  leader,  is  at  least  a  very  skilful  writer. 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  31st.,  at  which  most  of 
the  prominent  generals  were  present,  including  Vinoy, 
Ducrot,  Ronciere,  Bellemare,  Thomas,  Tripier  and  Guyot, 
it  was  agreed  that,  in  the  future,  the  important  movements 
of  the  armies  should  be  referred  to  the  corps  and  division 
generals,  as  well  as  to  Admirals  Pothuau  and  Saisset. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  Communists — 
their  meetings,  their  club-rooms  and  their  folly.  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  a  member  of  the  Government  and  Mayor  of  Paris, 
keeps  a  close  watch  upon  them.  They  still  insist  that  the 
municipal  government  should  be  united  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense.  Prior  to  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber the  mayors  and  adjuncts  assembled  in  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  the  City  Hall  ;  but  after  that  date  they 
met  at  4  o, clock.  The  conduct  of  some  of  them,  however, 
became  outrageous,  and  the  Government  discontinued 
their  meetings.  Protests  were  of  course  made  against  this 
act  of  the  Government,  and  M.  Ferry,  the  president  of  the 
council,  was  entreated  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  28th  ult. 
But  as  M.  Favre  desired  an  interview  with  the  mayors,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  meeting  was  deferred  until 
the  next  day  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  mayors 
alone.  When  the  hour  came  M.  Ferry  was  surprised  to 
see  the  adjuncts  present  ;  but  after  a  conference  with  M. 
Clemenceau,  took  no  notice  of  it  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  mayor  of  the  19th  ward,  M.  Delescluse, 
took   the  floor,  and  without  any  notice  being  given   pre- 
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ferred  charges  against  General  Trochu  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  of  National  Defense.  In  support 
of  these  charges  he  began  an  abusive  speech  which  was 
listened  to  very  impatiently.  M.  Vacherot,  also  a  mayor, 
followed  him  and  refuted  the  charges  one  after  another. 
M.  Clemenceau  and  several  of  the  adjuncts  sustained  the 
propositions  of  M.  Delescluse,  maintaining  especially  the 
right  of  the  municipal  government  to  assist  in  the  defense 
of  Paris.  When  all  the  mayors  and  adjuncts  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  M.  Favre  took  the  floor  and  in  a  very 
able  manner  reviewed  the  history  of  the  siege.  He  stated 
that  General  Trochu  was  not  altogether  exempt  from 
blame  ;  that  he  was  a  true  and  loyal  Frenchman,  how- 
ever— that  he  was  friendly  to  the  Republic  and  would 
guarantee  its  triumph. 

The  minister's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause, 
as  at  the  close  of  it  he  said  that  there  was  a  rumor  cur- 
rent (though  he  had  no  official  information  on  the  subject) 
that  the  army  of  the  Loire,  after  being  defeated  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  Von  der  Tann,  was  not  more  than 
twelve  leagues  from  Paris. 

The  mayors  were  about  to  disperse  when  M.  Delescluze, 
who  is  irrepressible,  took  the  floor,  and  with  great  energy 
attempted  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign affairs.  But  M.  Vacherot,  who  is  an  able  speaker, 
replied  in  a  very  forcible  manner  and  silenced  the  noted 
communard. 

Before  the  adjournment  M.  Favre  announced  that  an- 
other meeting  of  the  mayors  would  be  called  in  a  few  days. 

Louis  Blanc,  who  is  a  moderate  communist,  has  criti- 
cised the  direction  of  the  armies  of  Paris  in  a  very 
courteous  manner.  Many  journals  have  reproduced  his 
article. 

Edgar  Quinet,  who  writes  every  day,  is  a  much  more 
prudent  contributor.     He  resided  for  nearly  twenty  years 
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at  Veytaux,  Switzerland,  as  a  prescript  ;  but  he  now  seems 
to  be  happy.  He  writes  not  only  for  Paris  but  for  the  de- 
partments. The  balloons  take  out  the  newspapers  nearly 
every  day,  but  unfortunately  they  bring  none  back. 

Occasionally  a  French  journal  reaches  Paris  and  some- 
times a  foreign  one.  These  give  us  some  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  busy  world  outside.  Yesterday  a  copy  of 
the  Afom^eu7^  Priissz'en  mside  its  appearance  in  the  city.  It 
is  published  every  day  at  Versailles  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  German  soldiers.  The  following  was  translated  into 
the  French  from  it  : 

"  One  of  the  amusements  of  the  Parisians  (they  have 
many  such)  is  that  of  giving  names  to  their  marine  pieces 
of  long  range.  They  call  one  of  them  Josephine,  another 
Marie-Jea7ine  and  the  last  was  baptized  VaUrie.  They  in- 
dulge in  many  jokes  concerning  them,  such  as  Josiphine 
is  sick,  CUmentine  has  a  bad  cough,  Marie-Jeanne  is  angry, 
what  a  bad  character  she  is — always  crying  !" 

A  census  was  taken  durincr  the  month  of  December  and 
a  report  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  twenty 
wards  has  just  appeared  in  the  journals.  The  i6th  ward 
contains  the  smallest  number — 44,034  ;  and  the  i  ith  ward 
the  largest  number — 183,723.  For  the  whole  city  the  cen- 
sus gives  2,005,709.  The  army,  the^-^r^^  7nobile  and  the 
seamen  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  In  round  num- 
bers there  are  about  2,200,000  souls  inside  the  German 
lines. 

At  this  date,  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  we  may  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  mortality  in  Paris  and  of  the  dis- 
eases which  have  prevailed  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic.  Commencing  with  the  first  week  after  the  4th 
of  September,  we  find  the  mortality  a  little  below  1,000 
(981).  Since  this  time  it  has  gradually  risen  above  3,000 
a  week  (3,280).  The  disease  which  has  given  the  people 
and  the  medical    prosession    most  concern    is   small-pox. 
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The  mortality  from  it  during  the  first  week  was  1 16  ;  from 
this  it  has  risen  to  454  a  week.  The  other  three  diseases 
which  have  prevailed — bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  typhoid 
fever — have  run  on  nearly  parallel  lines.  Starting  with  a 
loss  respectively  of  about  45  a  week,  the  reports  now  show 
a  mortality  by  each  disease  of  250  a  week.  The  other 
diseases  which  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  death- 
rate,  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  last  year  are  diar- 
rhea and  dysentery.  The  loss  from  the  former  has  not 
risen  above  icx)  a  week,  nor  has  that  of  the  latter  risen 
above  45  a  week.  The  aggregate  loss  of  3,280  during  the 
last  week  and  the  present  sanitary  conditions,  especially 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  plainly 
indicate  a  still  greater  mortality. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  slaughter  of 
horses,  mules  and  asses — to  the  registration,  inspection 
and  uses  made  of  them.  The  number  slain  every  day  is 
now  about  600  ;  the  government  claims  absolute  control 
over  them,  even  to  the  use  of  their  blood  and  bones  ;  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  them  for  exist- 
ence. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  laid  in  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
which  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  me  in  some  unforeseen 
emergency,  and  lately  I  was  induced  to  apply  for  a  coupon 
card  which  will  secure,  at  regular  prices,  a  nice  piece  of 
horse-meat,  if  I  choose  to  attend  market.  Thus  far  there 
has  been  no  necessity  for  using  it,  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  market  when  convenient. 
Under  the  Empire,  as  well  as  under  the  Republic,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  great  central  market  of  the  city 
called  the  Halles  Centrales.  But  recently  I  witnessed,  in 
the  market  of  St.  Honore,  not  far  from  my  place  of  lodg- 
ing, a  scene  which  I  am  free  to  say  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind.  You  must  imagine  a  building  large 
enough  for  five  or  six  thousand  purchasers.     Snow  had 
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fallen  during  the  night  and  in  the  morning  it  was  shoveled 
up  in  great  heaps  so  that  the  people  could  more  easily 
enter.  The  butchers  were  all  busy  at  work  cutting  up  the 
quarters  of.  the  horses  lying  upon  the  benches,  and  the 
people  were  passing  along  under  the  protection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  police  and  making  their  purchases.  Each  one 
presented  a  coupon  card  which  indicated  the  number  of 
portions  that  might  be  received.  Although  I  was  in  the 
crowd,  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  purchase  anything 
(indeed  there  was  very  little  for  sale  except  horse-meat), 
so  I  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  a  large  pile  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  legs  of  animals,  and  I  discovered  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  The  butchers  had  removed  them  from 
the  body  at  the  usual  place  of  excision,  six  inches  above 
the  knee,  or  the  hock,  and  had  allowed  the  hide  to  remain. 
The  legs  had  been  boiled  or  steamed  so  that  the  hair  and 
the  hoofs  were  easily  removed,  and  they  looked  very  clean 
and  white.  Some  of  the  butchers  were  sawing  them  into 
pieces,  five  or  six  inches  long,  whilst  others  were  splitting 
the  bones  and  feet  into  still  smaller  pieces  and  were  selling 
them  to  the  poorer  classes  who  have  not  yet  spent  all  their 
money.  If  we  did  not  know  that  an  intense  love  of  country 
leads  a  brave  people  to  make  great  sacrifices,  and  that 
starvation  leads  to  cannibalism,  we  would  feel  indignant 
towards  a  government  which  justifies  such  economy.  A 
schedule  of  prices  has  been  arranged  for  every  part  of  the 
horse,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  imposition,  and,  as  far 
as  any  one  can  discover,  none  but  sound  animals  are 
slaughtered.  Chemistry  teaches  that  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition are  abundant  in  the  bones,  even  of  horses,  though 
the  soup  made  from  them  may  rjot  be  as  palatable  as  that 
made  from  the  bones  and  flesh  of  other  animals. 

The  destitution  of  Paris,  at  this  date,  may  be  more  ac- 
curately expressed,  if  we  abbreviate  a  report  which  has 
been  recently  given  to  the  public.      It  pertains  only  to  the 
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charity  of  the  9th  ward,  and  merely  to  one  branch  of  it — 
the  municipal  kitchens.  There  are  eight  of  these  in  the 
ward  which,  according  to  the  late  census,  has  102,215  in- 
habitants. Soup  made  from  the  boiled  bones  of  the  slain 
horses,  and  small  pieces  of  bread,  are  here  distributed  to 
the  poor.  From  the  15th  of  October  to  the  close  of  the 
month,  there  were  7,800  portions  distributed  ;  and  during 
the  month  of  November  there  were  351,000  portions  dis- 
tributed. At  present  there  are,  on  an  average,  1 8,000  por- 
tions distributed  every  day.  The  expenses  per  month  are 
now  90,000  francs,  most  of  which  is  contributed  by  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  ward.  Coupon  cards  must  be 
presented,  which  are  renewed  every  week.  The  people 
must  stand  in  line,  these  cold  winter  days,  and  wait  their 
turn,  under  the  direction  of  the  police.  If  we  now  multi- 
ply these  figures  twenty  times  we  will  have  the  aggregate 
of  this  branch  of  charity  in  the  city  at  this  date.  Passing 
from  one  ward  to  another,  in  my  afternoon  excursions,  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  these  pitiable 
scenes.  In  these  groups  are  the  aged  and  the  young,  male 
and  female,  who,  alike,  are  constrained  to  ask  for  and  ac- 
cept a  charity  which,  in  ordinarv  circumstances,  they  would 
despise. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor, 
of  which  many  might  be  given,  we  translate  the  following  : 

"  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  December  27th,  a  half- 
starved  horse  fell  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  faubourg 
La  Villette,  and  the  driver,  after  calling  to  his  assistance 
a  few  city  loungers,  was  unable  to  raise  him  upon  his  feet. 
A  butcher  came  and  proposed  to  purchase  him  for  the 
municipal  slaughter  house.  Immediately  he  received  the 
coup  de  grace  and  the  butcher  went  in  search  of  a  cart. 
He  had  scarcely  turned  his  back  when  the  crowd  raised  a 
hurrah  and  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  horse. 
Every  one  wished  a  piece  of  him.     Men,  women  and  chil- 
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dren  gathered  around  the  carcass  like  a  group  of  savages 
with  knives  in  their  hands.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
there  remained  nothing  of  the  animal  but  the  hide  and 
bones." 

Instances  of  this  kind  of  desperation  are  becoming  num- 
erous. Those  who  have  for  sale  provisions  of  any  kind 
must  place  them  in  the  care  of  the  police,  and  those  who 
have  made  purchases  in  the  markets  take  the  risk,  in  some 
parts  of  the  city,  of  losing  them  before  they  reach  home. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
are  now  suffering  from  hunger,  obliged,  as  they  have  been, 
during  the  last  month,  to  live  upon  soup  and  the  small 
amount  of  bread  furnished  by  the  municipality. 

The  well-to-do  classes  of  the  people  fare  much  better. 
They  have  money,  and  there  are  still  three  sources  from 
which  they  can  replenish  their  cellars  and  their  pantries. 
We  may  abridge  what  has  recently  appeared  in  a  daily 
journal  : 

'  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  now  very  scarce  and  the 
prices  of  articles,  not  regulated  by  the  government,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  those  who  have  plenty  of 
money.  Potatoes  are  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 
Small  heads  of  cabbage  are  sold  at  $1.20  apiece.  Lard  is 
very  scarce  at  $1.40  a  pound.  Ham  has  been  sold  at 
$2.00  a  pound.  Blood  pudding  (horse  meat)  is  execrable 
at  25  cents  a  pound.  Fresh  butter  is  very  scarce  at  $7.00 
to  $8.00  a  pound.  Eggs  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  piece.  A 
turkey  was  sold  at  $25.00 ;  a  goose  at  $17.00  ;  a  chicken 
at  $5.00  ;  a  pigeon  at  $1.60  ;  a  hare  at  $13.00  ;  a  rabbit 
at  $5.00  and  a  duck  at  $6.00.  These  are  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles offered  for  sale  on  the  one  hundred  and  third  day 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.  We  will  preserve  them  as  a  pre- 
cious souvenir  when  we  shall  be  delivered  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  Prussians." 

The  rich  have  also  access  to  the  Jardin  de  Plantes  where 
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there  are  many  quadrupeds  and  birds,  natives  of  other 
countries.     Concerning  these  we  translate  the  following  : 

"  Many  animals  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  have  already 
been  eaten  and  digested  by  the  Parisians.  A  butcher,  on 
boulevard  Haussmann,  who  has  taken  up  the  specialty 
of  providing  exotic  meats  for  consumption,  has  recently 
crowned  his  work  by  the  purchase  of  three  elephants.  It 
is  said  that  he  paid  27,000  francs  for  them.  In  a  few  days 
the  meat  of  the  elephant  will  be  much  talked  about." 

Since  the  28th  ult.  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
criticisms  concerning  the  slaughter  of  foreign  animals  and 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  preparing  their  flesh  for 
the  table.  The  sacrifice  of  the  two  large  elephants — Cas^ 
tor  and  Pollux — has  certainly  been  the  event  of  the  week. 
An  illustrated  journal  represents  the  butchers  shooting 
them  in  the  eyes  with  explosive  balls.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  such  balls  were  used,  though  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shoot  them  in  the  eyes.  "The  elephants  have 
really  become  the  lions  of  the  day." 

M.  Dumontreil  gives  also  an  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  elks,  antelopes  and  kangaroos  and  a  large  bird  not  un- 
like the  ostrich,  called  the  cassawary,  a  native  of  Asia  of 
which  a  large  number  may  be  easily  spared.  Should  the 
siege  be  continued  all  the  foreign  quadrupeds  and  bipeds 
will,  no  doubt,  be  slaughtered  and  eaten.  The  govern- 
ment places  no  restrictions  upon  the  slaughter  of  exotic 
animals  except  that  of  a  special  license  to  engage  in  the 
business.  The  flesh  of  some  of  them  sells  at  extravagant 
prices.  The  epicureans  of  Paris  have  now  an  opportunity, 
as  they  never  had  before,  to  indulge  their  tastes  for  novel- 
ties. They  no  longer  address  each  other  in  the  ordinary — 
Comment  cela  va-t-il?  How  goes  it?  But  Qit  as-tu 
mangi  ce  matin  ?     What  had  3'ou  to  eat  this  morning  ? 

But  there  are  other  species  of  animals  much  better 
known  to  the  people,  the  flesh  of  which  can  only  be  ob- 
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tained  by  those  who  have  money.  I  refer  to  the  dogs, 
the  cats  and  the  rats  of  the  city.  It  is  now  a  full  month 
since  these  quadrupeds  began  to  be  utilized.  Two  reasons 
have  been  given  why  they  should  be  sacrificed.  The  first 
is  that  they  may  stop  eating  and  the  second  is  that  the 
Parisians  may  have  a  greater  variety  of  meats  on  their 
tables.  Sanitarians  assure  the  people  that  in  these  ways 
these  domestic  animals  will  be  most  useful  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  siege. 

The  traffic  in  the  flesh  of  these  animals  has  given  rise 
to  a  third  specialty  among  the  butchers.  To  engage  in  it 
a  special  permit  is,  of  course,  necessary.  The  govern- 
ment exercises  its  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraud.  Each  kind  of  meat  must  be  labeled,  but  it  may  be 
sold  at  any  price.  In  every  ward  there  are  several  shops 
in  which  these  meats  may  be  purchased,  and  there  is  pos- 
sibly nothing  witnessed  in  Paris  at  this  time  more  amusing 
than  the  behavior  of  the  purchasers  and  bystanders  in 
front  of  the  shops.  The  dogs,  the  cats  and  the  rats  are 
hung  up  by  the  neck  or  the  legs  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  merchant.  A  pound  of  the  dog  or  the  cat  is  sold  for 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  cents,  and  a  plump  rat  for  half  a 
dollar. 

A  few  days  ago  two  shopkeepers  sold  as  venison  the  quar- 
ters of  a  large  dog,  but  were  soon  after  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  days'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $5.00  each. 

Fortunately,  for  the  Parisian  world,  good  wheat  bread 
is  yet  abundant.  Flour  and  wood  are  distributed  regularly 
to  the  bakers  and  they,  in  turn,  supply  the  people  of  the 
several  wards  with  the  "  staff  of  life."  The  price  of  bread 
is  yet  very  reasonable  ;  to  every  family  a  coupon  card  is 
issued  and  this  must  always  be  presented. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  two  classes  of  persons 
were  specially  provided  for — the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  children.     For  the  benefit  of  the  former  a  few  thousand 
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fat  cattle  were  reserved,  but  these  have  been  diminishing 
until  a  small  number  remain,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter  a  few  thousand  milk  cows  were  reserved.  Children 
under  five  years  of  age  cannot  easily  pass  through  the 
winter  season  without  fresh  milk.  Even  with  this  wise 
provision  the  mortality  in  this  helpless  class  is  very  great. 

But  what  has  added  most  to  the  severity  of  the  situation 
is  doubtless  the  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  began  to  fall  on  the  21st  ult. 
and  has  continued  low  \mtil  the  present.  There  is  very 
little  fire  in  the  houses  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  fuel.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  detailed  dur- 
ing the  last  week  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  in  the  parks, 
gardens  and  boulevards.  The  Champ  Elysees  has  already 
lost  many  of  its  stately  elm  and  maple  trees.  They  are 
taken  out  by  the  roots  and  every  branch  and  chip  is  gath- 
ered up  and  converted  into  fuel. 

During  the  last  week  three  more  balloons  sailed  out  of 
Paris,  making  in  all  45.  They  took  out  large  bales  of 
newspapers  and  letters  for  the  government. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  Tourville  rose  from  the  Orleans 
railroad  station  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  moved  in 
a  southwestern  direction.  The  aeronaut  was  a  mariner 
named  Montet. 

On  the  29  ult.  the  Bayard  rose  from  the  same  station 
and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  morning.  The  aeronaut  was 
a  sailor  named  Reginensi.  He  landed  safely  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  not  far  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  31st  ult.  the  Armee  de  la  Loire,  a  large  postal 
balloon,  sailed  out  of  Paris.  It  likewise  took  a  southwest- 
ern direction  and  landed  safely  near  Le  Mans. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  inventive 
talent  of  the  French  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
balloons  which  promised  not  only  to  carry  the  agents  of 
the  government  and  mailbags  out  of  Paris  but  to  return 
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with  them.  Companies  were  organized,  subscriptions  were 
solicited,  workshops  were  estabHshed  and  experiments  were 
made — all  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  aerial  navigation.  We  have  frequently  seen  the  out- 
lines of  these  aerial  machines  on  exhibition  upon  the  bou- 
levards with  invitations  appended  to  become  contributors. 
There  have  already  been  large  sums  of  money  spent  with 
the  hope  of  overcoming  the  numerous  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Two  kinds  of  these  machines  have  been  devised — 
one  to  be  inflated  and  elevated  by  the  ordinary  gas  of  the 
city,  and  the  other  by  hot  air. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  sail  against  the  wind,  but  to  move 
with  it  and  merely  modify  the  course  of  the  balloon.  The 
company  organized  by  the  Montgolfier  brothers  adopted 
the  hot-air  system  of  aerial  navigation,  and,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  announced  that  there  would  be  a  delay  of  a  few  days, 
as  the  lading  was  not  yet  complete.  Packages  of  news- 
papers, letters,  etc.,  are  requested  to  be  left  at  No.  50 
Boulevard  Haussmann.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  room 
yet  for  one  passenger.  The  hot-air  system,  it  is  supposed, 
will  give  the  best  results ;  but  as  no  one  has  ever  made  a 
voyage  in  a  balloon  of  this  kind  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  The  French  were 
the  first  aeronauts,  as  well  as  the  first  photographers,  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  flying  machine  cannot 
be  made.  Since  the  siege  they  have  brought  the  art  of 
microscopic  photography  to  such  perfection,  that  they  im- 
agine they  can  not  only  fly  out  of  Paris  but  fly  back  again. 
Observing  the  course  of  the  winds,  as  shown  on  the  maps, 
they  propose,  after  sailing  out  of  Paris,  to  enter  the  cur- 
rent which  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  besieged  city.  In 
the  great  semi-circle,  on  the  south  and  west,  there  are 
points  which  might  be  selected,  as  at  Nevers,  Tours,  Le 
Mans,  Alen9on  and  Rouen,  from  which  a  return-ascension 
might  be  made.     There  is  no  necessity,  as  it  is  alleged,  of 
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rising  more  than  a  mile  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so 
that  on  a  clear  day  the  armies,  towns  and  villages  may  be 
easily  recognized.  It  will  be  a  great  victory  for  the 
French  if,  through  the  siege  of  Paris,  we  shall  have  become 
familiar  with  aerial  navigation. 

Thus  far  the  Parisian  population  has  been  dependent 
upon  the  secret  service  and  the  pigeons  for  information 
from  the  outside  world.  The  difificulties  are  numerous ; 
chief  of  which  are  the  distance,  which  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  the  cold  weather.  The  Government  has 
been  in  great  need  of  information  from  the  deputation  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  advance  without  it. 
Before  the  river  was  frozen  over  the  body  of  a  man  was 
discovered  floating  in  the  river.  It  was  immediately  drawn 
to  the  shore  and  recognized  as  a  well-known  scout  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government.  While  fording  the  river  he 
was  shot  in  the  body  and  not  being  able  to  help  himself 
was  drowned.  This  branch  of  the  service  has  been  very 
useful  to  the  siege,  "but  the  vigilance  of  the  Germans  can- 
not always  be  eluded.  The  Mayor  of  Paris  has  received 
the  following  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  liberality  of 
the  millionaires  of  the  city : 

Paris,  December  31,  1870, 
Dear  Sir  : — In  view  of  the  cold  of  the  season,  so  severe  and  .per- 
sistent, we  have  thought  that  the  best  way  to  aid  those  needing  as- 
sistance, would  be  by  a  distribution  of  warm  clothing.  I  have  con- 
sequently the  honor  of  addressing  you,  as  much  in  my  own  as  in 
the  name  of  my  brothers,  and  nephew  James  Nathaniel  Rothschild, 
concerning  goods  to  the  amount  of  200,000  francs  which  we  offer 
for  the  use  of  men,  women  and  children.  We  beg  you  to  kindly 
distribute  these  among  the  people  of  the  twenty  wards  of  Paris,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  needing  assistance  through  the 
bureaus  of  charity  in  each  ward. 

A.  DE  Rothschild. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'  PARIS,  JANUARY     lOTH,    187I. 

The  Bombardment  of  Paris — One-third  of  the  City  Shelled — Fifty- 
four  Persons  Killed  and  Eighty-eight  Wounded — The  Scarcity 
of  Provisions — Five  Hundred  Cords  of  Wood  Cut  Every  Day — 
Twenty-one  Days  Without  News — Three  More  Balloons  As- 
cend— The  Music  and  Poetry  of  the  Siege. 

WHAT  a  heritage  of  trial  and  suffering  the  old  year 
has  dropped  into  the  lap  of  France  !  Fourteen 
armies  have  appeared  in  the  field  ;  two  of  them  have 
been  made  prisoners  of  war  and  twelve  remain.  Another 
act  in  the  great  drama  has  been  reached.  To  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  has  been  added  the  bombardment 
of  the  city.  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !  At  this  moment 
the  shells  are  falling  near  the  center  of  Paris.  We  hear 
them  coming,  piercing  the  frosty  atmosphere  —  whiz-z  ! 
whiz-z  !  whiz-z  !  but  we  cannot  tell  where  they  will  strike, 
what  damage  they  will  do,  or  how  many  lives  will  be  lost. 
They  fall  here  and  there  and  everywhere  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city.  Hundreds  of  houses  have  been  demolished, 
and  the  people  are  escaping  from  the  ruins.  Thousands 
are  hastening  northward  where  they  are  safe  from  the  shells 
of  their  enemies.  It  is  a  miracle  that  more  of  the  people 
are  not  killed.  The  poor  are  especially  to  be  pitied. 
They  carry  with  them,  through  the  deep  snow  which  has 
fallen,  their  children  and  their  bedding.  They  are  crowd- 
ing into  the  basement  stories  of  the  theatres,  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  where  they  are  safe  from  the 
cold  and  the  shells. 
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Thus  far  the  bombardment  of  the  city  has  been  chiefly 
at  night.  Why  these  hours  should  be  selected,  no  one 
can  tell  ;  besides  there  has  been  no  formal  notice  given  to 
the  government  or  to  the  people.  Protests  have  already 
been  signed  by  members  of  the  government  and  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  hospitals. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  inst.  a  few  shells  were 
thrown  into  that  quarter  of  the  city  called  Auteuil ;  they 
fell  on  each  side  of  the  great  avenue  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Versailles.  A  cafd,  a  convent  and  several  dwell- 
ing houses  near  Point  du  Jour  were  struck  ;  and  many  fell 
during  the  night  in  other  quarters  as  Montrouge,  Obser- 
vatoire,  Luxembourg,  Val-de-Grace,  Pantheon,  Montpar- 
nasse,  Plaisance  and  Crenelle.  The  next  day  five  persons 
were  reported  killed  and  five  wounded. 

On  the  6th  inst.  the  same  quarters  were  shelled,  and  in 
addition  Notre-Dame-des-Champs,  St.  Lambert  and  J avel. 
An  illustrated  journal  represents  a  battalion  of  National 
Guards  drilling  on  the  avenue  Observatoire,  when  a  shell 
threatened  to  fall  in  their  midst.  They  all  dropped  to  the 
ground  ;  the  shell  passed  over  them,  struck  the  pavement 
on  the  opposite  side  and  killed  two  women.  During  the 
night  a  large  number  of  shells  were  thrown  and  on  the 
next  day  ten  victims  were  reported. 

We  translate  the  following  :  "  The  projectiles  began  to 
fall  in  the  interior  of  Paris  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
(January  5th).  The  batteries  at  Chatillon  directed  their 
fire  upon  the  Pantheon  and  those  at  Meudon,  upon  the 
quarter  of  Crenelle.  In  front  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalidcs 
and  the  military  school  a  hundred  or  more  fell  ;  many  also 
fell  near  the  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg  garden,  in  the 
boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  in  the  streets  Fleurus,  Madame 
and  Bac,  and  some  fell  in  the  quarters  of  the  Pantheon, 
Crenelle  and  Auteuil. 

"  More  than  thirty  projectiles  of  large  size  were  directed 
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towards  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie.  One  woman  was  killed 
in  a  ward  and  the  remaining  patients  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  basement.  Val-de-Grace  was  also  bombarded.  The 
enemy  seem  to  take  the  domes  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  as 
the  objects  at  which  they  aim.  From  seven  to  nine  and  a 
half  o'clock  in  the  evening  120  shots  of  the  cannon  were 
counted  per  hour.  Much  property  was  damaged  and  fifteen 
persons  were  struck,  of  whom  ten  were  killed." 

During  the  night  of  the  8th  inst.  a  very  large  number 
of  projectiles  were  thrown  into  the  city.  The  watchmen 
on  the  Observatory,  on  the  Pantheon  and  on  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  can  easily  see  every  flash  of  the  cannon  on 
the  south,  and  they  counted,  as  is  reported,  900  shots  from 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Shells  were  thrown  into  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  14th  and  15th 
wards  ;  52  persons  were  struck  during  the  night ;  22  were 
killed  outright  and  30  were  wounded,  of  whom  one-fourth 
may  die. 

On  the  following  night  the  bombardment  was  continued 
with  nearly  the  same  results.  More  than  300  shells  fell 
in  the  quarters  that  we  have  named.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pantheon  50  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  ;  48  victims  are  reported  this  morning  ; 
12  killed  and  36  wounded. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  have  fled  from  the  quarters  ad- 
joining the  walls,  but  they  cannot  all  change  their  resi- 
dence. Shells  have  fallen  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  people  hope  that  the  bombardment  will  not  be  con- 
tinued. Some  of  the  daily  journals  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  who  are  killed  and  wounded — giving  the  names 
of  the  persons,  the  names  of  the  streets  and  the  numbers 
of  the  houses. 

The  shells  which  are  thrown  into  the  city  do  not  all  ex- 
plode, nor  are  they  all  equally  large.  Some  are  20  inches 
long  and  9  inches  in  diameter.      During  the  first  two  or 
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three  days  a  lively  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  boys  of  the 
city.  Taking  all  the  risks  they  spent  their  time  hunting 
pieces  of  shells  which  they  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Curiosity  has  led  many  persons  to  visit  those  quarters 
in  which  most  damage  has  been  done.  The  13th,  14th, 
15th  and  1 6th  wards  have  especially  suffered,  as  they  join 
the  walls  on  the  south  ;  but  there  has  been  much  damage 
done  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th,  in  which  are  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  Pantheon,  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  bombardment  is  kept  up  during 
the  day  ;  and  wherever  a  shell  falls  there  is  always  a  group 
of  men,  women  and  children  assembled  to  express  their 
sympathy  and  to  denounce  the  Germans.  I  translate  the 
following  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel. 

"  Our  hospitals  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
our  field  ambulances,  our  schools,  museums,  libraries, 
prisons,  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  that  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  of  Val-de-Grace  and  a  number  of  private  residences 
have  all  been  struck.  Men  and  women  have  been  killed 
in  the  streets  ;  some  have  been  killed  in  their  beds,  and 
children  have  been  killed  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  In 
a  school  on  Rue  Vaugirard  four  children  were  killed  and 
five  were  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  single  shell. 

"  The  Luxembourg  museum,  which  contains  the  chief 
works  of  living  artists,  and  the  garden  in  which  field  hos- 
pitals are  constructed,  received  twenty  shells  in  a  few  hours. 
The  famous  green  houses  of  the  museum  which  had  no 
rival  in  the  world  have  been  destroyed.  At  Val-de-Grace, 
during  the  night,  two  wounded  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
a  National  Guard,  were  killed  in  bed.  This  hospital,  which 
is  easily  recognized  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues,  by  its 
dome,  bears  the  traces  of  the  bombardment  in  its  courts, 
in  its  wards  for  the  sick  and  in  its  church  whose  cornice 
has  been  carried  away. 

"  No  warning  has  preceded  this  fierce  attack.      Paris 
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finds  itself,  all  at  once,  transformed  into  a  battle-field  ;  and 
we  declare  with  pride  that  the  women  are  showing  as 
much  intrepidity  as  the  men.  Everybody  is  filled  with  rage 
and  no  one  is  alarmed. 

"  Such  are  the  acts  of  the  Prussian  army  and  of  its  King 
present  in  its  midst.  The  Government  of  National  De- 
fense makes  these  statements  for  the  benefit  of  France, 
Europe  and  history." 

We  may  also  translate  the  official  announcement  of  the 
bombardment  : 

"  Thursday  Evening,  January  ^th 
"  The  bombardment  of  Paris  has  commenced.  The 
enemy,  not  content  with  firing  upon  our  forts,  hurls  pro- 
jectiles upon  our  houses,  menaces  our  firesides  and  our 
families.  Its  violence  will  redouble  the  courage  of  the 
people  who  are  resolved  to  fight  and  to  conquer.  The  de- 
fenders of  our  forts,  covered  by  an  incessant  fire,  lose  none 
of  their  self-possession  and  know  how  to  inflict  upon  their 
assailants  a  terrible  retaliation. 

"  The  people  of  Paris  accept  valiantly  this  new  trial. 
The  enemy  thinks  to  intimidate  us,  but  our  courage  will 
only  be  the  more  strengthened.  We  will  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  Army  of  the  North  which  is  marching  to  our 
assistance.      Vive  la  France  !    Vive  la  R^publique  I " 

(Signed  by  the  members  of  the  government.) 

An  illustrated  journal  represents  the  interior  of  a  dor- 
mitory of  St.  Nicolas,  the  day  after  a  shell  had  exploded 
in  it.  Several  hundred  orphan  children  are  here  cared  for 
and  educated  ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  8th  inst.  four 
of  them  were  killed  in  their  beds  and  five  others  were  se- 
riously injured.  The  shell  entered  through  the  roof  and 
ceiling  and  exploded  among  the  beds.  This  occurrence 
has  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  people. 
The  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  attended  the  funeral  and 
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made  a  touching  address  over  the  dead  bodies  of  these  in- 
nocent ones.  Some  of  the  daily  journals  have  given  it  in  full. 

Thus  far  54  non-combatants — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— have  lost  their  lives  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city, 
and  88  have  been  wounded,  of  whom  one-fourth  will  pos- 
sibly die.  What  will  be  on  the  morrow  we  know  not. 
The  future  of  France  is  always  in  the  balance  ;  at  least 
the  people  believe  this  and  hence  their  adage  :  "  The  un- 
expected always  happens." 

But  the  outlines  of  the  scene  before  us  must  be  filled 
up.  To  the  bombardment  of  the  city  must  be  added  that 
of  the  forts  which  seems  to  be  increasing  in  violence  every 
day.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  number  of  projectiles  the  belliger- 
ents have  thrown  at  each  other  since  the  siege  began.  No 
doubt  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  thrown.  The  ex- 
plosions have  often  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  count  them,  and  this  I  have  found  to 
be  especially  true  at  night.  The  Libert^  has  made  an  esti- 
mate which  may  be  given  in  brief.  It  relates  only  to  a 
period  of  twelve  hours,  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  inst.  and  closing  with  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  besides  it  includes  only  the  cannonading  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  It  is  known  that  the  Germans  have 
placed  their  siege  guns  at  three  principal  points.  At 
Meudon  there  are  not  less  than  60  pieces,  and  at  Cha- 
tillon  and  Bagneux  an  equal  number.  Most  of  the  ex- 
plosions at  these  points  can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  from 
the  city,  and  22,000  were  counted  by  the  French  during 
these  twelve  hours.  This  gives  one  shot  for  every  two 
seconds.  If  we  now  give  the  French  credit  for  an  equal 
number  of  shots  on  their  side  we  have  44,000  reports  of 
cannon  which  reached  our  ears  during  this  period,  be- 
sides the  explosions  of  shells  in  the  city  which  are  not 
difficult  to  recognize  by  their  crashing  sound. 
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On  the  side  of  the  French  are  forts  Issy,  Vanves.  Mont- 
rouge  and  Bicetre,  with  Fort  Valerien  on  the  right  and 
Fort  Ivry  on  the  left.  Inside  are  the  walls  and  upon  them 
are  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French.  Outside  are  the  Ger- 
man batteries  hurling  projectiles  upon  the  forts,  upon  the 
walls  and  into  the  city.  This  is  war  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— bellum  atrox  /  A  recent  report  says  that  one  of  the 
casemates  of  Fort  Vanves  has  given  way ;  another  report 
is  that  Fort  Issy  has  been  silenced,  but  these  may  possibly 
be  classed  among  the  rumors  which  gain  currency  and  the 
next  day  are  contradicted.  The  Parisians  claim  that  they 
are  ready  any  day  for  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  cannonading,  during 
the  last  eight  days,  has  been  on  the  south,  a  large  number 
of  shells  and  solid  shot  have  been  thrown  upon  the  east. 
It  is  reported  that  on  the  4th  inst.  about  1,200  projectiles 
were  thrown  in  the  direction  of  forts  Nogent,  Rosny  and 
Noisy.  These  forts  are  so  distant  from  the  walls  that  the 
missiles  of  destruction  fall  short  of  the  city.  The  town  of 
Montreuil  which  lies  half  way  between  Fort  Rosny  and 
the  walls  has  suffered  very  much.  Other  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  east  have  likewise  suffered  from  the  bom- 
bardment as  Fontenay,  Vincennes,  Rosny,  Romainville, 
Bondy  and  Bobiny.  How  any  of  their  inhabitants  can 
live  under  these  showers  of  shot  and  shell  we  are  unable 
to  conceive,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  remain  to  take  care 
of  their  property — to  save  it  from  the  thieves  and  fire. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which  give  to 
the  siege,  at  this  date,  a  degree  of  poignancy  not  easily 
endured.  Some  of  them  are  matters  of  fact ;  others  are 
only  to  be  regarded  as  possible  events,  nevertheless  they 
are  painful  subjects  to  meditate  upon.  The  scarcity  of 
provisions  already  referred  to  is  a  matter  which  we  all 
realize,  and  if  the  siege  is  continued  much  longer  starvation 
must  follow.     As  a  result  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
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an  insurrection  with  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  prop- 
erty. It  is  well  understood,  at  least  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  hunger  begets  a  kind  of  insanity  which  can 
only  be  controlled  or  cured  by  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  close 
of  the  siege.  Thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  eaten  no  meat  during  the  last  three  months,  except 
that  of  the  horse,  the  mule  or  the  ass,  whilst  many  others 
have  been  obliged  to  live  upon  soup  made  of  the  boiled 
bones  of  the  same  animals.  They  have  not  had  money 
enough  to  purchase  even  apiece  of  the  dog,  the  cat  or  the 
rat  for  a  change.  Good  wheat  bread  has  thus  far  been 
sold  in  all  the  wards,  but  that  which  is  given  as  a  gratuity 
is  not  so  good  ;  men  cannot  live  upon  bread  alone,  we 
soon  tire  of  it,  even  if  a  modicum  of  soup  is  added.  Be- 
sides there  is  a  belief  that  the  rich  are  living  upon  the  deli- 
cacies which  they  had  stored  away  in  their  cellars  or  are 
still  able  to  procure.  All  this  brings  to  mind  the  bread 
riots  in  Bourbon  times. 

On  the  part  of  the  government  every  effort  Is  being 
made  that  is  possible,  to  supply  the  people  with  meat, 
bread  and  soup.  An  order  was  issued  on  the  4th  inst.  in- 
forming the  owners  of  horses,  mules  and  asses,  that  if  the 
animals  are  not  delivered  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are 
drawn  by  lot,  and  notice  has  been  given,  they  will  be  con- 
fiscated without  indemnity.  Another  meeting  of  the 
mayors  and  adjuncts  of  the  several  wards  was  recently  held 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  M.  Jules  Ferry  presiding.  The 
principal  subjects  discussed  were  the  distribution  of  flour 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  wards, 
and  the  question  of  providing  lodgings  for  those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  change  their  residence.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  has  given  rise  to  inequalities  which  must 
now  be  adjusted.  The  census  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon.      Some  of  the  bakers  have  not 
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been  able  to  supply  the  people  with  bread,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  some  of  the  wards  upon  the 
north,  and  on  account  of  the  want  of  flour  and  of  wood. 
There  have  usually  been  about  10,000  horses  employed  in 
the  drayage  service  of  the  city  ;  the  government  has 
ordered  4,000  to  be  reserved.  The  omnibus  service,  which 
is  one  of  the  noticeable  activities  of  Paris  in  ordinary 
times,  has  diminished  very  much.  The  large  dappled-gray 
stallions,  so  much  admired  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
genus  eqmis  are  gradually  disappearing.  We  see  groups 
of  them,  every  day,  marching  to  the  abattoirs  with  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbons  plaited  in  their  manes  and  tails. 

Next  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions  for  the  table  is  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  The  coal  is  reserved  by  the  government 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  the  production  of  gas. 
Hundreds  of  men  are  detailed  to  fell  the  large  trees  in  the 
boulevards,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  in  the  park  of 
V^incennes.  These  brigades  of  wood  choppers  furnish  500 
or  600  cords  of  wood  every  day,  and  it  is  said  that  22  large 
establishments  have  been  opened  in  as  many  places  in  the 
city  at  which  wood  may  be  obtained  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  municipal  government.  The  bakers 
must  have  not  only  flour  delivered  to  them  every  day,  but 
the  green  wood  must  be  dried  and  likewise  delivered. 

The  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
mortality  seem  to  have  less  efl^ect  upon  the  people  than 
might  be  supposed.  The  entire  population  of  Paris  ap- 
pears to  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  if  only  victory 
may  be  obtained.  There  were  400  more  deaths  last  week 
than  the  week  previous.  All  the  old  hospitals  are  crowded 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  extemporized. 

The  Communists  are  still  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  government  ;  and  were  it  not  that  M. 
Jules  Ferry  is  Mayor  of  Paris,  there  would  certainly  be 
trouble.     The  mayors   of   the  wards  and  the  adjuncts — 
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some  of  them  at  least — are  in  sympathy  with  this  danger- 
ous class  of  men.  The  latter  continue  to  hold  meetings 
and  to  denounce  the  Qp'vernment,  especially  the  military 
authorities,  using  coal  oil  lamps,  the  gas  of  the  city  being 
denied  them.  Fortunately  for  Paris  the  Government  has 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  army  and  for  this  we  must  give  credit 
to  General  Trochu.  The  men  who  are  next  to  him  in 
command  will  not  allow  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fense to  be  overturned.  On  the  6th  inst,  the  day  after  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  began,  a  lengthy  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Paris  appeared  upon  the  walls  and  in  some 
of  the  journals.  Nothing  has  been  placarded  since  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  with  more  of  the  demon  of  rev- 
olution in  it.  It  closes  with  these  words :  "  A  General 
Requisition — Gratuitous  Rationing  of  Provisions — Attack 
the  Enemy  en  masse — The  policy,  the  strategy,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  4th  of  September  continued  are  judged  ! 
Give  place  to  the  People  !  Give  place  to  the  Commune  !" 
Then  follow  the  names  of  140  signers,  claiming  to  be  del- 
egates from  the  20  wards.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  rep- 
utation as  a  statesman  or  as  a  military  leader.  The  result 
is  that  21  of  them  have  been  arrested  and  are  either  im- 
prisoned or  required  to  enter  bail  for  their  appearance  at 
court. 

The  placard  begins  in  the  usual  bombastic  style  of  the 
French,  with  generalities  which  are  partly  true  and  partly 
false.  But  when  we  have  read  it  through  we  are  reminded 
of  the  council  held  by  the  mice  in  the  fable  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  after  much  discussion,  to  place  a  bell  upon  the  cat. 
The  Communists  think  that  by  a  levde  en  masse  they  might 
surround  the  Germans.  We  translate  a  single  paragraph 
of  this  revolutionary  address  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  4th  of  September  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Has  it  accomplished 
its  mission  ?     No  !     We  have   500,000  fighting  men  ;  the 
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Prussians  encircle  us  with  200,000.  Upon  whom  is  the 
responsibility  if  not  upon  those  who  govern  us  ?  They 
think  only  of  negotiating  a  peace  instead  of  founding  can- 
non and  manufacturing  arms.  They  refuse  a  levde  en  masse. 
They  give  places  to  Bonapartists  and  thrust  Republicans 
into  prisons.  They  only  decided  to  act  against  the  Prus- 
sians after  two  months — the  day  after  the  31st  of  October. 
By  their  slowness,  their  indecision,  their  inertia,  they  have 
led  us  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  They  have  not  known 
how  either  to  govern  or  to  fight  when  they  had  in  their 
hands  all  the  resources,  provisions  and  men." 

After  reading  this  lengthy  and  abusive  address,  well 
calculated  to  incite  an  insurrection,  the  Governor  thought 
it  his  duty  to  issue  the  following  : 

"  To  the  citizens  of  Paris  : 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  enemy  redoubles  his  efforts  at 
intimidation,  an  effort  is  made  to  mislead  the  people  of 
Paris  by  deception  and  calumny — made  to  array  our  suffer- 
ings and  our  sacrifices  against  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Nothing  will  induce  us  to  lay  down  gur  arms.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Paris  will  not  capitulate. 

"  The  Governor  of  Paris, 

"  General  Trochu. 
"  V ARis,  January  6,  1871. 

Bur  that  which  has  given  to  the  siege — more,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else — a  painful  character,  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  news  from  the  outside  world.  Twenty-one 
days  have  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  a  pigeon  !  The 
low  temperature  chilled  them  and  they  turned  back  ;  in 
some  cases  they  sought  shelter  on  the  way.  Yesterday, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  glad  news  began  to  cir- 
culate that  a  pigeon  had  reached  Paris.  The  dear  bird 
brought  with  it  1,400  microscopic  dispatches  which  are 
being  transcribed  and  delivered. 
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During  these  weeks  of  severe  trial  the  Government  has 
depended  entirely  upon  the  secret  service  of  the  army  for 
information.  There  are  still  Frenchmen  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  crossing  the  lines  during  the  night. 
None  of  the  shepherd  dogs  taken  out  in  the  balloons  have 
returned,  nor  have  any  glass  globes  been  found  floating  in 
the  river.  These  methods  of  transmitting  information 
from  the  departments  have  failed,  as  well  as  that  by  aerial 
navigation. 

The  pigeon  that  reached  Paris  on  the  8th  inst.  was  on 
the  way  at  least  fifteen  days.  It  brought  the  following 
dispatch  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  departments. 

Gambetta  to  General  Trochu. 

"  Lyons,  December  23^. 

"  I  received,  yesterday  morning,  through  M.  d' Almeida, 
your  dispatch  written  December  1 6th.  The  estimate  which 
you  have  made  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  is  perfectly  just,  and  it  finds 
a  new  confirmation  in  the  facts  which  are  being  accom- 
plished every  day.  The  Prussians,  without  experiencing 
anything  like  a  defeat,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  be  demor- 
alized. They  begin  to  show  a  great  lassitude  and  many  of 
them  are  losing  their  lives.  At  several  points  in  the  circle 
which  they  occupy,  they  meet  with  a  vigorous  resistence. 
Belfort  has  a  supply  of  provisions  for  eight  months.  The 
entire  line  is  well  guarded  from  Montbeliard  to  Ddle  by  the 
forces  at  Besan9on  ;  from  Dole  to  Autun,  by  those  under 
General  Garibaldi ;  Morvan,  Nivernais  and  Bourges 
are  also  well  protected.  On  the  other  hand  Bourbaki's 
army  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  effecting  a  move- 
ment at  this  moment  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce  the 
best  results. 

"  Chanzy,  thanks  to  his  admirable  tenacity,  has  caused 
the  Prussians  to  slacken  their  hold,  and  since  the  i6th  inst. 
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he  is  engaged  in  reforming  his  troops,  fatigued  by  so  many 
honorable  battles.  As  soon  as  his  troops  have  been  rested, 
re-equipped  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  which  will  take 
but  a  few  days,  you  may  be  sure  Chanzy  will  again  take 
the  offensive.  Havre  is  entirely  free  ;  the  Prussians  have 
likewise  abandoned  Rouen  after  having  pillaged  it  ;  they 
have  carried  their  booty  to  Amiens — a  direction  which  the 
forces  of  Manteuffel  appear  to  have  taken  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  of  Faidherbe.  We  are  augmenting  our 
forces  every  day.  As  our  numbers  increase,  the  mobilized 
National  Guards  shoot  with  greater  steadiness  and  courage, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  will  become  excellent  soldiers. 
The  country,  like  ourselves,  is  resolved  to  fight  to  the  bit- 
ter end.  It  feels  every  day  the  disadvantage  that  the 
Prussians  bring  upon  themselves  by  their  occupation  ;  and 
that,  by  resistance  to  the  last,  France  will  come  out  of  this 
accursed  war  grander  and  more  glorious. 
With  fraternal  greetings, 

Leon  Gambetta." 
In  the  meantime  three  more  balloons  sailed  out  of 
Paris,  making  in  all  47.  At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  inst.  the  Newton  ascended.  It  landed  in  the  Ger- 
man lines,  but  the  aeronaut  had  time  to  escape  with  the 
dispatches  to  Montague. 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  Diiquesne — a  ballon-poste — as- 
cended at  fifteen  minutes  past  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
from  the  Orleans  railroad  station.  It  was  a  large  one, 
holding  2,000  cubic  metres  of  gas.  It  is  said  to  have 
landed  near  Reims,  in  a  department  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  the  dispatches  were  saved. 

M.  Dorian,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  consented  to 
have  attached  to  this  balloon  an  apparatus  intended  to 
control  its  movements.  Admiral  Labrousse  is  the  inventor. 
The  apparatus  is  said  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  have  answered  a  useful  pur- 
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pose.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  devices  intended  to  assist 
the  aeronaut  in  his  return  to  Paris. 

This  morning  at  half-past  three  o'clock  the  Gambetta 
rose  from  the  Northern  railroad  station.  It  sailed  south- 
ward and  landed,  as  is  reported,  near  Clamecy. 

Service  on  the  circular  railroad  inside  the  walls  has  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  bombardment,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  small  steamboats  have  ceased  to  run  be- 
tween the  bridge  of  Point-du-Jour  and  that  of  Alma,  one 
of  the  boats  having  been  struck  by  a  shell. 

Of  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  siege  a  volume  might  be 
written.  France  has  no  lack  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts.  Whatever  form  of  government  the  people  may 
choose  they  have  music  and  poetry  to  suit.  The  revolu- 
tions of  former  years  concentrated  in  patriotic  songs  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  these  may 
never  be  excelled.  The  Marseillaise  of  Rouget  de  Lisle 
is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Its  author  was  not  only  a 
musician  and  compositeur,  but  a  poet.  After  a  dinner, 
given  by  the  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  April,  1 792,  and  a  war 
speech  which  was  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  seized  his 
violin,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  composed 
and  sang  his  world-renowned  "  War-song  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine."  The  next  day  he  revised  parts  of  it  and  in 
the  evening  sang  it  in  the  theatre  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  audience.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  taken  to  Marseilles 
where  it  was  sung  in  the  streets  by  the  Federalists  and  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  In  1793  it  was  printed  and  sent 
out  on  its  mission.  Unfortunately  the  author's  name  was 
added  and  Rouget  de  Lisle — the  man  of  genius — was  im- 
mediately arrested  and  placed  in  prison  ;  the  Marseillaise 
was  suppressed.  It  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  piece  of 
music.  But  this  man  of  genius  could  not  remain  long  in 
prison  ;  the  Reign  of  Terror  came  to  an  end  ;  Robespierre 
was  guillotined  and  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  liberated.      Nor 
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could  his  immortal  work  remain  suppressed.  The  people 
demanded  it  ;  they  were  charmed  with  the  music  and  the 
words :  \ 

Tremblez,  tyrans  !  et  vous  perfides, 

L'oprobre  de  tous  les  partis  ; 
Tremblez  !  vos  projets  parricides 

Vont  enfin  recevoir  leur  prix 

The  first  Napoleon  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  cam- 
paigns ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  his  success  de- 
pended upon  this  inimitable  war-song.  A  German  writer 
states  that  it  cost  his  country  50,000  lives.  Again  and 
again  it  was  suppressed,  but  the  edicts  have  been  as  often 
disregarded.  The  late  Emperor  and  his  Sergcnts  dc  ville 
could  not  restrain  the  people  when  the  cry  was  raised — A 
Berlin  !  A  Berlin  / — and  soon  after  every  theatre,  street 
and  boulevard  in  Paris  resounded  with  the  music  of  the 
Marseillaise.  An  announcement  was  made,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  that  it  would  be  sung  as  an  interlude  in  the  evening  ; 
but  it  was  sung  before  the  curtain  was  raised,  between  the 
acts  and  at  the  close,  the  whole  audience  rising  and  joining 
in  the  chorus.  A  subscription  of  14,000  francs  in  favor  »f 
the  wounded  was  the  result.  Mmes.  Sasse,  Laurent  and 
Galli-Marie,  and  Miles.  Hisson,  Agar,  Claudia  and  Teresa 
and  MM.  Faure,  Capoul,  Caron,  Soto,  Matt  and  Rives 
sang  it  often  to  crowded  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  streets, 
standing  in  open  carriages — the  people  joining  in  the  re- 
frain : 

Aux  armes,  citoyens ! 

Formez  vos  bataillons, 
Marchons  !  Marchons  !  qu'un  sang  impur, 

Abreuve  nos  sillons. 

But  the  revolution  of  1792  gave  birth  to  another  war- 
song  which  has  become  very  popular  in  Paris.     It  is  called 
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the  Chant  du  Depart,  or  Departing  Hymn.  It  was  written 
for  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile. 
Chenier  wrote  the  words  and  Mehul  the  music.  It  was 
executed  for  the  first  time  at  the  opera,  September  29,  1 794. 
Napoleon  finding  that  it  raised  the  courage  of  his  soldiers 
preserved  it  among  the  national  airs,  and  it  was  used  by 
the  army  until  the  end  of  the  Consulate.  Like  the  Mar- 
seillaise it  was  interdicted  by  the  late  Emperor.  The 
words  "  The  Republic  calls  us"  in  the  refrain  were  espe- 
cially objectionable. 

Le  Republique  nous  appelle, 
Sachons  vaincre  ou  sachons  perir. 

Un  Frangais  doit  vivre  pour  elle. 
Pour  elle  uu  Frangais  doit  mourir. 

La  Parisienne  \i2.s  2Xs>o  been  sung  very  much.  It  was 
the  favorite  song  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  Its  politics 
can  only  be  inferred ;  it  is,  however,  intensely  patriotic. 
The  following  is  the  refrain  : 

En  avant  !  Marchons  contre  leurs  cannons. 
A  travers  le  fer  le  feu  des  bataillons 
,  Courons  a  la  victoire  ! 

Courons  a  la  victoire  ! 

Another  war-song,  the  Chant  des  Girondins,  is  much  ad- 
mired. It  has  been  played  and  sung  every  day  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  especially  by  the  republican 
battalions.  In  1847  Alexander  Dumas  and  M.  Auguste 
Maquet  composed  a  drama  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  the  Girondists,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
singing  the  Marseillaise  just  before  the  execution.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  masterpiece  of  Rouget  de  Lisle 
was  interdicted  and  the  authors  were  obliged  to  invent  a 
substitute  in  which  the  spirit  and  much  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Marseillaise  were  preserved.  M.  Varney  is  said  to 
have  arranged  the  music,  and  the  drama  was  played  very 
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frequently  to  large  audiences  in  the  Theatre-Historique  in 
Paris.  In  the  revolution  which  followed  the  next  year  the 
Girondins  became  the  favorite  song  of  the  people.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  refrain  several  times  repeated. 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
C'est  le  sort  le  plus  beau, 
Le  plus  digne  d'envie. 

But  besides  these  songs  of  former  revolutions  there  are 
a  few  others  which  may,  at  least,  be  mentioned — songs  of 
circumstances  which,  in  a  stricter  sense,  are  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  siege.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  patriotic  ; 
but  they  contain,  for  the  most  part,  a  considerable  amount 
of  ridicule,  sarcasm  and  humor  and  yet  they  are  sung  in 
the  theatres,  concerts,  clubs,  cafes  and  in  the  streets.  Each 
battalion  has  apparently  its  favorite  local  songs,  whilst  all 
join  in  singing  the  recognized  republican  airs.  The  PVench 
people  are  extremely  fond  of  caricature  and  woe  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  falls  under  its  power. 

The  first  of  these  songs,  we  mention,  is  Le  Sire  de  Fich- 
ton-KJian — a  name  which  is  scarcely  suggestive  of  anything. 
It  is,  however,  the  sobriquet  of  scorn,  as  applied  by  the 
Parisians,  to  the  ex-Emperor.  A  lithograph,  which  em- 
bellishes the  title  page  of  the  song  represents  the  con- 
quered at  Sedan,  with  a  feather  in  his  chapeau,  having  the 
air  of  one  who  has  triumphed.  Upon  his  breast  is  fastened 
the  foot  of  a  fawn,  emblematic  of  precipitate  flight.  At 
his  side  is  a  velocipede,  the  head  of  a  stag  and  a  package 
of  trifles — all  allegorical  and  easily  understood. 

M.  Paul  Burani  composed  the  verses  of  this,  at  present, 
popular  song  which  is  written  in  Chinese  orthography  and 
M.  Antonin  Louis,  the  music.  It  was  first  sung  in  the 
Ambigu  and  afterwards  in  the  Cirque  National  ;  but  before, 
it  reached  the  stage  it  was  extemporized  in  the  clubs  and 
by  the   battalions   in   the  streets.     Soon  after  the  cafes- 
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concerts  took  up  the  Sire  de  Fich-ton-KJian  and  alternated 
it  with  other  satirical  pieces,  as  the  General  Lasoupe-et- 
Leboeuf  and  the  Prefet-mal-Petri.  These  pieces  which 
caricature  the  late  Emperor  and  some  of  his  stupid  gene- 
rals and  marshals  are  much  enjoyed  and  often  encored. 

But  the  continuation  of  the  war  gave  rise  to  other  speci- 
mens of  art  ;  and  the  new-formed  battalions  chanted  them 
on  the  streets.  The  refrain  of  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  bearing. 

Bismark,  si  tu  continues, 
De  tous  tes  Prussiens,  il  n'en  restera  guere, 

Bismark,  si  tu  continues, 
De  tous  tes  Prussiens,  il  n'en  restera  plus. 

Another,  in  the  same  half-serious  and  half-humorous 
style,  may  be  referred  to.  This  time  it  is  General  Trochu 
who  is  caricatured.  One  of  his  weaknesses  is  writing  too 
much.  In  the  month  of  September  he  made  his  will  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public  M.  Ducloux.  He 
afterwards  referred  to  it  (of  course  he  had  no  need  to  do 
so)  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he  had  his  plan  and 
would  not  deviate  from  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
very  droll  verses  set  to  a  familiar  air  :  On  va  lui  percer 
le  flanc.  Since  the  ist  of  December  all  Paris  has  been 
humming  these  stanzas.  We  need  only  give  the  refrain 
which  follows  them. 

C'est  dans  le  plan  de  Trochu 
Plan,  plan,  plan,  plan,  plan, 
Mon  Dieu  !  quel  beau  plan, 

Grace  a  lui  rien  n'est  perdu  ! 

We  turn  now  from  the  music  of  the  army  to  that  of  the 
stage.  Two  months  of  excitement  in  the  French  capital 
passed  without  any  restraint  in  this  direction  by  the  gov- 
ernment.     In  the  meantime  the  Parisians  had  exhausted 
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themselves  shouting  and  singing.  But  the  disaster  of 
Sedan  came  on  and  M.  de  Keratry,  Prefect  of  PoHce, 
thought  it  best,  on  the  loth  of  September,  to  close  the 
theatres  ;  but  his  order  related  only  to  the  regular  plays. 
Concerts  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  were  held  in 
the  same  buildings  and  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  pa- 
triotic and  charitable  objects.  The  first  talent  was  em- 
ployed and  pieces  of  the  highest  art  were  recited.  Large 
audiences  assembled  to  hear  the  numerous  selections  read, 
spoken  or  sung. 

The  selections  from  Victor  Hugo's  CJidtiments  have 
especially  elicited  praise.  One  of  his  pieces,  the  Patria,  is 
very  greatly  admired.  Without  any  difficulty  the  music 
of  Beethoven  has  been  adjusted  to  the  strophes.  When 
Mme.  Ugalde,  who  sings  with  wonderful  effect,  reaches 
the  lines 

C'est  I'ange  de  nuit. 
Rois,  il  vous  suit,  etc., 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  is  indescribable.  The  sen- 
timent is  patriotic,  christian  and  humanitarian  ;  besides  the 
poetry  is  said  to  be  perfect.  We  give  the  refrain  which 
follows  the  last  stanzas  : 

C'est  I'ange  de  Dieu, 

Dans  le  ciel  bleu, 

Son  aile  immense 

Couvre  avec  fierte 

L'humanite, 

Son  nom  est  France 

Ou  liberie  ! 

Under  the  direction  of  M.  Pasdeloup  and  Abbe  Du- 
quesnay  a  series  of  entertainments  was  arranged  and  is 
still  continued.  The  people  cannot  live  without  some 
kind  of  diversion  ;  and  besides  an  opportunity  has  thus 
been  given  to  the  affluent  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
23 
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and  the  suffering.  The  Theatre-Fran^ais,  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  many  other  places  have 
been  opened  for  these  varied  exhibitions.  Attorneys-at- 
law  have  made  speeches  ;  elocutionists  have  recited  selec- 
tions from  Victor  Hugo  and  other  noted  writers  ;  patriotic 
and  amusing  songs  have  been  sung  not  only  in  the  French 
language,  but  in  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  and  the  English. 

Conferences  have  been  held  for  the  consideration  of 
subjects  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in  these,  two  Prot 
estant  clergymen,  M.  de  Pressense  and  M.  Coquerel,  dis- 
tinguished as  pulpit  orators,  have  been  prominent.  Music 
of  an  appropriate  kind  has  also  been  introduced  into  these 
meetings. 

Entertainments  have  likewise  been  given  in  most  of  the 
churches.  The  Requiem  de  Cherubini  was  first  executed 
in  the  Madeleine  by  a  society  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
more  recently  it  has  been  repeated  in  other  prominent 
churches.  The  money  raised  in  this  manner  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  ambulances  or  field  hospitals  for  the 
wounded. 

The  personnel  of  the  opera  have  also  given  what  may 
be  called  religious  entertainments.  These  have  generally 
been  held  Sunday  evening.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  one, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
victims  of  the  heroic  defense  of  Chateaudun,  and  in  like 
manner  the  proceeds  of  the  others  have  been  given  for 
equally  laudable  purposes. 

The  poetry  of  the  siege  has  thus  far  been  associated 
with  the  music,  and  to  what  has  already  been  said  we  need 
only  add  a  few  words.  That  of  Victor  Hugo  claims  the 
first  place.  The  Guernsey  poet,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
on  account  of  his  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  that  island,  stands  preeminent. 
By  the  edict  of  the  late  Emperor  he  was  exiled  from 
France  ;    but  he  chose  a  residence  midway  between  the 
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two  leading  civilizations  of  Europe,  that  from  it,  looking 
westward,  his  poetic  soul  might  inhale  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  liberty  from  the  new  world.  Here  he  composed  his 
Chdtiments  and  his  NapoUon  le  Petit,  the  first  editions  of 
which  were  soon  snatched  up  and  devoured.  The  former 
was  at  first  read  with  closed  doors  ;  now  it  is  recited  in  all 
the  theatres.  It  has  been  characterized  as  the  work  of  a 
furious  Titan.  His  sarcasm  has  no  mercy  in  it  for  the 
perjured  President  of  the  Second  Republic.  In  this  work 
he  has  shown  himself  a  prophet ;  at  least  he  has  shown 
how  easily  the  traitor  of  the  2d  of  December  could  become 
the  coward  of  Sedan.  When  the  distinguished  poet  be- 
came an  exile,  he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  not  place 
his  foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  France  as  long  as  it  was 
polluted  with  the  presence  of  Napoleon  III.  Being  in 
Brussels,  and  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor,  he 
seized  his  pen  and  wrote  a  full  column  of  verses  of  which 
we  select  one. 

J'irai,  je  rentrerai  dans  ta  muraille  sainte 

O  Paris  ! 
Je  te  rapporterai  I'ame  jamais  eteinte 

Des  proscrits. 

In  this  connection  we  may  give  the  first  stanza  of  what 
has  been  called  his  {"dLVixow^  Jamais,  written  eighteen  years 
ago  : 

Tant  qu'il  te  souillera,  qu'on  cede  ou  qu'on  persiste, 
O  France  !  France  aimee  et  qu'on  pleure  toujours, 

Je  ne  reverrai  pas  ta  terre  douce  et  triste, 

Tombeau  de  mes  aieux  et  nid  de  mes  amours. 

Many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  have  been  written  by 
soldiers  and  by  civilians — pieces  of  circumstance — which 
might  be  referred  to,  if  the  limits  of  this  chapter  permitted. 
We  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  French  language,  to  another  selection. 
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It  contains  an  intimation  that  the  Bourbons  may  soon  take 
charge  of  the  Republic  and  that  the  country  has  already 
enough  of  Trocku : 

Le  vent  soufifle  place  de  Greve 
Et  des  hommes  d'Etat  enleve 

Les  beaux  serments. 
Serments  et  feuilles  !  Tourbillone, 
Valse  de  mort  ;  Le  vent  d'automne 

Vient  d' Orleans. 

Comme  une  cocotte  phthisique, 
Voici  mourir  la  Republique 

Parti  fichu  ! 
La  pauvre  dame,  dans  la  lutte, 
Degringolant  de  chute  en  chute 

Avait —  Trop-chu. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PARIS,  JANUARY     i8tH,     1 87 1. 

The  Bombardment  Continues — Many  Lives  Lost  and  Much  Prop- 
erty Destroyed  —  Protests — Liberality  of  Richard  Wallace — 
Personal  Experience  —  The  Mortality  Increases  —  The  Hos- 
pitals— The  Communard  Meetings — A  Perilous  Aerial  Voyage. 

THE  subject  which  has,  most  of  all,  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Parisian  world 
is  the  bombardment.  All  other  topics  have  been  discussed 
with  a  degree  of  comparative  composure  and  resignation 
very  commendable,  but  this  trial  of  the  patience  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  has  enraged  them.  They  see  noth- 
ing in  it  but  conquest  and  barbarism.  As  a  result  many 
ill-tempered  speeches  have  been  made  and  much  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  that  we  would  not  care  to  repeat. 
The  motives  of  the  Germans  are  impugned.  Their  artil- 
lerists, it  is  said,  deliberately  aim  at  the  domes  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  in  which  are  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  insane  and  orphans.  It  is  possible, 
and  even  probable  that  this  is  not  true,  though  the  domes 
of  these  institutions  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Why  the  bombarding  should  be  chiefly  done  at  night  is 
not  very  clear,  even  to  those  who  are  wholly  disinterested. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  it,  not  apparent  at  first 
sight,  which  would  be  appreciated  if  the  facts  in  the  case 
were  more  fully  understood.  This  much,  however,  is  clear 
to  all  who  are  in  Paris,  that  the  bombardment  will  not 
hasten  the  capitulation  a  single  moment.  Starvation  alone 
will  force  the  Government  to  surrender  the  city. 
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Numerous  protests  have  been  made  against  the  bom- 
bardment and  hopes  are  entertained  that  these  will  influ- 
ence the  King  of  Prussia  to  save  Paris.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  attached  to  the  hospitals  south  of  the  Seine 
have  sent  in  protests  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General 
Trochu,  the  members  of  government  and  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations,  have  all  drawn  up  carefully  worded 
protests  and  have  sent  them  to  the  German  headquarters 
at  Versailles.  England  has  been  interviewed  by  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Chaudordy  at  Tours,  but  thus  far  she  appears  to 
be  an  indifferent  spectator.  England  might  do  much  for 
France  and  even  for  Germany  in  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  passion  and  ambition  control  the  bel- 
ligerents, but  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will.  When  the  Em- 
pire fell  her  government  had  an  opportunity  to  interpose 
and  to  save  many  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money  ; 
but  the  influence  of  her  Parliament  and  that  of  her  press, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  has  been  in  favor  of  Prus- 
sia and  of  war ;  and  now  again  she  has  an  opportunity  to 
interpose  and  to  save  Paris.  Will  she  do  it  ?  The  Amer- 
ican, at  least,  does  not  believe  that  she  will.  He  has 
studied  the  politics  of  England  as  well  as  the  mercenary 
character  of  her  leaders.  In  our  late  civil  war  her  influ- 
ence first  and  last  was  with  the  Confederate  States.  She 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  great  political  and  commercial  rival 
in  the  new  world,  and  so  she  favored  the  rebellion.  Eng- 
land has  but  one  commercial  rival  in  Europe  and  this  is 
France.  Her  chivalrous  people  must  be  reduced  to  a 
second  place  in  the  family  of  nations  ;  and  Prussia,  distant 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  must  be  favored.  British 
diplomacy  did  not  succeed  on  the  American  continent ; 
Providence  interposed  and  prevented  the  establishment  of 
a  government  with  human  slavery  as  its  corner-stone. 
What  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  will  be  which 
threatens  to  destroy  Paris  we  are  unable  to  foresee.     Let 
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us  hope  that  wise  counsek  will  prevail  and  that  the  thick 
darkness  that  hangs  over  the  French  capital  will  soon  be 
dispelled. 

Some  of  the  daily  journals  give  the  number  of  shells 
which  explode  inside  the  walls  every  twenty-four  hours,  as 
counted  by  the  watchmen  ;  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  wounded  as  well  as  their  names  and  their  residences. 
From  these  reports  we  learn  that  about  2,500  have  ex- 
ploded in  the  city  during  the  last  eight  days  ;  that  166 
persons  have  been  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  that 
many  houses  have  been  seriously  damaged.  We  abbreviate 
the  following  account  of  the  night  of  the  13th  inst : 

"In  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  the  bombardment  re-com- 
menced with  extreme  vigor.  The  quarters  De  la  Gare 
and  Pantheon  were  first  struck,  then  that  part  of  the  city 
opposite  Issy  ;  soon  after  the  bombardment  became  gen- 
eral and  was  continued  all  night.  More  than  500  shells 
exploded  in  the  quarters  of  Val-de-Grace,  Sorbonne,  Jar- 
din-des-Plantes,  Necker,  the  Military  School,  Croullebarbe 
and  Javel.  From  2  to  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
threw  into  Paris  100  shells  an  hour.  Thirty  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  130  properties  were  damaged." 

During  the  nights  of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  85  persons 
were  struck  of  whom  22  were  women  and  13  were  children. 

But  the  bombarding  was  also  continued  during  the  day. 
Here  is  an  instance  which  is  certified  to  by  the  hospital 
attendants  :  "  The  National  Institution  for  blind  children 
is  situated  on  Boulevard  des  Invalides.  It  is  a  large  isolated 
building,  perfectly  visible  with  the  unaided  eye  from  the 
heights  of  Chatillon  and  Meudon.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  blind,  200  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  has  the 
flag  of  the  Geneva  convention  over  it  day  and  night. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  inst,  the  atmosphere 
being  clear,  several  shells  fell  immediately  around  it  ;  then, 
as  if  the  Germans  had  adjusted  the  cannon,  two  shells,  one 
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after  the  other,  plunged  into  the  left  wing  of  the  building, 
wounding  three  of  the  sick  and  two  of  the  blind." 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Paris  have  es- 
caped to  the  north,  or  more  lives  would  be  lost.  Some 
quarters  are  almost  entirely  deserted.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  shells  may  explode 
in  a  populous  neighborhood  without  the  loss  of  life  I  may 
relate  the  following  incident  : 

Monday  morning  I  visited  the  Hospital  des  Incurable 
in  which  my  friend  Dr.  Ball  has  charge  of  several  wards. 
This  institution  is  crowded  to  the  roof,  as,  indeed,  all  the 
hospitals  are,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  given  to  small-pox  pa- 
tients. Six  shells  had  fallen  inside  the  inclosure  during 
the  night,  and  several  immediately  outside.  A  large  one 
struck  the  south  side  of  the  apothecary  shop,  stove  in  the 
wall  and  exploded,  breaking  up  everything  it  contained. 
The  druggist,  who  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining 
room,  was  absent,  or  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  killed. 
Another  dashed  through  the  roof  into  the  kitchen  and 
wrecked  everything  in  the  shape  of  cooking  utensils. 
Another  perforated  the  roof  of  one  of  the  main  buildings, 
passed  through  the  upper  story  between  two  beds,  de- 
scended into  the  story  below  between  two  beds,  and  then 
into  the  basement  where  it  exploded  without  doing  serious 
injury  to  anyone,  though  all  were  greatly  alarmed.  A 
fourth  shell  penetrated  a  heavy  stone  wall  and  exploded 
in  a  corridor,  killing  a  cat  which  happened  to  be  there. 
Two  other  shells  exploded  outside  the  buildings  and  sev- 
eral immediately  outside  the  inclosure  ;  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  repair  the  dam- 
ages and  assure  the  inmates  that  the  institution  would  pos- 
sibly not  be  required  to  entertain  such  unwelcome  visitors 
again. 

We  may  here  insert  two  of  the  numerous  protests  that 
have  been  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  : 
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The  undersigned,  physicians  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  protest 
against  the  bombardment  of  which  this  institution  is  the  object. 
Six  shells  have  fallen  upon  the  buildings  which  contain  800  sick  and 
wounded,  as  many  civil  as  military.  Several  other  projectiles  have 
fallen  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

(Signed)  Drs.  Lannelongue,  Fereol,  Ball,  Lancereaux,  Bronardel, 
Labbe  and  Ollivier. 

Salpetriere  is  a  hospital  in  which  are  accommodated  in  ordinary 
times,  first,  more  than  3,000  aged  and  infirm  women  ;  and,  second, 
1,500  insane  women.  In  addition  to  these  are,  at  this  supreme 
moment  of  suffering,  the  refuges  from  the  hospitals  at  Issy  and  300 
of  our  wounded.  There  are  here  assembled  persons  afflicted  with 
every  malady  which  calls  for  our  sympathy  and  commisseration, 
but  our  enemies  who  bombard  the  city  to-day  do  not  respect  any- 
thing. On  the  night  of  Sunday,  January  9th,  they  took  aim  at  Sal- 
petriere, Pitie,  Enfants-Malades,  Val-de-Grace  and  our  field  hos- 
pitals. At  Salpetriere  we  received  fifteen  shells.  Our  dome  is  very 
high  and  it  is  surmounted  by  the  International  flag  ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  dome  of  Val-de-Grace.  This  is  a  monstrous  act,  against 
which  the  undersigned  physicians  and  surgeons  protest — an  act 
which  should  be  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the  present  and  all 
future  generations. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Cruveilhier,  surgeon-in-chief  ;  Drs.  Charcot,  Luys, 
A.  Voisin,  Baillarger,  Trelat  and  J.  Moreau,  physicians  ;  and  M. 
Fermon,  pharmacist-in-chief. 

After  receiving  these  and  other  protests  the  members 
of  the  government  addressed  a  carefully  prepared  protest 
to  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  and  in  like  manner  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Paris  addressed  a  protest  to  General  von  Moltke, 
chief-of-staff  of  the  German  armies.  We  need  not  trans- 
late these,  but  we  may  give  in  full  the  protest  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  as  it  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations,  unfortunately  shut  up  in  Paris  at 
this  time  :• 

To  his  Excellency  Count  Von  Bismarck-Schoenhausen,  Chancellor 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  etc.,  at  Versailles  : 
Monsieur  le  Comte  :  It  is  now  several  days  since  shells,  in  large 
numbers,  starting  from  localities  occupied  by  the  besieging  troops, 
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have  reached  the  interior  of  Paris.  Women,  children  and  sick  per- 
sons in  the  hospitals  have  been  struck.  Among  the  victims  several 
belong  to  neutral  states.  The  lives  and  property  of  persons  of  all 
nationalities  in  Paris  are  constantly  in  danger. 

These  things  have  occurred  without  any  previous  notice  being 
given  to  the  undersigned,  most  of  whom  have  no  other  mission  in 
Paris  at  this  time  than  that  of  looking  after  the  property  and  inter- 
ests of  their  fellow-country  men  ;  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  dangers  which  threaten,  and,  be- 
sides, reasons  of  greater  force  have  prevented  them  from  withdraw- 
ing— chiefly  the  difficulties  which  the  belligerents  have  set  up  against 
their  departure. 

In  these  grave  circumstances,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Paris,  with  whom,  in  the  absence  of  their  respective  em- 
bassies and  legations,  the  representatives  of  the  consular  corps  have 
united,  have  considered  it  necessary,  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  their  governments  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  confer  with  each  other  as  to  the 
resolutions  which  should  be  adopted. 

These  deliberations  have  led  the  undersigned  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  to  ask,  conformably  to  well-known  usages  and  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  that  measures  be  taken  to  permit 
their  fellow-countrymen  to  place  themselves  and  their  property 
under  protection. 

Expressing,  with  confidence,  the  hope  that  your  Excellency  will 
kindly  intervene  with  the  military  authorities  in  the  sense  of  their 
request,  the  undersigned  embrace  this  opportunity  to  pray  you, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  to  accept  the  assurances  of  their  very  high  con- 
sideration. 

Kern,  Minister  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Baron  Adelswaerd,  Minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Count  Moltke-Hvilfeldt,  Minister  of  Denmark. 

Baron  de  Regens,  Minister  of  Belgium. 

Baron  de  Zuylen  de  Nyvelt,  Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 

Washburne,  Minister  of  the  United  States. 

Ballivian  Y  Roxas,  Minister  of  Bolivia. 

Due  d'Acquaviva,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  St.  Marin  and  Monaco. 

Henrique  Luiz   Ratton,   Charge  d'Affaires  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Julia  Tririon,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim   of  the   Dominican 
Republic. 

Husny,  Military  Attache  and  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Turkey. 
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Lopez  de  Arosemena,   Charge  d'Affaires   of   Honduras  and  of 
Salvador. 

C.  Bonafaz,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Peru. 

Baron  G.  de  Rothschild,  Consul  General  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. 

Baron  Th.  de  Voelkersahm,  Consul  General  of  Russia. 

Jose  M.  Calvo  Y  Kernel,  Consul  of  Spain. 

L.  Cerruti,  Consul  General  of  Italy. 

Joaquin  Proneza  Vieira,  Consul  General  of  Portugal. 

Georges  A.  Vuzos,  Acting  Vice-Consul  of  Greece. 
Paris,  January  13,  187 1. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  without  a  representative  in  Paris — a  circum- 
stance which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  comment. 
Lord  Granville  has  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire a  consular  attache  to  remain  in  the  French  capital  to 
take  care  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  or  their  property.  The 
English  ambassador,  Lord  Lyons  and  the  British  consul 
left  nothing  behind — secretaries,  servants,  horses  and  dogs 
were  all  removed  before  the  besieging  armies  reached  the 
city.  Panic  stricken  they  must  have  been.  They  were 
not  forced  out  of  the  city  as  were  the  representatives  of 
the  German  states  ;  but  the  attitude  of  England  was  such 
as  to  leave  the  impression,  that  in  certain  contingencies  it 
might  be  better  for  all  British  subjects  to  leave  Paris.  As 
a  result  an  additional  responsibility  and  labor  have  been 
imposed  upon  Mr.  Washburne  and  his  corps  of  assistants. 
It  has  been  solely  through  him  that  hundreds  of  her  Maj- 
esty's subjects,  residents  and  tourists,  have  been  enabled 
to  cross  the  German  lines.  No  other  seal  but  that  of  the 
United  States  and  no  other  signature  but  Mr.  Washburne's 
are  recognized  in  these  cases  by  Count  Bismarck.  As  a 
result  hundreds  of  British  subjects  are  suffering  from  des- 
titution at  this  time.  Like  some  of  the  Germans  who 
have  remained  in  the  city,  they  had  no  other  home — no 
place  to  which  they  could  go.     Some  were  possibly  with- 
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out  sufficient  money  to  live  elsewhere  and  so  they  have  re- 
mained. They  are  taking  their  chances  for  life  and  are 
living,  as  many  of  the  French  live,  upon  the  charity  of  the 
city. 

But  if  Lord  Lyons  and  the  British  consul  hastened  to 
leave  the  beleaguered  city,  taking  with  them  their  secre- 
taries, their  servants  and  their  domestic  animals,  as  is  re- 
ported. Great  Britain  has,  at  least,  one  representative  re- 
maining in  Paris — one  of  nature's  unknighted  noblemen, 
who,  in  some  measure,  has  saved  the  reputation  of  a  great 
people.  Dropping  the  contemptible  prejudices  of  nation- 
ality and  race  he  is  making  himself  a  blessing  to  his  suf- 
fering fellow-men.  In  the  great  moving  caravan  of  hu- 
manity he  has  found  Paris  bleeding  and  crushed  and  is  not 
passing  by  on  the  other  side,  but  is  pouring  oil  into  her 
bleeding  wounds.  One  such  nobleman  is  worth  a  whole 
Assembly  of  Lords  when  thousands  are  pleading  for  mercy 
and  bread.  Richard  Wallace,  who  is  really  not  an  Eng- 
lishman but  a  loyal  Scotchman,  cares  not  for  any  other 
fame  than  that  of  the  good  Samaritan.  His  liberality  is 
already  known  to  all  Paris,  and  still  he  is  willing  to  give  of 
his  abundance  to  the  poor  who  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  basement 
stories  of  the  churches  and  theatres.  His  generous  prop- 
osition may  be  given  in  full  : 

Paris,  January  14  1871. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  : 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  residents  of  the  quarters  so  brutally 
bombarded  suggests  to  me  a  thought  which  I  ask  permission  to  sub- 
mit to  you  and  which  I  hope  will  be  well  received  and  well  under- 
stood by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

I  desire  that  there  be  opened,  without  delay,  in  Paris  a  patriotic 
subscription  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  families  which  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  distribution  among  them  of  provisions  of 
all  kinds  of  which  they  have  such  pressing  need. 
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In  case  my  proposition  receives  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense  I  pray  you  to  write  my  name  upon  the 
list  for  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  which  I  will  turn  at  once  into  the 
public  treasury,  in  order  that  the  distribution,  of  which  I  speak, 
may  be  commenced  immediately. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  profound  respect,  your  Ex- 
cellency's very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Wallace. 

The  minister,  M.  Favre,  immediately  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  generous  proposition  and  opened  a  sub- 
scription, placing  Mr.  Wallace's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  A  half  million  of  francs  were  soon  subscribed  and 
the  distribution  of  provisions  of  every  kind  was  com- 
menced. There  is  great  destitution  and  suffering  in  Paris 
at  this  moment,  but  there  is  also  a  great  amount  of  liber- 
ality shown.  This  liberality  is  not  by  any  means  limited 
to  the  very  wealthy  ;  all  classes  of  citizens  and  foreign 
residents  who  can  assist  are  doing  what  they  can.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  work  of 
the  council  of  mayors  there  are  many  voluntary  associa- 
tions whose  objects  are  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  suf- 
fering of  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the  dying.  In  these 
associations  the  women  are  as  busy  as  the  men.  The 
French  people,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  remarkable  talent 
for  business,  and  what  they  undertake  to  do  is  effected 
with  enthusiasm.  Had  their  chief  executive,  calling  him- 
self Emperor,  not  been  an  ambitious  fraud  and  pious 
dreamer,  their  beautiful  country  would  not  now  be  overrun 
by  the  Germans  ;  Paris  would  not  be  surrounded  by  a 
powerful  enemy. 

The  French  capital,  with  its  two  millions  of  inhabitants 
presents,  at  this  moment,  a  spectacle  altogether  unique. 
On  the  ramparts  and  in  the  city  there  are  now  about 
400,000  well-armed  and  well-equipped  soldiers.  To  sup- 
ply them  with  daily  rations — meat,  bread  and  soup — re- 
quires almost  an  army  of  butchers,  bakers  and  draymen. 
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But  we  must  add  to  these  about  1,600,000  non-combatants, 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  whose  daily  wants  must 
likewise  be  supplied.  Meat,  bread  and  soup  must  be  pro- 
vided and  distributed  in  every  ward  ;  and  besides,  the 
number  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  are  daily  increasing, 
hence  the  necessity  for  associations  of  men  and  women 
well  organized  and  disciplined. 

We  may  here  state  that  M.  Kern,  who  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  as  dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  has  just  received  a  response  from  Count  Bismarck 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  on  account  of  its 
length.  It  is  an  able  defense  of  the  right  of  the  Germans 
to  bombard  the  city,  and  the  Swiss  minister  has  been  di- 
rected to  reply  to  it  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  errors 
into  which  the  Count  has  fallen.  This  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  and  consuls  remaining  in  Paris,  will  prob- 
ably not  modify  the  policy  of  the  iron-hearted  Chancellor, 
or  that  of  his  master,  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  future  generations. 

Next  to  the  bombardment,  as  a  cause  of  general  concern 
and  solicitude  at  this  time,  is  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
All  classes  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  the  starvation 
point  will  soon  be  reached.  The  elephants,  the  giraffes, 
the  buffalos,  the  kangaroos  and  some  of  the  bears  have 
been  eaten.  The  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats  and  rats  are 
the  only  animals  left,  except  a  few  milk  cows  which  are 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  Horse  meat  is 
sold  at  moderate  prices  in  all  the  wards,  except  two  or 
three  which  are  almost  entirely  deserted.  Good  bread  is 
likewise  sold  in  the  same  wards,  but  at  somewhat  higher 
rates  and  in  smaller  quantities  than  a  few  days  ago. 

This  leads  me  to  a  few  paragraphs  of  personal  experi- 
ence. With  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  the  new 
year  I  concluded  to  purchase  a  small  stove  and  to  have  it 
set  in  the  small  fireplace  of  one  of  my  apartments.     The 
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stove  and  pipe  cost  me  about  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The 
tinsmith  easily  carried  it  in  one  arm  to  the  third  story, 
placed  it  in  position  and  assured  me  that  a  small  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  chips  or  a  few  small  pieces  of  wood,  six 
inches  long,  which  I  could  easily  obtain  from  the  charbo7i- 
ihre  in  the  neighborhood,  would  make  my  rooms  much 
more  comfortable.  I  had  other  objects  in  view  beside 
kindling  a  little  fire  every  day.  There  was  the  possibility 
of  preparing  something  extra  to  eat  which  could  not  be 
easily  obtained  at  the  restaurants,  whilst  the  rooms  were 
being  warmed.  In  the  meantime  I  procured  from  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  ist  ward  in  which  I  am  sojourn- 
ing, a  coupon  card  which  allows  me  to  purchase  a  small 
piece  of  horse  meat  every  other  day.  I  also  laid  in  a 
small  stock  of  edibles,  such  as  I  could  pick  up  in  the  shops, 
among  which  were  a  can  of  condensed  milk  and  a  small 
box  of  sardines.  The  idea  of  rising  early  and  attending 
market  for  the  sake  of  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  horse 
meat,  with  a  small  piece  of  rib  added,  has  thus  far  not  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  profitable  way  of  spending  time  ;  it 
has,  however,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  phase  of  French  life. 

A  city  market  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  a  people  ;  all  kinds  of  characters  congre- 
gate here  and  their  oddities  are  exhibited  when  they  least 
suspect  it.  Some  with  an  assumed  dignity  pass  through 
the  crowd,  purchase  what  they  want  and  leave  without  the 
recognition  of  any  one  ;  but  this  kind  of  oddity  is  not  fre- 
quently seen  in  Paris.  Affability  is  contagious  and  we 
soon  learn  to  imitate  our  neighbors.  A  studied  effort  at 
self-possession,  only  gives  to  the  individual  an  unnatural 
and  even  grotesque  appearance.  When  such  deportment 
is  witnessed  in  Paris  it  is  set  down  as  a  foreign  product — 
an  importation.  On  the  other  hand  the  native  French 
people  seem  to  lose  their  self-possession  entirely  when  they 
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are  brought  together  in  groups,  and  no  where  have  they 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  national  traits  with  such 
undisguised  freedom  as  in  the  market-place.  The  bourse 
is  a  theatre  in  which  the  native  Frenchman  often  exhibits 
a  degree  of  insanity ;  but  here  we  have  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  brought  into  competition  and  their 
natural  volubility,  business  tact,  politeness  and  gallantry 
are  all  brought  into  play.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is 
not  more  fully  developed  in  them  than  that  of  the  comical 
and  absurd.  Indeed  they  all  go  hand-in-hand  and  give  to 
a  group  of  French  people — men  and  women — a  degree  of 
attractiveness  which  I  do  not  believe  is  witnessed  any- 
where else.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  people 
more  sorely  tried  than  the  Parisians  are  at  this  moment ; 
I  refer  to  them,  as  attending  markets,  in  which  there  is 
scarcely  anything  for  sale,  but  small  quantities  of  horse 
meat  and  yet  they  are  cheerful,  hopeful  and  even  humorous. 
The  ease  and  grace  with  which  they  address  each  other 
must  always  make  an  impression  upon  the  foreigner,  and 
the  hearty,  Bonjour,  monsieur  or  madame,  which  they 
apply  to  strangers,  has  given  them  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  politeness.  Such  a  people  are  capable  of  profound 
grief,  but  it  cannot  last  long.  It  may  easily  become  hys- 
terical but  a  reaction  soon  takes  place.  Their  virtues  are 
many  and  we  may  add  that  their  weaknesses  are  great. 

Thus  far  my  efforts  to  cure  myself  of  insomnia  have  all 
failed.  The  slight  elevation  in  the  temperature  of  my 
rooms  has  not  induced  sleep.  The  little  stove  has  not 
served  any  of  the  purposes  anticipated.  Neither  medicine 
nor  a  change  of  diet,  so  far  as  this  has  been  possible,  nor 
physical  exercise  has  produced  the  desired  result.  An  ef- 
fort of  the  will,  a  thousand  times  attempted,  has  likewise 
been  useless.  We  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs  or  the  action  of  the  heart  as  to  try,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  arrest  the  complex  machinery  of  thought. 
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"  My  brain  burns"  are  among  the  last  written  words  of  the 
lamented  Hugh  Miller,  whose  residence  and  newly-made 
grave  I  visited  a  few  months  ago  in  Scotland,  but  he 
added,  "  I  must  have  walked,"  which  shows  that  conges- 
tion  had  already  set  in.  As  the  reader  of  these  sketches 
has  doubtless  discovered,  my  first  three  months  in  Paris 
were  spent  under  a  heavy  strain  which  warned  me  of  the 
necessity  of  moderation.  Sleep  left  mc  at  that  time  and 
has  not  yet  returned. 

The  hypnotics  of  recognized  potency  are  opium,  chloro- 
form, sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol  ;  but  these  will  not  always 
produce  sleep,  except  in  narcotic  doses  in  which  case  there 
is  danger  of  never  waking.  The  medical  profession  and 
the  people  will  hail  the  day  when  a  hypnotic  is  discovered 
which  will  produce  refreshing  sleep  without  danger  to  life 
or  health.  The  introduction  of  the  bromides  into  general 
practice,  as  gentle  sleep-producing  agents,  points  to  some 
combination  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  useful  in  obstinate 
cases  of  insomnia. 

At  this  point  we  may  notice  very  briefly  the  present 
sanitary  condition  of  Paris  as  indicated  by  the  mortuary 
reports.  Since  preparations  for  the  siege  began,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  death  rate 
from  981  per  week  to  3,982.  The  disease  which  has  thus 
far  taken  away  the  largest  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
small-pox.  The  average  weekly  loss  by  this  loathsome 
scourge  has  been  above  3(X),  and  during  the  week  of  the 
holidays  the  loss  was  454.  The  reports  of  last  week,  end- 
ing January  14th,  give  the  following  :  By  small-pox,  339  ; 
bronchitis,  457;  pneumonia,  390;  typhoid  fever,  301  ; 
diarrhoea,  143  ;  dysentery,  46.  The  weekly  reports  do  not 
include  the  losses  in  St.  Denis  and  towns  outside  the  walls. 

As  usual  I  have  continued  my  daily  visits  to  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  hospitals  or  ambulances  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,    Sundays   excepted.      By  common   consent  the 
24 
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physicians  and  surgeons  attending  these  institutions  do 
not  encourage  visitations  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Their  time 
is  very  much  occupied  in  both  private  and  pubHc  practice 
and  they  hasten  along,  giving  many  cases  wholly  into  the 
care  of  the  internes  or  resident  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Generally  speaking  Ihave  seen  the  sick  and  wounded 
well  cared  for,  though  the  wards  are  very  much  crowded. 
Each  patient  has  an  iron  cot,  a  good  mattress,  pillows, 
blankets  and  a  white  spread.  In  the  surgical  wards  I  have 
not  witnessed  any  attempts  at  antiseptic  surgery  as  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Lister  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh. 
No  attention  is  paid  to  his  style  of  operating  or  of  dress- 
ing wounds.  The  French  surgeons  seem  to  be  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  great  work  he  commenced  a  few 
years  ago  and  is  carrying  forward  with  such  surprising  re- 
sults. The  old  surgeons  who  have  made  a  reputation,  such 
as  Neleton,  are  slow  to  adopt  a  foreign  system  of  practice. 
It  was  my  pleasure,  however,  to  be  present  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  a  free  lecture  on  practical  surgery. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn  the  main  object  of  the  speaker 
was  to  institute  a  comparison  between  American,  English, 
French,  German  and  Austrian  surgery,  as  shown  by  the 
army  reports,  of  a  large  number  of  amputations,  made  at 
different  points  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  in  re- 
cent wars.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  sketches  to 
attempt  to  entertain  the  reader  with  a  subject  which  is  ex- 
clusively professional,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  it  was 
with  extreme  gratification  I  saw  the  first  place  given  to 
American  surgery  and  surgeons.  The  tables  of  statistics 
spread  out  on  large  blackboards  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  gave  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
from  amputations  at  corresponding  points,  so  clearly,  that 
the  facts  presented  by  the  speaker  became  apparent  to  all. 
But  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  a  single  question  : 
Why  has  American  surgery  given  the  best  results  ?     Is  it 
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because  the  Austrian  and  German  soldier  insists  upon 
having  his  beer  as  a  daily  beverage,  the  Frenchman  his 
wine,  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh,  their  rations 
of  whisky,  whilst  the  American  had  his  coffee  ?  These 
factors  may,  indeed,  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  doubt  not  that  there  is  another  reason  much 
more  potent.  Somehow  the  American  surgeon  in  our  late 
war  learned  the  value  of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  it  in  sur- 
gical wards,  and  the  importance  of  not  crowding  the 
wounded  together  in  badly-ventilated  buildings.  Field 
hospitals  were  preferred,  and  when  the  reports  of  the 
numerous  hospitals  and  ambulances  in  Paris  are  compared, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  work  done  in  the  American  ambu- 
lance, under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne, 
will  be  creditable  to  the  United  States, 

I  have  several  times  referred  to  this  extemporized  field 
hospital  and  to  Dr.  John  Swinburn,  who  is  the  surgeon-in- 
chief  in  it.  The  Doctor  had  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon in  our  army,  and  soon  after  the  war  occupied  the 
responsible  position  of  health  officer  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  I  have  had  frequent  interviews  with  him  in  relation 
to  hospital  work,  with  Dr.  Johnston,  his  chief  assistant,  and 
with  others  of  the  ambulance.  From  the  former  I  have 
learned  that  on  the  8th  inst.  a  shell  entered  the  room  of  a 
young  man  named  Swager,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
hailing  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  struck  off  his  foot. 

He  was  soon  after  taken  to  the  ambulance  and  Dr.  S 

operated  upon  him  below  the  knee,  but  he  was  so  much 
alarmed  and  had  been  living  on  such  spare  diet,  that  on 
the  third  day  after  the  accident  he  died,  though  everything 
was  done  for  him  that  was  possible. 

I  have  said  that  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals 
are  well  cared  for.  Much  better  food  is  provided  for  them 
than  can  generally  be  obtained  in  good  restaurants,  and 
for  the   convalescent   it  is  supplied  in  larger  quantities. 
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Fresh  meat  was  reserved  and  many  delicacies  which  cannot 
be  easily  obtained  in  hotels  and  eating-houses.  But  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  make  frequent  visits  to  wards  into 
which  small-pox  patients  are  crowded,  and  these  are  not 
faring  so  well.  They  cannot  receive  the  attention  which 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  mortality  to  a  minimum.  Whilst 
85  per  cent,  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  should  recover 
with  well-disenfected  floors,  good  beds,  bath  tubs  and  pure 
air,  it  is  the  85  per  cent,  who  die  in  the  absence  of  these. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  all  the  range  of  the  medical 
practitioner's  varied  experience  which  so  much  tests  his 
moral  courage  as  a  daily  attendance  upon  fifty  or  more  of 
these  loathsome  creatures.  There  is  the  risk  of  taking 
the  disease  and  of  carrying  the  contagion  to  others,  and 
besides  the  practitioner,  in  such  circumstances,  is  certain 
to  lose  three-fourths  of  his  patients.  In  this  case,  when 
death  comes,  their  bodies  are  hastened  away,  and  buried 
at  night,  without  ceremony,  to  give  place  to  others  equally 
unfortunate. 

Painfully  impressed  with  the  thought  that  some  accident 
might  occur  to  me  during  the  siege,  and  that  I  might  not 
be  easily  identified.  I  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  the  following  on  the  back  of  my  passport  which  I 
carry  with  me  : 

Paris,  January  2,  187 1. 

Should  sudden  death  occur  or  any  accident  by  which  I  should 
become  unconscious,  I  refer  to  my  friend  M.  le  Docteur  Benjamin 
Ball,  Rue  Tabor,  Paris,  to  the  American  Minister,  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  or  to  the  Assistant  American  Consul,  Mr.  F.  Olcott. 

R.  L.  SiBBET,  M.  D., 
Residing  at  332  Rue  St.  Honore. 

Thus  far  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  my  passport 
often.  Paris  is  a  well-governed  city ;  the  Provisional 
Government  certainly  deserve  great  praise.  If  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  been  compelled  to  retire  a  state  of  anarchy 
has  been  prevented. 
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The  bombardment  does  not  appear  to  deter  the  people 
from  visiting  their  homes  which  they  have  deserted  ;  many 
persons,  during  the  day,  venture  over  into  the  stricken 
quarters  to  see  what  damage  has  been  done  during  the 
night.  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  as 
others  are  doing,  and  several  times  I  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
walls  and  have  seen  many  houses  completely  demolished. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon,  in  my  usual  excursion,  which 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  me  in  order  to  preserve  the 
equipoise  of  a  sleepless  brain,  I  passed  through  Place  de 
la  Concorde  which  has  always  had  an  indescribable  charm 
for  me.  The  weather  had  somewhat  moderated,  though 
there  was  yet  snow  and  slush  on  the  ground  and  nature 
was  still  hushed  in  the  sleep  of  winter.  Glancing  at  the 
magnificent  specimens  of  art  around  me — the  Bourbon 
palace,  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Tuileries — I  turn 
to  the  right  up  Champs  Elysees,  and  in  half  an  hour,  pass- 
ing many  blocks  of  houses,  I  reached  the  Trocadero  which 
overlooks  the  Champs  de  Mars  at  the  great  bend  in  the 
Seine,  at  which  point  we  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
river  eastward  and  southward.  Here  I  was  tempted  to 
cross  the  Seine  upon  the  bridge  of  Jena,  a  beautiful  structure 
and  follow  down  the  quay  upon  the  left  bank.  The  can- 
nonading, which  never  ceases,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  few 
moments,  could  be  heard  distinctly,  but  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  tell  whether  it  was  French  or  German 
powder  that  was  fulminating.  I  was  making  an  effort  to 
divert  my  thought  from  the  future,  which,  in  these  circum- 
stances, I  find  extremely  difficult  to  paint  in  roseate  hues. 
I  had  not  gone  far  until  I  heard  a  confusion  of  noises — 
the  screams  of  women  and  children  and  a  peculiar  devilish 
sound  in  the  atmosphere.  A  moment  later  and  I  saw  a 
splash  in  the  river.  The  shell  had  really  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  that  I  soon  felt  an  incli- 
nation to  retrace  my  steps. 
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But  there  are  other  topics  which  we  must  notice  under 
this  date — topics  in  which  the  government  is  specially  con- 
cerned. The  Communards  must  be  constantly  watched. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  and  other  newspapers  give  daily 
accounts  of  their  club  meetings.  In  them  there  is  great 
freedom  of  speech  permitted  ;  the  government  considers 
it  better  to  allow  them  to  discuss  all  topics  relating  to  the 
siege,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  conspiracy.  Secret 
meetings  are  thus  discouraged,  and  the  real  cowards  have 
opportunities  of  expressing  their  comparatively  harmless 
sentiments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i  ith  inst.  the  Club  de  la  Marseil- 
laise met  in  La  Villette.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dem- 
ocratic of  all  the  clubs.  The  hall  in  which  its  meetings 
are  held  is  immense,  but  it  is  very  plain  ;  so  much  so  that 
the  sans  culottes  scdircelY  find  themselves  at  ease  in  it.  On 
this  occasion  numerous  short  but  violent  speeches  were 
made.  As  usual  the  orators  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
members  of  the  Government,  using  such  phrases  as  "  the 
men  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  serving  the  coward  of  Sedan." 
One  of  them  charged  General  Trochu  with  treason,  and 
said  he  could  prove  it.  He  declared  that  the  Governor 
was  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  surrender  the  city  to 
the  Prussians.  Another  speaker  dilated  upon  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action.  A  third  ad- 
vocated a  resistance  d  outrance,  but  before  he  concluded 
the  people  laughed  at  his  absurdities.  A  fourth  insisted 
that  the  Commune  alone  could  save  the  city.  He  did  not 
believe  "  that  there  are  more  than  75,000  Prussians  around 
the  city,  whilst  there  are  500,000  Frenchmen  in  Paris  ready 
to  fight." 

We  need  only  refer  to  one  other  meeting — that  of  the 
Cltib  Favie  in  Belleville  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  inst. 
There  were  as  many  women  present  as  men,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied  and  despairing  crowd  indulged  in  criticisms  and 
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complaints  without  end.  The  first  orator  raised  an  ex- 
citement by  referring  to  what  he  called  the  "rudeness  and 
brutality  of  the  municipal  officers."  No  doubt  the  half- 
starved  residents  of  Belleville,  as  they  press  forward  in 
lines  to  obtain  their  daily  allowance  of  soup  and  bread, 
are  hard  to  manage,  and  force  must  be  sometimes  used. 
The  second  speaker  expressed  surprise  that  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  days  in  the  service  of  the  defense,  so  little 
had  been  done  ;  before  concluding  he  created  a  sensation 
by  stating  that  the  Schoelcher  legion  was  concealing  its 
cannon  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Notre-Dame,  but 
voices  were  heard  in  the  audience—"  It  is  not  true  !"  "  It 
is  a  slander  !"  A  third  orator  mounted  the  stage  and  charged 
the  people  with  cowardice  and  corruption.  Rabelais,  he 
said,  charged  the  people  in  his  day  with  the  stupidity  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  he  could  not  see  that  any  improve- 
ment has  been  made  since.  They  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves discussing  the  rumors  which  spring  up  every  day, 
such  as  these,  that  Bourbaki  and  Garibaldi  have  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  have  entered  Baden  with  a  large  force,  and 
that  a  fleet  sailed  recently  for  the  Baltic  with  50,000  men 
to  attack  Germany  on  the  north.  This  speaker  had  much 
to  say,  but  the  thought  which  he  emphasized  was  this  that 
the  people  are  cowards,  and  do  not  wish  to  establish  the 
Commune.  They  prefer,  he  said,  to  believe  in  deliverers 
or  saviors,  such  as  Gambetta  and  Trochu.  But  what 
would  Gambetta  and  Trochu  do  if  they  were  both  in  Paris? 
They  would  only  praise  each  other.  Gambetta  would  con- 
gratulate Trochu,  and  Trochu  would  congratulate  Gam- 
betta. Another  citizen  hastened  upon  the  stage  and  with- 
out introduction  asked  the  question — "  Is  there  then  no 
means  of  deliverance  ?  I  hope  that  every  orator  will  m- 
dicate  his  opinion  on  this  point."  Interruptions  followed 
and  cries  of,  "  Give  us  yours  then."  "  Mine,"  he  said,  "  is 
wildfire,"  which  produced  laughter  and  confusion.      His  ef- 
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fort  threw  no  light  upon  the  situation  and  M.  Briosne  as- 
cended the  platform.  This  gentleman  has  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  speaker.  He  is  called  a  rara  avis  in  commun- 
istic circles,  having  a  clear  voice  as  well  as  the  gift  of 
profoundly  moving  a  popular  audience.  "  The  situa- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  desperate,  and  why  ?  Because  the  pres- 
ent Government  has  followed  the  absurd  policy  of  its 
predecessor,  by  concealing  from  the  people  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  by  encouraging  us  with  illusions  and  by  trying 
to  deceive  us  as  to  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
enemy.  The  Germans  are  as  courageous  as  we  are,  and 
they  are  much  superior  in  organization  and  in  discipline. 
Thirty-five  days  ago,  when  he  last  visited  the  Club  Favie, 
there  was  yet  time  to  save  Paris.  There  were  600,000 
men  ready  to  fight  and  with  ample  supplies,  but  now  all 
is  lost.  Who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  movement  at  this  moment?  Would  the 
communists  ?  Oh  !  no,  it  is  too  late.  The  hour  has 
passed.  Voices  in  the  crowd  responded,  "  Yes,  it  is  true, 
it  is  too  late."  But  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Upon  whom  must 
the  responsibility  rest  ?  Upon  the  people  ?  No  !  The 
people  do  not  govern  !  The  bourgeoisie  who  have  the 
science,  the  wealth  and  the  power,  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. They  believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  every  day,  so  as  to  conceal  their  responsi- 
bility before  the  people  and  history,  but  we  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  this.  No  !  no  !  Paris  is  the  center  of  the 
civilized  world  ;  its  fall  must  be  worthy  of  its  renown. 
When  Jerusalem  fell  the  women  threw  themselves  upon 
the  enemy  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  Of  Palmyra,  the 
queen  of  the  desert,  there  remains  only  a  mutilated  column, 
and  for  centuries  the  sites  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  were 
unknown.  And  so  it  is  necessary  for  Paris  to  perish.  If 
the  Prussians  enter  the  city,  as  they  certainly  will,  the 
provinces  will  continue  the  war,  and  where  shall  we  obtain 
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provisions  ?  The  Prussians  will  not  supply  us  with  food 
and  we  must  starve.  You,  the  provident  bourgeoisie,  will 
not  be  fed  ;  you  will  perish  like  ourselves,  but  your  houses 
will  be  pillaged.  The  enemy  will  commence  by  levying  a 
war  indemnity  of  two  or  three  milliards,  but  they  will  not 
come  to  Belleville  in  search  of  gold  (general  laughter). 
When  they  have  robbed  the  city  treasury  and  the  banks 
of  their  gold  and  silver,  they  will  seize  the  rich  furniture 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  paintings  of  the  masters  which  dec- 
orate their  salons,  the  statuary,  the  porcelain  and  the  jew- 
elry. Would  it  not  be  better  to  escape  this  inglorious  end 
by  a  supreme  effort  ?  Instead  of  imitating  the  ostrich, 
which  conceals  its  head  in  the  sand  and  awaits  death,  let 
us  imitate  the  hunted  lion  that  leaps  upon  his  enemy  and 
perishes  in  the  struggle.  Let  us  make  a  sortie,  men,  wo- 
men, children,  people,  bourgeoisie  ;  let  us  forget  our  divi- 
sions, our  grievances,  our  hates  ;  let  us  pardon  them,  if 
they  wish  to  die  with  us  ;  let  us  advance  five  hundred 
thousand  or  two  millions.  The  Prussians  will  not  mas- 
sacre us  all ;  those  who  survive  will  avenge  the  dead,  and  if 
we  all  die  we  will  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  world." 

The  speech  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  ;  the  wo- 
men became  hysterical  and  wept ;  the  president  was  about 
to  dismiss  the  meeting  when  a  young  man  in  the  audience 
hastened  to  the  platform  and  obtained  permission  to  speak. 
He  said  that  he  admired  the  eloquence  of  Citizen  Briosne, 
but  his  argument  led  to  an  act  of  despair.  His  conclusion 
is  that  we  should  all  surrender  to  the  Prussians.  This 
produced  great  excitement  and  there  were  exclamations — 
"  He  did  not  say  so  !  He  did  not  say  so  !"  To  preserve 
order  the  president  interposed  and  stated  that  he  was  of 
the  opinion  of  M.  Briosne,  that  the  situation  is  desperate, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  die.  We  have  already  com- 
menced to  die.     See  the  long  mortuary  list  of  last  week. 
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Everybody  coughs  In  Belleville.  Pneumonia  and  bronchitis 
are  prevailing.  When  spring  comes  starvation  and  dis- 
ease will  have  taken  us  all  away,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will" 
be  better  to  make  a  supreme  effort  and  if  need  be  perish 
at  once  !  Several  others  desired  to  speak,  but  the  excite- 
ment was  great  and  the  president  considered  it  best  to  dis- 
miss the  meeting. 

To  satisfy  the  people,  especially  this  restless  and  well- 
nigh  unmanageable  class,  the  Government  is  preparing  for 
another  sortie,  but  at  this  date  we  can  only  say,  as  to  the 
result,  that  hopes  and  fears  are  mingled. 

The  Government  has  had  a  special  interest,  of  late,  in 
the  departure  of  balloons  and  in  the  reception  of  dispatches 
by  the  pigeons.  The  situation  of  afTairs  in  Paris  must  be 
made  known  to  the  deputation  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  cooperation  of  the  armies  of  the  depart- 
ments with  the  army  here  is  necessary  for  success  ;  and 
hence,  a  balloon  must  be  sent  out  every  two  or  three  days. 

On  the  nth  inst.  the  AV^/^r  sailed  from  the  Orleans 
railroad  station  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  landed 
safely  in  France  near  Laval. 

In  like  manner  the  General  Fatdherbe  sddX^d  on  the  13th 
inst.  and  landed  a  few  miles  from  Bordeaux.  M.  Hurel 
took  out  five  bulldogs  which,  he  believes,  will  return  to 
Paris  with  dispatches  in  their  collars,  The  owners  of  the 
dogs  are  to  receive  two  hundred  francs  for  every  dispatch 
they  bring  back. 

On  the  same  day,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
several  merchants  and  manufacturers,  duly  authorized, 
sailed  out  of  Paris  in  a  very  large  balloon,  the  Monge. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  a  ballon- 

^poste,  the  Vatccanson,  rose  from  the  Orleans  railroad  station. 

Two  inventors  accompanied  the  aeronaut,  and  took   out 

the  model  of  a  sub-marine  boat  in  which,  after  it  is  made, 

they  propose  to  return  by  one  of  the  rivers. 
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After  several  hours  of  delay  the  Stcaicckers,  on  the 
morning  of  the  i6th  inst.,  rose  from  the  Northern  railroad 
station  at  7  o'clock.  It  took  out  M.  Veibert,  aeronaut 
and  M.  Gobron,  attorney-at-law,  and  two  boxes,  each 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  destined  for 
the  deputation  at  Bordeaux.  The  latter  has  given  a  graphic 
account  of  their  perilous  voyage  which  we  abbreviate. 

In  our  haste  to  get  off  no  trial  balloons  were  sent  up  and  no  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  aeronaut ;  the  boxes,  sandbags  and 
voyageurs  were  packed  in  pell-mell.  The  balloon  ascended  slowly 
and  M.  Veibert  threw  out  some  of  the  ballast.  We  soon  rose  to  a 
great  height,  the  barometer  showed  5,500  metres,  and  there  was  a 
strange  feeling  in  my  head.  We  believed  too  that  we  were  going 
very  rapidly.  At  9  o'clock  the  atmosphere  cleared  up  and  we  could 
see  the  earth.  The  mariner's  compass  showed  us  that  we  were 
going  a  little  east  of  north.  At  10  o'clock  I  perceived  that  the  hor- 
izon before  us,  presented  a  singular  appearance,  and  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  my  companion  to  it.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  approaching 
the  North  Sea  ?  A  few  moments  satisfied  us  that  it  was  really  water 
and  that  we  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  both  pulled  at  the 
valve  rope  and  opened  the  appendix,  and  the  balloon  began  to  col- 
lapse but  the  wind  was  driving  us  towards  the  sea.  Is  there  yet 
time  ?  We  redoubled  our  efforts  ;  I  pulled  at  the  valve  rope,  he  cut 
the  cords  which  held  the  anchors.  These  fell  with  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  and  dragged  us  down.  Next  the  nacelle 
struck  and  we  were  stunned,  but  not  senseless.  The  water  was  only 
a  few  rods  distant  and  we  were  trailing  upon  the  ground.  An  act 
of  desperation  was  necessary.  Somehow  M.  Veibert  got  out  between 
the  ropes  ;  I  went  out  headforemost  and  was  dragged  on  my  hands 
and  head,  my  feet  caught  in  the  ropes.  The  balloon  disappeared 
in  the  sea. 

In  half  an  hour  the  country  people  came  to  our  relief.  With 
great  satisfaction  we  learned  that  we  were  in  Holland  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Harderwyk.  Here  we  were  kindly  and  very  hospitably 
entertained.  The  same  evening  I  reached  Amsterdam,  where  I 
learned  from  M.  Veibert,  who  remained  behind,  that  our  balloon 
was  found  by  mariners  on  a  small  island,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
coast.     We  saved  the  dispatches. 
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Another  Great  Sortie — ^The  Battle  of  Buzenval — The  French  De- 
feated— MM.  Favre  and  Ferry  Visit  Fort  Valerien  at  Midnight — 
A  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Mayors — General  Trochu  Resigns — General  Vinoy  Made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army — Bad  News  from  the  De- 
partments— M.  Favre's  Dispatch  to  M.  Gambetta — A  Council 
of  Generals  and  Admirals — A  Council  of  Mayors,  Colonels  and 
Captains — Another  Attempt  at  Rebellion — Three  More  Balloons 
Ascend. 

WHAT  a  frightful  week  we  have  spent  in  Paris! 
Another  sortie  gen^rale  has  been  made,  and  more 
than  160,000  Frenchmen  have  been  repulsed.  To  the 
bombardment  of  Paris  and  of  the  forts  has  been^dded  the 
bombardment  of  St.  Denis.  Its  inhabitants,  40,000,  are 
taking  refuge  in  the  city.  They  are  coming  three  miles 
through  the  mud  and  rain  and  snow,  panic  stricken.  In 
the  meantime  discouraging  news  reached  the  city,  that 
the  armies  of  the  departments  were  defeated  ;  and  besides 
all  this  the  Communards  have  made  another  attempt  at 
revolution. 

From  the  date  of  the  last  sortie  a  full  month  had  passed, 
and  the  people  were  clamoring  for  another  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  army  to  force  back  the  Germans.  There  were 
at  least  400,000  well  armed  and  well  equipped  Frenchmen 
in  Paris.  The  mobilized  national  guards  had  undergone 
a  partial  reorganization  ;  the  weather  was  becoming  more 
moderate,  and  there  was  a  general  impression  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.     The  Communists,  who  were  hold- 
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ing  meetings  every  night,  were  making  threats.  General 
Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Guards,  it  is  said,  had  inter- 
viewed General  Trochu  on  the  subject  of  another  sortie, 
and  the  latter  gave  him  many  good  reasons  for  the  tem- 
porisation  with  which  he  is  charged.  But  the  time  came 
for  the  Governor  to  do  something  or  resign.  He  did  not 
dare  to  surrender  the  city.  An  insurrection  would  no 
doubt  have  followed  and  a  large  part  of  the  army  would 
have  joined  in  it.  The  members  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  assassinated,  and  a  reign  of  terror  would  have 
resulted. 

Accordingly  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th  the  gSndrale 
was  beaten  in  all  the  wards.  This  was  an  indication  that 
a  movement  was  intended,  but  the  people,  judging  from 
the  time  that  had  been  spent  in  preparation  for  previous 
sorties,  did  not  believe  that  a  battle  would  be  fought  for 
several  days.  During  the  night  the  following  proclama- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  morning  it  ap- 
peared in  the  journals : 

"  Citizens:  The  enemy  bombards  us  day  and  night,  covers  our 
hospitals  with  shells  and  kills  our  women  and  children.  A  cry,  'To 
Arms  ! '  rises  from  every  breast.  Those  who  are  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  will  march  upon  the  enemy  ;  those 
who  remain  will  be  careful  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  heroism 
of  their  brothers  by  accepting  with  composure  the  greatest 
sacrifices  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  country. 

"  To  suffer  and  to  die,  if  it  is  necessary,  but  to  conquer  !  vive  la 
re'publique  ! 

(Signed.)  "  The  Members  of  the  Government — Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Ferry,  Jules  Simon,  Emanuel  Arago,  Ernest  Picard,  Garnier-Pages, 
Eugene  Pelletan. 

"  The  Ministers — General  Le  Flo,  Dorian  and  Magnin. 

"  The  Secretaries — Herold,  Lavertujon,  Durier  and  Dreo." 

At  the  same  time  the  Joui^nal  Officiel  announced  the 
nomination  of  General  Le  Fl6  as  Governor  of  Paris,  in 
the  absence  of  General  Trochu.      The  proclamation  so 
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fully  endorsed,  and  the  order  of  the  day  which  followed, 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  people  and  to  encourage  them. 
Once  more  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Governor. 
At  noon  two  military  reports  appeared  which  surprised  the 
people,  the  prompt  movement  of  the  army  was  not  ex- 
pected.     One  of  these  may  be  given  in  full : 

"  Mont-Valerien, 
January  19,  1871,  10  o'clock  10  min.  a.  m. 
"To  the  Minister  of  War,  and  to  General  Schmitz,  Chief  of  Staff  : 
"  Concentration  very  difficult  and  laborious  during  a  dark  night. 
A  delay  of  two  hours  by  the  column  on  the  right.     Its  head  arrived 
in  line  this  moment.     The   houses   Beam,  Armengaud,  and   Pozzo 
di  Borgo  occupied  immediately.     Long  and  brisk   fighting  around 
the  redoubt,  Montretout;  we  are  masters  of  it. 

"  The  Bellemare  column  has  taken  possession  of  the  house  of  the 
Cure,  and  has  entered  the  park  by  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  of 
Buzenval.  It  holds  the  points  112,  the  plateau  155,  the  palace,  and 
the  heights  of  Buzenval.  It  is  going  to  attack  the  Craon  house. 
The  column  on  the  right  (General  Ducrot's)  is  advancing  towards 
the  heights  of  Jonchere  in  a  brisk  battle  of  musketry.  Thus  far  all 
goes  well."  "  General  Trochu." 

Orders  had  been  issued  that  the  three  columns  referred 
to  should  occupy  during  the  night  the  neck  of  the  great 
peninsula  northwest  of  the  city.  General  Vinoy  com- 
manded the  left.  General  Bellemare  the  center,  and  Gen- 
eral Ducrot  the  right.  The  distance  from  St.  Cloud  to 
Bougival  is  about  five  miles,  and  between  these  points  the 
fighting  was  done.  The  French  forces  moved  westward 
under  the  protection  of  Mont-Valerien,  taking  the  best 
roads  in  the  direction  of  Versailles  on  the  left  and  St. 
Germain  on  the  right.  The  river,  on  each  side,  prevented 
flank  movements,  and  the  German  5th  corps  was  well  in- 
trenched. Their  artillery  on  the  right  and  left  and  front 
occupied  the  elevated  points. 

At  1 1  o'clock  General  Noel's  division  had  taken  the 
redoubt  of  Montretout  and  sixty  prisoners,  and  had  ad- 
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vanced  on  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Garches  with  heavy 
losses.  The  center  moved  in  the  direction  of  Buzenval 
and  had  occupied  the  house  of  the  Cure.  On  account  of 
the  delay  of  the  right,  General  Trochu  ordered  a  halt  of 
both  columns.  General  Ducrot  was  obliged  to  make  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles  during  the  night,  over  roads  too 
that  were  jammed  with  artillery,  a  part  of  which  had  lost 
its  way.  Several  hours  were  thus  given  to  the  Germans 
to  prepare  for  the  assault  in  the  afternoon.  The  right 
advanced  by  the  way  of  Rueil  and  Malmaison,  and  suffered 
from  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  right  flank  by  artillery  on 
the  opposite  peninsula.  There  was  heavy  fighting  all 
along  the  line,  at  Jonchere,  Buzenval,  Longboyau,  Ber- 
gerie  and  Garches  until  six  o'clock,  when  night  put  an  end 
to  the  carnage.  It  is  estimated  that  the  losses  of  the 
French  are  about  3,00x3  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

From  the  reports  received  by  the  Minister  of  War  in 
the  evening,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  him  that  the 
Governor  had  no  intention  of  continuing  the  battle.  "  There 
was  a  dense  fog,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  continued 
with  extreme  violence,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  heights,"  said  the  Governor.  At  midnight  a  retreat  of 
the  whole  army  was  ordered.  Not  more  than  25,000  men 
were  engaged  during  the  day,  and  the  remaining  75,000 
were  greatly  surprised  when  the  order  reached  them. 
They  had  camped  for  the  night,  expecting  to  be  ordered 
to  the  front  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  also  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  fighting,  and  that  the  French  had  requested  a  few 
hours  to  gather  up  their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  evening  journals  contained  brief  accounts  of  what 
had  been  done  during  the  day  and  spoke  very  hopefully 
of  the  result.  But  M.  Favre,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
ad  interim,  over  his  own  signature,  gave  to  the  people 
more  definite  information.      He  said   that  a   great  battle 
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was  being  fought,  that  three  corps  comprising  more  than 
100,000  men  had  engaged  the  enemy,  that  General  Vinoy 
had  taken  Montretout  and  was  moving  upon  Garches, 
that  General  Bellemare  and  General  Ducrot,  after  fight- 
ing several  hours  at  the  chateau  of  Buzenval,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  plateau  of  Bergerie.  He  especially  com- 
plimented the  mobilized  national  guards,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  had  faced  the  enemy.  The  people  were  of  course 
pleased  with  the  favorable  reports  coming  in  during  the 
evening  and  retired  with  hopes  that  on  the  next  day  the 
army  would  occupy  Versailles. 

All  night,  however,  the  army  retreated,  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  some  taking  up  their  quarters  upon  the  pen- 
insula whilst  others  crossed  the  river  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  roads  were  jammed  with  ambulance  wagons,  artillery, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  which  had  not  been  within  reach  of 
the  Krupp  guns.  To  many,  both  of^cers  and  men,  the 
scene  was  one  of  humilitation,  if  not  disgrace.  A  retreat 
at  night,  battalions  marching  without  order,  mobiles, 
national  guards,  lignards,  zouaves,  pell-mell !  At  1 1 
o'clock  the  order  came  to  the  headquarters  of  the  ambu- 
lance corps  :  "  Pack  up  immediately  ;  the  enemy  is  upon 
us."  "  And  must  we  abanodon  the  wounded?"  inquired 
Dr.  Demarquay.  "  The  order  is  formal ;  it  is  necessary  to 
fall  back  upon  Courbevoie."  The  Governor  remained  in 
Fort  Valerien,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  him  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  brave  men  who 
lost  their  lives  may  be  named,  Colonel  Rochebrune,  who 
faced  death  a  hundred  times  in  Poland,  his  native  country, 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  as  he  gave  the  command, 
A  la  baionnette !  En  avant !  The  brave  Marquis  de 
Cariolis,  at  the  age  of  seventy;  Henri  Regnault,  the 
author  of  Judith  slaying  Holophernes,  who  gave  promise 
of   becoming   the    greatest  artist  in  the  world ;  Gustave 
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Lambert,  the  savant  and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  and  Aristide  Lomon, 
the  young  poet,  who  seemed  likely  to  become  a  second 
Victor  Hugo. — all  gave  their  lives  in  this  effort  of  despair 
to  save  Paris  from  a  humiliating  surrender. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  battle  of  Buzenval  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  people  of  Paris  had  looked  forward  to  the  next  day 
with  hopefulness  and  anticipations  of  victory,  but  the  early 
morning  journals  informed  them  that  the  Governor  had 
ordered  a  retreat  during  the  night  and  was  burying  the 
dead.  Dispondency  immediately  followed,  visible  in  every 
face,  but  indescribable.  The  people  all  day  seemed  to  be  in 
a  half  paralyzed  and  dazed  condition,  not  knowing  what 
to  say.  Their  hearts  were  touched,  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  they  supposed  that  a 
great  disaster  had  occurred.  The  evening  journals,  how- 
ever, informed  them  that  this  was  not  true,  and  soon  after 
the  criticisms  began. 

Those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  preceding  engage- 
ments as  officers  of  rank  and  intelligence,  did  not  believe 
that  the  fighting  would  be  continued  on  the  20th  inst. 
They  had  opportunities  to  study  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  Governor  at  Malmaison  on  the  8th  of  October,  at 
Bagneux  on  the  13th,  at  Jonchere  on  the  21st,  and  at 
Bourget  on  the  29th  and  30th ;  at  Gare-aux-Boeufs, 
Hay,  Brie-sur-Marne,  Champany,  Villiers  and  Epinay  from 
the  29th  of  November  to  December  2d.  and  at  Bourget  on 
the  2ist  of  December.  Even  intelligent  civilians  have 
suspected,  from  the  spirit  of  his  book,  from  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  Parisians  and  from  his  general  conduct  of  the 
siege,  that  he  is  constitutionally  cautious,  that  he  is  a  man 
who  would  defend  himself  well  behind  entrenchments,  but 
in  an  attack  he  would  likely  fail.  He  has  shown  but  little 
confidence  in  the  army  of  Paris,  and  still  less  in  the  armies 
of  the  departments  organized  by  Gambetta.  In  his  first 
25 
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address  he  stated  plainly  that  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  gov- 
erning Paris  by  the  use  of  the  sabre  and  the  chassepot. 
His  plans  and  policy  have  all  been  of  a  negative  kind,  his 
meaning  has  been  that  Paris  can  do  nothing  except  in 
defence.  He  has  had  about  200,000  well  armed  men  ready 
to  move  upon  the  enemy,  but  he  has  evidently  not  known 
how  to  use  them.  They  have  had  at  least  three  months 
of  discipline  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  Besides  all 
this  he  has  had  another  200,000  men  well  equipped  and 
ready  to  defend  the  city  in  case  of  an  assault.  These  are 
the  Home  National  Guards.  It  is  very  plain,  says  the 
critic,  that  150,000  men  might  have  been  employed  in  the 
recent  effort,  and  instead  of  these  only  25,000  were  en- 
gaged from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the 
evening.  The  125,000  were  simply  waiting  to  see  their 
brothers  defeated.  The  French  artillery  was  scarcely 
brought  into  use.  If  the  five  miles  between  St.  Cloud  and 
Bougival  did  not  give  room  for  more  than  25,000  men  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  why  were  not  other  segments  of 
the  great  circle  used?  If  the  snow,  the  rain,  the  ice  and 
the  fog  interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  French,  did 
they  not  equally  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
Germans  ?  Why  did  one  French  officer  say  to  another, 
"We  will  have  an  order  to  retreat  before  midnight?" 
Why  should  General  Ducrot  on  the  right  be  four  or  five 
hours  behind  time,  when  the  distance  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads  were  all  known  ?  Why  should  parts  of  two  corps 
be  held  under  fire  several  hours  until  a  third  arrived,  when 
out  of  the  whole  number  only  25,000  soldiers  were  brought 
into  action  ?  To  very  many  French  people,  and  certainly 
to  all  Americans  present,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  General  Trochu  will  be  obliged  to  surrender 
the  city  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  said,  "  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  capitulate." 

The  report  is  current  that  General   Ducrot  and   other 
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officers  of  high  rank,  after  the  first  great  sortie,  lost  all 
hope  of  making  a  successful  trouie  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor.  They  have  studied  his  methods  and 
weighed  well  his  proclamations  and  orders.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency  on  the  condition  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  Governor  of  Paris  and  General  of  the 
Army,  shows  a  very  high  appreciation  of  himself,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  relinquish  either  position  until  the  last 
moment,  has  shown  a  headstrong  tendency.  It  has  re- 
quired an  unusual  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  mayors 
and  his  own  colleagues  to  convince  him  that  he  should  no 
longer  hold  command  of  the  army.  He  has  apparently 
been  possessed  of  the  idea  that  50,000  men,  even  if 
they  could  cut  their  way  through  the  German  lines,  would 
be  hunted  down  until  they  would  be  forced  to  surrrender. 
But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  not  100,000  well-armed  soldiers 
go  out,  if  half  this  number  could  go  ?  And  why  could  they 
not  march  as  rapidly  as  their  pursuers,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  do  so  ?  But  it  is  said  that  Paris  must  surrender  at  any  rate 
in  a  few  days.  Very  well,  is  the  reply  ;  let  the  military  author- 
ities surrender  the  city,  and  let  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment go  out  in  balloons  and  unite  with  their  colleagues 
at  Bordeaux.  These  are  some  of  the  criticisms  which  are 
freely  indulged  in  by  well  informed  classes  of  men  in  and 
out  of  the  army. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  yesterday,  the  Communists 
were  holding  meetings  in  all  the  club  rooms  in  the  city 
and  the  most  violent  speeches  were  made.  On  the  night 
of  the  2 1  St  inst.  a  meeting  of  the  club  Reine  Blanche  was 
held  at  Montmartre,  and  the  hall  was  densely  crowded. 
The  subjects  were  the  failure  of  the  army  at  Buzenval,  the 
incapacity  of  the  Governor,  and  the  necessity  of  substitut- 
ing the  Commune.  The  interment  of  Colonel  Roche- 
brune  in  the  afternoon  gave  the  first  orator  a  text.  Com- 
panies of  national  guards  in  Belleville  had  descended  into 
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the  city  with  the  cries  of  La  decheance  /  Vive  la  Cofmnune! 
But  the  movement  failed  to  produce  anything  more  than 
a  temporary  excitement,  and  the  clubs  and  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  meeting  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  a  place  of  rendezvous  the  next  day  at  noon. 
Meanwhile  a  committee  from  the  Republican  club,  and  one 
from  the  club  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  arrived  and  stated 
that  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
A  citizen  of  the  1 7th  ward  then  took  the  stand  and  made 
a  statement  of  this  kind,  that  the  Republicans  of  Batig- 
nolles,  the  mayor  and  adjuncts,  were  preparing  to  attend 
the  meeting.  These  announcements  being  made  amid 
great  applause,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  mayor  of  Montmartre,  but  M.  Clemenceau 
was  absent  and  one  of  the  adjuncts  agreed  to  accompany 
them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  At  ten  o'clock  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  with  cheers  for  the  Commune. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
siege.  All  the  journals  of  the  21st  inst.  seemed  anxious 
for  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Some  of  the 
editors  as  well  as  speakers  in  the  clubs  had  not  hesitated 
to  call  the  Governor  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  these  were  used  :  "  Let  Trochu  resign  ;  he 
must  resign  !  "  During  the  forenoon  shells  began  to  fall 
upon  St.  Denis,  and  the  people  became  alarmed.  A  notice 
had  been  served  upon  the  inhabitants  that  the  shelling 
would  begin  at  ten  o'clock,  but  they  hoped  that  fortune 
would  favor  them,  and  that  they  would  not  be  driven  from 
their  homes.  At  the  same  time  the  Parisians  were  fearful 
that  the  Germans  would  move  their  siege  guns  nearer  to 
St.  Denis,  and  would  bombard  the  north  side  of  Paris  as 
they  have  been  bombarding  the  south.  Accordingly  the 
people  retired  with  nervous  anxiety,  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  may  have 
slept  soundly,  but  very  many  spent  a  wakeful   night,  not 
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knowing  what  might  happen  before  morning.  The  entire 
population  was  beginning  to  fear  that  Paris  might  be  one 
of  the  great  cities  doomed  to  perish. 

On  this  evening  I  resolved  to  make  a  midnight  excur- 
sion, and  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramparts.  My  object  was  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
cannonading  on  both  sides.  This  could  be  obtained,  as  I 
learned,  from  an  elevated  portion  of  the  city  on  the  south- 
west called  Auteuil.  There  were  no  omnibuses  running 
in  this  direction  that  I  could  depend  upon,  and,  taking  all 
the  risks,  I  ventured  out  upon  a  promenade  not  by  any 
means  certain  into  what  company  I  should  fall,  or  how  far 
I  might  be  permitted  to  go.  Over  head  the  stars  were 
bright  and  the  lamps  were  burning  at  great  distances  from 
each  other,  scarcely  less  than  half  a  mile. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  Trocadero,  and 
there  were  yet  several  miles  to  go.  I  was  now  within  reach 
of  the  Krupp  guns,  and  might  have  been  struck  at  any 
moment,  but  I  discovered  that  the  explosions  of  the  shells 
in  the  city  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river.  Passy  and  Auteuil  on  the  right  of  the  Seine  were 
chiefly  bombarded  during  the  first  few  days — parts  of  the 
city  lying  nearer  the  siege  guns  of  the  Germans,  and 
not  so  highly  valued.  Recently  the  shells  have  been 
thrown  into  the  central  wards,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  more  decided  effect  upon  the  population. 
Passing  quietly  along  from  one  street  to  another  I  observed 
that  I  was  moving  in  company  with  others,  who,  I  discov- 
ered, were  on  the  same  errand  as  myself  and  were  not 
residents.  Indeed  these  parts  of  the  city  had  become  un- 
inhabitable, as  I  had  opportunities  of  observing  even  at 
night.  Many  of  the  houses  were  complety  demolished  and 
others  were  burned  out.  I  soon  became  satisfied  that  the 
men  with  whom  I  was  walking  had  a  serious  and  honest 
object  in  view,  that  they  were  strangers  to  each  other  and 
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were  safe  companions.  About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  an 
elevated  point  in  Auteuil  where  we  could  see  every  minute 
the  red  streams  of  fire  escaping  from  the  siege  guns  of  the 
Germans,  and  could  hear  the  crashing  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosions in  the  city.  The  shells  were  sweeping  over  the 
long  line  of  forts  on  the  south  which  we  could  dimly  see 
when  they  responded — Issy,  Vanves,  Montrouge,  Bicetre 
and  Vitry.  In  like  manner  the  siege  guns  upon  the  walls 
could  be  seen  when  the  shells  and  the  fire  escaped  from 
them.  There  lay  before  us,  stretching  far  towards  the 
east,  the  great  city,  more  like  a  scene  in  Dante's  Inferno 
than  that  of  beautiful  Paris.  It  was  a  midnight  scene  in 
which  two  millions  of  people  were  actors.  The  to2ii 
ensemble,  as  the  French  would  say,  has  not  been  witnessed 
in  any  period  of  the  past.  Four  hundred  thousand 
citizens  in  arms  and  yet  helpless  !  A  frightful  month 
of  bombardment !  Five  hundred  inhabitants  either  killed 
or  mutilated !  Thirty  thousand  of  a  neighboring  town 
escaping  under  fire  !  Starvation  at  the  door  of  all !  The 
hospitals  and  churches  crowded  with  the  sick  and  dying  ! 
Four  thousand  funerals  every  week  !  And  most  of  all  an 
attempt  at  rebellion  !  My  companions  were  horror 
stricken  and  could  only  speak  in  exclamations.  There 
were  other  groups  of  saddened  hearts  in  Auteuil,  and 
among  them  I  observed  a  few  brave  women  who  had 
possibly  not  abandoned  their  homes.  At  two  o'clock  I 
returned  to  a  sleepless  bed,  much  fatigued  but  thankful  that 
no  evil  had  befallen  me. 

'  While  I  was  on  this  excursion  several  hundred  Com- 
munards, well  armed,  and  in  violation  of  orders,  assembled 
at  Mazas  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  Flourens  and 
others  of  his  class  who  had  been  arrested.  Shots  were 
exchanged  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  front  of  the  prison. 
Any  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  guards  seemed 
to  be  useless  and  the  prisoners  were  surrendered.    Flourens 
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was  taken  to  the  mayor's  office  of  the  20th  ward  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  install  him  as  mayor.  A  further 
effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  become  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  insurrection,  but  this  position  he  refused  to 
accept  on  the  ground  that  their  number  was  too  small. 
They,  however,  took  possession  of  several  thousand  rations 
of  bread  and  a  few  casks  of  wine  which  were  intended  for 
distribution  among  the  sick  and  the  poor  of  the  ward.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  2d  section  of  the  ramparts  being 
advised  of  the  invasion  of  the  mayor  s  office,  sent  several 
battalions  of  loyal  guards,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  leaders  were  sent  out  to  Vincennes  and  order  was 
restored. 

Although  there  was  quietness  in  the  morning  in  every 
part  of  the  city  the  people  began  to  crowd  into  the  boule- 
vards at  ten  o'clock.  They  did  not  believe  that  General 
Trochu  would  resign,  and  hence  they  continued  their 
demonstration.  At  noon  several  battalions  of  national 
guards  paraded  in  the  wards  distant  from  the  center  of  the 
city  without  any  apparent  object  in  view.  Groups  of 
citizens  were  also  seen  marching  with  extemporized  ban- 
ners on  which  were  written  these  and  similar  words : 
Ddcheafice  du  Gouvcrnement !  Elections  Immediatcs  !  At 
three  o'clock  an  effort  was  made  to  take  possession  of  the 
cannon  in  the  park  at  the  rear  of  Notre  Dame,  but  this 
was  thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  loyal  guards.  There 
was  a  disposition  not  to  provoke  the  discontented  battal- 
ions, as  it  was  understood  that  a  large  part  of  the  army 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt.  In  the  afternoon  men,  women 
and  children  were  assembled  in  groups  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Representatives  of  the  clubs  were  also 
present  and  two  deputations  were  admitted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  municipal  officers.  While  these  were  inside 
waiting,  the  mayors  not  being  in  session,  apart  of  the  lorst 
battalion  of  national  guards  suddenly  appeared,   officers 
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and  music  in  front.  They  placed  themselves  in  groups  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  City  Hall.  The  ofiftcers 
and  a  portion  of  the  battalion  on  duty  (du  Finistere)  were 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  iron  fence.  What  the  loist 
battalion  proposed  to  do  no  one  could  determine,  but  it 
was  supposed  that  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order.  At  four  o'clock  a  signal  being  given 
they  all  dropped  the  knee  upon  the  ground  and  a  platoon 
or  two  fired  upon  the  guards  at  the  mayor's  entrance. 
Colonel  Vibre  who  stood  at  the  front  of  the  Government 
entrance  protested  with  indignation,  and  immediately  a 
volley  was  fired  at  him.  Major  Bernard,  who  was  standing 
by,  was  seriously  wounded.  The  Colonel  now  ordered  the 
whole  battalion  to  the  front  and  gave  an  order  to  fire. 
The  insurgents  fled  instantly,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  was  soon 
vacated. 

But  this  did  not  terminate  the  fusilade.  Some  of  the 
Communards  appeared  to  be  determined  to  incite  an  in- 
surrection. They  had  heard  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Com^munel 
very  frequently  during  the  day  and  they  imagined  that  the 
time  had  come  for  them  to  act.  They  took  possession  of 
the  houses  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  shot  from 
the  windows  and  other  concealed  places.  But  the  rappel 
was  beaten  in  the  neighboring  streets  and  the  Place  de 
I'Hotel  de  Ville  was  soon  occupied  by  loyal  battalions.  In 
the  evening  Generals  Vinoy  and  Thomas  appeared  on 
horseback  and  were  cheered  by  the  crowd  that  came  from 
all  quarters.  Cannon  were  placed  on  the-  quays  and  in 
all  the  streets  leading  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Mo5t  of  the 
insurgents  fled,  but  twenty  or  more  of  them  were  taken  to 
prison.  Eight  persons  were  reported  killed  and  nineteen 
wounded.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  attempt  at 
rebellion  on  the  22d  of  January. 

Nothing  more   disgraceful   has  occurred  in   Paris  since 
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the  siege  began  than  these  efforts  at  revolution.  This 
last  one  during  the  time  that  the  Germans  are  covering 
one-third  of  the  city  with  explosives  and  whilst  they 
are  bombarding  St.  Denis  is  especially  reprehensible.  One- 
half  of  the  killed  and  wounded  are  doubtless  innocent  and 
have  not  been  in  anyway  associated  with  the  Communists. 
Nevertheless  these  deluded  people  assembled  as  usual  in 
their  club-rooms  in  the  evening,  and  went  on  with  their 
speech-making,  the  appointment  of  committees  and  depu- 
tations. In  Belleville  the  club  Favie  opened  at  eight 
o'clock  and  continued  the  meeting  until  eleven.  M. 
Molinari,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jotirnal  des  Debats, 
gives  an  account  of  this  meeting  to  which,  however,  we 
can  only  refer.  At  the  time  he  entered  an  orator  deco- 
rated with  a  large  red  sash  which  hung  down  to  his  boots 
was  lampooning  the  citizens  of  Belleville  for  their  indiffer- 
ence. Instead  of  one  thousand  whom  they  had  promised 
to  send  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  not  more  than  forty  were 
there.  •'  It  is  a  shame!  It  is  a  shame  !"  replied  the  audi- 
ence. Belleville  which  boasts  of  being  the  crater  of  revo- 
lutions dishoners  herself.  (Yes,  that  is  true !  We  are 
cowards!)  In  this  style  several  other  orators  entertained 
the  people.  At  one  time  the  audience,  women  and  men, 
under  the  strong  appeals  of  the  speakers,  were  ready  to 
march  to  and  seize  the  offices  of  the  mayors,  and  at  other 
times  they  would  become  hysterical  and  weep.  Trochu, 
Vinoy  and  Flourens  occupied  their  attention  much  more 
than  the  enemy  outside  the  walls.  The  next  day  I  passed 
through  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  and  found  that  artillery 
and  infantry  of  the  loyal  guards  were  in  full  possession, 
and  that  the  damage  was  limited  to  the  fine  French  plate 
windows  of  the  City  Hall  and  neighboring  houses. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  already  indicated  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Le  Flo,   was  constituted   Governor  of  Paris  ad  interim. 
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On  the  19th  inst  he  issued  an  order  informing  the  com- 
mandant-in-chief of  St.  Denis,  the  commandants-in-chief 
of  the  engineers  and  of  the  artillery,  the  chiefs  of  staff  of 
the  National  Guards  and  of  the  Army,  the  commandants 
of  the  forts  and  sections  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  division 
and  brigade  commanders  of  his  appointment  and  directed 
them  to  make  daily  reports  to  him  at  the  Tuileries. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  apprised  of  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  they 
learned  that  General  Trochu  intended  to  remain  a  few- 
days  at  Fort  Valerien.  They  had  been  in  communication 
with  some  at  least  of  the  mayors  during  the  day,  and  they 
knew  well  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  be- 
lieved that  demands  would  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  siege  would  be  disgraced. 
The  Communists  were  expressing  themselves  with  boldness, 
and  there  were  intimations  that  others  would  join  them. 
Accordingly  M.  Jules  Favre  and  M.  Jules  Ferry  set  out 
for  Fort  Valerien.  It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  at 
night,  and  it  was  effected  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
roads  were  crowded  with  the  army  retreating,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  face — infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  well 
as  ambulance  wagons,  carrying  the  dead  and  wounded 
back  to  Paris.  At  one  o'clock  they  reached  the  fort  and 
were  kindly  received  by  the  General. 

Several  days  before  the  battle  M.  Favre  had  invited  the 
members  of  the  municipal  government  to  a  meeting  at  his 
office  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  members  of 
the  Government  welcomed  them,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
by  M.  Favre  Cjeneral  Trochu  entertained  them  with  a 
lengthy  speech.  He  entered  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
numerous,  and  as  he  believed,  insurmountable  difficulties 
of  the  situation  without  the  aid  of  the  armies  of  the  depart- 
ments. He  nevertheless  assured  them  that  every  means 
would  be  used  to  force  back  the  enemy,  and  that  prepara- 
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tions  for  another  sortie  were  in  progress.  At  this  time  the 
Government  had  not  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  armies  in 
the  departments.  The  mayors  returned  to  their  respective 
wards  profoundly  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
situation,  but  were  not  without  hope.  They  could  not  say 
that  the  Governor  had  not  made  an  honest  effort  to  serve 
his  country. 

But  every  day  was  bringing  new  trials,  and  MM.  Favre 
and  Ferry  were  on  Mont  Valerien  upon  a  special  mission. 
They  desired  the  General  to  meet  with  them  once  more 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  saw  clearly  that 
there  would  be  trouble  in  Paris  unless  something  was 
done  to  avert  it.  They  did  not  intimate  that  he  should 
resign  his  position  as  General  of  the  army,  but  they  did 
urge  him  to  appoint  some  one  to  take  his  place  in  the 
field  for  a  few  hours  in  order  that  he  might  meet  with  his 
colleagues  and  the  mayors  at  an  early  hour  in  the  fore- 
noon. He  was  not  slow  to  see  that  a  greater  disaster 
might  occur  than  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  he  at  once 
consented. 

MM.  Favre  and  Ferry  hastened  back  to  Paris  during 
the  night  to  make  arrangements  for  the  contemplated 
meeting.  It  was  necessary  to  notify  their  colleagues  and 
the  mayors.  At  1 1  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment received  the  mayors  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
M.  Favre,  who  is  Vice  President  and  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  brief  statements, 
limiting  himself  to  his  own  department  of  work.  The 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Commission  of  Subsistence, 
he  said,  have  fixed  the  first  of  February  as  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  they  can  venture.  After  this  date  there  will 
not  be  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  city  to  be  converted  into 
flour,  and  there  are  only  a  few  hectolitres  of  oats  which 
may  be  used  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  These 
facts,  he  said,  have  been  kept  a  secret  until  the  present 
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moment.  The  rationing  of  bread  has  already  become  a 
cruel  necessity,  300  grammes  to  each  adult  daily,  and  half 
this  quantity  to  children,  the  result  of  which  is  a  frightful 
mortality.  The  bread,  as  is  known  to  all,  is  composed  of 
wheat,  rice,  peas,  barley  and  oats,  coarse  and  black. 
Besides  the  reports  coming  from  all  quarters  show  an  in- 
creasing irritation  among  the  people,  witnessed  not  only 
in  the  clubs,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  discouraging  statement  M. 
Favre  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues  and  before  the  mayors.  On  the  previous 
evening  he  received  a  message  from  the  deputation  at 
Bordeaux  stating  that.  General  Chanzy  was  defeated  at 
Mans  on  the  i  ith  inst.,  and  that  his  army  was  forced  back 
beyond  Mayenne.  The  message  was  dated,  Bordeaux, 
January  1 3th,  1 8  7 1 ;  it  was  consequently  on  the  way  six  days. 
The  German  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  On 
the  side  of  the  French,  Generals  Goujard,  Lebouedec  and 
Berry,  and  Admiral  Jaurequiberry  took  part.  The  message 
was  read  in  full  and  M.  Favre  says  that  this  communica- 
tion produced  the  silence  of  despair. 

The  Governor  then  took  the  fioor  and  presented  in  re- 
view all  that  had  been  done  to  make  Paris  impregnable,  as 
well  as  to  raise  the  blockade.  He  stated  that  there  was 
no  instance  on  record  in  which  a  city  surrounded  by  a  large 
army  had  been  able  to  repel  an  enemy  without  assistance 
from  the  outside  ;  that  he  had  constantly  insisted  upon  the 
departments  organizing  armies  and  sending  them  to  the 
relief  of  Paris  ;  that  General  Chanzy,  forced  to  retire  be- 
yond Mayenne  on  the  southwest,  was  unable  to  assist  us  ; 
that  General  Faidherbe,  on  the  north,  had  at  his  disposal 
only  a  few  thousand  men  and  with  these  he  was  unable 
to  pierce  the  lines  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  General  Bour- 
baki,   on   the   southeast  was  engaged   in   a  great  under- 
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taking,  in  which,  if  successful,  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
would  be  cut  off.  but  unfortunarely  we  can  not  wait  upon 
him. 

Turning  then  to  the  army  of  Paris,  he  stated  that  it  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  make  an  offensive  movement,  and 
that  its  energy  should  be  reserved  to  repel  an  attack  upon 
the  city  which  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  make. 
He  stated,  further,  that  the  time  was  near  when  the  muni- 
ciplity,  constrained  to  act  in  order  to  prevent  starvation, 
should  have  an  interview  with  the  Prussian  Chancellor, 
with  the  object  of  stipulating  in  favor  of  the  city,  the  con- 
ditions which  the  rights  of  war  and  the  recognized  princi- 
ples of  humanity  guarantee. 

This  last  statement  was  too  much  for  the  mayors  and 
they  protested  against  it.  They  unanimously  declined  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  proposed.  They 
said  that  the  Government  had  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs  without  consulting  them,  and  it  should  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  last  moment.  The  military  authority  has 
a  natural  right  to  take  the  steps  dictated  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation  of  which  it  is  best  able  to  judge. 

M.  Favre  replied  to  these  informal  statements.  In  the 
first  place  he  observed  that  they  were  not  wholly  exact. 
On  several  occasions  the  members  of  the  municipality  had 
claimed  the  right  of  participation,  at  least  moral,  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Government.  Far  from  opposing  them 
in  this  respect,  he  had  really  entered  into  their  views, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  sentiments,  he  had 
called  several  meeting,  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Buzenval  he  had  invited  the  mayors  to  an  interview  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army,  to  whom  they  listened  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. The  municipality  has  always  a  mission  to  accom- 
plish when  the  resources  of  a  city  are  exhausted  and  the 
military  authority  finds  it  impossible  to  repel  a  besieging 
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army.  To  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  duty  of  this 
kind,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  military  chiefs,  might 
compromise  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  very  seriously. 

These  observations  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  mayors  ;  no  one  of  them  would  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  capitulation.  Their  pain  was  so  great  that  they  refused 
to  give  the  members  of  the  government  any  other  ex- 
pression than  that  of  despair.  They  said  they  were  ready 
to  die  ;  they  preferred  the  horrors  of  famine  to  the  humil- 
iation of  submission  ;  they  spoke  of  being  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city  ;  they  adjured  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  supreme  effort.  The  National  Guards, 
they  said,  demand  it ;  they  have  shown  that  they  are  capable 
of  fighting  with  bravery  ;  they  wish  that  some  one  would 
lead  them,  and,  moreover,  they  say  they  are  sure  to  con- 
quer. As  to  the  people,  the  mayors  said,  they  are  willing 
to  suffer.  If  bread  failed  them  they  would  live  on  horse 
meat  and  crushed  oats,  they  would  rather  die  of  hunger 
than  of  shame. 

M.  Favre  stated  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  these  remarks.  He  admired  the 
sentiment  which  actuated  the  mayors,  but  in  spite  of  his 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  most  of  them  he  felt  that  in 
yielding  blindly  to  them  the  Government  would  be  guilty 
of  a  fault  which  history  would  pronounce  a  crime.  His 
conscience  revolted  at  the  idea  of  making  himself  culpable. 
He  stated  distinctly  that  the  Government  would  call  a 
council  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  another  offensive  movement.  Speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Government,  he  promised  to  order  a 
sortie,  if  a  single  officer  judged  it  practicable.  The  mayors 
on  their  side  pledged  themselves  to  prepare  the  people  for  a 
revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  supplies. 

The  generals  and  admirals  composing  the  council  of  war 
assembled  the  next  day  at  noon.   We  invited,  says  M.  Favre, 
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each  one  In  turn  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  another  effort  to  force  back  the  enemy.  The  dehb- 
eration  was  long  and  painful.  The  mobilized  guards  called 
for  peace,  the  home  guards  for  resistance  sajis  mcrci.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  reach  some  conclusion,  and  one  of  the 
generals,  the  most  intrepid  of  all,  rose  and  said  : 

"  As  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  I  am  not  able,  in  my 
conscience,  to  advise  a  movement,  but  if  any  one  of  my  com- 
rades believes  it  feasible,  I  beg  him  to  permit  me  to  serve 
under  his  orders.  He  will  know  with  what  cheerfulness  I 
will  give  my  life  in  an  effort  to  save  my  country.  I  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  not  assisting  in  its  defeat." 

This  was  the  sentiment  of  all.  M.  Favre  was  then 
requested  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  deliberations  to 
the  mayors,  and  in  the  evening  he  wrote  a  lengthy  dispatch 
to  M.  Gambetta  which  was  taken  out  the  same  night  in  a 
balloon.  He  had  written  a  very  hopeful  one  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  before  the  pigeon  arrived  with  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Chanzy,  and  before  he  learned  that  a  retreat  from 
Buzenval  had  been  ordered.  Now  he  was  writing  a  very 
different  kind  of  dispatch.  After  giving  a  brief  account 
of  what  had  occurred  he  concluded  thus  : 

"Adieu,  mon  cher  ami;  this  dispatch  is  perhaps  the  last.  In 
writing  to  M.  Chanzy,  state  how  much  I  admire  his  courage,  his 
patriotism,  his  military  talents  and  his  constancy.  I  have  often 
dreamed  that  I  would  yet  be  permitted  to  embrace  him  upon  the 
road  from  Versailles  to  Rambouillet.  If  this  glorious  advance  has 
not  yet  been  accorded  to  him  he  did  much  to  accomplish  it,  and  he 
will  be  rewarded.  His  name  will  remain  justly  popular.  His  cam- 
paign of  the  Loiret  and  of  Perche  will  be  a  model.  Convey  also 
my  congratulations  to  M.  Bourbaki.  He  marches  like  a  hero,  and 
his  movement  may  yet  save  France.  J  am  so  overburdened  with 
work  that  I  cannot  write  to  M.  de  Chaudordy.  Adieu  encore,  mon 
cher  ami.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  see  you  again.  Thankful  for 
all  you  have  done  for  France,  I  remain  as  ever, 

"  Your  faithful  friend. 

"  Jules  Favre. 
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In  the  meantime  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  Government  and  some  of  the  mavors 
to  hear  what  another  class  of  army  of^cers  had  to  say  con- 
cerning a  sortie  gdnerale.  Accordingly  the  colonels  and 
captains  were  called  together  and  M.  Jules  Simon  presided. 
The  first  question  which  they  considered  was  the  resignation 
of  General  Trochu,  and  this  they 'all  apparently  agreed 
upon.  As  to  the  propriety  of  another  sortie  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  mayors  were  thus  confirmed  in  their  belief  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  demand  the  resignation  of  the 
General,  and  they  took  occasion  to  express  their  senti- 
ments to  M.  Favre  and  other  members  of  the  Government. 
The  members  of  the  municipal  government  standing  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government  of  national  defence 
had  opportunities  to  find  out  the  sentiments  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  and  they  feared  an  insurrection.  They 
believed,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  the  army  would  join  it. 
At  an  informal  meeting  they  agreed  to  ask  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  Governor. 

MM.  Favre,  Ferry  and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  frequently  spoken  to  the  Governor  of  the 
possibility  of  trouble,  and  it  appears  that  they  all  urged 
him  to  allow  them  to  appoint  some  one  in  his  place  as 
General  of  the  army,  but  he  showed  a  disposition  to  argue 
the  question.  He  had  often  consulted  the  corps  and 
division  commanders  and  he  believed  they  had  expressed 
their  minds  fully  to  him.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
ambition  except  that  of  saving  Paris  and  France.  He 
could  not  see  that  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  was 
springing  up  against  him' in  the  army  and  among  the  people 
and  that  an  insurrection  might  be  started  at  any  moment. 
It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night,  January  21st,  and  the 
mayors,  in  session,  resolved  to  ask,  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner, an  interview  with  the  Governor.     This  was  accepted, 
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and  they  were  soon  after  welcomed  at  his  headquarters  in 
the  Louvre  by  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Permission  was  given  to  them  to  select  several  of 
their  number  to  represent  the  municipality.  General 
Trochu  remained  calm  and  without  a  murmur  until  all  the 
speeches  were  made,  when  he  arose  to  reply.  He  ad- 
dressed them  in  his  usual  dignified  manner,  although  he 
had  been  the  object  of  a  lengthy  criticism  which  centered 
in  the  oft-repeated  charges  in  the  newspapers  of  incapacity 
and  treason.  He  referred  to  the  overwhelmino-  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  people  in  November,  to  the  frequent 
interviews  with  the  generals  and  admirals,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to  any  one  who 
believed  he  could  do  better.  Finally  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  Governor  of  the  city  and  President  of 
the  Government  of  National  Defense.  At  these  state- 
ments the  mayors  exclaimed  :  "  Retain  the  Presidency, 
Monsieur  !  Give  us  another  General-in-Chief  !  " 

M.  Favre,  believing  that  the  problem  was  now  solved, 
interposed  and  asked  the  mayors  to  retire.  The  members 
of  the  government  then  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  and  pleaded  with  the  Governor  to  yield  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  those  highest  in  authority.  In 
the  meantime  the  Prefect  of  Police  sent  a  message  to  M. 
Favre  which  he  read  in  presence  of  his  colleagues.  It 
contained  alarming  statements  of  excitement  in  the  clubs, 
in  the  cafis  and  in  other  public  places  ;  and  further,  that 
the  battalions  of  Belleville,  La  Chapelle,  Montmartre  and 
Grenelle,  appeared  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  march 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Louvre.  The  mayors 
had  made  similar  statements  and  informed  the  members  of 
the  government  that  they  should  remember  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  October. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  when  the  Governor  yielded  to 
the  pressure.  His  colleagues  congratulated  him  and  ex- 
26 
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pressed  their  satisfaction.  The  proposition  that  he  should 
remain  President  of  the  Government  of  National  Defense 
saved  all,  and  M.  Favre  lost  no  time  in  preparing  the 
following : 

"  The  Government  of  National  Defense  has  decided  that  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  be  immediately  separated  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Government.  General  Vinoy  is  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Paris.  The  title  and  functions 
of  the  Governor  of  Paris  are  suppressed.  General  Trochu  retains 
the  presidency  of  the  Government." 

General  Vinoy  immediately  responded  and  prepared  the 
following  general  order,  which  appeared  on  the  walls  and 
in  i\\&  Journal  Officiel  in  the  morning  : 

"  The  Government  of  National  Defense  has  placed  me  at  your 
head;  it  has  called  upon  my  patriotism  and  my  devotion.  I  have  no 
right  to  decline.  It  is  a  very  heavy  charge.  I  wish  to  accept  only 
the  peril,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  use  of  ambiguous  phrases. 

"  After  a  siege  of  more  than  four  months  gloriously  sustained  by 
the  army  and  the  garde  nationale,  and  patiently  endured  by  the 
people,  we  have  arrived  at  a  critical  moment. 

"  To  refuse  the  dangerous  honor  of  command  in  such  circum- 
stances I  would  not  respond  to  the  confidence  which  has  been  placed 
in  me.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  dare  not  recoil  before  a  danger  which 
brings  with  it  a  great  responsibility. 

"In  the  interior  the  party  of  disorder  is  in  a  state  of  excitement 
whilst  the  cannon  is  booming  outside.  I  wish  to  conduct  myself  as 
a  soldier  up  to  the  last.  I  accept  the  peril,  well  convinced  that  the 
support  of  all  good  citizens,  the  army  and  the  garde  Jiationale  will 
not  be  wanting  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  quietness." 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  Government  were  in  session 
in  the  Louvre,  and  before  General  Trochu  had  retired  to 
rest  for  the  night,  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  Mazas 
reached  them.  The  General  immediately  gave  orders  that 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Louvre  should  be  well  guarded. 
This  was  his  last  order  given  to  the  army. 

Until  the  newspapers  appeared  next  morning,  January 
2 2d,  it  was  not  generally  known  that  there  had  been  any 
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disturbance  in  the  city  during  the  night.  The  attack  uiDon 
Mazas  and  the  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Belleville  became 
the  topics  of  discussion.  The  communist  journals  appeared 
to  be  more  abusive  than  ever,  they  pretended  not  to  know 
anything  about  the  appointment  of  General  Vinoy.  The 
Reveil  and  the  Combat  especially  contained  incendiary 
articles,  and  they  were  immediately  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  Government.  On  the  walls  two  kinds  of  placards 
appeared — the  white  announcing  the  principal  acts  of  the 
Government,  the  red  inviting  the  people  to  civil  war.  In 
the  forepart  of  the  day  small  companies  of  citizens,  as  we 
have  said,  were  seen  marching  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  were  heard  to  exclaim  :  Vive  la  Commune  !  Groups 
of  curious  people  were  also  seen  on  Place  de  I'Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  any  one  was  really 
thinking  of  an  act  of  violence. 

What  followed  in  the  afternoon  on  this  historic  Place 
has  already  been  referred  to.  In  the  meantime  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  assembled  en  perrnanence  at 
the  Elysee.  General  Vinoy  was  present  in  consultation, 
and  arranged  his  forces  as  he  believed  the  exigencies  re- 
quired. In  the  afternoon  the  cannonading  on  the  south, 
on  the  east  and  on  the  north  was  unusually  vigorous.  The 
bombardment  of  Paris  continued  all  day  and  during  the 
night,  and  hundreds  of  explosives  fell  upon  St.  Denis. 
Added  to  this  was  the  unexpected  and  shameful  attempt 
at  insurrection  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  When  the  news  of 
the  fusilade  reached  the  Elysee,  M.  Ferry,  who  is  Mayor 
of  Paris  as  well  as  member  of  the  Government,  hastened 
to  the  City  Hall  where  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent 
any  further  attempts  to  seize  the  offices  of  the  several 
mayors  of  the  wards  during  the  night.  Soon  afterwards 
M.  Pelletier  reached  the  Elysee  and  demanded  immediate 
admittance  into  the  council  of  the  Government.  The  Com- 
mission on  Alim^entation,  he  said,  had  made  a  mistake  in 
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regard  to  the  quantity  of  grain  on  hand.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  supply  the  bakers  with  more  than  three  thous- 
and quintaux  of  flour  day  after  to-morrow  and  they  should 
have  five  thousand  six  hundred,  M.  Jules  Favre  says, 
"  that  at  this  moment  of  trial  we  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  be  struck  by  a  ball  which  would  have  ended  our  suf- 
ferings." Before  separating  late  at  night  it  was  agreed  to 
issue  three  orders  : 

"ist.  To  close  the  club-rooms  until  the  end  of  the 
siege." 

"  2d.  To  add  two  councils  of  war  to  those  also  already 
existing  ;  and, 

"  3d.  To  suppress  the  journals,  the  Rdveil  and  the  Com- 
bat." 

General  Vinoy  appointed  General  Valdan,  Chief-of- 
staff  instead  of  General  Schmitz.  General  Le  Fl6  is  re- 
tained as  Minister  of  War. 

Since  our  last  date  three  more  balloons  have  sailed  out 
of  Paris,  making  in  all  55.  The  Poste-de-Paris  set  out  on 
the  1 8th,  and  the  Bourbaki  on  the  20th,  but  of  these  we 
have  no  further  information.  On  the  2 2d  the  General Dau- 
mesnil  sailed  from  the  Strasbourg  railroad  station.  The 
following  account  of  the  voyage  is  given  by  the  aeronaut 
himself,  Eliset  Robin,  a  seaman  and  pilot,  27  years  of  age." 

"  Sunday  morning,  January  2 2d,  at  three  o'clock,  I  set  out  alone 
from  the  Strasbourg  railroad  station.  A  dense  fog  seemed  to  favor 
me,  and  the  weather  was  calm.  The  shells  of  the  Prussians  were 
still  falling  upon  Paris. 

"With  extraordinary  rapidity  I  was  raised  to  the  height  of  1,800 
metres,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acted  powerfully  upon  the  the  walls  of  the  bal- 
loon causing  the  gas  to  escape  through  the  appendix.  It  smoked 
its  pipe  !  Sad  moment  for  me  !  I  was  completely  inundated,  and 
for  a  time,  I  know  not  how  long,  I  was  unconscious. 

"When  I  came  to  myself  I  imagined  that  I  was  still  rising,  but  I 
could  not  determine  in  what  direction  I  wassailing.     I  believed  that 
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I  had  taken  the  direction  of  Havre  and  that  I  was  above  the  ocean, 
then  again  I  imagined  I  vi^as  moving  toward  the  east. 

"  After  several  hours  of  suspense  and  anguish  I  became  happy  at 
the  sight  of  houses,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  church  bells.  Sailing 
directly  over  a  village  I  cried  out :  '  Where  am  I  ?'  A  voice  came  to 
me  in  the  German  language,  as  I  believed,  and  immediately  a  gun 
was  fired.  I  said  to  myself  :  '  I  am  in  Prussia,  no  doubt.'  I  threw 
overboard  the  ballast  and  also  two  heavy  packages  of  letters  and 
newspapers.  The  loss  of  gas  in  my  effort  to  descend  and  the  damp- 
ness of  the  baloon  prevented  me  from  rising.  The  anchor  caught 
in  a  tree  and  I  was  forced  to  land.  'All  is  lost,'  I  said  to  myself. 
Fortunately,  however,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  discovered  I  was 
in  Belgium." 
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Hard  times — The  Cold  Weather — The  Want  of  Fuel — The  Scarcity 
of  Provisions — Other  Causes  of  Suffering — The  Bombardment 
Continued — Number  of  Victims  Reported — The  Bombardment 
of  St.  Denis — The  Bombardment  of  the  Forts — The  Bombard- 
ment of  the  Towns  Outside — Great  Loss  of  Property — King 
William  Crowned   Emperor — The  Parisians  in  Despair. 

IN  these  imperfect  attempts  at  description  from  week  to 
week  we  cannot  of  course  enter  into  the  varied  ex- 
perience of  two  millions  of  people.  The  great  drama 
cannot  be  fully  represented ;  the  imagination  must  supply 
the  numerous  interludes.  To  many  the  trials  of  the  siege 
have  been  beyond  endurance ;  thousands  have  yielded  to 
the  strain  upon  them,  and  have  been  carried  to  the  cities 
of  the  dead.  To  those  who  remain  the  present  seems  to 
be  cruel.  Like  the  giant  Prometheus,  Paris  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  pleads  for  mercy. 

From  the  19th  of  December  to  the  7th  inst,  the  weather 
was  unusually  cold.  Since  this  latter  date  it  has  been 
variable,  sometimes  very  cold,  at  other  times  moderate, 
but  damp  and  foggy.  Warm  rains  have  fallen  in  the  south 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  coming  from  the  southeast 
have  softened  the  ice  in  the  river  and  carried  it  away. 
Besides  there  have  been  a  few  pleasant  days  overhead 
which  have  caused  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  to  disap- 
pear. The  result  is  a  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  which  has  produced  bronchitis. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
fire  in  the  houses  have  likewise  produced  much  suffering. 
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Many  of  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  city  havt-  had  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  fuel  laid  up  in  their  cellars  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comfort,  but  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  have 
suffered  beyond  conception.  The  five  hundred  cords  of 
green  wood  which  have  been  cut  in  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards every  day  and  dried  in  furnaces  have  not  been 
distributed  among  the  poor  to  keep  them  warm,  but  among 
the  bakers  that  bread  may  not  be  wanting  to  us  all.  The 
stone-coal  which  was  brought  into  the  city  in  large  quan- 
tities has  been  carefully  utilized.  It  has  been  used  for  the 
necessary  purposes  of  the  seige,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
cannon,  arms  and  ammunition,  flour  for  bread,  soup  for  the 
starving  and  gas  for  the  balloons. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  the  half  starved  condition  of  the  many 
thousands  in  beleaguered  Paris.  A  bowl  of  chocolate  can 
yet  be  had  in  the  morning  not  far  from  my  place  of  lodg- 
ing, but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  milk  with  which  it  is 
prepared  is  spurious.  Here  I  can  also  obtain,  for  a  so2i 
a  piece,  two  or  three  rolls  which  make  my  first  meal.  To 
supplement  the  little  that  I  find  at  the  restaurants,  I  go  to 
the  market  of  St.  Honore  every  other  day,  but  there  is 
positively  nothing  there  for  sale  except  horse  meat,  and  of 
this  I  can  only  purchase  two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time.  In 
the  great  Central  market  where  thousands  were  seen  every 
day  three  months  ago,  the  purchaser  fares  no  better.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  markets,  indeed  they  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  crowds  go  to  the  places 
where  horse  soup  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread  are  obtained 
gratis.  The  people  do  not  enter  but  fall  into  line  on  the 
streets,  men,  women  and  children,  and  wait  their  turn.  The 
quantities  obtained  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  At  the  caniincs  mtinicipalcs,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  each  ward,  a  variety  of  dishes  are  served  to  those 
who  have  still  a  small  amount  of  money  to  spend.     These 
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eating  houses  are  supported  by  the  wealthy  residents  of 
the  wards  ;  here  the  women  find  a  useful  field  in  which  to 
exhibit  their  patriotism  and  benevolence.  The  85,000 
horses,  mules  and  asses  which  were  registered  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  About  50,000  have  already  been  slain.  The 
salt  meats  and  the  salt  fish  which  have  occasionally  been 
substituted  for  the  meat  of  the  horse  are  also  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  fiesh  of  the  foreign  animals,  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  likewise  becoming 
scarce.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  turkey,  a  duck,  a  chicken  or  a 
rabbit  for  sale  anywhere  during  the  last  three  weeks  ;  but 
the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  rat  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
boucheries  inu7iicipales.  Those  who  have  money  and  a 
taste  for  these  kinds  of  meat  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  fancy.  The  Parisian  has  never  been  fav- 
ored with  such  a  variety  of  meats,  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  at  present.  The  bread  which  is  sold  in  limited  quanti- 
ties (300  grams  to  each  adult  daily  and  half  this  quantity 
to  children)  is  evidently  a  composition.  It  is  coarse  and 
dark,  but  not  unpalatable.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice  and 
peas  ground  together,  or  separately,  cannot  make  an  un- 
wholesome article  of  food.  Assuming  that  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  has  had  a  sufficient  variety  of  nutritious  pro- 
ducts for  health,  there  remain  a  million  of  people  who  have 
had  very  little  else  than  horse-soup  and  bread  for  their  daily 
allowance  during  the  last  three  months.  They  have  had 
no  milk,  butter,  cheese  or  eggs — articles  of  food  much 
needed  in  the  human  system. 

Another  cause  of  suffering,  more  mental  than  physical, 
has  been  the  almost  constant  booming  of  cannon.  There 
has  been  as  much  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  French  as  on  the 
side  of  the  Germans,  but  all  the  same,  it  has  produced  an 
indefinable  mental  disturbance  which  is  not  easily  cured. 
The  shelling  of  the  redoubts  and  forts  of  the  French, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  three  months  was  merely  the 
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beginning  of  what  we  most  feared — the  bombardment  of 
the  city.  For  those  who  have  lost  their  sleep  as  a  result 
of  the  cannonading  I  have  great  sympathy.  Rest,  quiet- 
ness and  a  hopeful  disposition  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  when 
the  cause  cannot  be  removed.  The  signing  of  an  armistice 
though  it  may  not  give  satisfaction  to  all,  will  no  doubt 
relieve  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  many. 

Following  the  natural  order  we  come  to  another  class  of 
sufferers  who  have  really  broken  down  under  the  pressure 
of  the  siege.  I  refer  to  the  thousands  who  crowd  the  hos- 
pitals. At  no  time  has  there  been  so  many  in  these  insti- 
tutions, and  there  are  possibly  as  many  more  cared  for  at 
their  homes.  For  the  last  week  ending  January  21st, 
4,465  deaths  were  reported — the  mortality  from  bronchitis 
being  598  ;  pneumonia,  426  ;  small-pox,  380  ;  typhoid  fever, 
375,  and  so  on  down  through  the  long  catalogue  of 
diseases. 

Last  of  all  is  another  cause  of  sorrow  and  trial  which 
the  Parisians  have  endured  bravely.  A  great  sacrifice  has 
been  made  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  many  it  has  been 
cheerfully  made  and  generally,  too,  without  any  hope  of 
victory.  The  French  people  have  always  been  devoted  to 
their  country  which  is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  the  world. 
They  have  even  been  too  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  what  they  have  regarded  as  a  matter  of  honor.  Con- 
nected with  this  love  of  country  has  been  a  love  of  free- 
dom which  has  given  to  mankind  many  noble  examples  of 
heroism.  The  beautiful  sentiment  in  the  Chant  du  Ddpart 
of  the  last  century — "The  Republic  calls  us" — -so  grandly 
sung  on  the  boulevards  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all. 
Then  follow  in  the  refrain  these  lines  : 

"A  Frenchman  ought  to  live  for  it. 
For  it  a  Frenchman  ought  to  die." 

How  many  have  voluntarily  given  their  lives  to  their 
countrv   in   the   numerous  skirmishes  and    sorties   around 
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Paris,  we  are  not  able  to  state  definitely,  but  it  is  certainly 
no  exaggeration  to  say  15,000.  There  might  easily  have 
been  50,000  slain,  but  with  what  advantage  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state.  Until  yesterday  the  people  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Vinoy, 
would  make  an  effort  to  force  back  the  Germans,  but  now 
the  editors  of  the  journals  are  becoming  reconciled  to  an 
armistice.  Indeed  there  are  intimations  that  the  Govern- 
rrient  is  really  negotiating  with  Count  Bismarck. 

The  cannonading  has  been  kept  up  during  the  last  week 
with  scarcely  any  intermission.  It  has  sounded  more  like 
the  work  of  demons  than  of  Christian  men,  and  there  has 
been  quite  as  much  of  it  on  the  north  as  on  the  south. 

The  bombardment  of  the  city  has  resulted  in  a  great 
loss  of  property  as  well  as  of  life.  The  projectiles  have 
continued  to  fall  in  the  same  wards — the  5th,  6th,  7th,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  15th  and  1 6th — nearly  half  of  Paris. 

Continuing  our  brief  notices  of  the  daily  losses  of  life, 
we  find  that  20  victims  were  reported  on  the  i8th  inst.,  6 
killed  and  14  wounded;  that  on  the  21st  inst.  14  were 
reported,  5  killed  and  9  wounded ;  that  on  the  24th  inst. 
12  were  reported,  7  killed  and  5  wounded,  and  that  13  are 
reported  to-day,  4  killed  and  9  wounded.  Not  so  many 
were  struck  on  the  other  nights,  but  in  all,  from  the  17th 
inst.  to  the  present,  132  victims  are  reported. 

The  last  shell  was  probably  thrown  into  Paris  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  this  morning.  It  is  believed  that 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  the  firing  on  both 
sides  should  cease  at  midnight,  but  a  few  explosions  were 
heard  after  that  hour.  The  rain  of  projectiles  in  the  city 
has  been  frightful  during  the  last  week.  We  cannot  judge 
of  the  number  of  shells  thrown  by  the  number  of  victims 
reported,  for  several  of  the  wards  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  remained, 
preferring  to  stay   in  their   homes  and   take  care  of   their 
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property.  The  quarters  in  which  there  has  been  the  great- 
est destruction  of  property  as  well  as  loss  of  life  are  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Val-de-Gr^ce,  Maison- Blanche,  Salpetriere, 
Croullebarbe,  de  la  Gare,  de  la  Sante.  Petit-Montrouge, 
Montparnasse,  Luxembourg,  Pantheon, Crenelle,  Passyand 
Necker.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  large  building  south  of 
the  river  which  has  not  been  struck,  and  some  of  them  as 
many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  times — hospitals,  churches,  institu- 
tions of  learning,  infirmaries,  museums,  libraries  and  thous- 
ands of  dwelling  houses.  Fires  have  been  numerous,  but 
they  have  generally  been  easily  extinguished,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  Paris  is  built  fire-proof.  The  water  supply  is 
abundant,  and  the  firemen  have  been  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  whole  number  of  victims  of  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  has  not  exceeded  500.  During  the  twenty-three 
days  and  nights  of  the  bombardment  113  have  been  re- 
ported killed  and  293  injured  ;  but  on  the  20th  inst.  there 
was  no  report  made,  on  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Buzenval  during  the  night  ;  and  on  other  occasions 
it  is  known  that  some  cases  were  omitted.  On  the  sup- 
position that  some  of  the  injured  died  in  the  hospitals  and 
at  their  homes,  the  number  of  lives  lost  may  be  estimated 
at  125  and  the  recoveries  may  be  estimated  at  325,  making 
in  all  450. 

In  the  meantime  the  bombardment  of  St.  Denis,  the 
numerous  forts,  and  principal  towns  outside  the  walls,  was 
continued.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.  shells 
were  thrown  into  St.  Denis.  Several  tires  were  started 
during  the  day,  but  the  firemen  soon  extinguished  them. 
Notice  had  been  given  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  portion  of 
them — possibly  one-third — crowded  into  the  north  side  of 
Paris,  but  the  larger  part  remained,  hoping  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  spare  a  small  city  of  40,000  non-combatants — 
men,  women  and  children.  When  the  bombardment  came, 
however,  many  fled  pell-mell  into  Paris.      On  the  next  day 
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7  victims  were  reported — 4  killed  and  3  wounded  ;  but  the 
loss,  no  doubt,  exceeded  these  figures. 

The  Germans  had  moved  their  siege  guns  nearer  to  the 
forts  on  the  north  and  to  St.  Denis  with  the  intention  of 
shelling  the  forts  and  the  city,  and  after  getting  them  in 
range  they  began,  a  frightful  bombardment  on  the  night 
of  the  2 2d.  In  the  course  of  a  single  hour  one  hundred 
and  twenty  shells  exploded  in  the  city.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  concentrated  fire  from  several  points.  The  next 
day  1 5  persons  were  reported  killed,  and  a  proportionally 
large  number  wounded.  The  people  took  refuge  in  the 
cellars  of  the  houses,  but  even  there  they  were  not  safe. 

On  the  24th  the  bombardment  was  continued,  but  the 
victims  were  not  so  numerous.  The  people  became  alarmed, 
left  their  homes  and  hastened  into  Paris  ;  some  were  killed 
in  their  flight. 

We  read  that  on  the  25th  and  26th  the  bombardment 
was  continued  with  equal  violence,  that  nearly  every  house 
in  St.  Denis  was  struck,  that  a  large  number  were  burned 
out  leaving  only  the  walls,  and  that  others  were  totally  de- 
molished. 

At  this  date  the  cannonading  has  ceased,  and  a  profound 
silence  reigns  all  around  the  horizen.  Paris  once  more  lies 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  The  solemnity  of  the  hour 
must  produce  a  lasting  impression.  The  deliberation  with 
which  the  bombardment  has  been  accomplished  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rumor  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  become  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  have  united  all  Frenchmen  as  never  be- 
fore. The  Republic  is  henceforth  a  necessity.  Imperialism 
is  to  be  transferred  to  Germany,  never  to  return  to  France. 
The  plague  which  the  Germans  will  carry  with  them  across 
the  Rhine  has  already  cost  many  lives.  It  cannot  be 
less  severe  upon  them  than  it  has  been  upon  the  French. 
The  Bismarckian  policy  is  now  more  distinctly  seen  than 
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ever.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  continued  long  enough 
to  clear  the  atmosphere.  Even  the  French  can  see  what 
a  calamity,  a  government  run  in  the  interest  of  one  man, 
may  bring  upon  a  brave  people. 

The  results  of  the  bombardment  of  St.  Denis  may  be 
given  in  brief  as  follows  :  38  persons  killed  outright,  and 
not  less  than  60  wounded  ;  6  children  and  2  soldiers  found 
in  the  ruins.  The  grand  old  cathedral,  a  pure  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  perforated  in  several  places  and 
much  damaged  ;  a  Protestant  church  completely  demol- 
ished ;  almost  every  house  struck  with  a  shell,  and  very  many 
in  ruins.  The  city  prison  is  so  much  damaged  that  the 
prisoners  escaped. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  shelling  of  the 
numerous  redoubts  and  earth-works  outside  the  forts  and 
distant  from  the  walls.  Most  of  them  were  hastily  con- 
structed during  the  last  weeks  of  the  Empire  and  the  first 
weeks  of  the  Republic  ;  those  which  are  distant  from  the 
forts  were,  of  course,  easily  silenced  by  a  concentrated  fire 
of  the  German  field-pieces.  Some  of  them  were  immedi- 
ately occupied  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  as  the 
redoubt  of  Chatillon  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Montretout 
on  the  west.  Others  were  defended  very  vigorously,  but 
were  finally  abandoned.  Those  within  range  of  the  forts 
are  still  occupied  by  the  French. 

In  the  defense  of  these  extemporized  works  of  various 
kinds  the  forts  were  much  used,  but  these,  in  turn,  became 
the  objects  of  attack.  Shells  and  solid  shot  were  thrown 
upon  most  of  them  soon  after  the  Germans  arrived  ;  but 
it  very  soon  became  evident  that  the  largest  siege  guns 
would  have  to  be  employed.  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts,  however,  did  not  really  begin  until  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. The  night  previous  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  the 
season.  The  immense  circle  of  siege  guns  was  now  com- 
pleted— a  circle  of  sixty  miles.      Much  time  and  engineer- 
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ing  skill  were  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  On  the 
east  twelve  batteries,  placed  upon  a  curved  line  in  front  of 
forts  Nogent,  Rosny  and  Noisy  and  Mont  Avron,  opened 
a  heavy  fire.  Sixty  shells  are  said  to  have  fallen  inside  the 
walls  of  Fort  Rosny.  On  the  next  day  the  bombardment 
was  continued,  and  it  is  reported  that  five  thousand  shells 
were  thrown  by  the  Germans.  Mont  Avron,  which  stands 
a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  the  forts,  became  untenable  and 
the  French  evacuated  it.  The  next  day  the  Germans  took 
possession  of  this  elevated  point,  and  continued  the  bom- 
bardment without,  however,  doing  any  serious  damage  to 
the  forts. 

In  the  meantime  (January  5th)  a  furious  bombardment 
of  the  forts  on  the  south  began,  in  connection  w]th  the 
bombardment  of  the  city.  The  Germans  had,  in  like  man- 
ner, placed  their  siege  guns  on  the  elevated  points  which 
overlook  forts  Issy,  Vanves,  Montrougeand  Bicetre.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  suffered  most.  The  dwelling 
houses  for  the  officers  and  men,  built  inside  the  walls,  have 
been  completely  demolished.  The  redoubts  of  Hautes- 
Bruyeres  and  Moulin-Saquet  and  the  fortifications  of  Ville- 
juif,  Point-du-Jour  and  the  bastions  on  the  south  have  like- 
wise suffered  a  real  bombardment.  A  few  shells  were 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  Mont  Valerien  on  the  west  ;  but 
this  impregnable  fortress  cannot  be  easily  reached. 

Although  many  shells  had  been  thrown  upon  the  forts 
of  the  north,  the  bombardment  of  forts  Briche,  the  Double- 
Couronne,  Est,  and  Aubervilliers,  did  not  really  begin 
until  the  21st  inst.  The  first  of  these  suffered  most  and 
yet  it  is  said  that  thousands  of  shells  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  other  three.  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Valdan,  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  General  Schmitz,  reports  that  on  the 
2  2d  inst.  not  less  than  a  thousand  shells  were  thrown  upon 
Fort  Briche.  A  concentrated  fire  from  four  points — 
Epinay,  Enghien,  Villetaneuse  and  Pierrefitte,  was  directed 
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upon  it  and  three  of  its  siege  guns  were  disabled.  It  is 
also  stated  that  on  the  25th  inst.  five  hundred  shells  were 
thrown  upon  this  fort  ;  but  there  was  no  effort  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  to  capture  it,  nor  was  it  aban- 
doned by  the  French. 

Of  the  bombardment  of  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
in  the  great  circle  around  Paris,  much  might  be  said.  Each 
one  has  its  own  sad  experience  to  relate.  Thousands  of 
happy  homes  have  been  broken  up,  and  much  property 
has  been  destroyed.  In  most  cases,  this  has  not  been  the 
work  of  premeditation  as  in  the  bombardment  of  Paris  and 
of  St.  Denis.  The  great  siege  having  been  undertaken, 
and  a  heroic  defense  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  loss  of  life  became  incidental. 

To  obtain  a  vivid,  and  at  the  same  time  correct,  impres- 
sion of  the  great  belt  of  country  around  Paris,  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  strife  during  the  last  four  months  and 
a  half,  we  must  recall  the  fact  that,  at  most  points,  it  is 
eight  miles  broad,  and  that  it  has  a  periphery  of  sixty  miles. 
At  irregular  distances  from  the  walls  are  fifteen  large  forts 
and  several  smaller  ones,  an  equal  number  of  redoubts  and 
a  large  number  of  earth-works  upon  which  batteries  are 
placed.  Outside  the  forts  are  the  besieging  armies  with 
possibly  an  equal  number  of  extemporized  forts  and  earth- 
works. Interspersed  among  these  forts,  redoubts  and 
earth-works  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and 
villages,  most  of  which  have  been  deserted  and  are  now  in 
ruins.  Those  which  were  not  demolished  by  the  French 
themselves  during  the  early  months  of  the  siege,  have  been 
bombarded  by  the  Germans  during  the  last  month.  In 
this  broad  belt  around  Paris,  I  venture  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  rood  of  ground  which  has  not  been 
plowed  up  by  shells  or  solid  shot.  Some  of  the  towns 
which  have  suffered  most  may  be  named  :  On  the  north 
are    Pierrefitte,  Stains,  Dugny,  Drancy,  Aubervilliers  and 
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Bobigny ;  on  the  east  are  Bondy,  Noisy,  Romainville, 
Rosny,  Fontenay,  Nogent,  Champigny  and  Creteil ;  on  the 
south  are  Vitry,  Villejuif,  Hay,  Bagneux,  Chatillon,  Clam- 
art,  Issy,  Montrouge,  Meudon,  Sevres  and  Bellevue  ;  on  the 
west  are  St.  Cloud,  Garches  and  Bougival. 

How  many  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  frightful  bom- 
bardment of  cities,  forts,  towns  and  villages  during  the 
thirty-one  days  which  have  passed,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  accuracy  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
newspaper  reports  which  have  been  made,  we  may  average 
the  daily  loss,  including  non-combatants,  at  thirty  killed 
and  seventy  wounded.  This  would  give  about  i  ,000  killed 
and  2,000  wounded  on  the  French  side  which  is  probably  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  that  the 
number  of  victims  of  the  bombardment  is  not  much  larger, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  numer- 
ous towns  and  villages,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned  their 
homes  before  the  Germans  reached  Paris,  that  the  French 
redoubts  were  made  as  strong  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
Germans  to  make  theirs,  and  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  on  the  south  side  fled  to  the  wards  on  the  north. 
Had  forts  Issy,  Vanves,  Montrouge  and  Bicetre  been  built 
on  the  elevated  points  which  the  Germans  now  occupy  on 
the  south,  Paris  could  not  have  been  so  easily  bombarded. 

The  coronation  solemnity  at  Versailles  on  the  i8th 
inst.  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  events  of 
the  war.  King  William  has  become  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  unification  of  the  states  has  long  been  the  ambition 
of  the  Prussian  King,  and  his  astute  chancellor.  It  is  quite 
natural,  after  a  brilliant  military  career,  that  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  should  become  Emperor 
as  well  as  King.  There  were  intimations  in  the  Paris  jour- 
nals that  this  ceremony  might  be  performed  at  Versailles, 
but  the  exact  time,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  kept  a  secret. 
Had  General  Trochu  known  that  the  coronation  service 
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was  to  take  place  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Buzenval  he 
might  have  interfered  with  it.  To  those  not  interested  in 
any  way,  the  politicians  and  military  leaders  seemed  to  be 
in  haste  ;  but  there  was  an  important  reason  why  the  cere- 
mony should  be  attended  to  immediately,  besides  the  mere 
gratification  of  closing  the  war  with  imperial  honors.  It 
was  understood  that  a  protocol,  providing  for  an  armistice 
and  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  must  soon  be  signed,  and 
that  this  could  be  more  conveniently  done  by  a  representa- 
tive of  all  the  German  states.  At  the  holidays,  and  even 
sooner,  it  must  have  become  apparent  to  the  German  lead- 
ers that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  continue  the  strife 
much  longer.  Representatives  of  the  royal  families,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  several  governments  and  mili- 
tary leaders  were,  therefore,  invited  to  meet  at  the  royal 
headquarters  at  Versailles. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  activity  was  visible  in  all  the  streets  leading  to  the 
chateau  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  beautiful  royal  residence 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  as  the  hours  passed  rap- 
idly on,  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  on  which  are  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  King,  was  filled  with  of^cers  and  men  detailed 
as  representatives  of  the  numerous  German  states.  At 
10  o'clock  these  groups  of  soldiers,  of^cers  of  the  garrison 
at  Versailles  and  troops  cantoned  around  Paris  began  to 
take  their  places  in  and  around  the  palace.  The  7th  reg- 
iment of  grenadiers  was  selected  as  the  guard  of  honor  for 
whom  places  were  reserved  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  second  guard,  consisting  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, occupied  the  streets  leading  to  the  palace,  the  en- 
trances and  the  vestibule.  At  1 2  o'clock  the  royal  cortege, 
led  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  on  horseback,  left  the 
headquarters  of  the  King.  The  grenadiers,  a  magnificent 
body  of  men,  all  of  them  six  feet  in  height,  marched  on  the 
right  and  left. 
27 
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Arrangements  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
about  1, 800  witnesses.  At  one  end  of  the  magnificent 
hall — the  Galerie  des  Glaces — a  platform  was  erected  for 
the  representatives  of  the  royal  families.  At  the  other, 
bands  of  music  and  a  group  of  vocalists  selected  from  the 
ranks  were  placed.  Near  the  center  of  the  hall  was  the 
altar  covered  with  red  damask,  at  which  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church.  It  is  also  stated  that  fifty  stand- 
ard bearers  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  officers,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  the  service,  were  present.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  in  true  German  style,  which  requires 
a  recognition  of  every  class  of  citizens,  from  the  King,  with 
the  iron  cross,  down  to  the  humblest  soldiers  in  the  ranks. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  1 2  o'clock  King  William  and  his 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  entered  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  princes,  dukes  and  counts  and  the 
royal  guard.  The  whole  audience  rose  to  receive  them 
and  the  choir  of  vocalists  sang  the  well-known  hymn,  be- 
ginning with 

Jauchzet  dem  Herrn,  alle  Welt. 

The  royal  company  ascended  the  platform  and  arranged 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  altar.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  King  stood  the  two  field  marshals.  Princes 
of  Prussia  Frederick  William  and  Frederick  Charles.  A 
little  to  the  rear  and  on  either  side  stood  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  and  his  brother  Prince  George,  and 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia ;  the  Dukes  of  Baden,  Sax- 
ony, Oldenburg,  Coburg,  Meinegen,  and  Altenburg  ; 
the  Princes  Otto,  Luitpold  and  Leopold  of  Bavaria ; 
the  Princes  William  and  Augustus,  as  well  as  the  Dukes 
Eugene  the  older,  and  Eugene  the  younger,  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  beside  many  others  of  possibly  less  distinction. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  these  stood  the  representatives 
of  the  state  and  municipal  governments,  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors and  generals  of  the  armies  who  are  not  possessed 
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of  hereditary  titles  of  rank.  Among  these  were  the  Chan- 
cellor von  Bismarck,  Ministers  Delbruck  and  von  Schleinitz, 
Generals  von  Moltke,  von  Hindersin,  von  Boyen,  Alven- 
sleben  of  the  4th  corps,  Kirchbach  of  the  5th  corps,  Tum- 
pling  of  the  6th  corps — Blumenthal,  Stosch,  Podbielski, 
Shimmelman,  Hausman,  Schmidt,  Voigts-Rhetz,  Loen, 
Hoffman,  Hartz,  Hennig,  Schoenhoff,  Hartman,  Walther, 
Baumbach,  Walker  and  many  others,  including  the  English 
Ambassador,  Odo  Russell. 

At  the  altar  stood  the  court  and  garrison  chaplain,  Dr, 
Rogge,  who  conducted  the  religious  services ;  division 
chaplains,  Abel  and  Richter,  of  the  5th  corps  ;  the  chaplain,. 
Rettig,  of  the  hospital  of  the  Third  army  ;  the  chaplain, 
Reitzenstein,  of  the  iith  corps;  division  chaplain  Hose- 
man,  and  many  others. 

After  the  singing  by  the  choir,  the  assembly  joined  in 
one  verse  of  the  Choral  Hymn,  Sei  Lob  U7td  Ekr.  Then 
followed  the  liturgy  in  general  use  in  the  army,  and  after- 
wards a  brief  sermon  on  a  portion  of  the  twenty-first 
psalm.  The  well-known  hymn  by  Martin  Luther,  Nun 
Daiiket  A  lie  Gott,  was  then  sung  by  the  assembly,  and  after 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  the  King  stepped  forward 
and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  Imperial  crown 
of  Germany.  He  was  dressed  in  the  plain  military  suit  of 
a  general  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  wore  the  iron  cross, 
as  all  who  were  entitled  to  wear  it,  did  on  this  occasion. 
After  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  the  princes  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  confederacy,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  be  faithful  to  them  and  their  constituents,  he 
directed  the  Chancellor  to  read  a  carefully-prepared  pro- 
clamation addressed  to  the  people  of  all  the  German  states. 

As  soon  as  the  last  word  was  pronounced  by  Count  Bis- 
marck, the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  stepped  to  the  front  and 
proposed  three  cheers  for  his  majesty,  William,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  which  were  given  in  true  military  style.    The 
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bands  played  a  national  air  and  congratulations  followed. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  the  first  to  embrace  the 
Emperor  and  to  kiss  him,  as  it  is  said,  on  both  cheeks. 
The  other  members  of  the  royal  families  followed  the  ex- 
ample. Soon  after  the  scene  was  transferred  to  the  Salle 
de  la  Paix,  and  the  bands  in  the  gallery  led  in  a  grand 
march.  The  princes  and  officers  of  the  army,  arm  in  arm, 
followed  his  majesty  through  the  Palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
Afterwards  they  accompanied  him  to  the  veranda  from 
which  the  guards  outside  had  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
acclamations.  The  festive  occasion  closed  with  a  Pfrand 
dinner  at  which  French  wine  was  freely  indulged  in  ;  the 
guards,  before  returning  to  their  quarters,  received  a 
Geldgescheiik  or  present  of  money. 

During  the  last  two  days  the  feeling  in  Paris  has  been 
that  of  hopeless  despair.  The  efforts  of  General  Trochu, 
notwithstanding  his  frequently  expressed  confidence  in  the 
means  to  be  used,  have  all  failed,  and  General  Vinoy  has 
given  no  intimation  of  another  sortie.  It  is  generally 
known  that  General  Chanzy  has  been  defeated,  and  a  rumor 
is  in  circulation  that  General  Bourbaki  has  been  forced  to 
retreat.  Some  are  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  than  to  surrender. 
The  mayors  have  been  in  session  with  members  of  the 
Government,  and  every  phase  of  the  situation  has  been 
discussed.  Deputations  have  been  received  and  responses 
have  been  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the 
Government.  Councils  of  war  have  been  held,  at  which 
General  Vinoy  has  presided  ;  General  Thomas,  who  has 
command  of  the  National  Guards,  and  many  others  of  high 
rank,  have  taken  part  in  these  meetings,  and  all  seem  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further  sacrifice 
of  life.  These  deputations  have  generally  returned  to  their 
quarters  dissatisfied,  and  in  some  cases  have  given  their 
protests  to  the  editors  and  reporters  of  journals. 
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To  satisfy  the  people,  General  Valdan,  the  chief-of-staff, 
has  given  a  fuller  account  every  day  of  what  the  army  has 
been  doing  than  his  predecessor,  General  Schmitz.  The 
latter  had  so  often  deceived  them  that  he  has  become  very 
unpopular.  Misfortune  has  been  linked  with  that  of  Gen- 
eral Trochu,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  them  will 
ever  be  appointed  to  any  responsible  position  in  the  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  army. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  M.  Jules  Favre  has  been 
out  at  Versailles  during  the  last  three  days.  The  journals 
report  that  evenings  and  mornings,  distinguished  persons 
have  been  conducted  across  the  Seine  near  the  broken- 
down  bridge  of  Sevres,  but  the  editors  appear  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  is  being  done. 

Another  balloon,  the  Torricelli,  sailed  out  of  Paris, 
making  thus  far  56.  It  ascended  from  the  Northern  rail- 
road station  on  the  24th  inst..  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  landed  in  the  department  of  the  Oise.  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans.  The  aeronaut  reports  the  dis- 
patches and  pigeons  saved. 

At  this  date  a  cold  wave  is  sweeping  over  Paris.  The 
mercury  in  the  Centigrade  thermometer  fell  suddenly  last 
night  to  seven  degrees  below  zero.  This  would  be  about 
ten  degrees  below  freezing  point  in  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer. At  no  time  has  there  been  so  much  suffering 
in  Parisasat  the  present  moment.  The  fuel  is  exhausted, 
many  families  are  in  a  state  of  starvation,  bronchitis  is  pre- 
vailing, the  hospitals  are  crowded  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  coughing  in  the  streets.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  weather  will  soon  moderate  again,  and  that 
an  honorable  peace  will  be  agreed  upon. 
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The  Armistice  —  Starvation  Point  Reached  —  The  Cannonading 
Ceases  —  Communards  Dissatisfied  —  Articles  of  Agreement 
Signed — The  Last  Balloons. 

TECHNICALLY  the  siege  of  Paris  ended  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  inst,  but  the  story  continues  under  other 
phases.  There  were  intimations  in  the  journals  that  the 
Government  of  National  Defense  was  in  communication 
with  the  Prussian  Chancellor  and  many  unpleasant  criti- 
cisms were  indulged  in.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  to  make 
known  to  the  people  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  in 
the  morning  the  following  statements,  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  Officiel,  were  read  with  sorrow  and  pain  : 

Citizens  :  The  agreement  which  puts  an  end  to  the  resistance  of 
Paris  has  not  yet  been  signed,  but  there  will  only  be  a  few  hours  of 
delay.  The  basis  which  was  announced  yesterday  remains.  The 
enemy  will  not  enter  Paris.  The  National  Guards  will  retain  their 
arms  and  their  organization.     A  division  of  12,000  men  will  remain 
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in  Paris,  instead  of  being  cantoned  outside  the  walls  as  was  at  first 
proposed.     The  officers  will  retain  their  side  arms. 

We  will  publish  the  articles  of  agreement  as  soon  as  they  are 
signed  ;  at  the  same  time  we  will  make  known  the  exact  state  of 
our  subsistence. 

Paris  wishes  to  be  sure  that  the  resistance  has  been  continued  to 
the  utmost  possible  limits.  The  figures,  which  will  be  given,  will 
satisfy  all  who  may  entertain  doubts  on  the  subject. 

We  will  show  that  the  strife  cannot  be  prolonged  without  con- 
demning to  death  2,000,000  of  men,  women  and  children. 

The  siege  has  been  continued  four  months  and  twelve  days,  and 
the  bombardment  a  full  month.  Since  the  15th  of  January  the  ra- 
tions of  bread  have  been  reduced  to  300  grams  a  day  (10  ounces) 
and  the  rations  of  horse-meat  since  the  15th  of  December  have  only 
been  30  grams  a  day  (i  ounce).  The  mortality  has  been  more  than 
tripled.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  disasters  there  has  not  been  a 
single  day  of  discouragement. 

The  enemy  is  the  first  to  render  homage  to  our  energy  and  moral 
courage,  of  which  the  entire  Parisian  population  has  set  an  example. 
Paris  has  suffered  much,  but  the  Republic  will  be  benefited  by  our 
patience  and  endurance.  We  will  go  out  of  the  strife  which  is  com- 
ing to  an  end  very  much  strengthened.  In  spite  of  the  agony  of  the 
present  hour,  we  will  depart  with  honor  and  with  hope;  more  than 
ever  we  have  faith  in  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

(Signed)  :  The  members  of  the  Government — General  Trochu, 
Jules  Favre,  Emanuel  Arago,  Jules  Ferry,  Garnier-Pages,  Eugene 
Pelletan,  Ernest  Picard,  Jules  Simon  ;  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  War  ; 
Dorian,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Magnin,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

Paris,  January  28///,  2871. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  foreofoinsf,  as  well  as 
in  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  the  word  capitulation  is  not 
used.  M.  Jules  Favre  knows  that  there  is  danger  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  city  and  has  therefore  insisted  upon  the 
use  of  mild  terms  ;  he  is  even  willing  to  use  ambiguous 
phrases  if  he  can  thereby  control  the  people.  In  his  pre- 
liminary remarks  he  uses  these  significant  words  :  "  The 
Government,  in  this  cruel  situation,  has  made  every  effort 
to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  a  sacrifice  imposed  by  neces- 
sity."    The  articles  of  agreement  were  not  signed  until  ten 
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o'clock  at  night.  On  the  29th  they  were  placarded  on  the 
walls  and  published  in  the  Officiel.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  this  important  instrument  : 

Agreement 

Between  M.  le  Comte  de  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  stipulating  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia,  and  M.  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  of  the  Government  of  National  Defense. 

Article  ist  provides  for  a  general  armistice  of  twenty-one  days  to 
begin  immediately  in  Paris  and  three  days  later  in  the  departments, 
but  to  terminate  on  the  19th  of  February  at  noon.  In  it  the  lines 
separating  the  belligerents,  all  around  the  great  semi-circle  are  in- 
dicated; likewise  the  lines  separating  the  naval  forces. 

Article  2d  provides  for  a  National  Assembly  freely  elected  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  upon 
what  conditions  peace  may  be  made,  the  deputies  to  meet  at  Bordeaux. 

Article  3d  provides  for  an  immediate  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
around  Paris  as  well  as  their  material  of  war. 

Article  4th  stipulates  that  the  German  army  will  not  enter  Paris 
during  the  continuance  of  the  armistice. 

Article  5th  states  that  the  cannon  on  the  walls  of  the  city  shall  be 
surrendered  and  that  the  gun-carriages  shall  be  taken  into  the  forts. 

Article  6th  states  that  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  and  of  Paris 
(army  of 'the  line,  garde  mobile  dind  marines)  shall  be  prisoners  of  war, 
except  one  division  of  twelve  thousand  men  who  shall  exercise  mil- 
itary authority  in  Paris.  The  troops  made  prisoners  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  ;  a  complete  list  of  all  prisoners  shall  be  given  to  the 
German  authorities.  If  peace  is  not  concluded  at  the  close  of  the 
armistice,  all  who  have  borne  arms  become  prisoners  of  war.  The 
officers  shall  retain  their  side  arms. 

Article  7th  provides  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  Na- 
tional Guards  shall  retain  their  arms.  The  gendarmes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  five  hundred.  The  companies  of  Francstireurs 
shall  be  disbanded. 

Article  8th  gives  authority  to  the  French  to  send  out  commissaires 
to  purchase  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Article  9th  requires  the  forts  to  be  surrendered  and  the  walls  to 
be  dismantled  before  the  provisions  purchased  are  admitted  into  the 
city. 

Article  loth  provides  that  all  persons  desiring  to  leave  Paris  shall 
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obtain  permits  from  the  French  military  authorities  which  shall  be 
visaed  by  the  German  authorities  at  the  advanced  posts. 

Article  nth  requires  the  city  of  Paris  to  pay  a  war  contribution 
of  two  hundred  million  francs.  This  payment  shall  be  made  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  armistice. 

Article  12th  provides  that  nothing  of  public  value  shall  be  removed 
from  the  city  or  concealed  in  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  armis- 
tice. 

Article  13th  forbids  the  importation  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  they  are  manufactured. 

Article  14th  provides  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Amiens, 
Mans,  Orleans  and  Vesoul. 

Article  15th  provides  for  a  postal  service,  for  letters  not  sealed, 
between  Paris  and  the  departments,  through  the  German  head- 
quarters. 

(Signed)     Jules  Favre.  von  Bismarck. 

The  next  day  a  protocol  was  signed  which  developed  more  fully 
some  of  the  preceding  articles  of  agreement. 

First,  the  lines  of  demarcation  around  Paris  are  more  distinctly 
indicated. 

Second,  the  lines  which  separate  the  contending  forces  in  the  de- 
partments are  likewise  more  clearly  indicated. 

Third,  the  surrender  of  the  forts  and  redoubts  is  to  be  made  on 
the  29th  and  30th  inst. 

Fourth,  the  surrender  of  the  armament  of  the  city  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  4th  of  February. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Government  on  the  28th  inst.,  as  to  subsistence  : 
We  have  now  in  store  only  42,000  quintaux  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  rice  and  oats.  This  includes  the  army  supplies,  in 
which  is  a  small  quantity  of  rice  and  20,000  quintaux  of 
oats  ;  ground  together  into  flour,  the  whole  represents  35- 
000  quintaux. 

In  ordinary  times  Paris  consumes  about  8,000  quintaux  of  flour  a 
day;  that  is  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  bread.  From  the  22d  of 
September  to  the  i8th  of  January  the  quantity  of  flour  was  reduced 
to  6,360  quintaux  a  day,  and  since  the  rationing  of  bread  on  the 
18th  inst.  to  about  5,300  quintaux.  Continuingat  this  rate  there  Will 
be  sufficient  for  seven  days.     If  we  count  the  flour  distributed  yes- 
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terday  we  will  have  bread  for  eight  days  at  least ;  at  most  twelve  days. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  there  has 
been  no  flour  on  hand  except  what  is  used  up  the  next  day.  The 
mills  are  run  day  and  night  in  order  to  supply  the  bakers  with  flour. 

At  present  the  Government  has  no  other  meat  for  distribution  and 
sale  than  that  of  the  horse.  There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
about  85,000  horses,  mules  and  asses  in  the  city,  besides  15,000  army 
horses,  which  would  make   100,000  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  equus. 

There  remain  about  33,000  horses  including  those  of  the  army. 
For  the  necessary  purposes  of  a  great  city  like  Paris,  such  as  the 
transportation  of  grain,  flour,  fuel,  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the 
removal  of  filth  and  garbage,  11,000  horses  are  indispensable.  This 
would  leave  about  22,000  for  the  butchers,  but  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  slaughter  all  these  and  then  starve. 

At  this  moment  we  are  consuming  the  meat  of  650  horses  a  day  ; 
that  is  each  inhabitant  obtains  from  25  to  30  grams  of  meat  a  day 
(about  one  ounce). 

In  ten  days,  we  will  have  consumed  6,500  horses  more,  and  at  this 
point  we  will  be  without  bread.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute meat  for  bread  and  to  kill  one,  two  or  three  thousand  horses 
a  day. 

But  the  Government,  foreseeing  the  dangers  of  starvation  and  an 
insurrection  as  a  consequence,  has  determined  to  negotiate.  There 
are  yet,  it  is  true,  3,000  milk  cows  in  the  city  which  supply  milk  for 
the  sick  and  the  children  ;  but  these  must  be  kept  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent. 

At  the  same  time  an  order  was  issued  for  the  election  of 
deputies  to  a  National  Assembly.  It  provides  for  the 
opening  of  the  polls  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  February  ;  in 
the  departments  on  the  8th,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies  at  Bordeaux  on  the  12th.  Over  six  hundred  rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  chosen  under  the  laur  of  1849,  i'*'*^" 
spective  of  political  parties.  Entire  freedom  is  to  be  given 
to  the  electors  in  the  choice  of  candidates ;  they  may  be 
Imperialists,  Bourbons,  Republicans  or  Communists.  The 
German  Government  promises  to  protect  and  assist  the 
deputies  going  to  and  returning  from  the  Assembly. 

The  publication  of  these  official  papers  in  the  numerous 
journals  of  Paris  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  has  produced 
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a  profound  impression  upon  the  people.  Many  are  con- 
cealing themselves  from  their  friends  in  sorrow  and  tears, 
and  many  have  really  broken  down  under  the  heavy  bur- 
dens placed  upon  them.  Beautiful  Paris  is  grief-stricken, 
silent  and  sorrowing,  as  if  death  had  taken  away  the  first 
born  of  every  household.  All  labor  and  business  are  sus- 
pended, except  what  is  necessary  for  existence.  There  is 
no  music  in  the  streets  as  formerly,  the  morning  and  even- 
ing drill  of  battalions,  regiments  and  brigades  has  ceased. 
The  garde  natiojialc  scdaitairc  which  caused  the  Govern- 
ment so  much  solicitude,  is  brooding  over  the  fate  of  the 
city.  The  booming  of  cannon  is  no  longer  heard  on  the 
ramparts.  The  regular  army,  marines  and  mobilized  na- 
tional guards  have  laid  down  their  arms  and  have  surren- 
dered the  forts ;  except  one  division  all  have  become  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Not  only  do  the  misfortunes  of  the  past  and  present 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  people,  but  the  future  is  full  of 
forebodings  and  darkness.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Germans  will  enter  Paris  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Goverment  has  assured  the  people  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  a  disturbance,  an  insurrection  and  possibly  the  des- 
truction of  the  city  will  be  the  result. 

An  incident  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  inst. 
which  has  unsettled  the  minds  of  very  many  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  treachery.  The  bombardment  had 
ceased  nearly  thirty-six  hours  when  an  unexpected  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  Germans  on  the  north.  About 
i5,ocK)  advanced  and  took  possession  of  St.  Denis.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  time  when  the  journals  were  being  distributed 
which  contained  the  articles  of  agreement.  A  rush  was 
immediately  made  for  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  fears  were  entertained  of  a  panic.  Indeed  the 
people  felt  themselves  at  the  mercy  ot  their  enemies.  By 
whose  authority  this  movement  was  made  is  a  mystery. 
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Moreover  a  suspicion  is  indulged  in  by  some  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  is  a  traitor  or  he  would  not  have  consented  to 
surrender  a  city  with  400,000  armed  men  in  it — ^that  he  has 
no  confidence  in  republican  institutions,  that  he  is  too  much 
interested  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  that  he  is  only 
waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  transfer  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bourbons.  And,  besides,  there  is  a  fear  that 
Count  Bismarck  will  insist  upon  a  restoration  of  the  fallen 
Empire — that  he  will  find  some  pretext  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
agreed  to  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  National  Assembly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  suspicions  will  not 
be  realized,  and  that  the  advocates  of  republican  institu- 
tions will  find  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  evening  of  the  23d  inst.  At  5 
o'clock  Captain  Herisson,  a  member  of  General  Trochu's 
staff,  returned  from  the  bridge  of  Sevres  with  a  reply  from 
Count  Bismarck,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Government  of  National  Defense  and 
to  entertain  a  proposition  of  peace.  On  receiving  the  re- 
sponse M.  Favre  immediately  set  out  for  the  German  head- 
quarters. The  night  was  cold  and  dark  and  the  shells  were 
falling  thick  and  fast  upon  the  city  and  upon  St.  Denis, 
but  he  resolved  not  to  delay  a  moment.  His  son-in-law 
and  Captain  Herisson,  who  is  said  to  be  a  fluent  speaker 
of  the  German  language,  accompanied  him.  Crossing  the 
river,  which  threatened  to  engulf  them  every  moment,  they 
reached  the  German  picket  line,  and  finally,  under  an  es- 
cort, the  headquarters  of  the  German  Chancellor.  It  was 
eight  and  a  half  o'clock  when  Count  Bismarck  received  M, 
Favre,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  immediately  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  main  features  of  the  armistice. 
At  1 1  o'clock  M.  Favre  was  shown  to  a  private  residence 
which  was  well  guarded.  At  i  o'clock  the  next  day  another 
interview  was  obtained   which   continued  until  6  o'clock 
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when  M.  Favre  returned  to  Paris.  The  main  features  of 
the  armistice  had  been  discussed,  but  it  was  important  that 
the  minister  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  army.  Accordingly  General  Valdan,  chief  of 
stafY,  was  directed  to  accompany  him.  The  two  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  have  therefore  been  going  to  Versailles 
every  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening  to  make  their 
report.  It  is  intimated  in  the  journals  that  they  have  had 
a  fierce  struggle  with  Count  Bismarck  and  General  von 
Moltke.  The  six  days  of  discussion  before  the  signing  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  are  evidence  of  this.  To  some 
of  the  issues  raised,  it  is  said,  they  could  only  reply  by  the 
use  of  these,  or  similar  words  :  "  Take  Paris  then,  take 
France  ;  we  will  never  agree  to  such  propositions."  It  is 
known  that  the  Emperor  William  preferred  to  recall  the 
deputies  of  the  fallen  Empire,  but  M.  F'avre  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss 
the  subject.  The  German  leaders  are  apparently  not  aware 
that  the  invasion  has  made  France  republican.  They  are 
too  much  interested  in  imperialism  themselves  to  see  how 
the  continuation  of  the  war  and  the  siege  has  converted 
the  people.  Besides,  there  were  other  subjects  which  M. 
Favre  declined  to  discuss.  He  would  not  allow  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cession  of  territory  to  be  introduced  into  the 
articles  of  agreement  ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  he  had  a 
right  to  stipulate  concerning  the  surrender  of  any  fortified 
place  or  garrison  except  Paris. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was,  indeed,  deplorable.  The 
ignorance  of  the  members  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  armies  in  the  departments, 
gave  rise  to  doubt  and  perplexity  ;  only  two  pigeons  reached 
Paris  in  twenty-eight  days.  The  cold  weather  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Bordeaux — about  300  miles — made  communica- 
tion between  the  two  branches  of  the  Government  very 
difficult.      The  concentration  of  the  German  forces  around 
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the  forts,  rendered  communication  by  pedestrians  extremely 
hazardous  if  not  impossible.  Nor  have  the  representatives 
of  the  government  at  Versailles  been  permitted  to  obtain 
the  least  information  from  the  outside  world.  They  have 
been  closely  watched  by  the  German  officials  who  affirm 
that  Bourbaki  has  been  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Switzerland. 

Two  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  snow  fell 
in  Paris,  and  during  this  time  the  weather  has  been  un- 
usually cold  and  damp.  Except  at  three  brief  intervals  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  remained  below  freezing 
point.  As  a  consequence  the  sufferings  of  the  people  have 
been  great  and  continuous.  Rain  and  sleet  and  snow  have 
fallen,  and  to  the  horrors  of  the  bombardment  has  been 
added  the  burning  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Cloud  and  the  chateau 
of  Meudon. 

Graphic  accounts  have  already  been  given  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  siege.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  give  his  own  and  the  impressions 
of  M.  Favre  while  crossing  the  river  at  midnight,  the  pieces 
of  floating  ice  striking  against  the  frail  skiff  that  carried 
them,  and  the  booming  of  cannon  constantly  reminded  them 
of  the  importance  of  hastening  the  armistice. 

The  indications  of  peace,  as  given  in  the  newspapers, 
have  forced  the  retail  dealers  in  provisions  to  offer  at  less 
extravagant  prices  such  articles  as  they  have  had  permis- 
sion to  sell  and  have  yet  in  stock.  Martin  offers  small 
quantities  of  the  elephant,  the  antelope  and  the  deer  ;  also 
excellent  puddings,  grease  of  fowls,  canned  chicken,  rabbit 
and  pigs'  feet.  Chevet  offers  conserves  of  young  rabbit, 
chicken,  turkey  and  duck — peas,  beans,  olive  oil,  fresh  and 
salted  butter,  cheese,  fish  of  the  Seine,  dried  fruits  and 
oranges.  Dubrac  offers  an  assortment  of  conserves  of 
meats,  the  tallow  of  the  horse,  blood  puddings,  sausages, 
and  croquettes  from  the  boiled  bones  of  the  slain  animals. 
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The  meat  of  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  rat  has  also  no  doubt 
reached  its  maximum  price. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  now  living 
upon  horse  soup  than  at  any  former  period.  Although 
every  effort  will  doubtless  be  made  to  purchase  supplies 
and  to  ship  them  into  Paris  by  railroad,  there  cannot  be 
much  accomplishment  inside  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
The  provisions  must  be  procured  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium and  the  railroad  bridges  must  be  repaired  as  well  as 
the  roads  themselves.  It  is  supposed  that  shiploads  of 
meat  and  flour  and  vegetables  may  be  waiting  in  the  har- 
bors until  the  news  of  the  capitulation  reaches  the  ears  of 
the  produce  dealers. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather  and  poor  living 
the  mortality  rate  is  still  rising.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  diseases  prevailing  are  bronchitis  and  pneumo- 
nia, broncho-pneumonia  and  pleura-pneumonia.  Half  the 
people  in  the  streets  seem  to  be  coughing  and  the  hospi- 
tals have  never  been  so  much  crowded  as  at  this  moment. 

The  poorer  classes  of  the  people  are,  indeed,  in  a  pitia 
ble  condition  ;  they  can  do  nothing  to  help  themselves,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait.  Despondency  and 
disappointment  are  visible  in  every  face.  They  have  suf- 
fered much  and  are  apparently  willing  to  suffer  more,  if 
their  country  would  be  benefited.  They  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  before 
them.  Indeed  we  are  all  living  upon  black  bread,  soups 
and  horse  meat. 

The  order  to  suppress  the  clubs  has  not  prevented  the 
Communists  from  holding  meetings.  Notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather — the  rain,  the  snow  and  the 
sleet,  these  deluded  people  assemble  in  the  streets  at  7 
o'clock  every  evening.  At  suitable  points  where  the  crowds 
do  not  interfere  with  pedestrians,  platforms  are  erected 
upon  store  boxes  and  with  the  aid  of  coal  oil  lamps  which 
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have  recently  come  into  use  in  Paris,  the  speakers  enter- 
tain their  audiences.  The  speeches,  for  the  most  part,  are 
harmless,  though  often  violent  and  abusive.  In  these  or- 
ganizations there  is  no  agreement  and  therefore  they  are 
weak.  Apparently  every  orator  has  his  own  theory  to  de- 
velop, which  after  all  has  nothing  in  it,  but  the  ebullitions 
of  an  excited  brain.  If  there  has  been  agreement  among 
them  on  any  subject  It  is  in  regard  to  a  levde  en  masse  which 
every  military  man,  who  is  not  a  crank,  knows  is  a  stupid 
thing.  At  the  present  moment  they  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  politics.  The  Bonapartists  and  Bourbons  are  alike 
feared,  suspected  and  denounced. 

Since  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Versailles  by  M. 
Favre,  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Home  National  Guards,  and  several  times  they  have  been 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolt.  They  refused  to  join  the  mobilized 
national  guards,  and  consequently  have  done  no  fighting. 
Recently  they  have  found  fault  with  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, chiefly  because  their  brothers  in  arms  were  not 
ordered  to  advance  upon  the  Germans.  They  number 
about  200,000  men  ;  they  are  all  well  armed  and  have  been 
guarding  the  nine  sections  of  the  walls  under  as  many  com- 
manding officers.  Had  100,000  more  of  them  volunteered 
and  shown  a  disposition  to  serve  their  country  in  face  of 
the  enemy  a  successful  trouee  might  have  been  made.  One 
of  their  numerous  protests  against  an  armistice  on  any 
conditions,  contains  the  signatures  of  550  of^cers,  most  of 
them  captains  ;  they  affirm  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
surrender.  On  the  27th  inst.  a  deputation  was  received 
by  M.  Picard,  Andre,  Levertujon  and  several  mayors. 
They  were  advised  to  return  to  their  battalions  and  sub- 
mit loyally  to  what  was  inevitable.  Some  of  the  ofificers 
made  an  effort  on  the  night  of  the  28th  inst.  to  organize  a 
resistance,  but  General  Thomas  interfered  in  time  to  save 
trouble.     What  should  be  done  with  these  brigades,  regi- 
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ments  and  battalions  is  a  question  whicli  has  given  the 
members  of  the  Government  much  concern.  It  was  main- 
tained in  council  that  to  ask  them  to  surrender  their  arms 
would  be  hazardous  as  they  have  considered  themselves 
the  guardians  of  the  city.  Hence  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  them. 

Until  three  days  ago  the  Government  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  up  a  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
deputation  at  Bordeaux.  Nothing  can  yet  be  sent  out  to 
the  departments  by  the  way  of  Versailles  which  is  not  in- 
spected by  the  German  officials.  Hence  two  other  bal- 
loons, which  will  probably  be  the  last,  have  sailed  out  of 
Paris,  making  in  all  58. 

The  Richard-W^allacc  rose  from  the  Northern  railroad 
station  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  inst,  at  3  o'clock.  A 
strong  and  very  cold  wind  was  blowing  from  the  northeast 
which  unfortunately  carried  it  into  the  Atlantic  before  it 
could  be  landed.  The  body  of  the  aeronaut,  Emile  Lacaze, 
and  the  dispatches  were  found  in  the  water  near  La 
Rochelle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  inst.  the  Gdndral  Cham- 
bronne  sailed  out  of  Paris,  but  of  this  balloon  nothing  fur- 
ther is  recorded. 

We  have  said  that  the  siege  of  Paris  ended,  at  least 
technically,  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  three  days  ago. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  had  then  elapsed,  reck- 
oning from  the  time  the  last  railroad  train  left  Paris  in 
September,  but  to  the  2,000,000  of  people  who  remain  the 
siege  virtually  continues.  No  one  can  yet  leave  Paris 
without  a  permit  obtained  from  the  French  and  counter- 
signed by  the  German  officials.  The  action  of  the  Bor- 
deaux assembly  must  be  approved  by  Count  Bismarck  ;  a 
treaty  of  peace  must  be  signed. 

I  have  once  more  visited  the  American  legation,  as  well 
as  the  American  consulate,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
28 
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our  representatives,  have  sent  out  another  business  com- 
munication. Mr.  Washburne  has  had  a  much  greater  re- 
sponsibiHty  placed  upon  him  by  the  German  Chancellor 
than  was  at  first  contemplated.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  he  was  requested,  as  the  representative  of  a  neutral 
power,  to  assist  in  every  way  possible,  the  citizens  of  North 
Germany  still  remaining  in  Paris,  and  was  directed  to  draw 
upon  the  banking  house  of  the  Rothchilds,  if  necessary,  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  thalers.  About  28,000  Germans  have 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  protection  of  our  flag  ;  of  these 
2,500  remain  in  the  city.  Passports  and  money  were 
given  to  all  who  had  need  of  them,  and  more  recently  food, 
fuel  and  clothing  have  been  distributed  to  keep  them  from 
perishing.  Ourminister  was  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  several  assistants  to  take  charge  of  this  special 
work.  Some  of  these  helpless  and  starving  people  have 
been  taken  to  the  hospitals,  others  to  the  prisons  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  rab- 
ble, whilst  the  women  and  children  who  consider  themselves 
safe,  go  every  day  to  the  legation  for  a  pittance  of  money 
or  such  articles  of  food  and  clothing  as  Mr.  Washburne  is 
able  to  distribute  among  them. 

Dr.  Kern,  the  ambassador  of  Switzerland,  has  likewise 
been  engaged  in  a  similar  work.  He  was  requested  to  take 
under  the  protection  of  the  Swiss  flag  those  who  claimed 
citizenship  in  South  Germany — Bavaria  and  Baden.  In 
all  there  have  been  about  thirty-five  thousand  Germans 
provided  for. 

But  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Washburne  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  care  of  the  Germans.  The  distressed  and 
starving  of  all  nations  have  looked  to  him  as  the  mediator 
through  whom  help  might  be  obtained.  He  has  often  been 
obliged  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
French  officials,  and  it  should  be  said  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  nobly  responded.      North  and  South  Americans, 
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Canadians,  Mexicans,  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Austrians,  Russians,  Turks  and  Chinese  have  all 
come  to  him  for  assistance.  Apparently  no  one  believed 
that  the  siege  would  be  continued  beyond  six  weeks,  or  at 
the  farthest  to  the  holidays.  Naturally  Mr.  Washburne 
interested  himself  in  his  own  countrymen  and  made  ar- 
rangements that  large  colonies  should  be  sent  out  at  once. 
The  French  government  objected  to  large  numbers  going 
on  the  same  day,  the  Germans  were  likewise  opposed  to  it, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  sufficiently  inspect  their 
papers  and  their  goods.  On  several  occasions  the  English 
and  others  were  sent  back  on  account  of  irregularities  in 
their  papers  which  created  a  considerable  degree  of  dissat- 
isfaction. It  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  the  signature 
of  our  minister  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  every  nationality  have  lost  their  lives  ;  some  entered  the 
garde  nationale  to  earn  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day,  some  have 
accepted  the  charity  of  the  city  and  others  have  been  taken 
to  the  hospitals. 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  small  group  of  Pennsyha- 
nians  who  resolved  to  remain  in  Paris  during  the  siege. 
There  were  four  of  us,  and  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  we 
have  all  thus  far  escaped  accident  and  sickness.  We  have 
lived  in  an  economical  way,  each  following  his  own  incli- 
nations. Apparently  I  have  been  the  chief  sufferer,  though 
I  have  not  had  a  moment  of  sickness  in  the  French  capital. 
Insomnia  which  gradually  stole  upon  me  in  November  has 
not  relaxed  its  grip.  Oh  !  for  an  hour  of  unconscious  rest. 
Surely  I  will  now  sleep,  as  the  cannonading  has  ceased,  and 
there  is  silence  everywhere  upon  the  ramparts. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PARIS,  FEBRUARY  I3TH,  1871. 

The  First  Loads  of  Produce — The  Mortality  Reaches  its  Highest 
Point — The  Forts  Surrender — Political  Situation — Gambetta 
Resigns — Elections  Ordered. 

HOW  shall  I  represent  Paris  at  this  date  ?  What  shall 
I  say  of  the  people  conquered  and  humiliated  as 
they  are  ?  Since  I  entered  the  Imperial  city  what  changes 
have  occurred  !  What  a  panorama  of  passing  events  !  In- 
stead of  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  the  booming  of 
cannon  we  have  now  the  silence  of  despair  and  mourning. 
There  are  no  brilliant  equipages  in  the  boulevards  ;  only 
here  and  there  a  solitary  omnibus.  The  people  have 
become  pedestrians.  They  loiter  along  the  streets  with 
bowed  heads  and  sorrowing  hearts.  The  domestic  animals, 
the  companions  of  man,  have  all  disappeared.  I  have  not 
seen  a  living  dog  in  a  month — not  even  a  poodle.  The 
absence  of  brilliant  gas  jets  in  the  evenings  is  most  of  all 
noticeable,  only  one  in  every  six  in  the  streets  is  lighted, 
and  these  burn  dimly.  Coal  oil  is  used  to  light  the  few 
cafis  and  restaurants  that  are  open. 

The  first  carloads  of  provisions  reached  Paris  on  the  4th 
inst,  but  they  were  soon  snatched  up.  Extravagant  prices 
were  asked  and  obtained.  Numerous  trains  have  since 
rolled  into  the  city  with  such  articles  of  produce  as  are 
most  needed — flour,  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  mouth- 
ful of  these  who  has  not  had  money  to  spend.     What  sig- 
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nifies  a  hundred  loads  among  so  many  starving  people. 
The  merchants  of  London,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  sent  us  a  dozen  of  carloads  in  haste,  and  with 
them  two  commissioners  to  superintend  their  distribution 
among  the  numerous  charities  of  the  city.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  New  York  have  likewise  not  forgotten  the  besieged 
Parisians.  They  have  placed  in  the  banking  house  of 
Morgan  &  Co.  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  first  instalment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Washburne  has  offered  this 
sum  of  money  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  with  thanks.  It  will  also  be  distributed 
among  the  numerous  charities. 

Nor  have  the  conquerors  themselves  been  unwilling  to 
assist.  They  have  turned  over  a  quantity  of  supplies  suf- 
ficient for  the  French  soldiers  for  three  days  and  a  half. 
Count  Bismarck  knows  very  well  that  if  a  treaty  of  peace 
is  not  agreed  upon,  he  will  have  an  immense  responsibility 
on  hand.  He  will  have  not  only  400,000  prisoners  of  war 
to  provide  for,  but  he  will  have  the  people  of  Paris  to  feed. 

The  railroad  companies  responded  with  surprising 
promptness,  and  in  a  week  or  two,  no  doubt,  the  markets 
will  be  filled  with  produce  of  every  kind.  But  as  yet  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  dependent  upon  the 
municipality  for  support.  Six  hundred  horses  are  slaugh- 
tered every  day,  and  the  meat  is  sold  in  the  markets  as 
usual.  The  soup  kitchens  are  yet  in  full  blast ;  every  af- 
ternoon the  starving  poor  fall  into  line  in  the  streets  wait 
their  turn,  and  receive  their  share.  Coarse  and  black 
bread,  made  of  oats,  peas,  rice  and  a  small  quantity  of  rye 
and  wheat  is  yet  distributed. 

The  boucheries  municipalcs  contain  only  small  quantities 
of  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  rat,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  closed.  Those  who  have  money  are  now  looking  for 
English  or  Belgian  beef  in  the  Halles  Centrales,  or  other 
large  markets. 
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Three  days  ago,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  hap- 
pened upon  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  pork.  With  a  franc 
and  a  half  I  purchased  less  than  a  pound  to  take  the  place 
of  the  horse  meat  in  my  private  larder.  Roasted  in  an 
open  pan,  in  woodman  style,  I  found  it  the  most  delicious 
morsel  I  had  eaten  for  several  months.  Thank  heaven  ! 
we  can  now  obtain  small  pieces  of  roast  beef  in  some  of 
the  restaurants,  but  the  low  state  of  my  bank  account  warns 
me  to  beware  of  table  d' hdte  dinners.  A  bill  of  exchange 
is  doubtless  some  where  on  the  way,  but  who  can  tell  when 
it  will  reach  Paris  ? 

Of  the  meat  of  foreign  quadrupeds  and  bipeds  I  need 
only  add  that  it  has  been  greatly  prized  by  the  epicureans. 
The  meat  of  the  domestic  animals — the  horse,  the  dog  and 
the  cat,  has  not  been  so  much  praised,  but  it  has  enabled 
the  Government — especially  that  of  the  horse — to  continue 
the  siege  much  longer  than  would  have  been  otherwise  pos- 
sible. The  butchers,  in  their  several  specialties,  have  made 
their  fortunes  and  are  closing  their  shops. 

A  French  doggeral  which  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
the  journals  may  be  thus  paraphrased  : 

Dear  friends  at  Geneva,  hear  what  I  shall  say, 
Of  the  meats  we  have  eaten  and  what  was  to  pay  ; 
The  French  are  good  livers,  as  all  of  you  know, 
And  get  up  their  dinners  with  wonderful  show. 

At  first  we  had  changes  of  plates  and  of  dishes. 
Beef-steaks  and  chops  and  capons  and  fishes, 
And  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  butter  and  cheese 
And  coffee  and  claret  or  bordeaux  to  please. 

Then  came  November  with  frost  in  the  air, 
The  season  was  changing,  so  we  changed  our  fare  ; 
For  breakfast  and  dinner  the  horse  was  set  up. 
And  before  us  we  saw  the  grease  in  the  soup. 
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Six  hundred  good  horses  were  slaughtered  each  day, 

And  sold  in  the  shambles  or  given  away  ; 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  all  ov^er  the  city, 

Had  each  their  full  share  without  favor  or  pity. 

We  next  had  the  mule  and  the  donkey,  I  swear  ! 
Set  out  on  the  table,  with  giraffe  and  bear  ; 
The  elephants  too  were  cut  into  slices, 
And  sold  in  the  stalls  at  fabulous  prices. 

As  for  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  and  the  rat, 
These  were  reserved  for  New  Years  and  all  after  that, 
Newfoundland  and  poodle  from  parlor  and  stable, 
Were  taken  to  market  then  set  on  the  table. 

Affrighted,  the  cat  on  the  house-top  was  found, 

But  the  ball  of  the  chassepot'brought  puss  to  the  ground. 

Next  day  the  poor  cat  in  pot-pie  was  eaten, 

And  the  epicures  say  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

The  rats,  in  their  turn,  the  last  and  the  best, 
Of  the  savory  dishes  were  eaten  with  zest  ; 
Ten  thousand  a  day — it  was  seriously  funny — 
The  rich  ate  most  of  them  for  they  had  the  money. 

Kind  patrons  and  friends  you  smile  at  this  food. 
But  never  'till  hungry  can  you  tell  what  is  good. 
Remember,  I  pray  you,  of  these  kinds  of  meat, 
We  were  eating  to  live  not  living  to  eat. 

At  the  close  of  the  siege  no  dog  could  be  found, 
Nor  cat  in  the  kitchen,  nor  rat  underground. 
All  !  all  !  were  then  eaten,  in  cellar  and  park, 
Before  we  surrendered  to  Monsieur  Bismarck. 

A  few  days  ago  the  weather  had  moderated,  but  at  the 
present  moment  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stands 
below  freezing  point.  There  are,  however,  some  indica- 
tions of  approaching  spring  ;  the  snow  and  ice  have  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  little  birds  are  coming  into  the  city,  not 
thinking  that  the  hungry  Parisians  are  lying  in  wait  for 
them. 
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During  the  week  ending  February  4th  the  general  mor- 
tahty  of  the  city  rose  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  4,671. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  maximum  death-rate  has  been 
reached.  The  official  reports  give  the  following  :  From 
bronchitis,  627  ;  pneumonia,  465  ;  typhoid  fever,  324  ; 
small-pox,  258  ;  diarrhoea,  150  ;  dysentery,  63,  and  so  on 
down  through  the  long  list  of  diseases. 

Naturally  enough  I  have  been  interested  in  this  depart- 
ment of  charitable  work,  and  consequently  have  become 
more  familiar  with  it  by  contact  and  association  than  any 
other  ;  but  the  plan  of  these  sketches  forbids  an  extended 
reference  to  the  immense  efforts  made  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  protect  the  people  from  disease  and  death.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  credit  to  the  provisional  as  well  as  the 
municipal  government  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction. 

The  military  situation  of  Paris  during  the  last  two  weeks 
has  indeed  been  painful.  The  recollections  of  the  dis- 
graceful surrender  at  Sedan,  and  the  treasonable  capitula- 
tion of  Metz,  have  given  to  the  silent  work  of  the  armis- 
tice the  solemnity  of  a  funeral.  Added  to  all  this  has  been 
the  humiliating  thought  that  a  similar  work  is  about  to  be 
commenced  in  the  departments.  Since  the  Prince  Im- 
perial received  his  "  baptism  of  fire  at  Sarrebriick,"  scarcely 
less  than  a  million  Frenchmen  have  fallen  in  battle,  sur- 
rendered themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  are  about  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  What  a  chapter  of  history  !  What 
heroic  folly  crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  six  months ! 

The  articles  of  agreement  have  thus  far  been  faithfully 
executed.  The  line  of  demarcation,  which  separates  the 
Germans  from  the  French,  begins  on  the  north  near  St. 
Ouen,  passes  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  on  the  west 
until  it  reaches  a  point  near  Bas-Meudon  where  it  inclines 
eastward  in  front  of  forts  Issy,  Vanves,  Montrouge,  Bicetre, 
Vitry  and  Charenton,  and  crosses  the  river  at  the  point  of 
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confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  It  then  inclines  north- 
ward between  forts  Nogent  and  Vincennes  and  so  on  in 
front  of  forts  Romanville  and  Aubervilliers  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  The  French  are  allowed  to  occupy  Fort  Vin- 
cennes with  two  hundred  men.  Five  points  in  the  circle 
are  named,  at  which  those  who  have  passports  properly 
endorsed  may  pass  out  through  the  German  lines. 

The  evacuation  of  the  forts  and  the  removal  of  the  can- 
non from  the  walls  was  to  have  been  effected  before  any 
provisions  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  ;  but  the  Germans, 
observing  the  good  intentions  of  the  French  and  the  im- 
mense efforts  made  to  save  the  people  from  starvation,  per- 
mitted a  few  car-loads  to  enter  on  the  4th  inst.  The  work 
of  surrender  began  promptly  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  has  only 
recently  been  completed.  An  eye-witness  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Issy,  of  which,  however, 
we  can  only  reproduce  the  outlines. 

"Until  the  last  moment,"  says  the  writer,  "our  troops 
were  hopeful  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  arms.  When  they  learned  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  everything  behind — cannon,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war,  their  disappointment  was  great.  The 
artillery  marched  in  front,  the  infantry  of  the  line  next, 
and  then  the  mobiles.  General  Guichard  and  his  staff 
followed  on  foot.  They  all  marched  before  the  Prussian 
guards,  who  waited  until  the  last  man  had  left  the  fort. 
The  officer  in  charge,  one  of  the  engineers,  and  one  of  the 
artillery  officers,  remained  behind  to  conduct  the  Prussian 
officers  through  the  fort  and  to  give  them  such  information 
as  they  required.  As  soon  as  the  Prussians  entered  the 
fort  they  stacked  their  arms  and  then  began  the  search  for 
electric  wires.  They  were  afraid  that  they  would  be 
blown  up. 

"  Fort  Issy  is  very  little  more  than  a  wreck.  From  the 
5th  of  January  to  the  27th,  at  midnight,  it  received  38,000 
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shell  and  solid  shot  and  some  of  them  weighed  loo  kilo- 
grammes (220  lbs.).  The  barracks  no  longer  exist.  On 
the  side  facing  Chatillon  and  Clamart  breaches  were  made 
at  ten  points.  It  was  only  by  a  miracle  of  energy  that  the 
casemates  were  defended  Sacks  of  sand  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  to  be  employed  to  repair  the  damages  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  soldiers,  mobiles  and  gunners,  had 
scarcely  a  moment  of  repose  during  these  22  days  and 
nights.  The  casemates,  powder  magazines  and  recesses 
for  the  gun  carriages  were,  in  some  places,  stove  in  and 
crushed.    Only  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  were  able  to  respond. 

"  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  900  men,  and  of  these 
130  were  killed  or  wounded.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender 
one-third  were  either  dead  or  in  the  hospitals  ;  another 
third  were  completely  played  out  by  the  supreme  exertions 
made  ;  upon  the  remainder  the  defense  of  the  fort  was  im- 
posed. To  these  brave  men  the  post  of  honor  is  cheerfully 
conceded." 

The  Germans,  no  doubt,  could  have  taken  possession  of 
this  fort  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  sacrifice  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  They  knew  very  well  that  to  hold  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  as  the  fire  of  Fort  Vanves  could 
easily  have  been  directed  upon  it. 

We  need  not  delay  with  any  extended  reference  to  the 
other  forts  which  have  been  surrendered.  Fort  Briche  has 
also  suffered  much,  and  thousands  of  shells  have  fallen 
upon  Fort  Est,  but  without  doing  any  serious  damage. 
Fort  Valerien,  the  great  citadel,  is  occupied  by  General 
von  Moltke  and  his  staff.  It  has  become  his  headquarters. 
Instead  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  French,  the 
Prussian  symbol  waves  over  it. 

All  around  the  city  and  from  six  to  eight  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  gates  is  a  cordon  of  German  soldiers  on 
guard  day  and  night.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  joined  my 
Pennsylvania  friends  in  an  excursion  on  foot.      It  was  our 
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intention  to  go  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  picket  lines.  We 
chose  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  the  streets  and  the 
well-macadamized  road  leading  out  by  the  way  of  Fort 
Aubervilliers  and  the  broken-down  villairc  of  Bourofet. 
At  this  point  a  few  persons,  provided  with  passports,  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  lines,  so  we  were  permitted  to 
approach  and  to  speak  to  the  officers.  Our  questions,  al- 
though we  claimed  to  be  Americans,  were  answered  in 
German  monosyllables  and  with  a  certain  intonation  which 
indicated  that  our  inquiries  were  not  in  order.  Though 
we  were  slightly  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  more  in- 
formation from  the  outside  world,  we  enjoyed  our  excur- 
sion. The  atmosphere  was  mild  and  spring-like,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  invincible  Teutons, 

The  great  desire  of  the  people  of  Paris  cannot  as  yet  be 
gratified.  Another  half  month  has  elapsed  without  news. 
The  city  is  as  closely  watched  as  at  any  time  during  the 
siege.  The  last  pigeon  reached  Paris  on  the  3d  inst.,  but 
the  news  given  out  has  only  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of 
the  people.  By  some  means  or  other  a  proclamation, 
signed  by  the  deputies  at  Bordeaux,  was  obtained  and 
published  in  \\\&Mot  cC Orcii'c  on  the  5th  inst.  A  commu- 
nication from  the  ex-Emporer  has  likewise  appeared  in 
print,  and  it  is  feared,  as  a  result,  that  a  disturbance  may 
be  produced  in  France.  How  these  papers  reached  Paris 
is  yet  a  mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Germans  were 
not  averse  to  allowing  the  people  to  have  full  information 
on  these  topics. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  very  briefly  the  political  feat- 
ures of  the  situation  at  this  date.  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  M.  Favre,  with  the  assistance  of 
Count  Bismarck,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  deputation  at  Bor- 
deaux. It  made  known  the  leading  features  of  the  armis- 
tice which  concerned  the  departments,  that   it  would  con- 
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tinue  twenty-one  days,  that  the  object  was  to  hold  a  con- 
vention at  Bordeaux  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  that  elections 
should  be  ordered  at  once  in  all  the  departments  for  the 
8th  inst.  At  the  same  time  M.  Favre  requested  that  a 
military  officer  be  detailed  to  accompany  a  representative 
of  the  Paris  government  through  the  German  lines.  M. 
Favre  then  returned  to  Paris  and  at  one  and  a  half  o'clock 
at  night  had  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
railroad  companies,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest  and  sleep. 
The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  agreed  to  send  M.  Jules  Simon  to  Bordeaux, 
but  his  departure,  on  account  of  the  roads,  was  delayed 
until  the  ist  inst. 

Meanwhile  the  deputation  at  Bordeaux  took  action  and 
without  fully  understanding  the  situation  at  Paris  or  the 
articles  of  agreement,  set  up  a  counter  movement.  They 
agreed  to  the  surrender  of  the  capital  of  France,  but  they 
preferred  to  continue  the  war  if  the  Germans  should  de- 
mand Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Accordingly  M.  Gambetta, 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
prefects  and  sub-prefects  of  the  departments  and  the  three 
members  of  the  government — Cremieux,  Gambetta  and 
Glais-Bizoin — ;joined  in  another  proclamation  which  ex- 
cluded all  persons  from  the  convention  who  had  held  any 
executive  office  as  minister,  senator,  counselor  of  state  or 
prefect  under  the  Empire. 

These  proclamations  soon  reached  Count  Bismarck  and 
he  immediately  brought  the  subject  before  M.  Favre  with 
whom  he  was  in  daily  communication.  The  Count  de- 
clared that  unless  the  people  of  France  were  allowed  the 
freedom  of  choosing  their  deputies,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many would  not  recognize  the  convention  or  its  repre- 
sentatives. But  M.  Favre  replied  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  the  deputation,  that  his  colleagues 
at  Bordeaux  were  ignorant  of  the  articles  of  agreement. 
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and  that  they  were  not  men  to  lead  in  a  reactionary  move- 
ment against  the  will  of  the  Paris  government.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
Count  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  the  deputation  as  follows  : 

Versailles,  February  3^. 

In  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  elections  stipulated  in  the  armis- 
tice, I  protest  against  the  conditions  sent  out  in  your  name  to  deprive 
certain  classes  of  French  citizens  of  the  right  of  being  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  Elections  held  under  an  arbitrary  rule  cannot  confer  the 
rights  which  the  armistice  recognizes  in  deputies  freely  chosen. 

The  Government  of  National  Defense  also  issued  two 
proclamations  on  the  4th  inst.  The  first  of  these  was  in- 
tended to  annul  the  action  of  the  deputation  at  Bordeaux 
and  was  signed  by  the  president,  vice  president  and  all  the 
members  at  Paris,  including  the  ministers  and  first  secre- 
taries. It  may  be  considered  a  very  skilfully  drawn  pro- 
clamation without  any  feeling  except  that  of  intense  pa- 
triotism. After  referring  to  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Paris  and  of  France  and  to  the  inability  of  the 
departments  to  assist  in  raising  the  blockade,  the  main  point 
was  reached,  that  the  members  of  the  Government  at  Paris, 
believing  in  republicanism,  considered  it  their  first  duty, 
in  order  that  law  might  be  respected,  to  give  to  the  people 
the  right  of  choosing  their  representatives  without  restric- 
tions of  any  kind.  "  We  do  not  desire,"  says  the  procla- 
mation, "  that  the  first  act  of  calling  a  republican  assembly 
in  1871  should  exhibit  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  voters." 

The  second  proclamation  is  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
France.  It  is  likewise  brimful  of  patriotism.  It  sets  before 
the  people  the  real  situation  of  afTairs,  that  famine  alone 
compelled  Paris  to  surrender.  We  give  one  of  the  para- 
graphs in  full.  "  The  Empire,  under  different  forms,  pro- 
poses to  commence  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  The 
Assembly  will  convene  in  time  to  explode  its  intrigues  and 
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to  safe-guard  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty.  France 
alone  will  decide  the  destinies  of  France.  It  is  necessary 
to  hasten,  delays  are  attended  with  danger.  In  eight  days 
France  will  have  chosen  her  mandataires.  May  she  choose 
the  most  devoted,  the  most  disinterested,  the  best."  One 
other  sentence  may  be  translated.  "  The  Government  of 
National  Defense  will  surrender  its  power  to  the  National 
Assembly  the  very  day  it  convenes." 

What  a  contrast  between  these  proclamations  and  that 
issued  on  the  8th  inst.  at  Wilhelmshoehe  !  Napoleon  le 
Petit,  as  Victor  Hugo  names  him,  ventures  once  more  to 
present  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  His  hypo- 
critical attitude  is  too  apparent  to  deceive  the  people  of 
France  any  longer.  "  As  to  myself,"  he  says,  "  traduced 
by  so  much  injustice  and  deception,  I  come  not  to-day  to 
claim  the  rights  which  four  times  in  twenty  years  you  freely 
conferred  upon  me.  In  the  presence  of  the  calamities 
which  surround  us  there  is  no  place  for  personal  ambition, 
but  as  long  as  the  people  shall  not  be  permitted  to  express 
their  will  at  their  respective  places  of  voting,  my  duty  will 
be  to  address  myself  to  the  nation,  as  its  true  representa- 
tive and  to  say  to  it  :  All  that  is  done  without  your  di- 
rect participation  is  illegal."  His  address  to  the  people  of 
France  does  not  appear,  thus  far  to  have  produced  any 
impression. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Jules  Simon  and  M.  Liouville,  after 
much  delay  on  account  of  the  repairs  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  to  the  roads,  reached  Bordeaux  and  found  to 
their  surprise  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  south  of  France  in 
favor  of  the  action  of  the  deputation.  M.  Simon  could 
only  protest  against  their  action  ;  he  could  not  telegraph 
back  to  Paris  for  fear  of  inciting  a  civil  war  and  therefore 
sent  M.  Liouville  back  to  Paris.  Whereupon  it  was  agreed 
to  send  three  other  members — MM.  Garnier-Pages,  Pel- 
letan  and   Arago — who  would  make  a  majority.      These 
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soon  reached  Bordeaux  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Paris  government  was  presented,  rescind- 
ing the  order  of  the  deputation.  M.  Simon  and  his  col- 
leagues then  published  in  the  journals  of  the  departments 
a  lengthy  address  to  the  people  of  France  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Government  of  National  Defense,  ex- 
cept the  three  members  of  the  deputation,  in  which  full 
liberty  was  given  to  all  French  citizens  to  express  their 
sentiments,  M.  Gambetta,  evidently  too  much  in  haste, 
resigned  with  the  expression  of  much  regret  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Government.  M.  Simon 
took  his  place  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad  interim. 

The  polls  were  opened  in  Paris  on  the  5th  inst.  and  the 
election  of  deputies  progressed  in  an  orderly  manner  in  all 
the  wards.  The  people  of  the  United  States  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  French  in  their  method  of  holding  elec- 
tions. Provision  is  not  made  for  disturbances  at  the  polls 
and  corruption  is  impossible.  More  than  one  hundred 
candidates  were  in  the  field  in  Paris  for  the  forty-three  seats 
in  the  Assembly.  Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  Garibaldi, 
Edgar  Quinet  and  Gambetta  took  the  lead  in  Paris — all 
of  them  radical  republicans.  Three  days  were  spent  at 
the  polls,  but  the  results  are  satisfactory,  no  one  is  accused 
of  fraud. 

The  elections  were  conducted  in  like  manner  in  the  de- 
partments, the  polls  being  opened  on  the  8th  as  announced. 
Over  650  delegates  were  elected  in  all.  M.  Thiers  is  said 
to  have  been  chosen  in  eighteen  districts. 

At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  has 
France  been  in  greater  danger.  A  crisis  seems  to  be  at 
hand  ;  in  Paris  great  solicitude  is  expressed.  Thirty-one 
of  the  deputies  are  considered  radical  ;  of  the  remaining 
twelve  six  are  moderate  republicans  and  six  are  conserva- 
tives. But  in  the  departments  a  large  number  of  Bourbon 
partisans  have  been  chosen  and  among  these  are  the  Prince 
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of  Joinville  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  How  much  of  the 
war  debt  they  would  cancel,  if  favored,  is  of  course  not 
known,  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  rich  enough  to  pay 
a  milliard  or  more.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  a 
few  influential  Bonapartist  politicians  have  been  chosen, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  would  prefer  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Empire.  It  is  conceded  that  these  parties 
have  fought  equally  well  with  the  Republicans  and  Com- 
munists and  therefore  deserves  equal  praise.  Another  fact 
which  contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  the  ex- 
istence of  large  bodies  of  well-armed  Frenchmen  who  might 
be  easily  brought  into  collision  with  each  other.  They 
are  yet  in  possession  of  their  arms,  not  less  than  200,000 
are  in  Paris  and  certainly  250,000  are  in  the  departments. 
All  have  fought  bravely  for  France  under  the  Republic, 
and  any  attempt  made  to  disarm  them  might  give  rise  to  a 
civil  war  and  anarchy,  in  which  case  the  Germans  would 
doubtless  claim  France.  The  disagreement  among  the 
Republicans  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate,  as  it  has 
given  rise  to  criticisms  and  suspicions  ;  and,  besides,  it  has 
afforded  the  Communists  a  pretext  for  the  continuation  of 
their  meetings. 

Until  the  polls  were  closed  on  the  8th  inst.  the  politi- 
cians of  Paris  were  very  busy.  This  remark  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  Communards  who  seem  to  think  that 
they  alone  can  save  Paris  and  France.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  they  should  denounce  the  Bourbons  and  Im- 
perialists, their  natural  enemies,  but  that  they  should  unite 
against  the  Republicans  shows  a  degree  of  political  stupidity 
for  which  there  can  be  no  apology. 

The  speeches  made  at  their  meetings  during  the  last  ten 
days  are,  indeed,  pitiable  specimens  of  counsel  and  logic. 
Abstracts  from  them  have  appeared  in  the  journals  which 
show  what  stupid  theories  of  national  government  they 
adhere  to  and  how  illiberal  and  tyrannical  they  would  be  if 
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permitted  to  gain  the  ascendency.  The  practical  subject 
which  interested  them  most  before  the  election  was  the 
formation  of  a  ticket  for  the  whole  city,  but  in  this  they 
failed  as  in  all  other  things  they  undertake.  The  com- 
mittees appointed  made  their  reports,  but  in  reading  the 
lists  of  names,  it  was  necessary  to  give  time  for  approval 
or  disapproval  by  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  open  air. 
The  candidates  proposed  and  endorsed  at  one  meeting 
would  often  be  challenged  at  the  next  and  if  not  present 
to  defend  themselves  and  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
their  political  faith,  their  names  would  be  dropped  and 
others  substituted.  Those  who  have  done  most  for  France, 
as  responsible  agents  were  often  the  least  applauded.  To 
show  their  ingratitude  they  refused  to  endorse  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  of  National  Defense  who  had  ap- 
proved of  the  armistice.  Gambetta  alone  received  their 
hearty  endorsement. 

Yesterday  the  indemnity  of  200,000,000  of  francs  was 
taken  out  to  Versailles  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 

On  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Washburne  left  Paris  for  a  few  days 
to  visit  his  family  at  Brussels.  He  has  great  need  of  a 
respite  from  the  responsible  work  imposed  upon  him  dur- 
ing the  siege.  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  accompanied  him. 
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PARIS,  FEBRUARY  27TH,  1871. 

The  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux — Albert  Grevy  made  Chair- 
man—  Louis  Adolph  Thiers  Elected  Chief  Executive  of  the 
French  Republic — His  Cabinet — A  Parliamentary  Commission 
Appointed — Negotiations  with  Count  Bismarck. 

SOON  after  the  elections  in  Paris  and  in  the  depart- 
ments the  deputies  hastened  to  Bordeaux ;  they 
crowded  into  the  city  of  the  Girondins  ;  the  hotel  accom- 
modations were  insufficient ;  the  parterre  of  the  Grand 
Theatre  was  not  large  enough  for  them.  Princes,  dukes, 
barons,  bishops,  generals,  admirals,  editors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  poets,  novelists 
and  foreigners  were  sent  to  represent  the  nation.  The 
Republicans  controlled  the  convention;  no  other  party  could 
have  organized  it.  M.  Benoist  d'Azy,  the  oldest  deputy, 
was  made  temporary  chairman.  On  taking  his  seat  he  con- 
gratulated the  Assembly  that  so  many  had  obeyed  the  call 
of  their  country  in  such  trying  circumstances  and  urged 
them  to  do  their  duty  with  firmness,  and  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  belongs  to  all  true  Frenchmen.  M.  Favre  then 
took  the  floor,  and  after  expressing  his  willingness  to  place 
in  their  hands  the  power  exercised  by  the  Government  of 
National  Defense,  he  offered  a  resolution  that  the  deputies 
immediately  proceed  to  a  verification  of  their  right  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations.  This  afforded  General  Garibaldi 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  resignation  which  reads  as 
follows  : 
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Citizen  President  of  the  National  Assembly  :  As  a  last  duty  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  Republic  I  have  come  to  vote  for  it  which  I  now 
do.     At  the  same  time  I  surrender  the  authority  with  which  I  have 
been  honored  as  deputy  from  several  departments. 
Bordeaux,  February  13,  187 1.  Garibaldi. 

The  General  knew  very  well  that  the  people  intended 
their  votes  as  a  compliment  to  him,  but  so  many  were  of 
the  same  mind  that  he  was  elected  in  several  of  the  depart- 
ments. There  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
than  to  go  to  the  Assembly  and  express  his  gratitude  in  a 
public  manner.  There  were  many  present  who  did  not 
care  to  have  him  start  a  boom  for  the  Republic  ;  the  Re- 
publicans themselves  did  not  think  it  wise  in  the  circum- 
stances to  encourage  a  demonstration  and  his  resignation 
was  simply  accepted.  When  the  session  had  adjourned, 
however,  several  of  the  deputies  called  upon  him  for  a 
speech,  but  there  was  too  much  confusion  and  noise  for 
him  to  be  heard.  Some  said  "  One  has  no  right  to  speak 
after  he  has  resigned  ;" 'others  said,  "  The  session  has  ad- 
journed." But  his  enthusiastic  admirers  were  determined 
to  make  some  kind  of  demonstration  and  they  attempted 
to  give  him  three  cheers.  This  apparent  ingratitude  of  the 
Assembly  was  magnified  in  Paris,  and  the  Communards 
made  a  great  howl  over  it  in  the  journals.  Thus  ended 
the  work  of  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly.  The  illustrated 
journals  represent  Garibaldi  leaving  the  theatre  in  disgust, 
but  all  clear-headed  Frenchmen  know  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  demonstrations  in  the  streets. 

The  next  two  days,  February  14th  and  15th,  the  deputies 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  questions  per- 
taining to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  to  a  permanent 
organization.  There  were  some  who  preferred  speech- 
making  to  action,  but  MM.  Favre  and  Thiers  urged  them 
to  abstain  from  lengthy  discussions,  as  these  occupied  time 
and  the  Germans  were  preparing  to  enter  Paris.     On  the 
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1 6th  M.  Albert  Grevy  was  made  president  of  the  Assembly 
by  a  vote  5 1 9  out  of  536  votes  which  were  cast.  Four  vice 
presidents  and  six  secretaries  were  added.  The  Assembly 
was  thus  regularly  constituted  and  prepared  to  create  a 
Government  for  France. 

The  president  elect  having  taken  his  seat,  the  following 
proposition,  signed  by  M.  Dufaure  and  six  other  deputies, 
was  presented  : 

M.  Thiers  is  nominated  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power 
of  the  French  Republic. 

He  shall  exercise  its  functions  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  m^inisters 
whom  he  shall  choose  and  over  whom  he  shall  preside. 

This  proposition  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mission to  which  it  was  referred  and  was  reported  the  next 
day  to  the  Assembly  by  M.  Victor  Lefranc.  The  report  is 
a  very  remarkable  endorsement  of  the  great  statesman,  re- 
ferring especially  to  his  foresight,  devotion  and  experience 
which  fit  him  so  eminently  for  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  the  1 7th  M.  Keller 
obtained  leave  to  read  a  proposition  and  declaration  which 
produced  a  profound  impression.  It  was  a  strong  protest 
against  the  alienation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  was 
signed  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  four  departments — Lower 
Rhine,  Upper  Rhine,  Moselle  and  Meurthe, 

At  this  point  a  movement  was  made  to  adjourn  until  the 
next  day,  but  M.  Thiers  resisted  it  with  extreme  energy. 
He  ascended  the  tribune  and  said  :  "  The  Assembly  ought 
to  understand  that  upon  a  subject  so  grave,  it  is  necessary 
to  act  as  serious  men.  The  question  is  to  ascertain  if  you 
would  give  to  your  negotiators  an  imperative  command,  or 
will  allow  them  the  liberty  of  negotiating."  Then  he 
added  :  "  I  find  that  there  is  only  one  thing  worthy  of  you  ; 
worthy  of  France,  worthy  of  a  true  patriotism  :  it  is  to  take 
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your  position  at  once.  Have  the  courage  of  your  opinion, 
either  war  or  peace."  He  carried  the  Assembly  with  him 
and  the  subject  was  immediately  referred  to  the  committees, 
and  after  an  hour  of  discussion  M.  Beule  made  the  follow- 
ing report  which  was  adopted  : 

"  The  National  Assembly,  receiving  the  declaration  of 
M.  Keller  and  his  colleagues  with  the  keenest  sympathy, 
refer  the  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  the  negotiators." 

Thus  ended  an  episode  which  threatened  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  work  of  the  convention. 

M.  Lefranc  then  presented  his  report  which  takes  the 
form  of  preambles  and  a  decree  or  resolution,  the  main 
features  of  which  are  given  in  the  words  of  M.  Dufaure. 
Prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  right 
of  a  nation,  by  a  free  election,  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government  and  its  executive  officers.  There  are  also 
enumerated  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  patriot-candidate  before  them.  Finally  there  is  the 
wish  and  hope  expressed,  that  all  France  may  unite  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  Assembly,  that  she  can  yet  accomplish  all 
that  has  been  expected  of  her.  The  vote  was  taken  and 
M.  Thiers  was  elected  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  next  day  the  Chief  Executive  delivered  an  address 
which  may  be  considered  a  model  of  conciliation  and  states- 
manship. Hispolicy  is  clearly  set  forth  ;  a  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  best  terms  possible,  the  relief  of  the  country  from 
foreign  occupation,  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  establish- 
ment of  order,  the  repair  of  the  roads  and  bridges  and  the 
organization  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Afterwards 
will  come  the  discussion  of  the  theories  of  government  and 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  not  by  a  minority  vote,  but 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people — all  to  be  done 
under  the  Republic. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  M.  Thiers  announced  the 
following  as  members  of  his  Cabinet  : 
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M.  Dufaure,  Minister  of  Justice. 

M.  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Picard,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  De  Larcy,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

M.  Lambrecht,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

General  Leflo,  Minister  of  War. 

Admiral  Pothuau,  Minister  of  Marine. 

M,  Pouyer-Quertier,  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  then  made  the  following 
motion  : 

"  That  a  commission  of  fifteen  members  be  named  by  the 
committees  (bureaux)  of  the  Assembly.  This  commission 
shall  assist  the  negotiators,  shall  hold  interviews  and  ex- 
change sentiments  with  them,  shall  give  their  opinion,  and 
shall  subsequently  report  to  the  Assembly." 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  proposition  was  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  and  the  committees  nominated  the  commis- 
sion. Among  those  who  were  named  were  MM.  Benoist 
d'Azy  and  Victor  Lefranc,  General  d'Aurelle  and  Ad- 
mirals Ronciere  and  Saisset. 

Sunday  evening,  February  19,  MM.  Thiers  and  Favre, 
accompanied  by  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Baron  Baude,  the 
former  as  ambassador  to  England  and  the  latter  to  Bel- 
gium, set  out  for  Versailles.     The  commission  followed. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  mission  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  engineer,  the  train  was  on  the  way  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  this  time  nature  demanded  rest  and  sleep 
and  it  was  not  until  the  21st  that  the  chief  negotiator  had 
his  first  interview  with  the  German  chancellor.  There  re- 
mained only  part  of  a  day,  until  the  armistice  expired,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

M.  Thiers  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  Chancellor  alone 
and  without  any  argument  secured  the  extension  of  the 
armistice  until  the  26th.     He  desired  also  to  have  a  private 
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interview  with  the  Emperor  which  his  majesty  agreed  to, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  conversation  should  not 
turn  upon  matters  of  business.  These  interviews,  as  is  re- 
ported, were  extremely  formal  but  courteous  ;  they  at  least 
convinced  M.  Thiers  that  negotiations  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult. Nevertheless  he  ventured  to  state  in  the  presence 
of  his  Majesty  that  he  had  opposed  the  declaration  of  war, 
that  afterwards  he  had  exerted  all  his  powers  to  stay  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  was  now  specially  interested  in  a 
peace  which  would  not  inclose  in  it  the  germs  of  future 
strife.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  war  upon  France,  that  he  pro- 
foundly regretted  the  imperious  obligations  which  events 
dictated,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  control  them.  But 
Count  Bismarck  did  not  conceal  from  M.  Thiers  the  claims 
of  Germany.  He  said  "  that  France  must  renounce  Alsace 
entire,  including  Belfort,  the  city  and  fortresses  of  Metz, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  departments  of  Moselle  and  Meurthe 
and  must  pay  six  milliards  of  francs." 

In  the  evening  M.  Thiers  returned  to  Paris  and  made 
his  report  to  M.  Favre  and  the  commission  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  colleagues  listened  silently  to  the 
story  of  the  interviews  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  summing  up  they  were  thunderstruck. 
They  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  responsibility 
which  they  could  not  easily  endure.  They  realized  that 
they  were  the  representatives  of  France  without  an  ally 
and  without  a  friend. 

The  next  day  M.  Thiers  wished  to  go  once  more  alone 
to  Versailles.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  sweeten  the  temper 
of  the  iron-hearted  Chancellor  and  to  save  Metz,  the  loss 
of  which  was  depriving  him  of  sleep.  A  heroic  city  which 
had  always  been  French  he  could  not  patiently  surrender. 
He  desired  also  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission it  would  be  impossible  for  France  to  pay  six  mil- 
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liards.  But  the  Chancellor  remained  inflexible.  "  We 
must  retain  Metz,"  he  replied,  "  and  as  to  the  indemnity 
our  financiers  consider  ten  milliards  not  an  exorbitant  ran- 
som." Then  becoming  a  little  impatient  he  added,  ''  But 
we  have  no  time  for  lengthy  discussions  on  these  subjects." 
If,  however,  the  Count  lost  his  self-possession,  for  the 
moment,  M.  Thiers  did  not  delay  to  state,  "  that  he  had 
come  to  Versailles  with  the  expectation  of  being  heard, 
and  he  could  not  quietly  attach  his  name  to  an  agreement 
which  would  dismember  his  country."  The  Chancellor 
then  proposed  an  interview  with  the  commission  by  two  of 
the  leading  financiers  of  Germany  which  was  accepted. 

Early  in  the  morning  M.  Black  Shroder  and  Count 
Heukel  were  escorted  into  Paris.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  introduced  to 
the  commission.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  several 
ingenious  efforts  were  made  to  show  that  France  is  able  to 
pay  six  milliards  of  francs,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  distin- 
guished bankers  left  the  city  with  their  sentiments  some- 
what modified. 

In  the  afternoon  M.  Thiers  invited  M.  Favre  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  they  continued  together  until  the  close  of 
the  negotiations.  Count  Bismarck  informed  them,  as  they 
met  him  in  Versailles,  that  he  had  secured  from  the  Em- 
peror an  abatement  of  one  milliard.  The  discussion,  how- 
ever, continued  on  the  immense  losses  which  the  French 
people  have  sustained,  by  heavy  fines,  requisitions  and  pil- 
lage. Indemnities  of  money  have  been  collected  from  every 
city  and  town  under  threats  of  imprisonment  and  death  ; 
large  requisitions  of  provisions  have  been  made  in  every 
canton  and  everywhere  houses  have  been  pillaged.  The 
French  negotiators  maintained  that  two  milliards  would 
cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  that  five  milliards 
would  be  a  real  spoliation.  At  this  time  a  telegram  reached 
Count    Bismarck,    through    Lord  Loftus,  ambassador   of 
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Great  Britain  at  Berlin,  and  M.  Odo  Russell  at  Versailles, 
advising  an  indemnity  not  to  surpass  what  France  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay.  Telegrams  were  also  re- 
ceived from  other  governments  ;  the  French  negotiators 
talked  of  submitting  some  questions  to  arbitration,  but  the 
Count  and  the  Emperor  preferred  to  yield  rather  than  de- 
lay. Austria  expressed  sympathy  for  France,  fearing,  no 
doubt,  a  monetary  crisis  in  Europe,  if  France  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  the  money  demanded.  Spain,  in  like  manner, 
was  fearful  of  a  reaction  in  which  her  finances  might  be 
affected.  Italy  refused  to  express  any  sympathy  for  France. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  likewise  no  sympathy  to  ex- 
press, though  it  is  said  that  the  people  favor  the  French. 

The  negotiators,  ascertaining  that  any  further  effort  to 
reduce  the  indemnity  at  present  would  be  useless,  passed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris. 
On  this  subject  M.  Favre  exerted  all  his  powers  to  con- 
vince the  Count  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  enter  the 
city.  It  might  be  followed  by  serious  consequences,  the 
National  Guards  having  yet  their  arms.  The  Chancellor 
expressed  his  willingness  to  yield  the  point,  but  said,  that 
it  must  be  decided  by  the  military  authority.  Neither  the 
Emperor  nor  General  von  Moltke  would  agree  to  it,  but 
they  were  willing  that  a  small  portion  of  their  army  should 
enter  and  that  only  a  part  of  the  city  should  be  occupied. 

Turning  then  to  that  portion  of  Alsace  which  is  wholly 
French,  including  Belfort  and  its  fortifications,  M.  Thiers 
addressed  the  Chancellor.  The  conversation  soon  became 
serious,  involving  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  inter- 
national right.  M.  Thiers  made  up  his  mind  never  to  sign 
a  treaty  which  would  imply  the  forfeiture  of  this  city,  and 
he  so  expressed  himself.  He  is  represented  by  M.  Favre 
as  exhibiting  a  passion  and  an  eloquence  that  cannot  be 
imitated. 

"  Very  well  !  let  it  be  as  you  wish,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
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these  negotiations  are  only  a  feint.  We  have  the  appear- 
ance of  deliberating  ;  we  must  pass  under  your  yoke.  We 
ask  of  you  a  city  which  is  absolutely  French,  you  refuse  it. 
This  is  to  avow,  that  you  have  resolved  upon  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  us.  Be  it  so.  Ravage  our  provinces, 
burn  our  dwellings,  butcher  our  inoffensive  people,  in  a 
word,  achieve  your  work.  We  will  fight  you  until  our  last 
breath  ;  we  may  be  overcome,  we  will,  at  least,  not  be  dis- 
honored." 

The  Count  was  visibly  affected  by  this  passionate  appeal, 
and  replied  that  he  would  be  happy  to  be  able  to  make  the 
concession,  but  he  feared  that  the  alternative  which  would 
probably  be  presented  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Par- 
isians. It  was  necessary  first  to  consult  with  General  von 
Moltke,  and  then  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 
After  an  hour  or  more  had  elapsed  the  Chancellor  returned 
with  this  statement,  "  We  will  allow  you  retain  Belfort  if 
you  permit  us  to  enter  Paris."  The  negotiators  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  and  at  once  agreed  that  they 
would  save,  at  least,  a  corner  of  Alsace  and  a  brave  city 
which  had  endured  a  siege  of  so  many  months.  The  Chan- 
cellor left  the  French  statesmen  for  another  hour  and  re- 
turned with  the  distinct  statement  that  30,000  Germans 
would  enter  Paris  on  the  ist  of  March  and  would  occupy 
a  part  of  it  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  National 
Guards  should  be  removed  from  Auteuil  and  Passy,  and 
from  that  part  of  the  city  on  each  side  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  extending  to  the  Avenue  des  Ternes  and  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  as  far  as  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  that  the  German  troops  should  occupy  these.  The 
evacuation  of  the  forts  on  the  south  of  Paris  and  of  the 
departments  south  of  the  Seine  was  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  Convention  had  ratified  the  preliminaries,  and  after 
the  payment  of  half  a  milliard  of  francs  other  departments 
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were  likewise  to  be  liberated.  Three  years  were  stipulated 
for  the  gradual  evacuation  of  French  territory  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  five  milliards — one-fifth  to  be  paid  within  the 
current  year.  There  was  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  M.  Thiers 
as  to  the  possibility  of  France  paying  this  enormous  sum, 
one  thousand  millions  in  ten  months.  M.  Alphonse  Roth- 
child  was  therefore  sent  for  and  he  hastened  to  confer 
with  him.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  agreement  were  of 
less  importance  and  yet  they  were  fully  discussed  step  by 
step.  They  related  to  the  requisitions  of  provisions  and 
money,  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  to  another  meet- 
ing of  the  plenipotentiaries.  On  the  26th  of  February 
the  articles  were  signed  and  the  negotiators  set  out  for 
Bordeaux. 

At  this  time  Paris  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
The  Commtcfiards  kept  up  a  constant  excitement.  They 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  misrepresent  the  efforts  of  the 
commissioners  and  of  the  Assembly.  Some  of  the  agita- 
tors were  in  the  garde  nationale,  others  were  editors  of 
journals,  but  all  joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  sensations 
which  were  manufactured  from  day  to  day.  At  one  time 
the  commission  had  failed  to  agree  with  Count  Bismarck, 
at  another  M.  Thiers  had  transferred  the  government  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  at  another  the  Germans  were  marching 
into  Paris,  Asa  result  General  Vinoy,  and  those  who  had 
command  of  the  nine  sections  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  order.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  guards 
obtained  leave  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  departments  ; 
others  to  arrange  their  private  affairs  and  to  prepare  for 
business,  but  the  Conimu7iards  retained  their  places  as  chiefs 
of  battalions,  and  often  abused  the  privileges  allowed  them. 
On  several  occasions  the  r^//^/ was  beaten  without  orders, 
and  when  orders  were  issued  to  suppress  disturbances  the 
chiefs  would  fraternize  with  those  who  produced  the  dis- 
turbance.      In   fact  the   National  Guards  have  been  in  a 
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State  of  insubordination,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  preserving  order.  Were  it  not  that  the  Germans  occupy 
the  forts  we  would  certainly  have  an  insurrection  in  Paris 
and  possibly  a  civil  war  in  France. 

On  the  26th  inst.  Ernest  Picard,  who  was  now  Minister  of 
the  Interior  ad  interim,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  would  be  signed  in  a  few  hours. 
He  gave  in  brief  the  main  features  of  the  agreement  and 
urged  the  people  to  maintain  order.  General  Vinoy,  who 
had  confidence  only  in  a  small  part  of  his  troops,  arranged 
them  so  as  to  guard  the  government  officers  and  public 
buildings ;  he  was  fearful  of  an  uprising  every  night. 

As  soon  as  the  negotiators  returned  from  Versailles  M. 
Thiers,  as  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power,  M.  Favre,  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Picard,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  joined  in  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  It  states  that  the  negotiators,  appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  had  spent  six  days  in  disputing,  step 
by  step,  with  the  enemy,  and  had  obtained  the  conditions 
of  peace  the  least  damaging  to  France  ;  that  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  were  witnesses  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  that  it  only  remained  for  the  Assembly  to  accept 
or  to  reject  their  work.  In  case  of  a  rejection  Paris  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  armistice  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  hostilities  would  be  renewed.  A  strong 
appeal  was  made  to  the  National  Guards  not  to  commit  the 
fault  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  believe  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  people  to  preserve 
order.  In  these  circumstances  M.  Thiers  and  the  parlia- 
mentary commission  set  out  for  Bordeaux  much  depressed 
but  determined  to  do  their  whole  duty. 

M.  Favre  has  remained  in  Paris  to  attend  to  the  special 
work  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  F.  Herold  took 
the  place  of  M.  Picard  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad 
interim  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  and  to  him  much 
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praise  is  due  for  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  elections 
were  conducted  in  the  departments.  His  circular  letter 
addressed  to  all  the  prefects  is  very  explicit  and  full  of  gen- 
uine republicanism.  There  are  no  unkind  references  in 
it  to  any  political  party.  Only  one  prefect  declined  to 
execute  the  orders  and  his  place  was  soon  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  Handle. 

On  the  14th  inst.  the  Postmaster  General  announced 
that  sealed  letters  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
lines.  As  a  result  I  have  resumed  my  correspondence 
which,  for  the  present,  however,  must  be  very  brief.  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  any  continued  mental  ef- 
fort;  a  pain  in  the  head  immediately  follows  which  is  only 
relieved  by  quietness  and  rest. 

The  Patric  gives  an  analysis  of  the  bread  we  have  been 
eating  during  the  last  six  weeks,  namely  :  One-eighth  com- 
mon wheat  flour  ;  four-eighths,  a  mixture  of  potatoes,  rice, 
beans,  peas,  rye  and  oats  in  variable  quantities  ;  one-eighth 
of  bran  and  two-eighths  of  water.  A  bread  made  of  these 
cannot  be  unwholesome,  but  it  has  certainly  been  dry  and 
black  enough.  Horse  meat  is  still  sold  in  the  markets  and 
thousand  are  yet  living  upon  the  charity  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PARIS,   MARCH  8tH,    1871. 

Preparing  to  Leave  Paris — M.  Thiers  at  Bordeaux  a  Second  Time — 
Napoleon  III.  Condemned — The  Assembly  Adopts  the  Articles 
of  Agreement — The  Entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris — The 
Movements  of  the  Armies  Reviewed — The  Mortality  in  Paris — 
No  more  Horses  Slaughtered — The  Communards  Dissatisfied. 

SEVEN  months  ago  I  entered  Paris,  the  proud  capital 
of  Imperial  France.  During  this  time  what  a  strain 
has  been  upon  the  people  !  Not  an  hour  of  cheerfulness 
or  rest !  Before  the  siege,  excitement,  disaster  and  sor- 
row !  During  the  siege,  skirmishes,  sorties,  seditions,  the 
bombardment  and  starvation  !  In  the  departments,  great 
battles,  capitulations,  requisitions,  the  destruction  of  towns, 
armies  and  munitions  of  war.  After  the  siege,  the  armis- 
tice, the  elections,  the  forfeiture  of  the  greater  part 
of  Alsace,  part  of  Lorraine  and  five  thousand  million 
francs — more  money  in  gold  and  silver  coin  than  fifty  men 
can  count  in  a  lifetime  or  fifty  locomotives  haul  to  Ger- 
many. In  exchange  France  has  the  Republic,  and  who 
would  not  join  with  the  people  in  their  favorite  exclama- 
tion—  Vive  la  Republique  ! 

I  am  now  preparing  to  leave  the  beleaguered  city  ;  the 
last  week  has  decided  the  matter.  I  am  not  sick,  I  am  not 
starving,  but  I  am  dying  of  insomnia.  The  excitement 
continues  ;  every  day  brings  startling  news  or  sensations, 
and   I  cannot  sleep.      I  love  Paris   dearly,  and  I    hope  to 
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return  to  it  in  a  few  weeks  after  I  have  seen  Germany. 
Three  days  ago  I  found  a  batch  of  newspapers  and  letters 
in  the  Grande  Poste  some  of  which  had  been  on  the  way 
nearly  six  months.  Welcome  the  letters  and  thrice  wel- 
come the  bills  of  exchange  which  were  in  them.  To-mor- 
row, Deo  volente,  I  will  take  the  first  train  for  Brussels.  I 
have  witnessed  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Germans  into 
Paris,  and  now  I  desire  to  witness  their  entry  into  Berlin. 
The  Parisians  have  been  specially  interested  in  several 
topics  during  the  last  month.  Until  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  at  Bordeaux  fears  were  entertained  that  trouble 
might  arise  out  of  the  attitude  of  the  deputation  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defense.  M.  Gambetta  was  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  as  a  leader.  His  success  in  or- 
ganizing armies  in  the  departments  caused  even  the  Ger- 
mans to  fear  that  he  would  not  respect  the  armistice,  and 
would  make  use  of  means  to  continue  the  war.  As  it  is 
now  known  there  were  groups  of  men  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  south,  especially  in  Bordeaux,  Marseille,  Lyon  and 
Toulouse,  who  urged  him  to  head  a  reactionary  movement. 
His  colleagues,  however,  did  not  believe  he  would  forsake 
them.  They  were  confident  he  would  yield  when  a  full 
and  frank  statement  of  the  facts  were  presented  to  him. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  to  place  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  him  if  he  decided  to  oppose 
them.  The  Commune  element  at  Bordeaux  threatened 
M.  Simon  with  assassination  when  his  mission  became 
known  to  them,  and  it  was  only  by  his  firmness  and  pru- 
dence that  the  impending  danger  was  averted.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  south  of  France  against 
the  Bonapartists  who  had  brought  such  frightful  disaster 
upon  the  country.  And  although  M.  Gambetta  was  him- 
self controlled  by  this  sentiment  in  excluding  them  from 
participation  in  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  those  who  favored 
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civil  war.  He  preferred  to  resign  and  allow  the  people  to 
decide  what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  was  nominated 
as  deputy  to  the  convention  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large 
vote. 

When  M.  Thiers  reached  Bordeaux,  on  the  28  ult,  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  much  exhausted.  He  had 
traveled  all  night  in  the  cars,  and  yet  he  hastened  into  the 
Assembly  waiting  to  receive  him,  mounted  upon  the  plat- 
form and  introduced  the  subject  of  his  mission.  In  a  few 
eloquent  remarks  he  explained  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
and  around  Paris,  and  urged  the  deputies  to  lose  no  time 
in  lengthy  discussions.  The  articles  of  agreement  were 
read  by  M.  Barthelemy,  prefaced  by  the  following  :  "  The 
National  Assembly,  submitting  to  the  consequences  of  acts 
of  which  it  is  not  the  author,  approves  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  text  of  which  is  hereto  affixed."  We  cannot  give  space 
to  the  ten  preliminary  articles  of  peace  signed  on  the  one 
hand  by  MM.  Thiers  and  Favre,  and  on  the  other  by 
Count  Bismarck  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
Count  Otto  of  Bavaria,  Baron  de  Woechter  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  M.  Jolly  of  Baden.  The  main  points  are  the 
indications  of  the  boundary  lines,  the  payment  of  five  mil- 
liards of  francs  and  the  evacuation  of  French  territory. 
The  reading  of  the  articles  of  agreement  was  listened  to 
with  painful  emotions.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
treaty  called  it  a  shameful  agreement.  But  M.  Thiers  re- 
plied :  "  Not  one  of  us  is  capable  of  presenting  a  shameful 
proposition;  the  shame  must  belong  to  those  who  brought 
the  country  into  its  present  unfortunate  condition."  MM. 
Milliere,  Gambetta  and  others  insisted  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  the  committees  until  the  next  day, 
but  M.  Thiers,  Admiral  Saisset  and  M.  Cochery  urged  that 
a  vote  be  taken  immediately,  using  such  arguments  as  these  • 
"  To-morrow  30,000  Germans  will  enter  Paris  and  they 
will  remain  there  until  the  treaty  is  ratified."     The  articles. 
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however,  were  referred  and  Victor  Lefranc  was  named  re- 
porter. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Germans  were  entering  Paris, 
M.  Lefranc  attempted  to  read  the  report  of  the  committees, 
but  was  frequently  interrupted.  One  of  the  deputies  cried 
out:  "It  is  a  shame!"  But  M.  Thiers  said:  "Let  him 
who  speaks  of  shame  rise  in  his  seat."  A  member  of  the 
left  said  :  "  The  shame  is  to  those  who  brought  on  the 
situation."  Admiral  Saisset  added  :  "  And  to  those  who 
would  not  fight."  The  argument  made  by  M.  Lefranc 
was  conclusive.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
adopt  the  articles  of  agreement.  Several  of  the  deputies 
resigned.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  M.  Bamberger, 
a  deputy  of  Moselle,  mounted  the  tribune.  "  This  treaty," 
he  said,  ''  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  which 
the  history  of  nations  and  the  annals  of  diplomacy  have  to 
register.  A  single  man — I  declare  it  above  board — a  sin- 
gle man  ought  to  sign  it;  that  man  is  Napoleon  III. — a 
name  which  will  remain  eternally  pilloried  in  history." 

At  these  words  the  applause  was  great  and  prolonged. 
M.  Conti,  who  had  been  a  private  secretary  of  the  late 
Emperor,  could  not  remain  quiet.  He  mounted  the  tribune 
and  said  :  "  There  are  some  here  who  have  taken  an  oath 
to  the  Empire."  But  a  deputy  on  the  left  exclaimed : 
"  The  Emperor  !  Did  he  not  take  an  oath  to  the  Republic  ?" 
M.  Conti  attempted  to  conciliate  his  audience,  but  the  in- 
terruptions were  too  frequent.  One  of  the  deputies  who 
could  not  endure  the  language  of  the  speaker  called  out  : 
"  Come  down  from  the  tribune,  the  executioners  have  no 
right  to  insult  the  victims."  The  audience  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  listen  to  an  apology  for  the  acts  of  the  ex-Em- 
peror. In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  M.  Target  prepared 
the  following  resolution  which  was  signed  by  twenty-five 
deputies  : 

30 
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The  National  Assembly  closes  this  incident,  and  in  the  painful 
circumstances  through  which  the  country  is  passing,  in  the  face  A 
protests  and  unexpected  reservations,  confirms  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  his  dynasty,  already  pronounced  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
declares  him  responsible  for  the  ruin,  the  invasion  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  France  ! 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  MM.  Conti  and  Gavini 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  M.  Thiers.  The  vote 
was  taken  and  the  proposition  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously— only  six  opposing  it. 

The  debate  upon  the  articles  of  agreement  continued 
for  an  hour  or  more  when  M.  Thiers,  by  common  consent, 
made  the  closing  speech.  There  were  676  deputies  pres- 
ent, 546  voted  for  adoption,  107  voted  against  adoption, 
23  refused  to  vote.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  a  major- 
ity of  327. 

M.  Favre,  who  remained  in  Paris,  received  a  telegfram 
from  Bordeaux  at  8  o'clock,  announcing  the  vote  upon  the 
resolution  of  M.  Target,  and  three  hours  afterwards  an- 
other announcing  the  adoption  of  the  treaty.  Early  the 
next  morning,  March  2nd,  he  hastened  out  to  Versailles,  but 
the  Chancellor  would  not  accept  the  telegraphic  dispatch 
as  evidence  that  the  Assembly  had  endorsed  the  articles 
of  agreement.  A  locomotive,  however,  was  on  the  way 
with  a  messenger  and  the  treaty  properly  endorsed.  At 
3  o'clock  M.  Favre  was  again  in  the  presence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor who  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  promptness  of 
the  Assembly.  No  exceptions  of  a  parliamentary  kind  to 
the  organization  of  the  Assembly  or  to  the  method  of  dis- 
cussion or  voting  were  taken  and  the  preliminary  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  consequently  agreed  to.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  on  the 
south,  and  of  the  city  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris  on  the  ist  inst. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  incident  of  the  great  war 
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and  siege.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the  arrangements 
were  complete  on  both  sides.  The  people  residing  in  the 
8th,  1 6th  and  i  7th  wards  were  required  to  close  their  shops 
and  to  preserve  the  utmost  decorum.  Orders  were  issued 
forbidding  persons  residing  in  other  wards  from  entering 
these.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  gendarmes  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  these  quarters  and  the  gardes  mobiles 
were  required  to  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  statues  on  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  many  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  were  heavily  craped.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  day  a  review  of  the  troops,  which  were  to  enter  the 
city,  took  place  on  the  race  course  called  Long-Champs  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
and  others  of  the  royal  family.  General  Kamecke  was  in 
command.  The  troops  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  5th 
corps — cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  Every  branch  of 
the  service  was  represented  as  well  as  every  kingdom  and 
principality  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  something  substantial  to  eat 
I  joined  my  Pennsylvania  friends,  determined  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  day.  Our  lodging  places  have 
been  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  and  after  consultation 
we  concluded  to  take  a  westward  course  by  the  way  of 
Pare  de  Monceau,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  French 
lines  at  a  point  where  there  would  likely  be  the  least  re- 
sistence  offered.  In  this  way  we  reached  the  Avenue  of 
the  Grand  Army  and  Place  de  I'Etoile  without  difficult)-. 
The  Arc  de  Triomphe  stands  in  the  center  of  this  P lace 
and  looks  westward  from  this  elevated  point  towards 
Neuilly  and  eastward  towards  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Tuileries.  These  points  on  the  Seine  are  connected 
by  a  magnificent  highway,  three  miles  long,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  grandest  boulevard  in  the  world,  and  on  it 
the  Germans  were  to  make  their  triumphal  entry. 

Promiscuous   groups   of   curious  looking  people — men 
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and  women,  boys  and  girls — were  visible  all  around  the 
circle  of  Place  de  I'Etoile,  and  along  the  avenues.  They 
belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  lower  classes  of  society — 
the  sans  culottes  of  this  portion  of  the  city.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  good  position  and  we  embraced  it. 
We  preferred  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees  where  we  waited  in  full  view  of  the  Triumphal 
Arch,  with  a  few  others  who  could  speak  our  language — 
Ensflishmen  and  Americans. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  a  small  group  of  hus- 
sars, it  is  said,  entered  Porte  Maillot,  walked  their  horses 
slowly  up  the  Avenue  of  the  Grand  Army,  around  the 
Triumphal  Arch  and  down  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees 
and  then  down  the  quay  to  Place  du  Trocadero  and  from 
there  to  the  place  of  entrance.  Their  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  entry  of  the 
Germans  and  to  report.  This  we  were  too  late  to  witness. 
But  we  had  not  long  to  wait  until  a  second  group  of  hus- 
sars made  their  appearance,  with  carbines  presented,  and 
their  forefingers  on  the  triggers.  They  marched  deliber- 
ately around  the  Triumphal  Arch  and  down  the  avenue  to 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  heads  up,  eyes  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other  as  if  suspicious  of  an  ambuscade.  This  was 
about  twelve  o'clock  and  soon  after  the  avenue  was  full 
of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  They  did  not  pass  under 
the  Triumphal  Arch  but  moved  around  the  circle  and  down 
the  avenue  sixteen  or  twenty  abreast.  Thus  the  30,000 
passed  along  before  us — Prussians,  Saxons,  Bavarians  and 
representatives  of  the  other  political  divisions  of  Germany. 
Each  group  had  its  own  music,  flags,  eagles  and  uniform. 
It  was  a  magnificent  representation  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  great  army  around  Paris — a  panorama 
which  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  hussars,  the  uhlans,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  artil- 
lery especially  attracted  my  attention.      It  was  nearly  four 
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o'clock  when  the  last  group  reached  the  Triumphal  Arch. 
Mr.  Washburne  and  a  few  others,  representatives  of  lega- 
tions, occupied  a  veranda  opposite  us. 

As  soon  as  the  last  soldier  had  passed  down  the  avenue 
we  followed  and  found  that  they  had  already  selected  their 
quarters  on  each  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  Place  du  Trocadero,  Place  d'Eylau  and  along 
the  quay.  One  brigade  occupied  the  Industrial  Palace  and 
another  the  Circus  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Subordinate 
officers  were  detailed  to  visit  all  the  larger  dwelling  houses 
and  demand  at  least  sleeping  appartments  for  their  supe- 
riors. My  companions  could  all  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage better  than  myself  and  they  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing the  soldiers,  though  all  seemed  to  have  something 
to  do,  arranging  their  cannon,  attending  to  their  horses, 
stacking  their  arms,  carrying  water  from  the  hydrants,  build- 
ing fires,  and  cooking  their  suppers.  Fatigue  and  hunger 
required  us  to  leave  the  occupied  district,  so  we  passed  on 
through  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  out  through  the  lines 
at  the  northeast  corner  where  stands  the  beautiful  statue 
of  the  city  of  Strasbourg  heavily  craped.  The  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  at  this  point,  is  well  barricaded,  but  it  was  plain  to 
the  guards  that  we  were  merely  sight-seers  and  they  al- 
lowed us  to  pass. 

We  had  left  our  places  of  lodging  in  the  morning  with 
some  misgivings  but  hopeful  that  the  day  would  pass  with- 
out disturbance.  The  National  Guards  that  could  be  relied 
upon  were  stationed  all  around  the  occupied  district,  and 
were  required  to  relieve  each  other  during  the  stay  of  the 
Germans.  Those  that  could  not  be  relied  upon  were  re- 
quired to  remain  in  their  quarters,  but  at  an  early  hour 
several  battalions  from  Montmartre,  in  violation  of  orders, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  church  of  St.  Auofustin  and  there 
announced  their  intention  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  firm  attitude,  however,  of  the  guards  on  duty 
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deterred  them  from  advancing  and  they  were  ordered  back 
to  their  quarters.  Fortunately  no  serious  accident  occurred 
during  the  day.  All  business  was  suspended,  the  Bourse 
remained  closed  and  the  principal  boulevards  were  draped 
in  mourning.  No  vehicles  appeared  in  the  streets,  except 
those  used  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was  really  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  Except  the  Journal  Officiel 
no  newspapers  were  published.  The  cafes  remained  closed 
in  the  evening  and  the  people  retired  early  to  rest.  There 
was  unusual  quietness  during  the  night. 

Towards  noon  the  next  day  my  friends  and  I  joined  each 
other  and  spent  several  hours  in  the  occupied  district. 
After  passing  the  French  guards  we  found  ourselves  at  full 
liberty  to  engage  in  conversation  with  the  Germans.  At 
this  time  representatives  of  the  30,000  visited  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  buildings.  They  entered  from 
Place  de  la  Concorde  unarmed  and  passed  under  the  prin- 
cipal arch  of  the  palace  as  we  had  done  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  court  at  the  rear  is  separated  from  Place  du 
Carrousel  by  a  heavy  iron  fence  and  they  went  no  farther. 
General  Vinoy  informed  General  Kamecke  that  the  paint- 
ings and  statuary  were  removed  from  the  halls  and  that 
the  windows  were  blinded  with  bags  of  sand  which  was  in- 
deed true,  nevertheless  some  insisted  upon  entering  the 
halls.  The  Parisians  watched  these  movements  from  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses 
with  solicitude,  but  there  were  no  demonstrations  on  either 
side.     The  officers  of  the  palace  accompanied  the  Germans. 

The  visit  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  a  much  more 
serious  consideration.  The  day  was  delightful  and  many 
of  the  German  officers  desired  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
great  leader  of  armies,  Napoleon  I.,  but  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  was  crowded  with  spectators.  To  cross  the  river 
on  an  open  bridge  unarmed  and  then  march  over  the  Es- 
planade a  full  half  mile  through  a  crowd  of  French  people, 
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did  not  appear  to  be  a  prudent  thing,  and  the  German 
commander,  acting  on  the  advice  of  General  Yinoy,  con- 
cluded to  omit  this  part  of  the  programme. 

There  were  rumors  in  Paris  that  the  National  Assembly 
had  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  peace  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  the  Germans  would  leave  the  city  in  the 
afternoon,  but  night  came  and  they  were  apparently  only 
beginning  to  enjoy  themselves.  Everywhere  the  bands 
were  playing  their  best  pieces  of  music  and  many  were 
evidently  feeling  the  effects  of  French  wine.  Orders  had 
been  issued  that  all  eating  and  drinking  houses  in  the 
guarded  district  should  be  closed,  but  money  and  no  doubt 
threats  caused  some  to  open  their  shops.  At  several  points, 
especially  in  Passy  and  Auteuil,  disorderly  and  shameful 
conduct  was  reported.  The  lower  classes  fraternized  with 
the  Germans.  In  those  parts  of  the  city  distant  from 
the  occupied  wards  business  was  gradually  resumed,  and 
thus  another  day  and  night  passed  without  any  serious 
disturbance. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  I  reached 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  to  my  surprise  there  was  not  a 
German  to  be  seen.  All  had  left  the  city  or  had  passed 
beyond  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The  scavengers  were  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  burning  the  straw  and  removing  every 
thing  offensive.  Wishing  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done  I  spent  several  hours  in  the  recently  occupied  quar- 
ters. Many  of  the  young  trees  in  the  Champs  Rlysees 
were  injured  by  the  cavalry  horses  eating  off  the  tender 
bark.  The  doors  and  plate  glass  windows  of  two  restau- 
rants near  Round  Point  were  shattered  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  because  the  occupants  refused  to  open  them  ;  and 
I  also  noticed  that  the  great  chains  which  hang  in  festoon 
style  from  the  heavy  iron  posts  around  Place  de  I'Etoile 
were  broken  at  two  points.  It  was  necessary  to  break 
them  in  order  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  artillery   might 
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pass  under  the  Triumphal  Arch  and  likewise  a  part  of  the 
cavalry.  Beyond  this  I  saw  no  other  damage  done  to  the 
property  of  the  city.  Many  private  residences,  including 
those  of  foreigners,  were  occupied  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  injury  was  done  to  some  of  the  apartments  and  that 
there  was  alsc  pillaging  as  is  reported. 

How  many  representatives  of  the  royal  families  of  Ger- 
many accompanied  the  troops  into  Paris  is,  of  course,  not 
known.  Some  may  have  entered  incognito,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  for  such  a  supposition.  No 
one  claims  that  the  Emperor  ventured  nearer  than  Long- 
Champs,  but  it  is  stated,  with  assurance,  that  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  others  entered  on  horseback  the 
second  day  and  rode  down  through  the  Champs  Elysees 
to  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  around  by  the  way  of  the 
Trocadero.  Count  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  ventured  as 
far  as  the  Triumphal  Arch,  *when  the  people  cried  out, 
"  Bismarck  !  Bismarck  !"  and  he  immediately  returned  to 
Versailles. 

In  this  closing  chapter  of  the  great  siege,  the  movements 
of  the  armies  in  the  departments  may  be  once  more  re- 
viewed and  their  positions,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
*  Paris,  indicated.  It  is  understood  that  much  of  what  was 
done  outside  the  great  circle  of  iron  which  surrounded  us 
was  unknown  to  the  Parisians,  but  now,  as  the  campaign 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  Germans  are  preparing  to  return  home, 
we  can  write  with  greater  assurance. 

What  was  regarded  as  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  consisted 
of  three  corps.  Marshal  MacMahon  being  commander-in 
chief.  These  were  the  ist,  5th  and  7th.  General  Failly 
commanded  the  5th  corps  with  his  headquarters  at  Bitche, 
General  Felix  Douay  the  7th,  with  his  headquarters  at  Bel- 
fort  and  the  Marshal  the  ist,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Strasbourg.     When  these  shattered  and  demoralized  corps 
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reached  Chalons  by  railroad  and  on  foot,  and  the  12th  and 
13th  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Lebrun 
and  Vinoy,  were  added,  they  formed  the  Army  of  Chalons. 
In  its  stupid  movement  in  the  direction  of  Montmedy,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  meeting  Marshal  Bazaine  at  this  point, 
the  13th  followed  on  the  left  as  a  reserve  and  thus  escaped 
the  disaster  at  Sedan.  The  5th  advanced  on  the  right  and 
was  the  first  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
Fourth  German  Army  at  Beaumont. 

The  defeat  of  the  ist  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
at  Wissembourg  and  Reichshoffen  made  it  necessary  for 
the  5th  and  7th  also  to  fall  back  and  the  Third  German 
army  followed  in  rapid  pursuit.  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  had  under  his  command  the  5th,  6th  and  iith 
Prussian  corps  and  the  ist  and  2d  Bavarian.  Those  in 
advance  had  not  yet  reached  Chalons  when  the  French 
moved  northward,  and  several  of  them  took  a  short  cut 
from  Bar-le-Duc.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  the 
Fourth  German  army  was  organized  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony  was  placed  in  command.  On  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust the  three  armies  were  moving  on  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle.  Up  to  this  time  the  Emperor  and  MacMahon 
were  apparently  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs ; 
the  Minister  of  War  in  Paris  and  the  Empress  certainly, 
did  not  know  that  a  Fourth  German  army  was  in  the  field 
and  that  its  left  wing  had  crossed  the  Meuse.  The  French 
at  this  time  might  have  escaped,  but  they  also  crossed  the 
Meuse  between  Mouzon  and  Sedan  and  were  caught  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  Belgian  line.  After  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  on  the  30th,  came  the  battle  of  Sedan,  on  the 
last  of  August  and  the  ist  of  September,  in  which  the  four 
corps  of  the  French  were  completely  surrounded  by  the 
two  German  armies.  The  French  were  amazed  and  dum- 
founded  by  the  rapid  and  orderly  movements  of  their 
enemies  among    the  hills  and    forest   lands   of   northern 
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France.     The  Germans  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every 
road  and  river  crossing  and  were  ready  with  their  pontoons. 
At  Beaumont  they  captured,  it  is  said,  23  field-pieces,  sev- 
eral wagon  trains  and  6,000  prisoners.      From  the  26th  to 
the  great  battle  at  Sedan  there  was  skirmishing  every  day. 
On  the  31st  obstinate  fighting  was  commenced  at  Bazeilles 
in  which,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  behaved  very  badly ;  the 
result  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  town.      Every  house 
was  demolished  and  many  non-combatants  lost  their  lives. 
On  the  I  St  of  September  the  great  battle  was  fought,  the 
armies  arranged  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  Sedan  in 
semicircles.     The  three  corps  of  the  Fourth  German  army 
and  the  two  Bavarian  corps  were  chiefly  engaged  on  the 
German  side,  the  French  corps  were  all  engaged,  but  the 
Germans  had  three  other  corps  with  which  to  complete  the 
circle.     The  cannonading  began  at  the  break  of  day  and 
soon  after  the  fire  of   infantry.     The  fighting  continued 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Emperor  ordered 
the  white  flag  to  be  raised  above  the  citadel,  and  sent  one 
of  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Reille,  with  a  letter  to  the  King. 
The  surrender  was  unconditional.     MacMahon,  when  he 
left  Chalons,  could  not  have  had  under  his  command  more 
than  150,000  men.     The  13th  corps  was  saved  which  left 
about  120.000.     Of  these,  it  is  said,  on  German  authority, 
that  83,000  were  made  prisoners,  including  4,000  officers. 
This  would  allow  10,000  killed,  25,000  wounded  and  2,000 
fugitives.      The  Germans   claim  that  they  captured    150 
siege  guns,  400  field  pieces,   70  mitrailleuses  and    10,000 
horses.     We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Germans  had  in  their 
two  armies  less  than  200,000  men  or  that  their  losses  were 
less  than  20,000  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  ist  Bavarian 
corps  was  detailed  to  ship  the  prisoners,  cannon   and  mi- 
trailleuses to  Germany,  and  the  seven  remaining  corps  ad- 
vanced upon    Paris.     Generals  Sheridan  and  Forsythe,  of 
the  United  States  army,  were  also  present  as  eye-witnesses 
of  the  great  battle  as  they  had  been  at  Gravelotte. 
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What  was  regarded  as  the  Army  of  Metz  consisted  of 
five  corps — the  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th  and  the  Imperial  Guards. 
Marshal  Bazaine  had  command  of  the  3d  corps  at  first,  but 
the  Emperor,  before  leaving  Metz,  made  him  commander- 
in-chief.  The  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth  and  12th 
German  corps  and  the  Royal  Guards  opposed  them  until 
they  were  surrounded  and  overcome. 

Reversing  the  order  of  a  former  review  let  us  notice  ver'^ 
briefly  what  was  done  north  and  east  of  the  Seine.  The 
14th  German  corps,  after  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg, 
moved  southward  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Fifth 
German  army.  The  ist,  2d,  3d,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  loth 
appear  to  have  been  present  during  the  siege  of  Metz  or 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Thionville,  on  the  north, 
was  bombarded  ;  35,000  shells  are  said  to  have  fallen  inside 
the  walls  or  around  the  forts  ;  it  surrendered  on  the  24th 
of  November  ;  its  armament  consisted  of  380  cannon,  its 
garrison,  1,500  men.  Pfalsbourg  on  the  east  surrendered, 
December  1 2th,  with  1 2,000  stand  of  arms,  65  cannon,  52  of- 
ficers and  1,800  men.  Verdun  on  the  west  surrendered, 
November  3d,  four  days  after  the  fall  of  Metz.  As  we 
have  said  Metz  surrendered,  October  28th,  with  173,000 
men.  The  3d,  9th  and  loth  corps  then  moved  southward 
into  the  interior  and  the  ist  and  8th  westward  on  diverging 
lines.  Besides  these  fortified  places  on  the  northeast,  others 
in  the  west  and  along  the  Belgian  line  were  besieged,  as 
Longwy,  Montmedy,  Mezieres,  Rocroy,  LaFere  and  Ham. 
Most  of  them  surrendered  only  when  starvation  compelled 
them.  Longwy  refused  to  capitulate  until  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary. About  the  middle  of  December  General  Bourbaki 
was  replaced  by  General  Faidherbe  and  the  First  German 
army,  commanded  by  Baron  Manteuffel,  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  French  Army  of  the  North.  On  the  27  of  No- 
vember the  battle  of  Amiens  was  fought  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  citadel  capitulated  with  a  loss  of   1 1 
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officers,  400  men  and  30  cannon.  On  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber the  battle  of  Querrieur  occurred  and  four  days  after- 
wards Peronne  was  surrounded.  At  this  time  General 
Manteuffel  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Fifth  Army  and 
General  Goeben  succeeded  him.  The  battle  of  Bapaume 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  the  French  were  again 
defeated.  Small  battles,  raids  and  skirmishes  occurred 
every  day  until  the  decisive  battle  of  St.  Quentin  on  the 
igth.  On  this  occasion  the  fighting  continued  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night.  The  French  infantry  fought 
bravely,  but  the  inexperience  of  their  artillery  cost  them 
another  defeat.  On  the  other  hand  the  skill  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  use  of  their  field  pieces,  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated.  General  Faidherbe,  it  is  said,  left  behind 
him  9,000  men  as  prisoners,  beside  3,000  wounded.  The 
19th  Prussian  regiment  is  likewise  reported  to  have  lost 
350  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans 
advanced  as  far  as  Rouen,  Dieppe  and  Douay.  Faidherbe 
had,  at  no  time,  more  than  60,000  raw  recruits  under  his 
command  whilst  General  von  Goeben  had  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  well-disciplined  soldiers. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  three  French  armies  in 
Paris  and  to  the  two  German  armies  around  the  city.  The 
latter  retained  their  respective  positions  and  were  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  French  without  assistance.  The 
I  ith  corps  accompanied  the  Third  Army  as  a  reserve ;  in 
like  manner  the  13th  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Army. 
The  former  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Buzenval  and  the 
latter  advanced  southward  with  the  ist  Bavarian  corps. 
After  the  occupation  of  Orleans  the  second  time  by  the 
Germans,  Prince  Frederick  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Beaugency  but  soon  returned  to  Orleans.  The  Second 
Army,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  of  the  ist  Bavarian  and 
the  3d,  9th,  loth  and  13th  corps.  The  greater  part  of 
these  faced  the  south  and  west.     General  Chanzy  com- 
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menced  a  new  organization,  consisting  of  the  i6th,  17th 
and  2 1  St.  They  occupied  Blois,  Vendome,  LeMans  and 
Alen9on.  The  battles  of  Troo  and  Souge,  which  occurred 
on  the  27th  of  December,  forced  the  French  to  abandon 
Vendome.  These  were  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  battles 
and  skirmishes  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Le 
Mans  on  the  1 2th  of  January.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  had  command  of  the  13th  corps,  occupied 
the  German  right  with  his  headquarters  at  Chartres,  In 
this  position  he  defended  Versailles  the  objective  point  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire.  The  extemporized  forces  under 
General  Chanzy  fought  with  great  courage  on  numerous 
occasions,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  numbers.  The 
deep,  snow  which  fell  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orleans  and 
Vendome  added  much  to  the  trials  of  the  campaign  and 
many  soldiers  on  both  sides  lost  their  lives  by  sickness  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January.  If  the  French  in 
their  three  corps  had  75,000  raw  recruits,  the  Germans  in 
their  five  corps  had  scarcely  less  than  150,000  well-disci- 
plined soldiers. 

We  pass  finally  to  the  segment  of  the  great  semi-circle 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  The  15th,  i8th 
and  20th  corps  and  afterwards  the  24th  became  the  French 
Army  of  the  East  and  the  command  of  it  was  given  to  Gen- 
eral Bourbaki.  His  intention  was  to  turn  the  left  wing  of 
the  Germans  and  to  break  their  communication  with  the 
Rhine.  Baron  Manteuffel  was,  however,  sent  with  the 
2d  and  7th  Prussian  corps  to  join  the  forces  of  General 
von  Werder,  and  to  take  command  of  all.  These  formed 
the  Army  of  the  South  or  Fifth  German  army.  On  the 
loth  of  January  the  Baron  reached  Chatillon  on  the  Saone 
and  for  a  few  days  made  it  his  headquarters.  He  had  on 
his  right  the  2d  corps,  in  the  center  the  7th  corps  and  on 
the  left  the  14th  corps.  The  several  divisions  of  the  14th 
had  already  been  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  and  now  it 
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must  be  renewed  with  equal  energy  and  with  superior 
forces.  In  the  meantime  the  left  engaged  the  French  on 
the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  of  January  at  Montbeliard,  Heri- 
court  and  around  Belfort  while  the  center  was  pressing  on 
in  the  direction  of  Besancon  and  the  right  towards  D6le. 
There  had  been  a  hard  fought  battle  on  the  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber at  Nuits,  not  far  from  Dole,  in  which  Prince  William 
and  General  Rentz  were  wounded,  but  the  Germans  had 
fallen  back  upon  Dijon.  One  month  later,  being  reinforced 
by  two  corps,  they  forced  the  French  to  cross  the  Doubs. 
On  the  22dof  January  the  2d  German  corps  occupied  Dole 
and  pressed  on  eastward  towards  Poligny.  The  7th  corps 
crossing  the  river  above  and  below  Besan9on  compelled 
the  French  to  abandon  this  fortified  place.  In  the  mean- 
time General  Garibaldi  made  a  successful  raid  upon  Dijon 
and  attacked  the  Germans  under  the  command  of  General 
Kettler.  In  this  unexpected  movement  the  Germans,  it 
is  said,  lost  100  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  500  were  made 
prisoners.  Garibaldi  has  been  much  praised  for  this  bold 
attack  in  the  rear,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  return  to 
Autun.  He  is  said  to  have  captured  the  only  eagle  taken 
from  the  Germans  in  the  campaign.  In  the  meantime  the 
2d  German  corps  was  pursuing  the  retreating  French  and 
giving  them  no  time  to  rally  their  forces.  Bourbaki  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  attempted  suicide  by  the 
use  of  his  revolver  and  the  report  reached  Paris  that  he 
was  dead.  General  Clinchant  took  command.  The  French 
were  now  in  full  retreat  all  along  the  line  through  snow 
and  mud  and  ice,  until  they  reached  Pontarlier.  Here  they 
made  an  effort  to  resist  the  Germans,  but  were  defeated  at 
Fresne  and  Chafois.  The  Swiss  boundary  line  was  before 
them  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  humiliation  of  a  sur- 
render they  crossed  it  ;  80,000,  it  is  said,  stacked  their  arms 
in  the  deep  snow  and  begged  for  protection  and  provisions. 
Their  wagon  trains  and  most  of  their  supplies  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Germans.  In  their  rapid  retreat  many  threw 
away  their  arms  ;  15,000  were  made  prisoners,  including 
two  generals,  28  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  and  large 
quantities  of  munitions  of  war.  In  fifteen  days  Manteuffel 
achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  each  side  there  were  not  less  than  125,000 
men  engaged. 

Belfort  and  the  military  operations  around  it  deserve  a 
much  more  extended  notice  than  it  is  possible  to  give. 
The  siege  was  commenced  November  3d  by  General 
Tresckow.  From  village  to  village  and  from  one  line  of 
entrenchments  to  another  he  advanced  his  forces  until  the 
Government  of  National  Defense  thought  it  not  necessary 
to  make  any  further  sacrifice  of  life.  The  town  contains 
8,000  inhabitants,  is  protected  by  a  citadel  and  five  or  six 
strong  forts.  At  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  the 
situation  of  Belfort  was  not  known  to  the  Government  of 
National  Defense,  and  hence  the  three  departments,  Cote 
d'Or,  Doubs  and  Jura,  were  not  included  in  the  armistice. 
Until  the  5th  of  February  the  Germans  had  not  taken  a 
single  fort,  though  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  people  lived  in  the  cellars  and  protected  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  On  the  12th  Count  Bismarck  informed 
M.  Picard,  M.  Favre  being  at  Bordeaux,  that  the  garrison 
of  Belfort  would  be  permitted  to  surrender  with  the  honors 
of  war.  Accordingly  Colonel  Denfert,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  with  music  and  the  red,  white  and  blue  in  front, 
marched  out  of  the  citadel  and  General  Tresckow,  the  next 
day,  occupied  it.  Thus  ended  the  fierce  conflict  of  1870 
and  1 87 1  between  France  and  Germany.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  information,  both  French  and  German, 
1,000,000  of  men  were  brought  into  the  field  on  each  side, 
156  battles  were  fought,  26  fortified  places  were  taken, 
375,000  Frenchmen  were  taken  to  Germany  and  not  less 
than  60,000  on  each  side  lost  their  lives — all  this  in  six 
months  and  a  half. 
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We  can  only  add  under  this  date  a  few  brief  items  re- 
lating specially  to  Paris.  The  mortality  of  the  city  is  still 
great.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  week 
ending  March  4th  was  3,500 — bronchitis,  424  ;  pneumonia, 
328;  typhoid  fever,  260;  diarrhoea,  190;  small-pox,  147, 
and  dysentery,  50.  The  greatest  number  reported  any 
week  was  4,671.  During  the -last  twenty-si?^  weeks,  begin- 
ning September  4th  and  ending  March  4th,  the  mortality 
was  71,662.  For  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  last  years 
it  was  22,933. 

An  order  appears  in  the  newspapers  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  horses  after  the  loth  inst.  Apparently  there 
is  now  an  abundance  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  in  the  city, 
but  the  poor  who  are  out  of  employment  are  still  depend- 
ent upon  the  soup  kitchens  for  their  daily  allowance. 

General  Vinoy  is  evidently  much  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  the  city.  He  discovers  a  growing  disregard  of 
authority.  M.  Thiers  urges  him  and  General  d'Aurelle 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Communards.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  for  the  Germans  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  great  citadel.  Fort  Valerien,  the  regular  army  and 
the  mobilized  guards,  as  it  has  placed  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  the  worst  elements  of  the  faubourgs.  The  French  gov- 
ernment at  this  time  is  weak  and  the  great  fort  is  of  no  use 
to  the  Germans.  They  would  not  dare  to  open  fire  upon 
the  city  in  case  of  an  insurrection.  The  200,000  Home 
Guards,  armed  or  unarmed,  are  a  dangerous  element,  and 
many  of  them  are  Communists  or  are  in  sympathy  with 
them.  The  Government  of  National  Defense  constantly 
affirmed  that  the  people  should  have  entire  freedom  to 
choose  their  representatives  to  an  Assembly,  but  the  Co7n- 
munards  were  not  willing  to  endorse  this  kind  of  republi- 
canism. They  were  stupid  enough  to  vote  for  Garibaldi 
and  others  who  were  not  statesmen  and  could  be  of  no  use 
to   them   in    parliament.      Their   representatives   were,   of 
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course,  allowed  to  speak  at  Bordeaux,  but  they  could  gain 
no  place  of  honor  or  of  influence,  and  they  now  feel  disap- 
pointed. They  expected  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  the 
Republic  ;  they  do  not  believe  in  M.  Thiers  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive ;  they  say  he  has  never  been  a  Republican  and 
will  betray  them  as  they  had  been  betrayed  in  former 
years. 

Last  Sunday  I  witnessed  what  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  insubordination — a  company  of  soldiers  hauling  by 
hand  a  half  dozen  new  cannon  through  Rue  St.  Honore  ; 
they  were  taking  them  to  the  top  of  Montmartre. 

Four  days  ago,  while  making  an  excursion  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  I  saw  a  large  but 
very  poor  dog  running  on  the  streets  of  La  Villette.  He 
had  escaped  the  butcher's  knife  because  he  appeared  to  be 
only  bones  and  hair.  The  boys  seeing  him  exclaimed,  Le 
chien  /  Le  chien  !  I  had  not  myself  seen  a  living  dog  or 
cat  in  two  months.  Passing  from  one  bastion  to  an- 
other along  the  walls,  and  seeing  no  sentinels  on  duty,  I 
mounted  to  the  top  of  them  and  walked  along  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  siege  guns  had  all  been  removed 
except  a  12-pounder  lying  upon  the  grass.  The  gun-car- 
riages had  also  all  disappeared.  To  further  satisfy  my> 
self  I  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  went  straight  for  the  houses  of  the  elephants  and 
giraffes  ;  they  were  empty.  These  monsters  of  creation 
had  really  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  6th  inst.  Count  Bismarck  set  out  for  Berlin  to 
arrange  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  and  General 
Fabrice  has  taken  his  place. 

The  weather  has  become  delightful  ;  the  trees  are 
covered  with  rich  foliage  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
branches . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BERLIN,    MAY    i6tH,    1 87 1. 

Excursion  to  Belgium  and  Prussia — Triumphal  Entry  of  the  Em- 
peror into  Berlin — The  Illuminations — Places  of  Interest 
Noted — The  Insurrection  in  Paris  by  the  Commune — Its 
Causes  given  in  Brief — The  Assassination  of  Generals 
Thomas     and     Lecomte. 

THE  railroad,  on  the  9th  of  March,  carried  me  north- 
ward from  Paris  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Oise 
in  full  view  of  the  village  and  castle  of  Ham.  In  this 
strong  fort  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  spent  six  years 
of  his  eventful  life,  meditating  upon  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Farther  on  the  train  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  bridges,  and  at  one  point  I  was 
obliged  to  balance  myself  on  trestle  work  with  my  hand 
trunks,  as  we  crossed  the  river.  At  Peronne  I  added 
another  sleepless  night  to  the  many  I  had  spent  in  Paris  and 
the  next  day  I  set  out  for  Douay,  a  walled  town  called  by 
Caesar  Duacum.  Here  I  found  a  comfortable  hotel  and 
an  excellent  table  d'hote  dinner.  Twenty  or  more  covers 
were  laid  for  as  many  guests.  Politics  and  the  disasters 
of  the  war  were  the  topics  of  conversation.  Wine  was 
freely  used  and  much  feeling  was  expressed.  One  of  the 
guests,  dilating  upon  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  Parisians, 
proposed  to  drink  the  health  of  the  American  who  had 
eaten  horse  meat  four  months  in  the  great  siege.  I  dare 
say  my  haggard  appearance  made  me  an  object  of  com- 
miseration.     I   retired  early  and  slept  ten  hours  without 
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waking,  which  enabled  me  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
life.  The  next  clay  I  hastened  on  to  Brussels  and  began 
to  recuperate  immediately.  The  Belgian  capital  is  Paris 
in  miniature.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  art 
galleries  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  The  old  palace 
contains  many  valuable  paintings,  but  the  works  of  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  and  Van  Dyke  claim  the  first  place,  and  are 
quite  numerous.  The  Belgians  do  well  to  appreciate 
home  talent  when  they  can  claim  such  masters  in  art.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  open  to  all,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. King  Leopold  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  though  they  speak  the  French  language,  know 
much  better  how  to  govern  themselves  and  their  country 
than  their  ambitious  neighbors,  the  French. 

Who  would  not  see  the  quaint  old  city  of  Antwerp 
when  he  is  only  one  hour  distant  on  the  railroad,  and  see 
the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  in  the  great  cathedral,  the 
elevation  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  and  the  Decensus  ? 
The  latter  is  indeed  a  marvelous  piece  of  art,  never  to  be 
excelled.  And  who  would  not  ascend  the  tower  to  see  the 
mammoth  chime  of  bells  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment and  then  look  out  upon  the  shipping  in  the  bay  and 
the  picturesque  town  ?  Antwerp  still  presents  evidences 
of  former  greatness. 

The  battlefield  of  Waterloo  is  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
railroad  southeast  of  Brussels,  and  my  valet  de  place,  who 
resides  on  the  grounds,  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
the  positions  of  the  contending  forces.  A  well  macad- 
amized road  passed  through  the  center  of  both  armies  as 
they  stood  on  the  right  and  left  of  it.  The  English,  under 
Wellington,  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  they  could 
wait  upon  Blucher.  The  French,  under  the  great  Napoleon, 
could  not  delay,  and  they  were  obliged  to  advance  upon 
lower  ground,  and  were  defeated.  From  the  top  of  the 
great  mound  upon  which   stands  the   British  lion  twelve 
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feet  long-  in  bronze,  one  has  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
plain.  I,  however,  took  time  to  walk  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  a  full  mile  and  a  half ;  and  although  fifty-five 
years  have  passed  around  since  the  great  struggle  I  picked 
up  on  the  way  two  round  lead  bullets,  which  have  been 
turned  over  and  over  again  by  the  plow  of  the  Belgian 
farmer. 

By  the  way  of  Nemur,  Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  I 
reached  Cologne,  an  old  city  called  by  the  Romans  Colo- 
nia.  It  is  built  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Rhine.  So 
much  is  said  of  this  river  in  history  and  song  and  of  the 
city  itself,  that  I  confess  I  was  disappointed  in  both.  The 
former  was  apparently  full  of  mud  and  the  latter  of  filth. 
Colridge  has  celebrated  them  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Ye  Nymphs,  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known,  ^ 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ; 
But  tell  me,  Nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?" 

The  great  cathedral  which  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Ursula,  in  which  the  bones  of  11,000 
virgins  are  kept  on  exhibition,  are  the  only  objects  which 
need  detain  the  tourist.  The  foundations  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  laid  in  1 248. 

The  distance  from  this  point  on  the  Rhine  to  Berlin, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  train,  prevented  me  from  witness- 
ing the  most  interesting  part  of  the  triumphal  entry. 
The  Emperor  William  I.,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Baron  von  Moltke  were  the 
lions  of  the  occasion.  Four  salonwagen  had  been  provided 
for  them  and  their  staff  officers  in  France.  The  regiments 
that  were  to  take  part  in  the  demonstrations  were  carefully 
selected  and  sent  forward.  Those  which  had  suffered 
most  in  the  great  battles  were  honored. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March  the  Emperor 
set  out  from   Versailles    to   attend  a   final   review  of  the 
troops  at  Villiers  on  the  east  of  Paris ;  in  the  evening,  at 
8  o'clock,  he  reached  Ferrieres  where  General  Fabrice  and 
M.  Favre  were  to  have  a  conference.     At  this  meeting 
twenty  additional  articles  were  agreed  upon,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  evacuation  of  French  territory,  to  the  payment  of 
the  five  milliards  and  to  the  rations  for  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation.     M.  Favre  agreed  to  rations  for  500,000  soldiers 
until  the  payment  of  the  first  half  milliard ;  the  rations 
are  then  to  be  reduced  as  every  half  milliard  is  paid  until 
the  first  two  milliards,  when  the  army  of  occupation  is  to 
be  reduced  to  50,000  men.      On  the  13th  the  Emperor  left 
the    chateau  of  Baron    Rothchild  and    advanced    quietly 
through    France   by  the  way   of  Meaux,   Chalons.  Bar-le- 
Duc,  Nancy,  Metz  and  Forbach.     The  roads  on  each  side 
were   well   guarded  by  German   cavalry  and   no   accident 
occurred.     At  Sarrebruck  the  demonstrations   began  and 
on   the   evening  of  the    i6th   the    Imperial   train  reached 
Weimer  by  the  way  of  Mainz  and  Frankfort.      Here  the 
Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  Charles  and 
Prince  Adalbert   were  welcomed   by  the   Grand  Duchess, 
amid  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and 
the  cheers  of  the   multitude.      It  was  arranged  to  advance 
by  the  way  of  Magdeburg  and  Potsdam  and  to  enter  Ber- 
lin at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i  7th,  but  the   dem- 
onstrations at  the  several   stopping   places  were  so  impos- 
ing that  the  train  was  delayed,  though  drawn  by  two  loco- 
motives.      Decorations,    especially   at   Potsdam,  were  im- 
mense, as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  following,  as  I 
did  immediately  in  the  rear. 

The  railroad  station  in  Berlin  was  also  gorgeously  deco- 
rated with  bunting  of  all  colors  recognized  in  the  German 
states,  banners,  fiags  and  streamers,  and  shields  with  the 
words  Paris,  Metz,  Sedan  and  Strasbourg  embossed  upon 
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them.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed 
were  covered  with  arches  of  evergreens,  music  stands, 
stands  for  the  Ehre7ijzingfraMen,  and  the  multitudes  on 
either  side.  It  was  nearly  5  o'clock  when  the  Imperial 
train  reached  the  station  and  the  firing  of  salutes,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  the  cheering  of  the  multitudes  began. 
The  Empress-Queen  Augusta,  the  Crown  Princess  Vic- 
toria, the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  and  the  other  princesses 
of  the  household,  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Empe- 
ror as  he  stepped  upon  the  platform.  Then  followed 
congratulations  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  other  princes,  Charles,  Alexander  and 
George,  the  Chancellor,  the  Minister  of  State,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  the  Governor  of  the  city,  and  many  others 
representing  the  Prussian  and  municipal  governments  as 
well  as  officers  of  the  army. 

The  Chief  of  Police  on  horseback  led  the  column.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  followed  in  a  plain  open  carriage 
drawn  by  two  black  horses  ;  next  came  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Prince  Charles  and  their  wives  in  a  four-horse  equip- 
age ;  then  followed  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal 
family  in  five  coaches,  each  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses  ; 
afterwards  General  Von  Moltke  and  his  staff,  and  finally 
the  white-haired  field  marshal  Count  von  Wrangel  on 
horseback.  Leaving  the  Potsdamer  Platz,  the  procession 
passed  along  Link  Strasse,  Koeniggratzer  Strasse  and 
through  the  Brandenburger  Thor ;  then  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  Unter  den  Linden,  a  full  mile  to  the  Palace. 
Congratulations  followed  and  a  long  procession  of  citizens 
with  bands  of  music.  The  lamps  were  soon  ablaze,  and 
every  window  in  the  city  was  illuminated.  Millions  of  gas 
jets  represented  favorite  mottoes  in  German  characters 
beside  the  names  of  captured  cities  as  Strasbourg,  Metz, 
Orleans  and  Paris,  and  the  words  Gravelotte  and  Sedan. 
Several  times  the  Emperor  and  Empress  appeared  upon 
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the  veranda  amid  deafening  cheers  of  the  multitude. 
The  illuminations  continued  to  a  late  hour  when  the  people 
retired  to  rest,  hoarse  with  shouting,  but  well  pleased  that 
their  much  loved  King  had  returned,  hale  and  victorious. 
Five  days  later,  March  2 2d,  the  Emperor  completed 
another  year  of  his  eventful  life.  It  was  his  74th  birthday 
occasion — a  day  of  congratulations  and  rejoicing.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  German  states  came  to  honor  him. 
Kings,  princes,  dukes  and  grand  dukes,  high  state  officials 
and  officers  of  the  army,  and  many  others  less  known 
were  admitted  into  his  presence.  At  10  o'clock  the 
equipages  began  to  arrive  at  the  palace  and  they  continued 
to  come  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the 
illuminations  were  repeated,  and,  if  possible,  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  net  work  of  gas  tubing  on  the  fronts  of  the 
public  buildings  will  be  retained  for  a  grand  military  dis- 
play when  a  larger  body  of  soldiers  shall  be  welcomed  back 
from  duty  in  France. 

The  hand  of  nature  has  done  very  little  for  Berlin. 
Art  alone  has  made  the  city  what  it  is.  It  is  built  upon  a 
sandy  plain  which  has  scarcely  sufficient  fall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  drainage.  A  sluggish  stream  called  the  Spree 
flows  through  the  side  of  it,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
wood  and  coal  are  floated  in  barges.  As  a  result  typhoid 
fever  and  other  zymotic  diseases  prevail  in  Berlin  a  por- 
tion of  every  year.  The  principal  streets  and  avenues 
run  at  right  angles  to  each  other  which  give  to  the  city,  as 
compared  with  Paris  and  Brussels  a  stiff  and  monotonous 
appearance.  The  Unter  den  Linden  upon  which  the 
royal  palace,  the  university,  the  museum  and  other  public 
buildings  front,  relieves  the  monotony  very  much.  It 
is  probably  the  broadest  boulevard  or  avenue  to  be  seen 
anywhere  ;  unlike  those  in  Paris,  the  center  of  it  is  used 
as  a  garden  or  park.  Nevertheless  the  city  contains  many 
attractions.     The  public   buildings  are  generally  made  of 
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brick.  The  Royal  Palace  is  a  large,  plain  and  solid  struc- 
ture. The  university  buildings  are  likewise  very  plain  and 
substantial.  The  museum  is  distinguished  for  its  valuable 
collections,  especially  antiquities.  In  front  of  these  are 
two  pieces  of  art  worthy  of  special  notice — the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  largest  basin  in  the 
world.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  cut  out  of  red  granite 
rock  and  beautitully  polished.  The  public  libraries  are 
among  the  best  in  Europe  ;  the  theatres  and  opera  houses 
are  much  admired  ;  the  churches  are  plain. 

Two  months  in  Berlin,  the  center  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary and  political  power  in  Europe,  have  made  impressions 
which  are  likely  to  remain.  The  Prussians,  so  much  talked 
about  in  France,  are  indeed  a  remarkable  people.  I  have 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  see  them  in  their  own  country, 
and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances — in  promiscuous 
crowds  in  the  street  where  they  are  least  of  all  under  re- 
straint— in  parliament  where  the  educated  of  the  nation  are 
assembled — in  their  churches,  theatres,  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, work-shops,  markets,  restaurants,  reading  rooms,  beer 
gardens,  hospitals,  and  in  their  homes.  Compared  with 
other  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  they  are  a  quiet,  patient 
and  unobtrusive  people.  In  the  uncultivated  masses  who 
remain  at  home  these  qualities  often  appear  in  excess 
which  suggest  a  degree  of  stolidity  or  indifference  not 
recognized  in  other  nations.  Apparently  they  do  not 
care  to  become  acquainted  with  strangers,  and  yet  they 
are  easily  approached.  In  the  uneducated  French  op- 
posite mental  characteristics  are  equally  prominent.  Their 
loquacious  character  and  excitable  temper  are  recognized 
by  every  observer.  Education  no  doubt  modifies  these 
opposite  traits,  but  they  are  often  prominent  even  in  the 
well-trained  classes.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  German  is 
latent,  and  can  only  be  aroused  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence ;  in  the  Frenchman,  it  is  on  the  surface,  ready 
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to  manifest  itself  at  any  moment.  How  these  opposite 
temperaments  originated  need  not  concern  us.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  sarcasm  which 
each  very  frequently  employs  against  the  other  and  they 
may  possibly  be  the  ground  work  of  the  antipathy  which 
has  so  long  existed.  Notwithstanding  these  opposite  in- 
herent characteristics  the  two  nations  have  many  traits  in 
common  which  have  given  them  prominence  in  the  world  ; 
they  are  equally  industrious,  brave  and  patriotic.  If  at 
any  time  they  have  appeared  aggressive  and  cruel  in  war, 
they  are  still  foremost  in  science  and  art. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  or  Reichstag  was  opened  on 
the  2 1  St  of  March  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Dr.  Simp- 
son, whose  name  indicates  an  English  ancestry,  was  chosen 
or  appointed  President.  He  is  a  tall  portly  man  of  rare 
parliamentary  ability.  On  this  occasion  Count  Bismarck 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Prince.  The  hall  is  rectan- 
gular and  plain  with  galleries  at  each  end,  the  whole  being 
lighted  from  the  roof.  Opposite  the  President's  stand  is 
a  series  of  lobbies  which  the  Prince  occupies  and  a  balus- 
trade upon  which  he  stands  when  he  addresses  the  cham- 
ber. At  no  time  does  he  appear  more  like  a  prince  among 
men  than  on  these  occasions  which  are  now  quite  frequent. 
His  speeches  are  generally  brief  and  pertinent,  and  as  a 
result  are  listened  to  with  profound  respect.  About  400 
seats  are  provided  for  the  representatives  of  the  numerous 
German  states. 

Another  place  of  interest  to  me  has  been  the  Zeughaus. 
It  contains  at  present  the  trophies  of  the  late  war,  includ- 
ing 500  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  can  be  of  no  use  to 
the  Germans  except  in  the  construction  of  monuments  in 
honor  of  their  heroes.  I  counted  also  76  mitrailleuses 
which  are  of  still  less  value.  General  von  Moltke's  sys- 
tem of  warfare  does  not  embrace  such  cumbersome  pieces 
of  machinery.     What  will  be  done  with  the  thousands  of 
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siege  guns  and  light  artillery  captured  in  France  no  one 
can  tell,  but  for  the  present  they  are  distributed  among  the 
numerous  arsenals  and  armories  of  the  Empire. 

In  this  connection  the  armory  on  the  Unterden  Linden 
may  be  noticed.  It  is  a  beautiful  building  and  contains 
many  curious  implements  of  war  which  were  used  in  the 
early  centuries  of  German  history,  such  as  slings,  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  shields,  swords,  spurs,  caseques,  saddles  and 
coats  of  mail  of  many  kinds  ;  also  many  curious  specimens 
of  fire  arms  invented  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  as 
well  as  thousands  of  muskets  of  more  recent  manufacture. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  fine  arts  have  here 
many  opportunities  for  improvement,  especially  in  music. 
No  people  have  a  greater  love  for  this  delightful  accom- 
plishment than  the  Prussians,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  opera  of  Berlin  has  no  equal  anywhere. 

But  the  branches  of  study  in  which  I  am  most  interested 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  great  university.  This 
world  renowned  institution  employs,  as  professors,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  scholarly  men  in  Germany.  About 
two  thousand  students  are  constantly  in  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  in  theology,  law,  philosophy,  medicine  and  col- 
lateral branches.  The  department  of  medicine  opens  up 
a  large  field  for  original  investigation  and  many  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  engage  in  laboratory  and 
hospital  work. 

Berlin  has  also  its  sources  of  demoralization  which  the 
tourist  can  easily  afford  to  escape.  The  Orphum  is  a  ball 
room  in  which  the  lower  classes  dance  and  the  upper  classes 
are  spectators  ?  The  Wezsbier  saloon  is  generally  an 
under  ground  place  in  which  the  demoralization  progresses 
very  rapidly.  The  Bierga^'ten  is  a  place  where  apparently 
every  one  goes  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing has  a  swelled  head.  In  the  winter  season  the  beer  is 
served  in  large  halls  ornamented  with  evergreens.    Several 
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thousand  quests  are  often  seated  at  once.  The  irarden  or 
hall  is  considered  a  success  when  the  music  is  applauded 
and  the  beer  is  praised. 

But  there  is  an  institution  in  Berlin  which  I  can  heartily 
commend  to  all  resident-tourists  who  wish  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  their  visit  without  violating  the  law  of  their 
conscience.  It  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  until 
10  o'clock  at  niofht.  I  refer  to  the  Condiiorei  of  which 
there  are  several  fronting  on  the  Unter  den  Linden.  It 
is  usually  a  well  lighted  hall  in  which  one  can  obtain  a  cup 
of  coffee,  fruits  and  cakes  and  the  use  of  the  daily  news- 
papers on  file  for  a  few  pennies.  The  telegrams  come 
every  day  from  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  as  well  as  longer 
articles  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  all  of  which 
the  tourist  has  an  opportunity  to  read  while  he  enjoys  the 
rest  of  an  hour. 

.  The  tourist  will  not  think  of  leaving  the  city  without 
seeing  the  Thiergarten  and  Charlottenburg,  but  he  may  be 
tempted  to  omit  an  excursion  to  Potsdam  which  he  cannot 
afford  to  do.  Here,  within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  are  to 
be  seen  five  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Prussia — the  New 
Palace,  the  Royal  Palace,  Sans  Souci,  the  Marble  Palace 
and  Babelsburg,  the  Sarcophagus  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  old  wind-mill. 

The  Emperor  and  his  family  are  at  this  moment  very 
popular  ;  they  are  all  immediately  recognized  by  the  people. 
They  have  no  need  for  armed  grenadiers  on  each  side  of 
their  coaches  as  they  take  their  afternoon  drives.  Yester- 
day the  Emperor,  recognized  by  every  one,  drove  close  by 
me  in  an  open  carriage  ;  his  footman  and  driver  alone  ac- 
companied him.  They  all  attend  church  regularly  Sunday 
forenoon  where  they  are  seen  by  the  crowds  and  the  theatre 
in  the  evening. 
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The  Commune  Insurrection. 

I  am  now  preparing  to  return  to  Paris.  The  Commune  Insurrec- 
tion has  detained  me  a  full  month.  Who  could  have  predicted 
what  we  now  read  in  the  newspapers  ?  The  latest  rumors  are 
indeed  frightful.  Before  I  left  the  city  fears  were  entertained  by 
the  members  of  the  Government,  though  not  publicly  expressed, 
that  the  Commmiards  might  give  the  municipal  authorities  trouble, 
but  no  one  supposed  that  they  would  be  able  to  drag  200,000  loyal 
National  Guards  into  rebellion  with  themselves.  Louis  Bonaparte 
made  an  apology  for  his  Coup  d'Etat  when,  as  President  of  the 
Second  Republic,  he  declared  he  could  not  govern  the  people,  but 
the  Comtnunards  are  not  willing  that  the  people  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  govern  themselves.  They  are  not  willing  that  650 
representatives,  honestly  elected,  should  decide  what  is  best  for 
France. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  I  propose  to  give,  in  brief, 
the  main  facts  which  preceded  and  led  up  to  the  assassination  of 
Generals  Thomas  and  Lecomte.  M.  Favre  and  General  Valdan, 
when  they  went  out  to  Versailles  to  confer  with  Count  Bismarck 
and  General  von  Moltke,  had  to  face  two  subjects  very  important  to 
Paris.  These  were  the  disarming  of  the  National  Guards  and  the 
entry  of  the  Germans.  Both  were  insisted  upon  ;  but  M.  Favre 
said  we  cannot  agree  to  either  ;  if  we  do  we  will  have  an  insurrec- 
tion before  a  week  passes.  We  will  have  no  elections  and  no  As- 
sembly. You  will  have  what  is  left  of  Paris  and  the  war  will  go 
on.  The  Count  and  General  von  Moltke  still  insisted  upon  dis- 
arming the  Guards,  but  M.  Favre  replied  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  do  it  ;  you  come  and  disarm  them.  This  is  indeed  what  the 
Guards  had  been  wishing  for  during  the  entire  siege.  On  the  27th 
of  January  M.  Favre  gave  notice  that  an  armistice  was  not  yet 
signed,  but  it  would  be  in  a  few  hours — that  the  National  Guards 
would  retain  their  arms,  and  that  the  Germans  would  not  enter 
Paris.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  Count  Bismarck  compelled 
him  to  agree  to  Art.  4  :  "  The  German  army  will  not  enter  Paris 
during  the  continuance  of  the  armistice^  The  last  clause  created 
considerable  discussion  ;  and  many  of  the  Guards  said  the  Ger- 
mans shall  never  enter  Paris.  The  elections  were  held.  The  As- 
sembly convened  and  the  deputies  elected  M.  Thiers,  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Republic;  but  they  did  not  encourage  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  Garibaldi,  Victor  Hugo  or  Rochefort.       These 
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things   displeased    the    Covimunards   and    they\  replied,    M.    Thiers 
will  betray  us  ;  he  has  never  been  a  republican. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  articles  of  agreement  by  Count  Bismarck 
and  the  Commission,  M.  Favre,  reinforced  by  M.  Thiers,  hoped  to 
be  able  to  induce  the  Germans  to  abandon  their  determination  to 
enter  Paris,  but  in  this  he  failed.  He  entreated  the  Count  not  to 
irritate  or  provoke  the  Guards,  but  the  latter  replied  that  he  could 
not  obtain  the  consent  of  General  von  Moltke  and  fixed  the  hour 
for  the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  In  the  meantime  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  revolution  of  1848  came,  February  24th,  and  the 
demonstrations  continued  four  days.  On  this  occasion  a  large 
number  of  battalions  obtained  permission  to  visit  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille without  arms.  The  beautiful  column  of  July  was  accordingly 
decorated,  but  there  was  scarcely  anything  in  the  display  which  was 
not  in  harmony  with  republican  sentiment.  Brief  speeches  were 
made  before  some  of  the  battalions  by  orators  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  after  filing  in  front  of  the  column  and  around  it,  the  bat- 
talions returned  to  their  quarters  and  others  went  through  the  same 
evolutions.  On  the  26th  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place. 
While  a  large  number  of  battalions  were  marching  in  front  of  the 
column  an  individual  was  observed  in  the  crowd  of  perhaps  20,000 
persons  with  pencil  in  hand  taking  the  numbers  of  battalions,  and 
immediately  he  was  seized.  The  crowd  searched  him  and  besides 
finding  a  revolver  in  his  pocket  learned  that  he  belonged  to  the 
police.  Efforts  were  made  to  take  him  to  the  prefecture  but  the 
crowd  pushed  him  towards  the  river,  crying  A  Veau !  d  Veau ! 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  pitched  him  into  the  Seine.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  battalions  which  had  control  of  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  manufactured  during  the  siege,  took  about  200  pieces 
to  the  top  of  Montmartre  and  declared  the  Germans  should  never 
have  them.  Four  mitrailleuses  belonging  to  the  215th  battalion 
were  taken  on  the  night  of  the  28th  to  St.  Pierre  on  the  same 
heights.  Barricades  were  also  constructed  at  numerous  points,  but 
no  one  could  tell  by  whose  authority  or  for  what  purpose.  The 
entry  of  the  Germans  took  place  as  described  without  serious  dis- 
turbance. Two  things  contributed  chiefly  to  the  prevention  of  a 
scene  of  carnage  on  this  occasion.  The  first  was  the  action  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guards  themselves.  On  the 
28th  they  agreed  not  to  make  any  resistance.  General  Vinoy  and 
General  Thomas  would  have  failed  without  the  timely  action  of 
this  committee,  so  general  was  the  dissatisfaction.  The  second  was 
the   prudence  of  General    Kemecke  in  not   attempting  to  visit  the 
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Hotel  des  Invalides.  Had  an  effort  been  made  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  General ,  von  Moltke,  the  visit  would  certainly  have 
given  rise  to  a  collision.  The  fact  that  no  blood  was  shed  on  this 
occasion  does  not  prove  that  the  people  were  not  greatly  irritated  ; 
indeed  many  of  the  Guards  were  exasperated  and  made  threats. 
General  Thomas  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Montagut,  were 
obliged  to  resign.  General  Vinoy  also  become  as  unpopular  as  his 
predecessor,  General  Trochu.  General  d'Aurelle  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Guards,  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
reached  Paris.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  city  ;  had  never  been  a 
republican,  and  soon  become  unpopular.  His  appointment  was  a 
mistake.     Only  twenty  battalions  came  to  congratulate  him. 

This  was  a  transition  period  for  Paris  and  the  need  of  a  strong  gov- 
ernment was  felt  by  every  one  ;  the  Assembly  did  not  appear  to  ap- 
preciate the  situation.  Had  the  deputies  adjourned  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  meet  in  Paris,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  a  rebellion.  But  they  began 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Decapitalisation  de  Paris  as  the  Commun- 
ards called  it,  and  this  was  interpreted  as  a  certain  indication  of  a 
fusion  with  the  Bourbons.  The  Government  of  National  Defense  had 
no  longer  an  existence,  and  the  Government  of  the  Assembly  was 
divided.  The  Chief  Executive  was  in  Bordeaux  with  the  Assembly, 
and  the  ministers  were  in  Paris.  M.  Favre  urged  the  President  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  bring  the  Assembly  with  him,  but 
a  large  number  of  the  Bourbons  and  Imperialists,  preferred  to  meet 
somewhere  distant  from  Paris.  The  President  made  a  strong  speech 
of  two  hours  length  in  favor  of  Versailles  as  a  compromise.  His 
effort  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  oratory  and  persuasiveness 
and  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Once  more  he  carried  the  Assembly 
with  him.  The  Germans  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  the 
theatre  of  the  chateau  was  fitted  up  for  the  Assembly  on  the  20th. 
On  the  14th  the  President  met  M.  Favre  at  Versailles,  where  he 
hastened  after  the  adjournment  to  confer  with  his  colleagues  in 
office  and  generals  in  command. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Paris  was  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  every  day,  though  the  worst  phases  of  it 
were  not  presented  to  the  people.  The  occupation  of  a  part  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans  and  the  preparation  for  it  produced  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction,  a  suspicion,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  military  leaders  which  the  bombardment  had  failed  to 
produce.  Generals  Vinoy  and  Thomas  were  required  to  enforce 
the  orders   of  General  Von   Moltke  and   Count  Bismarck.     They 
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succeeded  in  preventing  a  collision,  with  the  aid  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, but  a  general  demoralization  followed,  and  they  lost  control 
of  the  guards.  The  Central  Committee  took  their  place.  General 
Thomas  was  obliged  to  resign  though  he  had  been  a  Republican  all 
his  life  and  a  proscript  under  the  Empire.  General  d'Aurelle  was 
sent  to  restore  confidence  but  he  failed  in  his  mission.  The  lines 
which  had  thus  far  separated  the  loyal  battalions  from  the  battal- 
ions of  the  clubs,  disappeared.  With  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
battalions  they  all  fraternized.  During  the  siege  about  sixty  bat- 
talions were  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Commun- 
ism. They  made  loud  professions  of  loyalty  but  they  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  execute  any  order  of  the  government.  They  took 
possession  of  the  cannon  under  the  pretext  of  saving  them  from 
the  Germans,  and  finally  took  possession  of  the  city. 

After  the  elections  in  February  the  guards  had  time  to  discuss 
other  subjects,  and  among  these  were  the  questions  of  receiving 
their  semi-monthly  pay  and  of  disbanding.  Naturally  enough  those 
who  had  other  occupations  desired  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
those  who  had  no  regular  employment  preferred  to  retain  them  and 
to  receive  their  franc  and  a  half  a  day.  According  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  the  guards  were  to  retain  their  organization  and  their 
arms,  but  this  was  of  course  only  to  continue  a  short  time.  They 
were  to  be  disbanded  as  soon  as  possible.  Some,  however,  said  they 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  Re- 
public was  in  danger.  As  there  was  nothing  definite  on  these  sub- 
jects given  out  many  battalions  became  restless  and  appointed  com- 
mittees to  make  inquiry.  In  this  way  numerous  committees  came 
into  existence  and  secret  meetings  were  held.  The  bolder  and  more 
reckless  men  of  the  battalions  had  opportunities  to  confer.  A 
meeting  of  the  provisional  committees,  so  called,  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  February  in  Waux  Hall,  which  gave  the  chief  agitators  an 
opportunity  to  make  speeches  and  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  On  the  24th  another  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  at 
which  the  Comity  Central,  or  Central  Committee,  seems  to  have  taken 
shape  though  the  names  of  the  members  were  not  given  to  the 
public.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  oppose  with  arms  the 
entry  of  the  Germans,  though  it  is  said  a  large  minority  voted 
against  the  resolution.  Another  resolution  was  passed  with  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice,  to  resist  every  attempt  to  disarm  the  guards. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  quiet  demonstration  at  the  column 
of  July  in  commemoration  of  the  Republic  of  1848.  The  next  few 
days  many  other  committees  came  to  join  the   Central   Committee 
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and  among  these  was  the  Comite  Federal ;  and  on  the  28th  it  was 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  Germans.  This  movement 
was  due  to  the  united  efforts  of  a  few  influential  men  among  them 
who  placarded  a  protest  against  a  collision,  the  forts  north  of  the 
Seine  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  the  Poste  des 
Gobelins  was  broken  open  and  a  large  quantity  of  cartridges  were 
taken.  Ernest  Picard,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion the  next  day  calling  attention  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
such  violations  of  law  ;  that  the  Germans  had  retired  and  were  pre- 
paring to  evacuate  the  forts,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse for  acts  of  insubordination.  The  Communards  however  con- 
tinued their  agitation  and  meetings  at  night.  On  the  3d  of  March 
a  definite  union  of  all  the  committees  was  agreed  upon,  under  the 
name  of  the  Federation  Republicaine  of  the  National  Guards.  They 
claimed  to  have  in  this  union  220  battalions  or  220,000  men.  The 
tenth  article  of  their  declaration  of  principles  placed  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  guards  themselves.  Another  point  which  they  made 
prominent  is  the  right  to  elect  their  own  officers  including  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. All  this  of  course  implied  revolution  and  a  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  of  the  National  Assembly.  On  the  5th 
General  d'Aurelle  issued  a  very  carefully  worded  general  order  rec- 
ognizing the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  but  it  had  no  republicanism 
in  it  as  the  Communards  claimed,  and  therefore  it  displeased  them, 
though  the  General  informed  their  leaders  that  he  favored  the  Re- 
public. The  next  evening  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Jules  Favre,  at  which  MM.  Picard,  Pouyer-Quertier,  Gen- 
erals Vinoy  and  d'Aurelle  and  M.  Chopin,  Prefect  of  Police  ad  in- 
interim,  were  present.  The  situation  of  affairs  was  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  made  apparent  that  the  Communards  had  a  word  of  order 
and  a  word  of  rallying  of  their  own.  On  the  same  day  General 
d'Aurelle  and  the  mayors  of  the  wards  held  a  meeting  at  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  at  which  the  General  proposed  that  a  place 
should  be  selected  for  all  the  cannon  in  the  city  and  that  the  bat- 
talions in  turn  should  guard  them.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
mayors  but  the  Communards  were  not  willing  to  agree  to  it.  On  the 
loth  it  was  known  definitely  that  the  Assembly  would  not  hold  its 
meetings  in  Paris,  and  this  again  was  made  the  pretext  for  holding 
the  cannon  on  Montmartre  and  Chaumont.  In  the  meantime  three 
military  courts  convened  for  the  purpose  of  trying  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
October  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Pillot,  Vermorel,  Vesinier,  and  Le- 
frangais  had  been  acquitted,  but   there   were  thirteen  others  to  be 
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tried.  Of  these  Blanqui,  Flourens,  Levrault  and  Cyrille  were  con- 
demned to  death.  G'oupil  was  sentenced  to  two  year's  imprison- 
ment and  Jules  Valles  to  six  months.  Ranvier,  Joly,  Eudes,  Senart, 
Jaclard,  Regere  and  Bailer  were  acquitted.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Vinoy  suppressed  six  communistic  journals.  Finally  General 
Valentin  was  appointed  Prefect  of  Police,  which  was  doubtless  a 
mistake.  He  had  been  a  colonel  of  the  gendarmes  of  Paris  under 
the  Empire,  and  although  an  excellent  officer  he  was  not  the  proper 
person  at  this  time.  Paris  had  become  republican,  and  had  sent  too 
many  radical  deputies  to  Bordeaux.  Seventeen  of  these,  Peyrat, 
Elmond  Adam,  Edgar  Quinet,  Schoelcher,  Longlois,  Henri  Brisson, 
Greppo,  Tolain,  Gambon,  Loekroy,  Jean  Brunet,  Floquet,  Tirard, 
Clemenceau,  Martin,  Bernard,  Farcy  and  Louis  Blanc  addressed  a 
complimentary  communication  on  their  return  to  their  constituents, 
in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  opposed  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Paris.  They  did  not,  however,  state  in  plain 
terms,  as  they  might  have  done,  that  they  disapproved  of  thirty  or 
forty  battalions  seizing  the  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  of  the  city  and 
holding  them  in  violation  of  orders.  Under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral d'Aurelle  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  to 
take,  by  surprise,  the  cannon,  about  sixty  pieces,  on  Place  des  Vosges 
not  far  from  the  Bastile,  but  this  failed.  The  Communards  in  charge 
of  them  replied  that  they  could  only  be  obtained  by  force.  The 
detachment  had  no  order  to  fire  upon  the  insurgents  and  therefore 
returned  to  their  quarters.  The  next  day  the  Central  Committee 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  removed  to  Chaumont  where  they  were  put 
in  position. 

At  this  time  the  members  of  the  Government  and  generals  in 
command  of  the  guards  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  in- 
dulged the  Communards  as  long  as  it  was  proper.  Accordingly  on 
the  17th  M.  Thiers,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
ministers  associated  with  him,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  in  which  the  insurgents  of  the  31st  of  October 
are  represented  as  having  possession  of  the  cannon  of  the  munici- 
pality and  now  threaten  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  city.  All 
citizens  having  good  intentions  are  urged  to  separate  themselves 
from  those  having  bad  intentions  ;  notice  is  given  that  all  persons 
disobeying  the  orders  of  those  placed  in  command  by  the  National 
Assembly  will  be  punished  without  delay.  General  d'Aurelle  fol- 
lowed the  same  day  with  an  order  in  which  he  states  that  the 
object  of  the  Government  is  to  establish  the  Republic,  to  repress 
disturbances  and  to  place  the  cannon  which  have  been  taken  to 
32 
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Montmartre,  Claumont  and  Belleville,  in  the  arsenals  where  they 
belong.  It  was  considered  best  to  move  quietly,  and  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  about  3,000  picked  men,  whose  loyalty  was 
not  suspected — troops  of  the  line,  national  guards  and  gendarmes 
— surrounded  Montmartre.  Generals  Vinoy,  Lecomte,  Susbielle  and 
others  were  in  command.  Only  a  small  number  knew  what  was  to 
be  attempted.  The  troops  of  the  Government  were  expected  to 
take  the  insurgents  by  surprise.  General  Lecomte  first  came  upon 
the  pickets  on  Rue  Miiller  and  at  6  'olock  one  of  his  men  was 
severely  wounded.  Soon  after  the  gendarmes  fired  upon  a  platoon 
of  insurgents  on  Rue  des  Rosiers  and  took  them  prisoners  ;  about 
a  dozen  of  cannon  were  also  taken.  The  alarm  thus  given,  the 
Communards  prepared  for  a  resistence.  About  sixty  of  the  loyal 
guards  now  at  the  foot  of  Rue  Miiller  ascended  the  hill.  Three 
guards  advanced,  one  with  a  handkerchief  attached  to  the  bayonet  as 
parlementaire,  the  other  two  followed.  As  the  group  advanced  the 
sentinels  fell  back  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  guards  who  at 
this  time  were  on  the  right  of  the  tower  of  Solferino.  Promiscu- 
ous crowds  filled  the  sides  of  the  street.  Th.G^  parlementaire  S'poke.  to 
the  insurgents,  but  they  refused  to  surrender  the  cannon.  General 
Lecomte  now  advanced  and  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  ;  they  raised 
their  guns,  waited  for  the  word  which  was  given,  but  no  one  fired. 
The  General  repeated  the  order  a  second  and  third  time,  but  the 
guards,  without  saying  a  word,  stood  quiet.  General  Lecomte  and 
his  staff  were  soon  seized  and  taken,  amid  the  insults  of  the  crowd, 
to  Chateau-Rouge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  General  was 
guarded  in  a  room  by  himself.  On  other  streets  leading  to  the  top 
of  Montmartre  similar  incidents  occurred  during  the  forepart  of 
the  day.  At  Place  Pigalle  and  on  Rue  Houdon  the  women  and 
children  assembled  and  prevented  the  loyal  troops  from  advancing. 
General  Susbielle  ordered  the  cavalry  to  draw  their  sabers  ;  they 
did  so,  but  refused  to  advance,  which  produced  a  general  hilarity 
in  the  mixed  crowd.  In  the  Passage  Piemontesi  a  collision  took 
place  in  which  several  were  hurt.  General  Vinoy  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Boulevard  Clichy.  At  Place  Blanche  and  on  Rue 
Lepic  similar  scenes  were  witnessed,  the  Government  forces  frater- 
nizing with  the  people  and  the  insurgents.  The  cannon  at  Pare  des 
Rosiers  were  with  difficulty  drawn  through  the  streets,  and 
finally  they  had  to  be  given  up  to  the  crowd.  Except  the  gend- 
armes they  all  refused  to  fire  upon  the  people  on  account  of  the 
women  and  children.  Sometimes  they  advanced  with  their  arms 
reversed.     In  the  meantime   similar  scenes  were   witnessed   in  the 
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streets  of  La  Villette.  The  leaders  of  the  Commune  became  bold 
as  they  found  they  could  intimidate  the  loyal  troops.  At  an  early 
hour  the  large  hall  of  the  Marseillaise  was  crowded  to  hear  the 
speeches  that  were  to  be  made.  About  11  o'clock  two  hundred 
lignards  were  taken  to  the  hall,  the  object  being  to  convert  them 
by  speech-maKing,  but  they  refused  to  join  the  insurgents  ;  and  to 
prevent  a  scene  of  blood  they  surrendered  their  arms.  At  Chau- 
mont  the  streets  were  likewise  blockaded  and  the  circulation  in  this 
part  of  the  city  was  entirely  obstructed.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  discovered  that  the  quarters  of  Montrouge  and  Mont- 
parnasse  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  streets 
were  barricaded  at  many  points  on  the  south  as  well  as  on  the 
north.  A  half  dozen  cannon  were  placed  before  the  mayor's  office 
of  the  13th  ward. 

At  noon  the  Government  made  another  call  upon  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  stating  that  the  Communards,  by  an  insurrectionary 
committee  unknown  to  the  public,  have  taken  possession  of  parts  of 
the  city  with  the  intention  no  doubt  of  pillaging  it.  This  was 
signed  by  M.  Thiers  and  by  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic.  At  the  same  time  another  proclamation 
was  placarded  and  signed  by  the  minister  of  the  Interior  and  en- 
dorsed by  General  d'Aurelle.  In  this  all  loyal  guards  were  called 
upon  to  save  the  Republic  and  France  from  anarchy  and  the 
domination  of  the  foreigner  in  the  country.  The  rappel  was  im- 
mediately beaten  in  all  the  wards  not  occupied  by  the  insurgents ; 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  battalions  rallied  to  the  call.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  Generals  Vinoy  and  d'Aurelle,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  the  Government,  that  a  storm  was  gathering  which 
no  power  on  earth  could  control.  At  5  o'clock  the  news  spread  in 
all  the  wards  that  two  Generals,  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  hgd  been 
arrested  and  shot. 

The  Central  Committee  at  this  time  held  its  meetings  as  it  is  said 
on  the  top  of  Montmartre,  and,  like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  hurled 
their  thunderbolts  upon  the  people.  Those  who  arrested  General 
Lecomte  in  the  morning  thought  it  their  duty  to  remove  him  from 
Chdteau -Rouge  to  No.  6  Rue  des  Rosiers,  where  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  the  i8th  ward  was  in  session.  Here  the  crowd  made 
an  effort  to  improvise  a  council  of  war,  but  it  appears  that  every 
one  who  was  called  upon  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  A  few  officers  finally  agreed  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  council  with  the  hope  of  saving  him.  The  General  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  give  up  his  life  and  he 
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only  answered  a  few  questions  indirectly.  To  one  of  the  questions 
he  replied  :  "What  I  have  done  has  been  well  done."  The  council 
disagreed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  take  him  to  another  place.  At 
this  moment  General  Clement  Thomas  was  brought  in  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  excitement  increased.  Calls  were  frequently  heard 
to  delay  no  longer.  General  Thomas  was  not  even  honored  with  a 
mock  trial.  He  had  imprudently  ventured  up  to  Place  Pigalle  in 
citizens  dress  in  search  of  an  officer  who  he  had  heard  was  in  dan- 
ger and  was  recognized.  One  of  the  guards  called  out :  "  There 
is  General  Thomas,"  and  he  was  immediately  seized  and  taken 
away.  The  crowd  around  the  house  and  in  the  streets  now  became 
furious,  and  the  council  found  itself  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 
The  two  Generals  were  hurried  out  into  a  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  placed  against  a  stone  wall.  A  mixed  group  of  soldiers, 
it  is  said,  fired  upon  them,  not  even  waiting  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand. General  Thomas  fell  upon  his  face,  and  then  in  a  moment 
General  Lecomte.  Thousands  came  into  the  garden  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  were  dead. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PARIS,  JUNE  4TH,    1871. 

Return  to  Paris  by  the  Way  of  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Baden- 
Baden,  Strasbourg  and  Chalons — Frightful  Scenes — The  In- 
surrection Continued — The  Communards  in  Possession  of  the 
City — The  Central  Committee — The  Government  at  Versailles— 
The  National  Assembly  Meets — A  Communard  Election — In- 
stallation of  the  Commune — Ten  Commissions  Appointed — 
The  First  Conflict — Marshal  MacMahon  Reorganizes  the 
Army. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  a  further  description  of  the 
frightful  insurrection  in  Paris,  the  reader,  I  trust, 
will  indulge  me  a  few  moments  while  I  round  up  my  expe- 
rience in  North  Germany.  On  the  1 7th  ult.  I  set  out  from 
Berlin,  and  on  my  way  to  Dresden  I  delayed  a  few  hours  at 
Wittenburg  to  inhale  the  pure  atmosphere  of  this  noted 
place.  Before  reaching  the  station  I  observed  on  my  right 
a  camp  of  French  soldiers  who  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
changed under  the  rules  of  the  armistice.  Here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  breast  of  Martin  Luther,  was 
fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  world.  His 
ninety-five  arguments  against  the  church  of  Rome  em- 
bossed on  the  strong  iron  doors  of  the  Schjoss-Kirche 
proclaim  him  a  hero  indeed.  A  plain  marble  slab  marks 
the  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  church  where  his  mortal  re- 
mains and  those  of  his  co-worker,  Melanthon,  lie.  Here, 
too,  are  the  old  University  buildings  in  which  he  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  the  Gothic  temple  of 
iron  which  contains  the  bronze  statue  of  the  great  man 
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who  said  :  "If  it  be  the  work  of  God,  it  will  endure  ;  if 
of  man,  it  will  perish." 

In  the  capital,  of  Saxony  there  are  four  places  of  interest 
to  each  of  which  a  full  week  should  be  given,  but  the  aver- 
age American  tourist  is  likely  to  do  them  up  in  as  many 
hours,  the  old  Schloss  contains  in  some  respects  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  crown  jewels  in  the  world.  One  of 
the  eight  vaults  or  rooms  is  valued  at  $15,000,000.  The 
Picture  Gallery  comes  next  in  value,  It  contains  the 
renowned  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  the  lover  of  art 
always  desires  to  see  once  more.  The  Military  Museum 
has  no  equal  anywhere.  Lastly  the  Japanese  Palace  which 
contains  not  only  valuable  collections  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  porcelain,  but  a  collection  of  antiquities.  There 
is  at  least  one  excursion  which  the  tourist  should  make  if 
he  would  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Saxon  Switz- 
erland. We  take  the  railroad  to  Koenigstein,  a  fort  which 
has  never  been  captured.  We  reach  the  top  of  it,  600 
feet  high  above  the  river,  by  a  winding  carriage  road.  It 
has  a  level  surface  of  sixteen  acres  from  which  the  largest 
German  cannon  are  pointing  out  in  all  directions.  We  re- 
turn from  this  Alpine  region  in  a  small  steamboat  upon 
the  Elbe. 

At  Leipsic,  the  center  of  the  book  trade  in  Germany, 
the  tourist  needs  only  to  delay  a  few  hours.  Its  University 
is  its  chief  attraction  ;  two  or  three  thousand  students  are 
always  in  attendance  in  it.  Thence  to  Weimar  where  stands 
the  beautiful  bronze  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the 
one  crowning  the  other.  Then  to  Frankfort-on-the-Rhine, 
Mainz,  Worms,  Heidelberg  and  Baden-Baden  where  the 
people  of  fashion  and  the  gamblers  of  every  nation  make 
and  lose  their  thousands  around  the  roulette  table.  Here, 
too,  is  the  great  bathing  establishment  where  the  water, 
comes  steaming  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  the 
tourist  should  not  fail  to  visit  even  if  he  declines  a  bath. 
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Strasbourg,  a  few  miles  up  the  Rhine,  blackened  and 
bombarded,  is  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  Everything  lies 
in  ruins  as  the  war  and  the  capitulation  left  it.  My  pass- 
port and  general  appearance  secured  for  me  a  German 
officer  who  very  politely  conducted  me  through  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city,  and  to  the  top  of  the  great  cathedral  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  fifty  or  more  spectators.  From 
this  elevation,  300  feet  above  the  pavement,  men  and 
women  below  appear  like  pawns  on  a  chessboard.  Those 
who  are  inclined  may  climb  another  hundred  feet  outside 
the  brown  sandstone  spire  of  this  magnificent  Gothic 
structure,  but  fifty  feet  fully  satisfied  my  curiosity.  Two 
shells  had  struck  the  edge  of  the  spire  and  carried  away 
parts  of  the  stone  supports.  What  remains  of  the  city, 
walls,  forts  and  buildings,  may  here  be  distinctly  seen,  as 
well  as  the  flat  swamp  lands  in  the  distance.  Strasbourg 
yielded  to  a  concentrated  fire  of  rifled  cannon,  as  every 
city  must  do  which  can  be  surrounded.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  hundred  houses  remain  which  have  not  been  in- 
jured by  the  bombardment.  No  city  in  modern  times 
has  suffered  more.  There  stood  the  old  Library,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  Europe;  there  the  University  build- 
ings, and  there  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  the  city. 
Temple  Neiif.  Strasbourg  contained  about  80,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  surrendered  under  General  Uhrich  451  officers, 
19,21 1  soldiers,  of  whom  7,000  were  National  Guards  and 
2,100  were  sick  or  wounded,  besides  1,843  horses.  The 
Germans  report  that  193,722  shots  were  fired  upon  the 
forts  and  the  city.  This  would  give  about  270  every 
hour,  but  on  some  occasions,  as  in  Paris,  the  explosions 
occurred  more  frequently  than  the  inexperienced  could 
count. 

A  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock  I  descended  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Munster,  to  see  the  big  clock,  to  hear  the 
cock  crow  and  to  see  the  apostles  rotate.     The  machinery 
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which  produces  these  miraculous  resuhs  every  day  at  this 
hour  is  of  course  concealed  ;  nevertheless  the  rooster  ap- 
peared, flapped  his  wings,  and  went  through  all  the  mus- 
cular effort  necessary  in  the  living  species.  Then  came 
the  apostles  in  miniature,  dressed  in  the  style  which  pleased 
the  fancy  of  the  inventor.  A  collection  was  taken  up 
which  is  the  most  important  feature  of  this  kind  of  apos- 
tolic worship,  and  the  audience  dispersed. 

Passing  to  another  part  of  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  while  admiring  the  beautiful  columns  and  arches 
stretching  so  far  above  me,  I  was  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  procession  of  priests,  twenty  or  more,  arrayed 
in  white  gowns,  four  of  them  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a 
platform  upon  which  sat  Mary  Queen  of  Heaven.  She 
was  gorgeously  decked  with  a  silver-colored  robe,  a  golden 
crown,  necklace,  bracelets  and  jewels  without  number.  If 
we  did  not  know  that  the  whole  was  a  representation  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ  we  could  easily  im- 
agine that  the  patron  saint  of  Strasbourg  was  at  this  time 
making  a  visit  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
By  some  this  may  be  called  Mariolatry,  nevertheless  it  is 
the  Christianity  of  Strasbourg. 

I  now  set  out  in  haste  for  Paris,  hoping  to  reach  the  city 
in  a  few  hours,  but  at  Sarrebourg,  west  of  the  Vosges,  the 
train  was  detained  on  account  of  a  blockade,  which,  how- 
ever, gave  me  an  opportunity  to  visit,  on  foot,  two  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  inhabited  by  French  and  German 
families.  Thence  across  the  Meurthe  and  the  Meuse  by 
the  way  of  Nancy  and  Bar-le-Duc,  and  into  the  valley  of 
the  Marne.  At  Chalons  I  was  again  delayed,  but  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  a  part  of  the  city.  The 
valley  of  the  Marne  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  portion  of 
France,  noted  for  its  chalk-like  soil,  its  delicious  white 
grapes  and  its  Champaign  wine.  On  the  29th  I  reached 
the  French  capital,  dishonored  by  the  Commune,  and  the 
hotel  which  received  me  on  my  first  visit. 
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The  Insurrection  Continued. 

First  of  all  I  hastened  to  see  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  The  Tuileries,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Legion  d'Honeur, 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  many  other  beauti- 
ful public  buildings  as  well  as  private  residences,  burned  out  and 
completely  wrecked.  The  Vendome  Column  fell  northward  and 
broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.  A  crowd  of  people  was  constantly 
around  the  debris.  The  next  few  days  were  spent'  in  sight-seeing 
along  the  track  of  the  ruins,  beginning  on  the  southwest  and  ter- 
minating with  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  on  the  northeast. 
The  illustrated  journals  assisted  me  very  much. 

My  first  section  will  carry  the  reader  up  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  Commune  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March.  We  begin 
with  the  fatal  day  of  the  assassination.  General  d'Aurelle  had  in- 
vited the  covwiandants  of  30  battalions  in  which  the  Government 
had  expressed  confidence  to  a  meeting  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
17th  at  his  headquarters.  His  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  a  personal 
interview,  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  ;  and  the 
reply  was  that  "  National  Guards  will  not  fire  upon  National  Guards." 
These  battalions  were  not  included  in  the  troops  intended  for  the 
attack  in  the  morning  under  command  of  General  Vinoy  ;  neverthe- 
less the  Government  directed  the  General  to  beat  the  rappel  in  the 
morning  at  8  o'clock.  At  2  o'clock,  March  18,  while  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  council  were  assembled  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  five  battalions  of  guards  from  Grenelle  marched  close  by 
with  music  and  flags  and  used  disloyal  and  insulting  language. 
Soon  after  M.  Theirs  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Government 
must  retire  to  Versailles.  His  determination  produced  considerable 
discussion,  but  the  President  saw  clearly  his  duty — that  the  only 
hope  for  France  was  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  he  should 
be  near  it.  A  proposition  was  discussed  to  occupy  part  of  the  city, 
but  M.  Thiers  would  not  listen  to  it.  At  three  and  a  half  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  set  out  in  a  carriage  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. A  squadron  of  cavalry  was  sent  before  to  be  sure  that  the 
gate  of  Point-du-Jour  was  not  closed.  The  iioth  regiment  of  the 
line  held  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
solicited  the  honor  of  defending  it  under  the  command  of  General 
Deroja.  At  7  o'clock  M.  Ferry  received  an  order  to  evacuate  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  barracks,  Lobau  and  Napoleon  nearby.  At 
10  o'clock  these   were   surrendered   to   the  insurgents.     The   news 
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spread  in  the  evening  that  the  Guards  had  assassinated  two  generals 
— Clement  Thomas  and  Lecomte ;  but  no  one  of  the  200  bat- 
talions had  courage  enough  to  express  a  regret.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Government  hastened  to  leave  the  city.  When 
M.  Favre  inquired  in  the  evening,  if  the  250  Guards  at  the  ministry- 
would  defend  him  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  reply  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. At  10  o'clock  he  joined  M.  Picard  at  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, and  they  both  went  to  the  Military  School  where  they  found 
Generals  Vinoy  and  Leflo.  General  d'Aurelle  also  left  his  head- 
quarters saying  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  triumphant.  General  Vinoy  who  had  yet  a  few  thousand 
soldiers  in  Paris  offered  to  escort  the  members  of  the  Government 
to  Versailles  ;  but  MM.  Favre  and  Picard  had  hopes  that  the  in- 
surgents would  rally  around  another  group  of  men  if  they  were 
put  forward.  They  supposed  that  Dorian,  Schoelcher  and  Langlois 
might  control  them  if  one  was  made  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  another 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  another  Prefect  of  Police,  but  they  soon  found 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  Government  of  the  Assembly  in 
Paris,  and  they  joined  their  colleagues  at  Versailles. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  President  sent  out  a 
message  to  the  departments  stating  that  the  Government  was  as- 
sembled at  Versailles  under  the  protection  of  40,000  troops  com- 
manded by  General  Vinoy,  that  the  authorities,  civil  and  military, 
would  execute  no  other  orders  than  those  of  the  Government  of 
the  Assembly,  and  that  the  deputies  should  make  all  haste  to  be 
present  the  next  day  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  About  noon 
the  ministers  united  in  a  proclamation  to  the  National  Guards  of 
Paris  and  had  it  placarded  by  the  mayors,  as  well  as  published  in 
the  journals  in  the  city,  in  which  they  referred  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee taking  possession  of  the  cannon,  erecting  barricades  in  the 
streets,  shooting  upon  the  defenders  of  order,  making  prisoners  of 
some  and  assassinating  others.  In  it  they  make  use  of  these  words  : 
"Who  are  the  members  of  this  committee.  No  one  appears  to 
know  them.  Are  they  Communists,  Bonapartists  or  Prussians  ? 
Whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  certainly  the  enemies  of  order, 
of  France  and  of  the  Republic  ?"  These  references  were  of  course 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  chief  agitators.  In  conclusion  they 
urged  the  Guards  and  the  friends  of  order  to  rally  around  the 
Government  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Republic. 

At  the  same  time  the  Central  Committee,  making  use  of  the 
press  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  insane  and  devilish  purposes, 
commenced  a  series  of  proclamations.     The  first  was  addressed  to 
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the  people  already  distracted  by  thousands  of  proclamations  and 
orders  during  the  siege.  It  was  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  un- 
suspecting masses.  It  makes  great  pretenses  to  republicanism,  but 
its  communism  is  equally  apparent.  It  declares  the  siege  of  Paris 
raised,  and  calls  upon  the  people  for  a  communal  election.  The 
names  of  the  chief  insurgents  were  given  for  the  first  time.  An 
unknown  man  by  the  name  of  Assi  appears  to  have  been  chairman. 
A  bolder  assumption  of  power  was  never  attempted.  At  the  same 
hour  they  issued  an  order  for  the  election  of  a  communal  council 
on  the  22d  inst.  to  be  hurried  through  in  a  few  hours — 24  members 
signing  it.  Then  came  a  second  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
National  Guards.  It  says  :  "  We  have  undertaken  to  organize  the 
defense  of  Paris  ;  we  have  accomplished  our  mission  with  your  gen- 
erous assistance  ;  we  have  driven  out  the  government  which  has 
betrayed  us.  Prepare  yourselves  for  a  Communal  Election  ;  our 
object  is  to  establish  a  veritable  Republic."  At  a  still  later  hour  of 
the  day,  Sunday  19th,  a  third  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee.  It  states  that  the  people  in  three  days  will  be 
called  upon  to  elect  a  municipalite parisietine — that  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  will  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  that  the  Republic  will  be 
protected.  It  was  signed  by  "  V.  Grelier,  delegate  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Government."  It  was  apparently  issued  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  people,  as  it  contains  a  half  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  all  of  these  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  two  generals  was  not  even  referred  to.  In  the  afternoon 
an  incident  occurred  which  requires  notice.  A  detachment  of  Com- 
munists advanced  upon  the  slope  of  Mont  Valerien  and  sent  for- 
ward a  parlementaire  to  ask  Colonel  Lockner  to  surrender,  but  the 
Colonel  gave  him  and  his  men  ten  minutes  to  retire,  adding,  if  they 
did  not,  he  would  open  his  artillery  upon  them.  This  saved  the 
great  fort  and  eventually  Paris.  The  mayors,  in  the  meantime, 
were  greatly  concerned,  and  were  devising  means  by  which  the  dis- 
satisfied insurgents  might  be  induced  to  compromise  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Deputies  of  the  Seine  as  intermediaries  induced  the 
President  to  appoint  Admiral  Saisset  to  take  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards. 

On  the  20th,  according  to  adjournment,  the  Assembly  convened 
at  Versailles,  more  than  five  hundred  deputies  being  present.  At 
this  hour  they  had  received  and  read  the  Journal  Officiel  of  Paris. 
and  likewise  the  Journal  Officiel  of  Versailles.  The  latter  contains 
a  proclamation  of  the  Government  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  the 
principal  acts  of  the  insurgents  are  referred  to — the  assassination 
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of  Generals  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  the  arrest  of  General  Chanzy 
and  M.  Turquet,  at  the  Orleans  railroad  station  on  their  way  to  the 
Assembly  as  deputies,  the  seizure  of  the  cannon  of  the  city,  the 
erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets,  and  the  disregard  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Assembly  and  their  orders. 
The  former  contains  a  proclamation  of  the  Central  Committee 
which  boldly  ignores  all  acts  of  insubordination  and  violence,  makes 
loud  professions  of  republicanism,  and  urges  the  election  of  a  com- 
munal council  to  take  the  place  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Paris. 

The  deputies  of  the  Seine  and  the  mayors  of  Paris  realizing  the 
danger  of  an  insurrection  and  possibly  a  civil  war,  agreed  to  present 
a  bill,  and  to  advocate  its  adoption,  as  the  only  means  of  allaying 
the  irritation  in  Paris.  Accordingly,  eighteen  deputies  presented  a 
bill  authorizing  the  election  of  a  municipal  council,  consisting  of 
eighty  members,  who  should  nominate  one  of  their  number  as 
mayor  of  Paris.  The  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  M.  Tirard  and  M.  Favre,  but  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  which  promised  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  a 
general  law  including  all  the  municipalities  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  twenty-seven  editors  of  journals  protested  against  the  illegal 
action  of  the  Central  Committee  in  announcing  an  election  on  the 
22d.  General  Schlotheim,  on  the  21st,  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  Commandant  Actuel  of  Paris,  stating  that  if  Paris  should 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  it  would  be  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  committee  immediately  delegated  one  of  its  members  to  reply 
to  this  communication.  The  delegate  stated  that  the  Central  Com- 
mittee had  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  electing  municipal 
officers.  But  the  German  General  was  not  willing  to  believe  the 
statement  of  the  delegate,  since  the  committee  on  the  20th  had  used 
the  term  "New  Government  of  the  Republic."  On  the  same  day 
General  Fabrice  at  Rouen  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Favre  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  communication  between  Pantin  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  few  Germans  who 
had  remained  in  the  city  during  the  siege  were  now  more  in  danger 
than  ever,  and  it  was  through  Pantin  alone  they  could  escape.  Mr. 
Washburne  and  others  interested  themselves  in  conducting  these 
unfortunate  residents  of  Paris  out  to  the  German  lines.  At  the 
same  time  an  effort  was  made  by  thousands  of  citizens,  who  for  one 
reason  or  other,  had  not  been  in  the  ranks  during  the  siege,  to  or- 
ganize peace  demonstrations.  They  marched  through  the  streets 
and  boulevards  with  banners  on  which  were  stamped  these  words  : 
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ViveTordre!  VivelaPaix!  But  on  the  second  and  third  days  the 
insurgents  were  fiendish  enough  to  fire  upon  them  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  demonstrations  of  peace. 

In  the  meantime  Admiral  Saisset  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  obtained  from 
the  Government  a  clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
elect  municipal  officers  for  fixed  periods.  He  also  promises  to  remain 
at  his  post  of  honor  to  see  that  the  laws  of  conciliation  are  enforced 
and  the  Republic  established.  On  the  22d,  the  Central  Committee 
in  session  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  issued  an  order  postponing  the  elec- 
tion to  Sunday  26th.  Again  on  the  24th  the  Committee  issued  a 
proclamation  reciting  their  claims  and  grievances  too  numerous  to 
detail,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  just,  but  their  ideal  republic 
could  never  be  anything  else  than  a  rope  of  sand.  They  wish,  for 
example,  the  suppression  of  a  permanent  army,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  garde  nationale  with  full  authority  to  elect  its  own  officers 
from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest.  This  would  virtually  place 
the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  military  power,  which  has  created 
itself  and  which  proposes  to  continue  its  existence  by  annual  elec- 
tions. No  better  illustration  of  the  folly  of  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment could  be  given  than  that  of  250  battalions  attempting  to 
govern  Paris.  This  is  communism  with  an  army  of  ignorant  men 
behind  it,  to  guard  the  polls  and  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  leaders. 

As  the  time  drew  on  for  the  election,  the  more  intelligent  classes 
became  solicitous  and  showed  signs  of  alarm.  Even  the  delegates 
of  the  Central  Committee,  the  mayors  and  deputies  present  at  the 
meeting,  March  25th,  exhibited  signs  of  fear.  An  impression  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  them,  at  least,  that  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  a  doubtful  adventure — a  worK  which  they  would  not  think  of 
undertaking  if  thousands  of  armed  men  were  not  urging  them  for- 
ward. They,  however,  agreed  that  the  election  should  be  held  in 
all  the  wards.  A  proclamation  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office  ;  copies  of  the  same  were  sent  to  all  the 
journals,  and  a  delegation  was  dispatched  to  Versailles  to  notify  the 
Government  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  At  a  later  hour 
another  proclamation  appeared,  signed  by  Schoelcher,  Floquet, 
Lockroy,  Clemenceau,  Tonin  and  Greppo,  all  deputies  of  the  Seine. 
They  claimed  to  be  peacemakers  ;  but  their  arguments  set  forth 
did  not  appear  to  the  majority  of  voters  in  Paris  to  be  sufficient. 
They  urged  all  to  vote  and  express  their  opinion,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  a  civil  war,  and  the  only  means  too  of  saving  the  Re- 
public.    Finally  another  proclamation  signed  by  delegates  of  the 
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Central  Committee,  deputies  of  the  Seine  and  mayors  appeared, 
urging  the  people  to  turn  out  and  vote  as  an  act  of  patriotism.  This 
was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mayors  and  adjuncts  of  19  wards, 
5  representatives  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  37  members 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Two  other  items  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  On  the  24th  a  call  was  issued  for  the  chiefs  of 
battalions  and  captains  to  assemble  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  11  o'clock 
Sunday.  This  was  signed  by  a  Colonel  Beaufont,  chief  of  staff. 
The  other  was  an  order  signed  by  Admiral  Saisset  and  counter- 
signed by  his  Aid-de-Camp,  M.  Clement,  directing  the  Generals  of 
corps,  divisions  and  brigades,  as  well  as  colonels  and  chiefs  of  bat- 
talions, commanding  the  National  Guards  to  return  to  their  homes 
on  Saturday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  March  25th,  and  to  remain  there. 

Nevertheless  the  polls  were  opened  on  Sunday  morning  at  8  o'clock 
and  closed  at  midnight.  The  20  wards  elected  80  councilmen  ; 
two  of  them  elected  each  7  ;  others  6,  5,  4,  3  and  2.  Only  11  Repub- 
licans were  declared  elected.  The  election  returns  are  given  in 
full  and  no  doubt  accurately.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  registered 
electors  voted.  Those  wards  in  which  the  Communists  are  most 
numerous  polled  the  largest  vote.  The  i8th  ward  (Montmartre) 
contained  130,456  inhabitants,  was  entitled  to  7  councilmen,  had 
32,962  registered  voters,  and  it  cast  17,443  votes.  Its  successful 
candidates  were  all  ultra-radical.  Blanqui,  Vermorel  and  Paschal 
Grousset  took  the  lead.  Dr.  Clemenceau,  their  mayor  and  deputy  in 
the  Assembly,  was  defeated. 

Before  leaving  the  pretentious,  stupid  and  treasonable  work  of 
the  Central  Committee  we  may  mention  a  few  additional  items. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  private  telegraphic  communication  was  sup- 
pressed. The  Committee  did  not  wish  the  people  to  be  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  departments.  On  the  same  day  an  order  was 
issued,  forbidding  the  owners  of  houses  and  proprietors  of  hotels 
from  dismissing  their  tenants  or  occupants  which  was  equivalent  to 
living  rent  free.  General  Charles  Lullier  had  been  an  active  man 
during  the  siege,  as  a  chief  of  battalion  ;  and  having  a  military 
education,  he  placed  himself  forward  in  the  circles  of  the  Com- 
munards. After  the  assassination  of  the  two  generals,  he  acted  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  become  insane.  His  omnipotence  was  of  short 
duration.  He  was  blamed  for  the  arrest  of  General  J^hanzy  and 
others,  and  his  associates  had  him  arrested.  While  in  prison  he 
wrote  a  letter  in  self-defense,  which  shows  that  he  was  probably  a 
better  man  than  some  of  his  associates.  According  to  his  statements 
he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  ten  days  on  horse-back  and  had 
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issued  2,500  orders.  No  doubt  he  did  very  much  as  he  pleased  up 
to  the  23d  of  March,  when  he  broke  down.  Another  leader  suddenly 
appeared  at  this  time,  but  no  one  ever  knew  how  he  obtained  his 
title  or  appointment.  He  signed  himself  General  du  Bisson,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris.  On  the  24th  the 
Committee  placed  the  military  authority  of  Paris  in  the  hands  of 
three  delegates — Brunei,  Eudes  and  Duval,  with  the  title  of  general. 
They  were  directed  to  act  in  concert  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Garibaldi,  whom  the  Committee  had  invited  to  join  them.  On  the 
same  day  the  employes  of  the  Government,  who  had  left  Paris  for 
Versailles  were  invited  to  return  to  their  places  or  they  would  be 
forever  deprived  of  them.  Finally  the  Journal  Officiel  of  Paris, 
March  26th,  states  that  the  Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  libe- 
rate General  Chanzy  and  General  Langourian.  An  eye  witness 
states  that  Sunday  was  an  unusually  quiet  and  solemn  day  in  Paris. 
Except  those  who  intended  to  vote,  very  few  ventured  out  upon  the 
streets.  There  was  no  opposition  made  to  anything  that  was  done. 
During  the  night  and  every  morning  after  the  i8th  shots  of  the 
cannon  on  Montmartre  were  heard,  reminding  the  people  that  the 
city  had  only  changed  its  form  of  despotism — that  the  cannon  still 
governed  Paris. 

The  Installation  of  the  Commune. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  Installation  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  Committee  proposed  to  place  all  its  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  This  appeared  to  be  very 
democratic,  but  the  leaders  had  no  thoughts  of  not  controlling  the 
Council.  They  also  proposed  to  make  a  grand  display  and  that 
the  installation  take  place  on  the  28th.  A  stage  was  accordingly 
erected  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  large  enough  for  the  Central 
Committee  and  Councilmen  elect.  A  strong  table  with  a  bust  of 
the  Republic  was  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole  was  decorated  with 
red  bunting,  flags  and  banners.  The  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  was 
crowded  with  spectators  and  the  streets  with  National  Guards. 
The  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV.,  was  covered  with  red 
cloth.  At  4  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  Councilmen 
appeared,  some  in  plain  black  suits  and  white  cravats,  others  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guards,  but  all  wore  the  red  sash  of  the 
Commune.  M.  Assi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  introduced  the 
ceremony  with  a  few  remarks.  M.  Renvier  announced  the  names 
of  the  Councilmen  elected  ;  the  cannon  sounded  and  the  spectators 
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cried:  Vive  la  Commune  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  M.  Lavalette  then  made 
a  short  speech  and  the  Commune  was  proclaimed.  The  bands 
played,  the  crowd  shouted,  and  the  cannon  once  more  thundered. 
The  closing  speech  was  made  by  the  oldest  man  elected,  M.  Charles 
Beslay,  who  had  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1830, 
and  afterwards  became  the  founder  of  the  International  Association 
of  Workingmen.  His  age,  he  stated,  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  further  part  in  the  government  of  the  city  and  he  resigned. 
MM.  Desmeret,  Ferry  and  Nast  also  resigned  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  their  election,  and  the  election  of  others  with  whom  they  would 
be  obliged  to  associate. 

At  the  first  meeting  it  was  discovered  that  another  election  would 
have  to  be  ordered  in  several  wards.  Enough  councilmen  were 
however  elected  for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  business. 
In  accordance  with  the  theories  of  communism,  a  certain  number 
of  commissions  were  agreed  upon.  These  were  called  the  Execu- 
tive Commission,  the  Financial  Commission,  the  Military  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  of  Justice,  the  Commission  of  General 
Safety,  the  Commission  of  Subsistence,  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  of  Public  Services,  the  Commission  of 
External  Relations  and  the  Commission  of  Instruction.  These 
ten  immediately  began  their  unhallowed  schemes,  each  acting 
independently  of  the  other.  The  Military  Commission  was  required 
to  act  with  promptness,  and  Pindy,  Eudes,  Bergeret,  Duval,  Chardon, 
Flourens  and  Renvier  were  selected.  The  other  Commissions 
urged  forward  their  work  and  before  the  third  meeting  had  closed 
many  impractical  and  stupid  opinions  were  expressed.  As  a  result 
twelve  more  of  their  number  resigned,  making  in  all  sixteen.  The 
Council,  when  it  came  together,  appeared  to  be  composed  of  the 
odds  and  ends  'of  society,  incapable  of  directing  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment.    Citizen  Lefrangais  was  elected  President. 

Until  the  ist  of  April  scarcely  any  one  in  Paris  believed  that  a 
serious  conflict  was  impending.  M.  Thiers  had  been  so  much  op- 
posed to  bloodshed  during  the  siege,  and  had  already  made  so  many 
conciliatory  propositions  that  the  National  Guards  and  the  people 
(a  large  proportion  of  them)  did  not  think  he  was  in  earnest ;  and 
besides  they  did  not  believe  that  Frenchmen,  in  this  case,  would 
fire  upon  Frenchmen.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  an  am- 
nesty to  all  the  guards  except  assassins,  and  full  pay  up  to  the  time 
of  their  discharge,  if  they  would  quietly  lay  down  their  arms.  They 
had  forced  every  branch  of  the  National  Government  out  of  the 
city.     The   postal    service  was  the  last  to  go.     M.  Rampont,  the 
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director  of  the  Grande  Poste,  packed  up  everything  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  of  March  and  set  out  for  Versailles.  He  had  temporized 
with  the  authorities  sent  to  confer  with  him,  and  apparently  they 
were  willing  he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  so  important  a  branch 
of  service.  The  ministers  of  foreign  countries,  of  course,  followed  the 
Government.  Mr.  Washburne,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  belig- 
erents  during  the  siege,  did  not  consider  himself  safe  in  Paris.  The 
Commune  immediately  deposed  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
as  well  as  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  Why  such  action  should 
be  so  hastily  taken  no  one  could  explain,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  a  determination  to  make  a  radical  change  in  every 
department  of  the  government  of  Paris.  As  a  last  effort  at  con- 
ciliation, Admiral  Saisset  was  sent  into  the  city  to  announce  him- 
self as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards.  He  made  the 
Grand  Hotel  his  headquarters  and  issued  several  proclamations  and 
orders.  He  received  many  loyal  citizens  and  friends  of  the  Republic, 
but  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  return  to 
Versailles.  There  was  now  no  one  in  Paris  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  those  best  informed  a  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
M.  Thiers  had  invited  all  the  National  Guards  to  rally  around  the 
standard  of  the  Republic  at  Versailles,  and  some  had  left  the  city. 
He  had  also  made  an  earnest  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  order  in 
the  departments  to  hasten  to  Versailles.  M.  Favre  likewise  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  an  exchange  or  release  of  prisoners 
in  Germany.  He  insisted  upon  80,000,  but  General  Fabrice  agreed 
to  50,000,  and  intimated  that  more  might  be  obtained  on  certain 
conditions.  The  Minister  of  War  had,  however,  collected  an  army 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  and 
to  surround  the  city.  In  fact  Paris  was  once  more  besieged.  Mail 
communication  was  entirely  cut  off  and  all  business  with  the  out- 
side world  was  suspended.  What  the  Communards  themselves 
failed  to  do  to  secure  this  result,  the  Government,  aided  by  the 
Germans,  speedily  effected.  The  insurgents  began  to  realize  that 
the  period  of  conciliation  had  expired.  On  the  31st  the  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Safety,  headed  by  the  heartless  Raoul  Rigault  issued 
an  order  requiring  all  persons  desiring  to  leave  the  city  to  first  ob- 
tain a  passport  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  next  day  hundreds  of 
people  were  in  line  waiting  their  turn,  and  many  were  obliged  to 
return  home  on  account  of  the  crowd.  On  the  ist  of  April  the 
Executive  Commission,  consisting  now  of  Eudes,  Felix  Pyat,  Tridon, 
Bergeret,  Lefrangais,  Duval  and  Vaillant,  ordered  a  second  election 
for  the    ist,  2d,  6th,  8th,  9th,  12th,  i6th,  17th,  i8th  and  19th  wards 
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on  the  5th,  but  it  was  afterwards  postponed  to  the  i6th.  Another 
of  their  numerous  orders  may  be  mentioned.  They  concluded 
that  the  title  and  functions  of  general-in-chief  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  it  was  so  ordered.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was 
better  for  them  to  fight  en  masse  without  organization. 

The  First  Conflict. 

Sunday,  April  2d,  was  a  delightful  day,  and  the  Parsians,  except 
those  who  had  become  insane  on  the  subject  of  politics,  were  making 
an  effort  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  open  air  as  their  custom  is.  I 
had  left  them  three  weeks  before  in  a  depressed  and  dissatisfied 
condition,  brooding  over  the  misfortunes  of  their  country.  They 
had  all  passed  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement,  suf- 
fering and  starvation,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  appar- 
ently lost  their  mental  balance.  The  camp  and  barracks  in  Paris, 
besieged  and  flooded  with  newspaper  gossip,  made  a  bad  winter 
school  for  the  National  Guards.  The  press  had  abused  its  privi- 
leges to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  the  chief  agent  in  producing 
demoralizition.  Truth  perverted  day  after  day  for  eight  months, 
and  falsehoods  repeated  a  thousand  times,  at  length  induced  a  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  the  Commune  and  communal  elections  as  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  French  people.  What  a  monstrous 
belief  !  Two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  fight  for  it !  They 
had  not  only  possession  of  Paris  and  the  forts  on  the  south,  but 
they  were  erecting  barricades  on  the  roads  leading  to  Versailles, 
and  some  of  them  were  proposing  to  go  out  and  capture  the  Gov- 
ernment. M.  Thiers  could  no  longer  endure  the  impudence  of 
the  insurgents  who  now  called  themselves  Federals,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  move  upon  them  with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand,  lest 
their  infatuation  should  reach  the  departments.  Accordingly  a 
considerable  force  was  dispatched  on  the  south  side  of  Paris — 
cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery — to  prevent  a  raid  upon  Versailles, 
which  was  not  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  General  Vinoy  directed  General  Daudel's  brigade  to  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Bougival  and  Rueil  on  the  west,  and 
General  Bernard's  brigade  to  move  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Montretout.  The  insurgents  had  only  four  or  five  thousand 
men  at  these  points  and  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  Round 
Point  is  in  a  straight  line  with  Porte  Maillot  and  the  Triumphal 
Arch  on  the  great  road  leading  to  St.  Germain.  The  two  brigades 
were  thus  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Valerien.  At  10  o'clock 
Daudel's  brigade  reached  Rueil,  but  before  engaging  in  fratricidal 
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strife,  General  Vinoy  considered  it  proper  to  request  an  interview. 
An  officer  of  the  gendarmes  was  therefore  sent  forward  in  company 
with  a  squad  of  cavalry,  and  likewise  the  commandant  of  the  ii8th 
battalion  of  insurgents  advanced.  After  the  usual  civilities  the 
latter  was  requested  to  surrender,  which,  however,  he  promptly  re- 
fused and  they  both  retired.  The  insurgents  believed  that  the 
Government  troops  would  not  fire  upon  them.  At  this  time  Dr. 
Pasquier,  Surgeon-m-Chief,  well  known  in  Paris,  advanced  alone, 
unarmed,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity,  but  before  he  had 
gone  far  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  The  Govern- 
ment troops  immediately  unmasked  their  artillery,  which  sent  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  They  soon  fled  but  made  a  stand 
at  the  bridge  of  Neuilly.  At  the  same  time  thirty  or  forty  shells 
were  thrown  from  the  side  of  Mont  Valerien,  which,  likewise, 
caused  a  precipitate  flight.  The  Federals  were  not  expecting  such 
treatment.  In  September  the  French  had  thrown  down  the  statue 
of  Napoleon  I.  at  this  point,  and  now  at  i  o'clock  they  raised  a  white 
flag  upon  the  pedestal,  indicating  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a 
desire  to  gather  up  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  booming  of 
cannon  alarmed  the  people  in  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  bat- 
talions of  National  Guards  hastened  to  the  walls  on  the  west.  The 
gates  were  closed  and  thousands  of  men  were  put  to  work  upon  the 
ramparts.  The  insurgents  became  satisfied  that  M.  Thiers  was  in 
earnest.  Flourens  took  command  on  the  right  at  Porte  des  Ternes 
intending  as  soon  as  possible  to  march  upon  Versailles.  In  a  short 
time  the  avenue  of  the  Grand  Army  and  all  the  streets  leading  west- 
ward were  crowded  with  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Groups  of 
women,  more  excited  than  the  men,  came  together  and  formed 
columns,  declaring  their  intention  to  march  out  to  the  Assembly 
and  demand  a  hearing. 

April  3d  was  a  disgraceful  day  for  the  Federals.  They  forgot 
that  they  were  contending  only  for  municipal  rights.  They  had 
advanced  during  the  night  and  erected  barricades.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  three  generals  took  the  field  heading  as  many  columns.  What 
generals  they  were!  Bergeret,  a  type  setter  for  fifteen  years;  Duval, 
a  third  place  actor  in  a  low  Paris  theatre;  Eudes,  a  pharmacist  and 
an  occasional  contributor  to  communistic  journals.  The  center 
column,  starting  at  Bellevue,  took  a  straight  course  for  Versailles 
through  Sevres.  The  right  advanced  upon  Rueil  and  Bougival. 
The  third  advanced  on  the  left  between  forts  Vanves  and  Mont- 
rouge,  expecting  to  reach  Versailles  by  the  way  of  the  plateau  of 
ChStillon.     Cluseret  seems  to  have  had  command  of  all,  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Executive  Commission.  He  claimed  the  title  of  gen- 
eral in  our  late  civil  war  ;  was  expelled  from  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  siege ;  spent  the  winter  at  Marsailles  and  Lyons,  and  was 
charged  with  being  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  Germans.  In  his 
official  relations  he  signed  himself  Deputy  of  War  General  G, 
Cluseret.  An  opinion  prevailed  among  the  insurgents  that  the 
Government  troops  would  not  fight  with  vigor  and  that  Mont  Vale- 
rien  would  allow  them  to  pass  at  Bougival,  but  in  this  they  were 
entirely  mistaken.  As  soon  as  the  insurgents  could  be  seen  the 
guns  on  both  sides  of  the  great  citadel  opened  upon  them,  and  they 
were  soon  put  to  flight.  Flourens,  with  a  body  of  crazy  Com- 
munists, had  crossed  the  Seine  at  Puteaux  and  had  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Montretout.  He  had  even  entertained  the  though  tthat 
he  could,  by  a  bold  movement,  capture  the  citadel.  From  one  point 
to  another  the  insurgents  were  driven  back,  some  crossing  the 
river,  others  retreating  along  the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers,  whilst 
others  were  taken  prisoners  to  Versailles.  Most  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  troops.  Flourens 
made  an  effort  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  but 
Captain  Desmerets  discovered  his  place  of  retreat  and  boldly  en- 
tered the  house.  Flourens  hastily  rose  from  his  seat,  fired  his 
revolver  but  missed  his  assailant.  The  next  moment  the  Captain 
split  his  head  with  his  saber.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  noted 
Communist  and  agitator.  In  the  center,  and  at  an  early  hour,  the 
Government  troops  advanced  upon  the  insurgents.  The  latter  oc- 
cupied the  heights  around  Sevres.  At  lo  o'clock  the  battle  became 
an  artillery  duel  between  Fort  Issy  and  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Meudon.  But  a  bloody  strife  was  kept  up  at  numerous  points 
in  the  center  until  night  came — gendarmes  and  Federals  using  the 
saber  and  bayonet  upon  each  other.  On  the  left  there  was  also 
heavy  fighting  during  the  entire  day.  Not  less  than  40,000  insur- 
gents advanced  with  the  hope  of  joining  the  center  at  Petit  Bicetre. 
Had  they  been  better  organized  and  supplied  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  they  doubtless  would  have  succeeded.  General  Vinoy 
sent  Dupreuil's  cavalry  far  upon  his  right  which  did  excellent 
service.  Among  the  thousands  killed  were  General  Duval,  as  is 
reported,  and  two  members  of  his  staff.  Night  closed  the  scene 
of  carnage,  demonstrating  to  all  patriotic  men  that  M.  Thiers  had 
not  acted  a  moment  too  soon.  Not  less  than  100,000  National 
Guards  were  this  day  in  rebellion  whose  object  was  to  capture  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles  and  to  set  up  a  government  of  the  Commune 
in  France-     And  what  is  not  less  a  matter  of  history  thousands  of 
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women  followed  in  the  rear  and  cheered  their  husbands,  lovers, 
brothers  and  friends  on  to  battle. 

Fighting  continued  the  next  day  at  the  redoubt  of  Chatil- 
lon  and  many  prisoners  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  Ver- 
sailles. In  three  days  the  Federals  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  about  40,000  men,  including  several  distinguished  lead- 
ers. Fatigued  and  discouraged  they  fell  back  upon  the  forts 
and  redoubts  and  modified  their  policy.  Many  who  were  dragged 
into  the  rebellion  by  false  representations  now  regretted  their 
rashness  ;  while  others  abandoned  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
disgraceful  conduct.  On  the  5th  the  Commune  adopted  the 
barbarous  law  of  retaliation — that  for  every  prisoner  taken  and  shot, 
three  hostages  would  be  shot.  General  Cluseret  made  a  report  of 
the  military  situation  of  Paris  to  the  Executive  Commission. 
General  Bergeret  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commission  which 
was  not  well  received.  On  the  6th  the  Commune  in  session  sup- 
pressed the  title  of  General,  and  Citizen  Dombroski,  the  Pole,  be- 
came Commandant  of  the  city.  It  was  maintained  that  the  title  of 
General  is  incompatible  with  democratic  institutions.  In  the  mean- 
time more  or  less  fighting  was  done  every  day  and  the  cannon  could 
be  heard  at  all  hours.  The  Government  troops  pressed  upon  the 
insurgents  at  all  points  around  the  semicircle  from  Choisy-le-Roi  to 
Rueil.  Admiral  Ronciere  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House 
of  Deputies  to  the  army,  the  National  Guards,  and  the  gendarmes 
of  Paris,  for  their  patriotic  conduct  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  April. 
On  the  7th  Generals  Montaudon,  Giliffet  and  Besson  directed  their 
cannon  upon  the  bridge  of  Nueilly,  the  Avenue  and  Porte  Maillot. 
General  Bisson  was  killed  in  the  engagement  and  Montaudon  was 
wounded.  General  Pechot  was  also  mortally  wounded.  On  the 
8th  there  was  heavy  fighting  on  the  south  in  front  of  the  forts  Issy, 
Vanves,  Montrouge  and  the  redoubt  of  Hautes  Bruyeres. 

On  the  5th  of  April  it  became  apparent  to  M.  Thiers  and  his 
cabinet  that  any  further  efforts  at  compromise  with  the  insurgents 
would  be  useless.  Their  rebellious  attitude  at  the  time  when  M. 
Favre  was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  500,000  daily  rations  for 
the  Germans  and  20,000,000  of  francs  every  week,  placed  them 
outside  the  limits  of  mercy.  The  President,  therefore,  concluded  to 
call  upon  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  and  to  make  all  haste  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  This  enraged  the  Communards,  and 
they  never  ceased  to  call  the  members  of  the  Government,  the 
deputies,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  soldiers  Royalists ;  they  re- 
solved to  fight  and  to  die  if  necessary  for  the  Commune.     Accord- 
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ingly  Marshal  MacMahon  was  invited  to  Versailles  to  reorganize 
the  army.  Prince  Bismarck  now  agreed  to  release  80,000  prisoners, 
to  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Two  armies  were 
organized — the  active  army  and  the  reserves.  The  Marshal  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  both  ;  the  reserves  were  given  to 
General  Vinoy.  The  former  consisted  of  three  corps  ;  General 
Admirault  commanding  the  first,  General  Cissey  the  second,  and 
General  Barail  the  third,  being  cavalry.  The  Marshal,  however, 
was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  until  April  nth.  An  exchange  of 
sentiments  with  the  Germans  was  necessary.  Nevertheless  the 
rapidity  of  the  organization  under  the  President,  the  Minister  of 
War  and  MacMahon  was  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  Com- 
munards themselves  were  astonished  and  they  began  their  policy 
of  retaliation  which  has  condemned  them  and  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment forever.  We  can  only  refer  to  three  or  four  of  their  decrees 
which  follow  in  rapid  succession  :  First,  an  accusation  was  made 
against  MM.  Thiers,  Favre,  Picard,  Dufaure,  Simon  and  Pothuau, 
that  their  property  be  seized  and  held  until  they  appear  before  a 
court  of  justice.  Second,  that  all  church  property  be  seized  and 
put  at  the  disposition  of  the  State.  Third,  that  all  male  citizens, 
married  or  unmarried,  shall  be  enrolled  in  companies  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.  Fourth,  that  all  persons  who  appear  to  be  in  complicity 
with  the  Government  at  Versailles  shall  be  incarcerated — that  a 
jury  shall  be  instituted  within  twenty-four  hours  to  inquire  into  the 
crimes  for  which  they  have  been  arrested — that  all  persons  retained 
by  verdict  shall  become  hostages  and  that  every  execution  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  by  the  Government  at  Versailles  shall  be  immediately 
followed  by  an  execution  of  three  times  the  number  of  hostages. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Communist  deputies  could  no  longer  re- 
tain their  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and  seven  of  them,  Floqiiet,  Lock- 
roy,  Malon,  Razoua,  Cournet,  Tridon  and  Delescluse  resigned.  At 
the  same  time,  Citizen  Assi,  President  of  the  Central  Committee, 
was  arrested  by  his  colleagues  and  placed  in  prison.  Thus  a  second 
Reign  of  Terror  began  in  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PARIS,    JUNE    9TH,     1 87 1. 

Visit  to  Versailles — Marshal  MacMahon  in  Command  of  the  New- 
Army — The  Archbishop,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Many  Others 
Imprisoned  by  the  Commune — A  Second  Election — A  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  Appointed — The  President's  House  De- 
stroyed— The  Vendome  Column  Pulled  Down — Prince  Bis- 
marck Dissatisfied — Fort  Issy  Captured — Paris  Bombarded — 
The  Versailles  Army  in  the  City — The  Deviltry  of  the  Com- 
munards— The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Tuileries, 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Many  Other  Buildings 
Burned — A  Hundred  Hostages  Assassinated — The  Commun- 
ards Surrender. 

IN  pursuing  the  history  of  the  insurrection,  it  seems 
proper  to  introduce  a  third  chapter  with  a  few  para- 
graphs of  personal  experience.  I  am  now  preparing  to 
leave  Paris  a  second  time,  but  not  with  any  clearer  vision 
of  the  future  than  three  months  ago.  My  desire  is  to 
make  a  hasty  tour  through  Spain,  Italy  and  Austria  and  to 
return  by  the  way  of  Switzerland.  Beside  the  inspiration 
of  sight-seeing  in  these  old  countries,  the  unusual  activity  of 
the  great  volcano,  Vesuvius,  strongly  inclines  me  to  under- 
take this  somewhat  extensive  and  hazardous  adventure. 

A  few  days  ago  I  ran  out  to  Versailles  in  search  of  let- 
ters in  the  Postc  Restante  department  of  the  mail  service, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  bill  of  exchange  which 
I  have  been  needing  very  much.  I  preferred,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  take  with  me  a  letter  of  credit.  The  excursion 
to  the  present  seat  of  government  gave  me  an  opportunity 
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to  see  the  damage  done,  first,  by  the  French  and  Germans, 
and  afterwards  by  the  insurgents  and  Government  troops. 
Going  out  I  took  the  railroad  on  the  south  and  passed 
between  forts  Issy  and  Vanves  in  front  of  the  park  and 
burned  out  palace  of  Meudon  and  the  town  of  Sevres. 
Returning  I  came  by  the  park  and  burned  out  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  town  of  Suresnes,  Mont  Valerien,  Courbe- 
voie  and  Courcelles  on  the  north.  Everywhere  on  this 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  Paris  there  seemed  to  be  a  total 
destruction  of  all  that  human  hands  had  made.  I  doubt 
much  if  the  demon  of  war  ever  exhibited  his  hellish  tem- 
per on  a  grander  scale.  Towns,  villages,  palaces,  villas, 
forts,  bridges,  manufacturing  establishments,  all  battered 
down,  blown  up  or  burned  out  \ 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to  me  at  Versailles  were 
the  Palace  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  wretched  crowds  of 
communists  awaiting  trial.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give 
a  description  of  this  magnificent  palace  and  grounds  at- 
tached to  it.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Ver- 
sailles was  a  hunting  station.  Becoming  tired  of  St.  Ger- 
main as  a  residence,  this  monarch  determined  to  construct 
a  palace  which  would  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence  facing  eastward 
and  westward.  On  the  east  are  the  principal  fountains, 
statuary  and  gardens  ;  on  the  west  the  world  renowned 
park  and  the  large  and  small  Trianon.  The  palace  itself 
presents  a  front  of  600  feet,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  fagade  of  the  central  building  is  300  feet  long;  one  of 
the  galleries  is  400  feet  long,  another  is  242  feet  long, 
and  recently  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  covered  over  with 
boards  so  that  the  600  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly 
may  be  accommodated.  The  whole  is  said  to  have  cost 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  At  present  the  Orangerie 
is  filled  with  hundreds  of  communists,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  are  charged  with  the  crime  of  attempting  to 
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burn  Paris.  They  are  a  wretched  looking  crowd  of  crim- 
inals, many  of  whom  will,  no  doubt,  be  shot.  Thousands 
more  occupy  the  numerous  prisons  in  Paris,  at  Vincennes 
and  at  Sevres. 

I  have  been  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olcott,  of 
the  American  consulate,  and  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ball,  who 
remained  at  their  posts  of  duty  during  the  terrible  reign 
of  the  Commune.  These  have  all  thrilling  experiences  to 
relate. 

Mr.  Washburne  and  his  corps  of  assistants  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  courage,  sympathy  and  aid,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners  who  survived 
the  siege,  but  in  behalf  of  the  hostages  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  brutally  murdered  by  the  Commune. 

Marshal  MacMahon  in  Command. 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  Army  of  Versailles,  so-called,  was  ready 
to  move  upon  the  insurgents.  It  consisted  at  this  time  of  about 
80,000  men  including  all  branches.  General  Admirault  commanded 
the  ist  corps  which  embraced  Maudhuy's,  Montaudon's  and  Gran- 
ier's  divisions.  These  occupied  that  portion  of  the  semi-circle  on  the 
left  around  Asnieres,  Courbevoie  and  Puteaux.  General  Vinoy, 
with  three  divisions  of  reserves,  occupied  the  center,  around  Meudon, 
Sevres,  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  General  Cissey,  commanding  the 
2d  corps,  stood  in  front  of  the  forts  on  the  south,  and  General 
Barail,  commanding  the  cavalry  (the  3d  corps),  supported  Cissey. 
All  these  under  the  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon  began  what 
has  been  called  the  Second  Siege  of  Paris,  though  the  circle  had  been 
completed  two  weeks  before  by  the  aid  of  the  Germans  on  the 
north  and  east.  MacMahon  had,  at  his  command,  48  batteries  of 
large  and  small  calibre,  including  60  marine  pieces  and  8  batteries 
of  mitrailleuses.  As  usual  the  siege  was  commenced  by  gradual 
approaches,  but  occasionally  a  point  had  to  be  gained  with  the  bay- 
onet. Up  to  the  1 6th  these  several  corps  had  made  steady  advances 
using  the  artillery  chiefly. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  installation  of  the 
Commune  and  of  their  system  of  municipal  government.  As  the 
mayors  had  convened  every  day  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  continued  to  meet  there  every  day.     The  Exec- 
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utive  Commission,  which  consisted  of  Bergeret,  Eudes,  Duval, 
Lafrangais,  Felix  Pyat,  G.  Tridon  and  E.  Vaillant,  occupied  an 
adjoining  room.  The  other  nine  commissions  held  meetings  fre- 
quently, but  some  had  much  moreimportant  work  to  do  than  others. 
On  the  5th  of  April  Delescluze,  Cournet  and  Vermorel  were  added 
to  the  Executive  Commission  on  account  of  their  alleged  superior 
ability.  To  complete  their  system  of  municipal  government  it  was 
necessary  to  communicate  with  the  ministers,  and  so  delegates  were 
appointed — one  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  one  to  the  Minister  of  War,  one  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  etc.  General  Cluseret  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  Up  to  the  6th  of  April  Jules  Bergeret  was  ap- 
parently commanding  general,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Dombrowski.  At  this  nieeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral is  incompatible  with  democratic  organization  and  institutions, 
and  therefore  we  shall  hereafter  only  hear  of  Citizen  Bergeret, 
Citizen  Cluseret  and  Citizen  Dombrowski,  as  these  and  other  cit- 
izens continued  to  send  exaggerated  and  false  reports  to  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  Commission. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Raoul  Rigault,  at  the  head  of  the  Commission 
of  General  Safety,  began  his  diabolical  work.  He  had  an  ambition 
to  become  a  Prefect  of  Police,  a  procureur^  and  as  soon  as  the  de- 
cree was  issued  he  proceeded  to  arrest,  condemn  and  imprison  all 
persons  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  Government  at 
Versailles — whether  Bonapartists,  Bourbons  or  Republicans.  Mon- 
seigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  be  dragged 
off  to  Mazas,  and  the  Abbe  Deguerry  of  the  Madeleine  was  soon 
taken  to  the  Conciergerie.  The  Abbe,  on  the  7th,  addressed  a  very 
respectful  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Government  protesting 
against  the  executions  which  were  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The 
next  day  the  Archbishop  addressed  a  much  longer  letter  to  M. 
Thiers  in  which  he  also  stated  what  was  reported,  that  many  pris- 
oners after  surrender  were  immediately  shot.  He  begged  the  Presi- 
dent to  interpose  on  account  of  the  effect  this  would  have  upon  the 
Paris  government. 

These  letters  being  received  M.  Thiers  addressed  a  very  respect- 
ful reply  to  the  Archbishop  in  which  he  uses  these  words  :  "  The 
reports  to  which  you  call  my  attention  are  absolutely  false,  and  I  am 
really  surprised  that  a  prelate,  so  well  informed  as  you,  should  ad- 
mit, for  a  moment,  that  these  rumors  have  any  truth  in  them."  The 
President  agreed  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  allegations  were  not 
impossible,  but  in  no  other  circumstances.  Duval  and  his  aides  de 
camp,  he  said,  were  killed  in  battle. 
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When  the  Archbishop  was  brought  before  Raoul  Rigoult,  the 
former  is  reported  to  have  responded  in  his  paternal  manner — "  My 
child;"  but  the  latter  immediately  interrupted  him  with  th-ese  words  : 
"Citizen,  there  is  no  child  here  ;  there  is  only  a  magistrate  here." 
The  jury  condemned  the  Archbishop  and  the  Abbe  as  hostages. 
At  the  same  time  President  Bonjean,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  M. 
Chaudey,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Steele,  were  arrested.  Many 
journals  were  suppressed  as  the  Cloche,  the  Soir,  the  Opinion  Nationale 
and  the  Bien  Public.  In  the  meantime  a  Republican  league  was 
organized  and  three  delegates  were  sent  out  to  Versailles.  M. 
Thiers  received  them  kindly,  and  after  hearing  their  plea  for  peace 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  defend  the  Republic  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  Paris,  under  a  general  law, 
should  have  all  the  rights  of  other  cities  in  France.  He  stated, 
however,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  a  treaty,  but  if  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  would  not  fire  another  gun,  the  Versailles  troops 
would  not  fire  a  gun.  He  further  stated  that  if  the  National  Guards 
of  Paris  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes  no 
one  of  them  would  be  called  to  account,  except  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  assassination  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  and 
he  further  stated  that  all  would  receive  their  oay  for  at  least  a  month 
afterwards. 

On  the  7th  of  April  an  incident  occurred  which  may  be  here 
noticed.  It  was  known  that  a  guillotine  had  been  stowed  away  in 
one  of  the  government  buildings,  and  the  Commune  decreed  that  it 
should  be  burned.  The  place  selected  for  this  ceremony  was  before 
the  statue  of  Voltaire  in  the  nth  arrondissement.  Accordingly  it 
was  set  up  and  then  surrounded  with  wood  and  other  combustibles. 
A  great  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle,  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  to  swear  eternal  hostility  to  emperors  and  kings. 

The  distinguished  painter,  Courbet,  had  suggested,  during  the 
siege,  the  demolition  of  the  column  on  Place  Vendome.  The  Com- 
munards regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  imperialism  and  hence  it  was 
ordered  to  be  pulled  down. 

It  now  became  evident  that  Paris  would  be  again  bombarded, 
and  possibly  destroyed.  Shells  from  Fort  Valerien  and  Montretout 
were  falling  around  Porte  Maillot,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the 
American  Embassy.  Another  stampede  was  thus  produced  ;  for- 
eigners, who  had  returned  to  Paris,  once  more  packed  their  trunks 
and  hastened  out  of  the  city.  They  again  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Washburne  for  assistance. 

At  this  time  M.  Thiers  and  his  cabinet  were  greatly  embarrassed 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  magnanimity  of  General  de  Fabrice, 
who  now  represented  Imperial  Germany,  the  insurgents  would  have 
succeeded  in  their  fiendish  purposes.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a 
large  army  to  suppress  the  Insurrection  and  Prince  Bismarck  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  more  than  60,000  prisoners  until  after  the  in- 
tervention of  the  general.  The  Minister  of  Finance  was  pressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  raising  20,000,000  francs  every  week  to 
make  up  the  first  half  milliard.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
likewise  under  the  necessity  of  providing  supplies  for  500,000  Ger- 
mans besides  rations  for  100,000  Frenchmen.  Added  to  all  this  was 
the  revolt  in  Algeria  which  threatened  to  be  serious. 

A  Second  Election. 

The  supplemental  election,  several  times  postponed,  took  place  on 
the  1 6th  of  April  in  eleven  wards,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  elections.  Twenty- 
eight  editors  of  newspapers  had  protested  against  the  first  election 
on  the  ground  that  a  few  men  had  no  right  to  issue  such  an  order. 
As  a  further  protest  twenty-one  of  those  elected  resigned.  The 
ridiculously  small  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  eleven  wards  may  be 
taken  as  a  still  more  emphatic  protest.  Four  councilman  were 
elected  in  the  first  ward  :  Vesinier  received  the  largest  vote,  2,626  ; 
Cluseret,  the  adopted  American  citizen,  and  Menotti  Garibaldi,  the 
Italian,  were  barely  elected.  Citizens  Briosne  and  Rogeard  refused 
to  serve  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  votes  cast  for  them — 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  registered  voters  in  the  wards. 

Once  more  the  leaders  attempted  to  formulate  the  principles  to 
which  the  Commune  adhere.  Their  programme  appeared  on  the 
19th.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  place  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  Government  of  National  Defense  as  well  as  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  charging  both  with  treason  and  crime.  They 
declared  boldly  for  the  Republic  and  for  the  absolute  autonomy  of 
the  Commune  embracing  every  part  of  France.  But  it  is  apparent 
to  every  statesman  of  well-balanced  mind  that  their  kind  of  a 
Republic  would  soon  lead  to  anarchy.  They  did  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  honestly  elected, 
should  frame  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  If  they  had  believed 
in  this  principle  they  would  not  have  rebelled.  Their  programme 
represents  exactly  the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  ideas  into 
which  the  several  groups  of  communists,  federalists  and  socialists 
are  divided.  It  was  evidently  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  under 
pressure. 
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In  this  section  we  may  include  what  occurred  on  both  sides  up  to 
the  ist  of  May.  The  Government  troops  made  gradual  advances 
and  were  reinforced  by  two  other  corps,  the  4th  and  the  5th,  which 
reached  Versailles  April  24th.  These  were  organized  at  Cherbourg, 
Cambrai  and  Auxerre  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Douay  and  Clinchant,  each  corps  consisting  of  two  divisions.  They 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  and  had  seen  hard 
service.  Paris  was  thus  once  more  surrounded — the  Germans 
being  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  French,  with  six  corps,  includ- 
ing the  reserves  on  the  south  and  west. 

MM.  Bonvalet,  Stupuy,  Adam  and  others  of  Paris  asked  for  and 
obtained  an  armistice  for  Neuilly  on  the  25th,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  might  have  an  opportunity  to  escape,  either  into  the 
city  or  into  the  country.  On  this  part  of  the  great  semicircle  the 
cannonading  ceased  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  5  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Afterwards  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  and  the 
walls  began  in  earnest.  Three  lines  of  batteries  opened  fire  upon 
forts  Vanves  and  Issy.  The  abandonment  of  Neuilly  which  had  not 
been  touched  by  German  cannon,  was  a  sorrowful  scene.  Most  of 
its  20,000  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Paris. 
The  Government  troops  had  gained  possession  of  all  the  towns  on 
the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers,  and  now  it  was  necessary  to  bom- 
bard Neuilly.  On  the  26th  and  27th  the  Government  troops  en- 
trenched themselves  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  insurgents  and 
from  Meudon  to  Neuilly  the  cannonading  became  incessant.  On 
the  28th  Marshal  MacMahon  determined  to  capture  forts  Issy  and 
Vanves,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  forward  one  division  after  another 
to  take  the  place  of  those  exhausted.  The  insurgents  fought  on 
three  days  with  desperation,  and  many  of  their  bravest  men  were 
sacrificed.  As  usual,  the  leaders,  Rossel,  Dombrowski,  Wroblowski, 
Beaufort  and  Cecilia  continued  to  make  exaggerated  and  false 
reports  which  many  intelligent  people  believed.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Officiel  and  other  communistic  journals.  It  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  Government  troops  were  making  ad- 
vances every  day  and  the  Commune  determined  to  divide  their 
forces,  giving  those  between  St.  Ouen  and  Point-du-Jour  to  Dom- 
browski and  their  remaining  troops  on  the  south  to  Wroblowski. 
These  two  foreigners  took  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris  on  the 
28th  and  kept  up  the  fighting  until  midnight.  At  a  railroad  em- 
bankment and  culvert  between  forts  Issy  and  Vanves,  there  was  a 
great  slaughter,  but  the  insurgents  were  forced  back,  leaving  their 
dead   and  wounded.     On  the  Government   right   there  was  also  a 
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fierce  struggle  extending  as  far  as  the  bend  in  the  Seine  at  Choisy  le 
Roi.  Citizen  Megy  fearing  that  he  would  be  surrounded  in  Fort 
Issy  abandoned  it  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  but  Eudes  hastened  to 
take  possession  before  the  Government  troops  entered.  The  next 
day  Citizen  Cluseret,  the  adopted  American,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Commune  for  his  failure  which  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness 
in  Paris.  Citizen  Rossel  took  his  place  as  Delegate  of  War.  On 
the  26th  Citizen  Raoul  Rigault  was  made  Procureur  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  Citizen  Voncken  was  made  President  of  the  Civil  Tribuual. 

The  First  of  May. 

At  this  date  all  hope  of  conciliation  vanished,  and  the  Government 
wisely  enough  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  crush  the  Commune. 
All  around  the  semicircle  the  Army  of  Versailles  advanced  upon  the 
insurgents  and  hundreds  every  day  lost  their  lives.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  details  of  each  day's  work.  The  divisions  of  the  sev- 
eral corps  exchanged  places  every  few  hours  for  rest  and  sleep,  and 
thus  the  siege  was  continued.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  red  flag  was 
pulled  down  and  a  white  one  was  raised  over  Fort  Issy,  but  a  body 
of  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Eudes  again  rushed  in  and 
restored  the  red  one.  The  bombardment  was  immediately  renewed 
and  it  soon  became  furious.  The  Government  forces  concentrated 
the  fire  of  70  pieces  of  cannon  upon  the  fort.  The  town  of  Boulogne 
was  completely  destroyed.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  Fort  Issy  was 
abandoned,  and  in  the  morning  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the 
French  waved  over  it. 

On  the  1 2th  Marshal  MacMahon  issued  an  order  congratulating 
his  soldiers  for  their  courage  and  patriotism  in  circumstances  so 
painful,  stating  that  they  had  successively  taken  Meudon,  Sevres, 
Rueil,  Courbevoie,  Becon,  Asnieres,  Moulineaux  and  Moulin-Saquet, 
and  finally  Fort  Issy.  But  they  had  not  done  all  that  France  re- 
quired of  them.  He  called  upon  them  to  deliver  Paris  from  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents  who  had  the  pretension  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment against  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commune,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  of  the  Ten  Commissions,  organized  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  It  consisted  of  five  members  who  were  placed  over  all  the 
commissions  and  deputations.  It  was  responsible  to  the  Commune 
alone.  Antoine,  Arnoud,  Leo  Meillet,  Ranvier,  Felix  Pyat  and 
Charles  Girardin  were  selected.  Citizen  Rossel,  delegate  of  war, 
could  not  endure  this  kind  of  interference  with  his  work,  and,  on  the 
9th,  tendered  his  resignation.      He  ventured  upon  a  lengthy  criticism 
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of  the  administration,  and  ironically  asked  for  the  honor  of  a  small 
cell  in  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Like  Cluseret,  he  was  ordered  before 
a  court  martial.  Citizen  Delescluze  was  appointed  war  delegate  in 
his  place. 

On  the  nth  it  was  decreed  to  raze  the  dwelling  house  of  President 
Thiers,  situated  on  Place  St.  George,  to  the  ground.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  every  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
enter  the  ranks,  and  that  all  such  obtain  a  card  of  identification, 
containing  his  full  name,  occupation,  age,  residence,  number  of  his 
legion,  battalion  and  company.  Suspected  persons  were  every  day 
arrested,  including  priests  and  nuns,  and  sent  as  hostages  to  the 
numerous  prisons  of  Paris.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Expiratory  Chapel  of  Louis  XVI.  be  demolished.  Thus  the 
reign  of  terror  progressed. 

When  Citizen  Delescluze  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
immediately  made  a  report  to  the  Commune.  He  could  do  no  better 
than  compliment  the  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  two  foreign 
generals.  Although  the  insurgents  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon 
Fort  Vanves  they  fought  with  desperation  in  the  trenches  and  be- 
hind barricades  until  they  reached  the  walls.  On  the  13th  General 
Clinchant  crossed  the  Seine  and  entrenched  his  forces  in  the  race 
course  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  soon  after  the  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Vinoy  and  Douay,  followed  at  St. 
Cloud  and  Bellevue.  On  the  i6th  Marshal  MacMahon  issued 
another  order  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Communards  had  pulled 
down  the  column  on  Place  Vendome  ;  and  to  encourage  his  army, 
he  made  free  use  of  this  act  of  vandalism.  The  cannonading  now 
became  frightful,  and  the  citizens  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  wards 
abandoned  their  homes.  Fort  Valerien,  Montretout,  Issy,  Vanves 
and  the  batteries  of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon  rained  projectiles  upon 
them  without  mercy  ;  the  cannon  on  the  walls  responded  feebly. 
The  gunners  could  no  longer  endure  the  storm  and  they  fled  into 
the  city.  On  the  20th  small  cannon  on  wheels,  batteries  de  brhhe, 
were  pushed  forward  to  play  upon  the  iron  gates  with  solid  shot. 
Meanwhile  the  insurgents  raised  small  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  top 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  but,  like  other  expedients  adopted,  this  one 
was  of  little  account.  The  arch  was,  however,  used  as  an  observa- 
tory, but  Marshal  MacMahon  had  a  much  better  one,  Mont  Va- 
lerien, from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  he  could  take  in 
the  whole  field  of  operations. 

At  this  time  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  lost  all  hope  of  ultimate 
success,    and    they    became  devilish.      Of  the   250,000  which   they 
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claimed  at  first,  many  were  killed  or  wounded,  or  were  taken  to 
Versailles  as  prisoners  ;  but  a  larger  number  threw  away  their  guns, 
escaped  from  Paris  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  city.  The  orig- 
inal number  was  now  reduced  one-half,  and  of  these  50,000  were 
pretending  to  be  on  the  police  force  in  the  several  wards.  The  reg- 
istration of  unwilling  citizens  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  to  gather 
up  deserters  required  itself  an  army.  It  was  necessary  to  surround 
every  ward  and  then  to  search  every  house. 

In  the  two  elections  106  councilmen  were  chosen.  General  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  not  in  Paris,  and  Rogeard  immediately  declined  to 
serve  ;  soon  after  the  organization  21  others  resigned  ;  Flourens  and 
Duval  were  killed  ;  Girardin  and  Rossel  escaped  ;  Blauqui  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot  ;  Clement,  Bergeret  and  Cluseret  were  arrested 
by  the  Commune.  In  addition  21  others  declined  to  meet  in  council, 
preferring,  as  they  said,  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  which  left 
only  54.  Some  were  opposed  to  the  organization  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  they  now  had  seldom  more  than  30  members 
present  at  their  daily  meetings.  The  leaders  had  counted  upon 
dissensions  in  the  assembly  and  uprisings  in  the  departments,  and 
now  finding  themselves  between  the  Germans  and  the  Army  of  Ver- 
sailles they  determined  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  their  folly  and  die 
under  their  chosen  flag. 

Two  sensations  occurred  which  we  may  here  notice.  On  the  loth 
a  grand  concert  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the 
palace  itself.  The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Commune  ; 
many  bands  of  music  were  employed.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  music  and  dancing  were  kept  up  until  a  late  hour  of  night. 
Though  the  object,  as  announced,  was  to  raise  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city,  it  afforded  the  Communists  an  opportunity  to  criticise 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  under  the  Empire. 

On  the  17th  the  Cartridge  Factory  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Champ  de  Mars  was  blown  up.  One  apartment  after  another  ex- 
ploded with  terrific  effect  until  all  disappeared.  It  is  said  to  have 
shaken  the  entire  city. 

Meanwhile  all  the  newspapers  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
National  Defense  were  suppressed,  except  the  Verity.  Some  recog- 
nized by  the  Commune  were  also  suppressed.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
and  foreigners  were  imprisoned  as  suspects,  including  priests,  monks 
and  nuns.  The  convents  were  closed  ;  some  of  the  churches  were 
demolished,  others  were  used  as  club  rooms. 

The  Communards  had  a  flotilla  which,  however,  was  of  very  little 
use  to  them.     They  had   also  batteries   mounted  on  wheels   which 
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they   ran   out  upon    the    railroads,  but    they   were   likewise  of    very 
little  use. 

Up  to  the  loth  of  May  Prince  Bismarck  and,  no  doubt,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  himself,  were  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  future 
of  France.  Germany  was  really  tired  of  the  war  and  did  not  wish 
to  see  it  renewed,  but  there  were  many  young  officers  who  were 
quite  willing  to  have  it  continued.  General  Fabrice,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Berlin,  had  again  and  again  urged  M.  Favre  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  The  Prince  and  the 
Emperor  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  French 
to  comply  with  the  condition  of  the  armistice  and  had  more  than 
once  instructed  General  Fabrice  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  German 
forces  on  the  north  and  east  of  Paris.  M.  Thiers  could  do  nothing 
else  than  decline  an  interposition.  He  had  witnessed  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  National  Guards  by  the  entry  of  the  Germans  into 
Paris,  and  he  could  not  agree  to  the  use  of  means  which  would 
demoralize  the  National  Assembly,  destroy  his  own  usefulness, 
unite  all  Frenchmen  against  a  common  enemy,  and  renew  hostil- 
ities with  the  certainty  of  a  greater  loss  of  territory.  After  the 
return  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Berlin  M.  Favre  agreed  to  20  ad- 
ditional articles  on  the  nth  of  March  at  Ferrieres.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  also  agreed  to  4  articles  at  Rouen,  March  i6th,  and 
finally  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prince  Bismarck  at  Frankfort  on 
the  loth  of  May.  The  zig-zag  boundary  lines  through  the  Vosges 
were  fixed  and  an  estimate  was  placed  upon  the  railroads  in  the 
territory  surrendered.  During  these  discussions  the  Prince  and  his 
associates  were  pleased  to  learn  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  that 
the  first  half  milliard  of  francs  ($100,000,000)  were  ready  and  that 
Fort  Issy  would  be  taken  in  a  few  days. 

The  Army  of  Vf.rsaillks  in   Paris.  1 

We  come  nov/  to  the  last  act  in  the  drama.  Seven  days  of  street 
fighting — Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen — 1:00,000  loyal  soldiers 
against  150,000  insurgents — the  destruction  of  millions  of  property — 
an  attempt  to  burn  the  city — the  assassination  of  hostages — all  this 
to  be  represented  in  the  briefest  manner! 

On  the  2 1  St  of  May  the  storm  continued  to  sweep  over  the  walls. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the   afternoon  the  artillerists  abandoned  their  guns 

at  Point-du-Jour.     They   could    no   longer   endure   a   concentrated 

fire.     The   bombardment  at  this   point  slackened,  and   M.  Ducatel, 
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in  sympathy  with  the  Government,  mounted  the  walls  and  displayed 
a  white  flag.  Being  recognized,  he  passed  out  through  Port  de  St. 
Cloud,  and  conferred  with  a  parlementaire  who  approached.  The 
former  assured  the  latter  that  the  Government  troops  could  easily 
enter.  Captain  Treves  immediately  advanced  with  his  marines,  and 
one  by  one  they  climbed  over  the  broken  down  gates,  abattis  and 
pont-levis.  A  brisk  fusilade  took  place  in  front,  but  the  bombard- 
ment kept  the  insurgents  at  bay  until  other  companies,  under  the 
command  of  General  Verge,  entered.  Soon  after  the  whole  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Douay  entered  and  occupied  the  quadri- 
lateral bounded  by  the  river,  the  walls  and  the  railroad.  Under  a 
continuous  rain  of  shells  from  Mont  Valerien  and  Montretout,  the 
forces  commanded  by  General  Clinchant,  Admirault  and  Vinoy  fol- 
lowed. The  artillerists  and  engineers  going  before  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  gates  on  the  west.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  heads  of  the  columns  reached  the  Trocadero  and  the 
Triumphal  Arch.  At  the  same  time  General  Cissey,  under  the 
protection  of  Fort  Vanves,  which  had  been  captured  a  few  days 
before,  entered  Porte  de  Versailles. 

General  Admirault  now  pressed  on  northward  by  the  railroad 
from  street  to  street  and  from  barricade  to  barricade,  and  likewise 
General  Cissey  upon  the  south.  Skirmishing  continued  all  night 
in  the  semi-circle.  The  insurgents  were  forced  back  ;  hundreds 
lost  their  lives  and  thousands  were  taken  to  Versailles  as  prisoners. 
At  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette  600  surrendered.  Here,  the  brother 
of  the  insurgent  leader  Dombrowski  was  killed.  Mr.  Washburne 
remained  in  the  midst  of  the  skirmishing,  and  in  the  morning  was 
delighted  to  see  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  French  and  the  still 
more  graceful  emblem  of  his  own  nation  wave  proudly,  the  one 
over  the  Triumphal  Arch  and  the  other  over  the  American  Embassy. 
The  red  flag  of  the  Commune  disappeared  from  the  forts  and  the 
walls,  but  the  storm  continued  inside. 

At  noon  all  the  Government  troops,  except  the  cavalry,  under 
General  Barail,  and  a  few  detachments  of  infantry,  had  entered 
Paris — 70,000  regulars  and  30,000  reserves.  The  points  of 
resistence  seemed  to  be  Montmartre,  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Marshal  had  now  entered  the  city  and  occupied 
the  Trocadero.  North  of  the  Seine  and  on  the  left,  three  corps 
advanced,  Admirault's,  Clinchant's  and  Douay's,  and  in  the  evening 
reached  Porte  d'  Asnieres,  Pare  de  Mouceau  and  the  Industrial 
Palace  ;  south  of  the  river  and  on  the  right.  General  Cissey  and 
part  of  the  reserves  advanced  and  in  the  evening  reached   Champ 
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de  Mars  and  the  railroad  station  of  Montparnasse.  All  day  the 
siege  guns  on  top  of  Montmartre  thundered  upon  the  advancing 
forces,  and  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  swept  the  streets  in  every 
direction.  Barricade  after  barricade  was  taken,  and  when  night 
closed  the  fratricidal  scene  it  became  apparent  that  an  obstinate 
and  devilish  resistance  would  be  made  by  the  Communards.  The 
dead  were  gathered  up  and  hastily  buried  ;  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  hospitals  and  the  prisoners  were  marched  off  to  Ver- 
sailles. Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  as  well  as  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  The  loyal  troops  had 
possession  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  city 

Of  the  numerous  proclamations  and  orders  printed  and  placarded 
on  the  walls  by  the  Communards  we  may  notice  the  following: 

"  Let  all  good  citizens  arise  !  To  the  barricades  !  The  enemy  is 
inside  the  walls  !  Let  there  be  no  hesitation  !  Forward  for  the 
Republic,  for  the  Commune  and  for  Liberty  '  To  arms  !  To  arms  !" 

Signed  by  five  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Another  signed  by  the  same  Committee  reads  thus:  "Citizens: 
Port  de  St.  Cloud,  bombarded  by  Mont  Valerien,  Montretout, 
Moulineaux  and  Fort  Issy,  has  been  surrendered  by  treason.  Paris- 
ians !  The  strife  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  a  strife  for  the  future  against  the  past;  liberty  against 
despotism;  equality  against  monopoly;  fraternity  against  servitude; 
the  solidarity  of  the  people  against  the  egotism  of  oppressors. 
To  arms!  To  arms!" 

Another  read  as  follows:  "Citizen  Raoul  Rigault  and  Citizen 
Regere  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mune relating  to  hostages."  (Signed)  Delescluse  and  Billioray. 

At  4  o'clock,  May  23d,  after  a  few  hours  rest  and  sleep,  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  advanced.  With  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  and 
a  few  regiments  of  footmen,  all  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle 
inside  the  walls.  General  Admirault,  commanding  the  ist  corps 
moved  close  along  the  walls  upon  the  north  and  swept  the  artiller- 
ists from  the  bastions.  At  noon  his  forces  reached  Porte  Clignan- 
court,  Boulevard  Ornano  and  the  Merchandise  Depot,  and  were 
prepared  to  ascend  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  General  Clinchant, 
commanding  the  5th  corps,  advanced  upon  the  west  and  south  side 
of  Montmartre.  These  two  corps  marched  side  by  side  and  at 
many  points  a  desperate  resistence  was  made,  but  the  Government 
troops  had  an  unexpected  advantage  over  the  insurgents.  The 
latter  were  obliged  to  fight  in  the  open  streets  and  behind  extem- 
porized breastworks,  while  the  former  were  cheerfully  admitted  into 
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the  houses  where  they  shot  from  the  windows.  The  shells  from 
the  great  fortress  of  the  Commune  fell  as  often  among  the  insur- 
gents as  among  the  loyal  troops.  The  gunners  on  the  heights  aban- 
doned their  guns  on  account,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  want  of  ammunition, 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  pris- 
oners. The  two  corps  rapidly  ascended  from  street  to  street,  and 
at  one  o'clock  a  company  of  Admirault's  planted  the  tri-colored 
flag  upon  the  tower  of  Solferino.  In  this  heroic  assault  many  brave 
and  loyal  men  lost  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time  the  4th  corps  commanded  by  General  Douay 
moved  forward;  his  left  followed  Boulevard  Haussmann  and  Rue 
de  La  Fayette;  his  center  moved  upon  the  Madeleine,  while  his 
right  moved  slowly  upon  Place  de  la  Concorde.  These  points  were 
strongly  fortified  and  the  Marshal  was  wise  enough  to  spare  his 
men- 
South  of  the  Seine  were  the  reserves  commanded  by  General 
Vinoy,  and  the  2d  corps  commanded  by  General  Cissey.  The  left 
wing  of  the  former  moved  slowly  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  num- 
erous barricades,  whilst  the  right  wing  of  the  latter  moved  more 
rapidly  along  the  walls  in  the  direction  of  the  subterranean  reser- 
voirs and  Pare  de  Montsouris. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Government  troops  had  posses- 
sion of  half  the  city;  they  occupied  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  with 
its  apex  at  Place  de  la  Concorde.  An  obstmate  resistence  was 
made  at  many  points  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  thousands  of 
misguided  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives,  were  wounded  or  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  proclamations  and  orders  which  appeared  in  the  morning 
on  the  walls  were  numerous.  We  may  also  translate  a  few  of  them 
that  the  reader  may  be  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  devilish 
leaders  of  the  Commune. 

A  reporter  of  the  Officiel  makes  the  following  statements:  "Butte 
Montmartre  did  not  remain  inactive  during  the  night.  It  cannon- 
aded without  ceasmg  all  the  positions  of  the  Versailles  troops,  the 
College  Chaptal,  the  Church  of  the  Assomption,  the  Barracks  of  Pe- 
piniere  and  the  Trocadero.  The  two  quarters,  BatignoUes  and 
Montmartre,  have  formidable  defenses.  I  went  as  far  as  the 
Mayor's  office  which  is  occupied  by  a  strong  force.  Vermorel  and 
La  Frangais  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Federal  battalions.  A  little 
further  on  I  met  Cecilia  and  afterwards  Cluseret.  I  cannot  speak 
in  detail  of  the  numerous  barricades.  They  are  at  every  street 
corner,    but  there   is    one  which  deserves  particular   notice.      It  is 
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erected  upon  Place  Blanche  on  the  side  of  Montmartre.  It  is  well 
constructed  and  is  defended  by  a  battalion  of  120  women.  As  I 
approached  the  barricade  a  black  form  appeared,  a  young  woman 
with  a  Phrygian  bonnet  set  on  her  ear,  a  chassepot  in  her  hand,  a 
belt  around  her  waist  and  a  cartridge  box  attached  to  it.  '  Halt 
there,  citizen;  no  one  can  pass  here.'  I  stopped,  astonished  and 
showed  my  passport;  she  permitted  me  to  approach  on  foot.  Gen- 
eral Cluseret  was  there;  he  congratulated  the  women." 

A  Bulletin  also  appeared  which  contains  the  following:  "Our 
enemies  have  entered  the  walls,  rather  by  treason  than  force.  The 
courage  and  energy  of  the  Parisians  will  repulse  them.  At  the  time 
when  the  great  Communes  of  France  are  rising  to  vindicate  their 
liberties,  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  holy  city,  the  focus  of  rev- 
olution let  there  be  no  hesitation.  Let  us  open  our  ranks  to  those 
who  have  been^  enrolled  by  force  and  who  wish  to  unite  with  us  to 
defend  the  Commune,  the  Republic  and  France;  but  let  there  be 
no  pity  shown  to  traitors — the  accomplices  of  Bonaparte,  Favre 
and  Thiers.  *  *  *  *  Lgj  j^g  women  unite  with  their  brothers, 
their  fathers  and  their  husbands.  Those  who  have  no  arms  will 
take  care  of  the  wounded  and  will  carry  pavement  stones  into  their 
houses  to  crush  the  invaders  as  they  enter." 

The  following  also  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May: 

"  Brothers,  the  time  has  come  for  a  great  struggle  of  the  people 
against  their  oppressors!  Do  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Work- 
ingman!  Do  as  your  brothers  did  on  the  i8th  of  March.  Unite 
yourselves  with  the  people  of  whom  you  are  a  part.  Leave  the  aris- 
tocrats, the  privileged  classes,  the  executioners  of  humanity,  to 
defend  themselves,  and  the  reign  of  justice  will  soon  be  established." 
(Signed)  "The  Commune  of  Paris." 

"  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  authorizes  the  chiefs  of  the 
barricades  to  require  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  houses  where 
they  think  it  necessary,  and  to  requisition  all  kinds  of  provisions 
and  objects  needful  for  defense. 

(Signed)  G.   Ranvier." 

"Citizen  Milliere  at  the  head  of  150  incendiaries  (fuseens),  will 
burn  the  houses  suspected  and  public  buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  Citizen  Dereure  with  100  incendiaries  has  charge 
of  the  ist  and  2d  wards.  Citizen  Billioray  with  100  men,  has  charge 
of  the  9th,  loth  and  20th  wards.  Citizen  Vesinier  with  50  men, 
has  special  charge  of  the  boulevards  from  Madeleine  to  the  Bastile. 
These  citizens  ought  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  barricades  to 
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secure  the   execution   of   these  orders.     Signed,   Delescluze,    Re'gere, 
Ranvier,  /ohannard,  Vesinier,  Brunei,  Dombrowski." 

"  Shoot  upon  the  Bourse,  the  Bank,  the  Post  Office,  Place  des 
Victoires,  Place  Vendome,  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Bar- 
racks. Leave  the  Hotel  de  Ville  under  the  command  of  Pindy  and 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  the  members  may  transfer 
their  headquarters  to  the  Mayor's  office  of  the  nth  ward. 

(Signed)  E.  Eudes." 

In  the  evening  at  6  o'clock  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  fired,  and  soon  after  a  dense  smoke 
arose  from  the  Court  of  Accounts  and  the  Council  of  State.  At 
lo  o'clock  the  Tuileries  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were 
likewise  on  fire.  This  was  a  new  phase  of  the  diabolism  of  the 
Commune.  Marshal  MacMahon  had  thus  far  proceeded  with  mod- 
eration, but  he  now  saw  clearly  that  the  central  part  of  Paris  would 
be  destroyed  if  a  prompt  movement  was  not  made.  The  insurgents 
occupied  half  the  city  ;  every  street  was  blockaded  with  pavement 
stones  ;  cannon  would  have  to  be  used  to  scatter  them  ;  charges 
would  have  to  be  made,  a  great  slaughter  would  possibly  result,  and 
many  innocent  lives  would  be  lost.  There  was  no  alternative, 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  could  be  thought  of.  At  12  o'clock  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  many  business  houses  on  Rue 
de  Rivoli  were  enveloped  in  flames. 

In  the  meantime  orders  were  issued  to  the  several  commanding 
officers  to  prepare  for  a  movement  at  2  o'clock.  General  Douay, 
occupying  the  center,  advanced  upon  Place  Vendome,  then  upon 
the  Palais  Royal,  which  compelled  the  insurgents  to  abandon  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  then  upon  the  Louvre  to  save  the  valuable  col- 
lections of  art.  Meanwhile  General  Clinchant  advanced  upon  the 
Bourse  and  likewise  General  Admirault,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  two  railroad  stations  on  the  north,  pressed  upon  Chateau  d'Eau. 
General  Cissey  was  ordered  to  save  the  Luxembourg  Palace  on  the 
south  and  to  occupy  the  important  quarter  of  the  Pantheon,  whilst 
the  reserves  hastened  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  to  save  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Sorbonne. 
These  rapid  movements  cost  many  lives  but  saved  much  property. 
The  horrid  night  scene  was  continued  through  the  entire  day.  A 
dense  smoke  filled  the  atmosphere  and  obscured  the  sun.  Revolu- 
tionary Paris,  in  its  long  and  varied  history,  witnessed  many  evil 
days,  but  none  that  can  be  compared  to  the  24th  of  May.  The  in- 
sane deviltry  of  the  insurgents  enfiamed  the  warm  blood  of  the 
loyal  troops,  and  there  was  no  mercy  shown  them.     Dombrowski, 
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the  insurgent  leader,  was  killed.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children 
who  carried  coal  oil  in  cans  and  explosives  in  boxes  were  shot  down 
like  dogs  in  the  streets, 

At  noon  the  Council,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  their 
Delegate  of  War,  who  sat  in  adjoining  rooms,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  captured,  abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  soon  after 
the  flames  leaped  from  the  windows.  Pindy  and  his  group  of  in- 
cendiaries had  arranged  the  coal  oil  cans  and  the  explosives.  At 
the  same  time  smoke  and  flames  issued  from  the  windows  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  a  magnificent  structure  near  by.  MacMahon,  in 
the  meantime,  advanced  his  headquarters  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  In  the  evening  the  line  of  battle  extended  from  wall 
to  wall  in  a  direct  course  fully  six  miles.  Though  the  communards 
had  abandoned  the  main  points  of  resistance  they  had  lost  none  of 
their  fiendish  ambition.  The  fires,  the  explosions  and  the  fighting 
continued.  Sabres,  revolvers,  chassepots,  mitrailleuses  and  cannon 
were  all  used.  Thousands  fell  in  the  bloody  strife  and  were  taken 
to  the  cemeteries,  the  morgues  and  the  hospitals.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  captured  during  the  day  were  shot  down  unceremoniously. 
The  rebels,  including  the  women  and  children  who  took  part,  were 
evidently  intoxicated,  as  they  appeared  not  to  care  whether  they 
exposed  themselves  or  not. 

The  ComM  Cejitral  still  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  on  this 
eventful  day  issued  two  proclamations.  One  was  addressed  to  the 
people  and  was  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  its  members.  The  other 
was  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Versailles  and  was 
signed  ComM  Central.  These  were  the  last  efforts  of  the  rebellious 
National  Guards  who  originated  the  insurrection,  and  never  were 
such  stupid  propositions  given  to  the  public. 

Delescluze,  Delegate  of  War,  and  Brunei,  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  joined  in  the  following  orders  which  were  also 
placarded — there  being  no  newspaper  published  in  Paris  after  the 
2ist  except  a  half  sheet  called  the  V^rite. 

1.  '•  Citizen  Jacquet  is  directed  to  require  all  persons,  male  and 
female,  to  construct  barricades  and  to  shoot  down  all  who  refuse  to 
work. 

2.  "  The  chiefs  of  barricades  shall  cause  all  suspected  houses  to 
be  searched  and  requisitions  to  be  made  of  all  useful  objects. 

3.  "They  shall  cause  fires  to  be  kindled  as  the  enemy  approaches 
and  all  suspected  houses  to  be  burned  at  the  first  signal. 

Brunei  alone  signed  the  following  : 

"  The  Commandant  of  the  Barracks  of   Chateau  d'Eau  will  fur- 
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nish  a  full  supply  of  coal  oil  to  Von  der  Hoosen,  chief  of  barricades, 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple." 

The  Assassinations. 

We  come  now  to  another  phase  of  the  horrid  drama.  General 
Thomas,  General  Lecomte  and  Doctor  Pasquier  had  been  wickedly- 
assassinated,  and  from  the  time  that  the  blood-thirsty  Raoul  Rigault 
entered  upon  the  work  assigned  him  as  procureur  he  had  incarce- 
rated about  225  persons.  The  advance  of  the  Government  troops 
forced  the  insurgents  to  determine  what  they  would  do  with  the 
hostages,  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  them. 
That  their  fiendish  purposes  might  be  more  certainly  carried  out, 
they  transferred,  on  the  evening  of  the  2  2d,  those  who  were  in 
Mazas  to  Roquette.  This  being  accomplished  Rigault  proceeded 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  assassination.  But  as  though  he 
had  fears  that  his  men  whom  he  had  selected  would  disobey  orders, 
he  determined  to  make  his  first  experiment  upon  one  victim.  On 
several  occasions  he  had  expressed  an  intense  hatred  of  Gustave 
Chaudey  who  had  criticised  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Commune  in 
the  Sitcle.  The  latter  was  a  brave  man,  a  well-known  editor,  a 
loyal  citizen  and  a  life-long  republican.  On  the  23d  his  wife,  an 
accomplished  lady,  taking  her  only  child  by  the  hand,  sought  an 
interview  with  the  cold-hearted  monster,  but  her  pleadings  and 
tears  were  only  rewarded  with  insults.  Laying  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  her  darling,  he  said  :  "In  a  few  hours,  my  boy,  you  will 
hear  that  we  have  killed  your  father."  That  night  at  11  o'clock, 
Rigault,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  National  Guards,  demanded  ad- 
mission into  the  prison  of  Sainte  Pelagic,  and  going  direct  to  his 
cell,  said  :  "Wake  up,  Chaudey,  your  time  has  come."  The  good 
man  protested,  saying,  "  I  have  a  wife  and  a  child,"  but  he  was  hur- 
ried down  to  the  prison  yard  and  placed  against  a  stone  wall.  As 
the  order  was  given  Chaudey  raised  his  right  hand  to  heaven  and 
exclaimed,  Vive  la  Republique  !  The  soldiers  fired  above  his  head,  no 
one  wishing  to  be  guilty  of  his  blood  ;  a  single  ball  pierced  his  arm. 
Rigault,  fearing  that  his  men  might  turn  their  guns  upon  him  (for 
he  knew  that  he  was  unpopular)  ordered  two  of  his  lieutenants  to 
advance  with  their  revolvers  and  complete  the  work  of  assassins. 
Thus  fell  the  brave  Chaudey,  a  martyr  to  the  principles  of  repub- 
lican government. 

Early  the  next  morning  fifteen  monastic  brethren  (freres  hospi- 
taliers)  were  shot  down  at  the  Butte-aux-Cailles.  They  had  often 
exposed   themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  Germans  during  the  siege 
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while   gathering    in   the   dead   and   wounded   and    they  merited    a 
better  fate. 

But  the  murderous  career  of  Raoul  Rigault  was  soon  to  termi- 
nate. He  had  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  under  the  Empire,  and  his  ambition  was  to  become  its  chief 
under  the  Commune.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  dictator.  Forced  to  change  his  quarters  by  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  loyal  troops,  and  having  occasion  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  to  visit  his  former  place  of  lodging,  he  was  suspected, 
arrested  and  shot  down  in  the  street  like  a  dog.  His  broadcloth 
suit  and  gold  lace  betrayed  him.  Ferre,  his  associate,  who  was 
scarcely  less  a  fiend-incarnate  took  his  place  in  the  Commission, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  carried  out  the  programme,  upon  which  they 
had  both  agreed.  The  frightful  day  closed  with  fierce  encounters 
all  along  the  line,  fires,  explosions  and  assassinations.  At  8  o'clock 
a  group  of  blood-thirsty  villains  carefully  selected,  appeared  at  the 
prison  of  Roquette  where  a  large  number  of  suspects  were  im- 
prisoned. Their  demand  was  the  delivery  of  every  hostage,  but  the 
director  of  the  prison  as  sternly  refused.  Then  came  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  threats  to  bombard  the  prison  and  to  shoot  down  all  who 
made  any  resistence.  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  six  of  the 
hostages.  The  first  called  was  the  Archbishop,  the  second  was  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  third  was  the  Abbe  Deguerry  and  then  three 
Jesuit  priests.  They  were  all  taken  down  to  the  prison  yard,  and, 
like  brave  and  good  men,  they  bade  each  other  a  solemn  farewell. 
The  Archbishop,  after  pronouncing  a  benediction,  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  next  to  him  stood  the  Chief  Justice.  Their 
bodies  were  taken  in  carts  to  Pere  Lachaise  where  they  were  thrown 
into  a  ditch. 

A  horrible  night  succeeded,  with  cannonading,  conflagrations, 
hand-to-hand  engagements  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  demon- 
like strife  continued  in  which  thousands  of  women  took  part.  No 
quarters  were  shown  on  either  side,  all  taken  with  arms  or  coal  oil 
cans  in  their  hands  were  shot  down. 

The  work  of  May  25th  may  be  thus  briefly  outlined.  The  Marshal 
saw  that  the  left  wing  of  the  insurgent  forces  was  the  weaker  and 
therefore  he  proposed  to  drive  them  into  the  19th  and  20th  wards 
on  the  northeast.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  capture  the  re- 
doubt of  Hautes-Bruyeres,  and  the  forts  of  Montrouge  and  Bicetre. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  detachments  outside.  At  the  same 
time  General  Cissey  opened  fire  upon  Place  d'ltalie  and  the  Butte 
aux  Cailles,  batteries  having  been  placed,  during  the  night  at  Bas- 
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tion  8i,  at  the  observatory  and  Place  d'Enfer.  At  noon  a  body  of 
infantry  and  artillery  advanced  along  the  railroad  from  Montsouris, 
and  in  the  evening,  with  heavy  losses,  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Seine.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  made  a  desperate  resistence  at 
the  Gobelin  Works,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  their  defences, 
leaving  their  cannon,  their  dead  and  wounded  and  many  prisoners 
behind.  At  Place  Jeanne  d'Arc  another  obstinate  resistence  was 
made,  but  they  were  again  forced  to  abandon  their  barricades.  At 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  reserves,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Vinoy,  crossed  the  river  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  whilst  the  division  commanded  by  General  Bruat  moved  upon 
the  Lyon  railroad  station. 

The  three  corps  on  the  north  likewise  advanced,  but  not  with  the 
same  rapidity,  on  account  of  the  numerous  barricades  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  insurgents.  Douay  and  Clinchant  continued  their 
movements  upon  Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Prince  Eugene  Barracks. 
These  points  and  the  Bastile  covered  the  last  resort  of  the  Com- 
mune and  they  defended  them  with  the  desperation  of  death.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  the  barricades  at  the  street  corners,  one  by 
one,  by  shooting  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
insurgents  seemed  to  care  but  little  for  the  shells  thrown  into  their 
midst.  General  Admirault  operated  between  the  walls  and  the 
canals,  his  objective  point  being  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  In  the  even- 
ing the  loyal  troops  occupied  all  of  Paris  south  of  the  river,  all  the 
bridges,  the  prison  of  Mazas,  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  Chateau 
d'Eau.  Thousands  fell  on  each  side,  many  new  fires  were  kindled 
and  many  prisoners  were  taken  to  Versailles. 

In  the  meantime  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  changed  its 
quarters  to  the  prison  of  Roquette  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
making  sure  that  the  hostages  would  be  shot.  Orders  were  given 
to  this  effect  in  the  afternoon,  but  M.  Pinet,  one  of  the  keepers,  de- 
termined, at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  give  those  in  his  part  of  the  prison 
a  chance  to  save  themselves.  He  hastened  to  unlock  the  cell  doors 
and  directed  them  to  barricade  the  entrance  with  their  iron  bed- 
steads, chairs,  tables,  mattresses  and  anything  else  they  could  find, 
and  to  defend  themselves.  Thus  a  siege  of  two  days  was  begun  in 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  burn  or  smoke  them  out,  but  with- 
out success.  In  other  parts  of  the  prison  the  hostages  barricaded 
their  cell  doors  and  refused  to  surrender. 

On  Friday,  26th,  the  insurgent  forces  were  driven  into  still  smaller 
bounds.  On  the  east  were  the  walls,  on  the  north  and  northwest 
were  the  two  canals,  the  Ourcq  and  the  St.  Martin,  on  the  west  the 
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boulevard  Richard-Lenoir,  and  on  the  south  Place  de  la  Bastille 
and  Place  du  Trone.  The  principal  points  included  in  these  were 
the  Buttes  Chaumont  and  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise.  Upon 
these  the  insurgents  planted  their  cannon  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
siege  guns  of  the  Government  thundered  from  Montmartre.  It 
now  became  apparent  that  every  street  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
force,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Admirault,  on  the  extreme  left,  was  ordered  to  move,  and  likewise 
Vinoy  on  the  right,  the  former  to  press  close  along  the  walls  upon 
the  northeast,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  abattoirs  and  the  large 
cattle  yards,  and  the  latter  to  ascend  the  Seine,  take  possession  of 
Place  du  Trone  and  to  press  close  along  the  walls  upon  the  east. 
Clinchant  and  Douay  were  to  operate  in  the  left  and  right  centers. 
Every  inch  of  ground  was  contested,  and  every  street  was  drenched 
with  blood.  In  the  evening  the  loyal  troops  occupied  a  semi-circle 
from  Porte  de  Vincennes  on  the  right  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ourcq 
canal  on  the  left.  At  several  points  there  was  a  great  slaughter, 
especially  at  Place  du  Trone,  and  in  the  triangle  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  boulevards  Voltaire  and  Richard-Lenoir. 

According  to  M.   Jules  Favre  thirty-eight  gendarmes  and  sixteen 
others  were  taken  out  of  Roquette  in  the  afternoon,  placed  in  a  line 
along  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  and  shot  down  in  ' 
cold  blood.     Of  these  eleven  were  priests  and  one  was  a  well-known 
banker  by  the  name  of  Jecker. 

Another  horrible  night  was  spent.  The  fires,  the  explosions  and 
the  cannonading  continued  ;  half  the  city  was  covered  with  smoke. 
Saturday,  the  27th,  came.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  left 
wing  of  Admirault's  corps  and  the  right  of  Vinoy's  were  ordered  to 
advance  along  the  walls  and  to  meet  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Porte  de  Romanville.  At  the  same  time  Admirault's  right 
wing,  assisted  by  Clinchant's  left,  made  a  heroic  assault  upon  Chau- 
mont and  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  planted  the  tricolored  flag 
upon  the  heights.  The  insurgents  fought  all  day  with  a  demon-like 
spirit.  They  surrendered  in  squads  but  only  when  death  was  cer- 
tain. In  such  circumstances  there  was  generally  no  mercy  shown 
by  the  Government  troops.  In  the  evening  the  line  of  battle  formed 
three-fourths  of  a  circle.  General  Cissey  was  detailed  to  disarm 
the  inhabitants  on  the  south  and  to  gather  up  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection. 

Many  thrilling  incidents  occurred  on  this,  as  on  previous  days, 
but  we  can  only  refer  to  the  assassination  of  the  hostages.  Orders 
had  been  issued  to  shoot  all  of  them,  but  the  keepers  were  unwill- 
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ing  to  assist  in  such  barbarous  work  and  the  director  of  the  prison 
protested  against  it.  The  Committee,  however,  by  false  representa- 
tions and  promises  to  liberate  them,  induced  twenty-four  to  give 
themselves  up.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  volleys  of  musketry 
were  heard  in  the  prison  yard.  The  hostages  were  betrayed.  Soon 
after  a  devilish  effort  was  commenced  to  subdue  and  murder  those 
who  had  refused  to  surrender. 

One  more  horrible  night  was  spent  in  Paris  and  in  the  prison  of 
Roquette.  For  the  insurgents  there  was  nothing  left,  "  but  a  cer- 
tain looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  ;"  for  the  loyal 
inhabitants  there  was  yet  anxiety,  sleeplessness  and  fear.  Sunday 
morning  at  4  o'clock  Admirault,  on  the  left  and  the  reserves  on  the 
right,  advanced  and  soon  after  completed  the  circle.  The  forces  of 
Clinchant  and  Douay  joined  in  the  engagement,  and  for  ten  hours 
the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  insurrection  was  fought.  The 
cannon  upon  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  were  turned  upon  the 
rebels  ;  on  every  street  the  loyal  troops  advanced.  By  fifties  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  the  insurgents  surrendered  until  they  were 
crowded  into  the  area  of  a  square  mile.  The  last  efforts  were  made 
at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  and 
in  the  intervening  streets.  At  3  o'clock  all  resistance  ceased  and 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Marshal  MacMahon. 

Until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
occupied  the  prison  of  Roquette,  hoping  that  the  soldiers  in  their 
employ  would  be  able,  with  fire  and  sulphur,  to  overcome  the  re- 
maining hostages.  The  latter,  believing  that  they  heard  the  ring  of 
the  chassepot,  took  courage  and  defended  themselves  in  their  wards 
and  in  their  cells  to  the  last  moment  ;  whilst  the  assassins,  fearing 
they  might  be  surrounded,  abandoned  the  prison.  At  8  o'clock  the 
loyal  troops  rescued  120  brave  men  who  had  endured  a  painful  and 
unmerited  imprisonment. 

The  Marshal  immediately  issued  an  order  that  every  house  on 
the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  south,  be  searched  for  arms,  and  that 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren be  arrested.  The  people,  it  is  said,  complied  with  the  order 
without  a  murmur,  so  much  disgusted  had  they  become  with  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  Commune.  MacMahon,  in  his  report, 
states  that  on  the  last  day  25,000  prisoners  were  taken.  In  all  about 
1,500  pieces  of  cannon  and  400,000  stand  of  arms  which  had  been 
used  were  gathered  up.  On  the  part  of  the  loyal  troops  the  Marshal 
reported  a  loss  of  nearly  500  officers  and  7,000  privates  killed  and 
wounded.     It  is  impossible  to  give  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
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loss  of  the  insurgents,  though  it  was  very  great,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  exposing  themselves  in  the  streets.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  8,000  men,  women  and  children  were  paid  as  incen- 
diaries to  burn  the  city.  Fortunately,  Paris  can  only  be  burned  by 
deliberate  and  persistent  efforts.  The  loss  in  property,  in  and 
around  Paris,  caused  by  the  insurrection  was  probably  equal  to  that 
caused  by  the  war  with  the  Germans.  Both  losses  summed  up  are, 
no  doubt,  equal  to  the  indemnities  paid  to  Germany  which  would 
give  a  total  loss  to  France  of  10,000,000,000  of  francs  or  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  ! 

Besides  the  public  buildings  referred  to  which  were  destroyed, 
others  may  be  named  as  the  theatres  of  Porte  St.  Martin,  the 
Lyrique,  the  Chatelet,  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  which  was  used 
as  a  club  room,  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  the  large  store  houses  for 
grain  and  the  docks  of  La  Villette.  Thousands  of  private  residences 
and  business  places  were  demolished,  besides  libraries  and  valuable 
pieces  of  art.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  Pantheon  were  saved 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Government  forces.  The  incendiaries, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  but  they 
found  it  a  much  bigger  job  than  they  supposed. 

The  fate  of  a  few  more  of  the  insurgents  may  be  added.  Assi, 
President  of  the  Comite  Central,  was  banished  to  New  Caledonia. 
Rossel  was  condemned  and  shot  at  Versailles.  Delescluze  died 
game  behind  a  barricade  in  the  street.  Courbet  was  imprisoned 
and  fined.  Eudes  escaped  to  London.  Paschal  Grousset  was  ban- 
ished to  New  Caledonia.  Bergeret,  who  made  himself  a  laughing 
stock  by  signing  his  name  General  Bergeret  ////' w<'w<?,  escaped  to 
Belgium.  Lullier  was  imprisoned.  Johannard  was  discovered  in 
Paris  and  shot.  Piquet,  who  set  fire  to  the  Tuileries,  was  shot. 
Girardin,  a  member  of  the  Commune,  escaped  to  Belgium.  Clu- 
seret,  the  American  General,  escaped  to  Switzerland  in  the  guise  of 
a  priest.  Charles  Beslay,  already  referred  to,  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Communards.  The  Comity  Central  appointed  him  Dean  of 
the  Bank  of  France  and  on  account  of  his  faithfulness  in  saving  this 
institution  M.  Thiers  gave  him  a  passport  to   Switzerland. 

A  few  additional  facts  may  be  given  concerning  the  Bank  of 
France.  It  contained  about  three  thousand  million  francs  when  the 
Communards  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  Comity  Central  had 
need  of  money  ;  they  asked  for  1,000,000  francs  on  the  22d  of  March 
and  it  was  promptly  paid.  Afterwards  the  Commune  obtained 
6,200,000  francs.  M.  Beslay  seemed  to  understand  the  insurgents  ; 
at  the   same  time  he  cooperated  with  the  regents  of  the  bank  and 
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saved  them  not  only  from  being  taken  as  hostages,  but  the  credit  of 
the  greatest  financial  institution  in  the  world.  On  several  occasions 
the  insurgents  were  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  bank  by  force,  but 
Jourde  and  Varlin,  the  deputies  sent,  were  cooly  informed  that  the 
moment  the  Commune  took  possession  of  the  bank  the  large  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  printed.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  representatives  of 
the  Commune  ;  the  fact  is  the  insurgents  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  so  much  money,  although  a  large  part  of  it  was  in  gold  and 
silver. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  funeral  services,  connected  with  the  inter- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  and  the  other  victims  of  the  insurrection, 
took  place  in  the  Notre  Dame.  The  members  of  the  Government 
attended  in  a  body  and  the  Assembly  paid  the  expenses.  It  was  a 
most  solemn  and  impressive  occasion.  One  hundred  fellow-citizens 
taken  from  the  Cathedral  to  their  last  resting  place! 

With  this  chapter  we  close  our  account  of  the  great  war,  the  great 
siege  and  the  great  insurrection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  beauti- 
ful motto,  Liberie,  Egalite,  FraternM,  may  be  better  understood  by 
the  French  people  in  the  future,  and  that  the  frightful  scenes  of 
eleven  months  may  never  again  be  witnessed.  Imperialism  in  the 
state  and  in  the  church  has  been  reproved  and  the  demon  of  Com- 
munism has  been  slain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROME,    JULY     I2TH,     1871. 

A  Tour  Through  Spain — Madrid — The  25th  Anniversary  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. — A  Spanish  Bull  Fight — Seville — Cadiz — Gibraltar — 
An  Excursion  to  Tangier  in  Africa — Five  Days  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea — Genoa — Naples — Vesuvius  in  Full  Blast — A  Night 
Scene — Buried  Pompeii — Rome  and  Italy. 

AT  last  I  have  reached  the  renowned  city  of  the  Caesars 
L  and  am  safely  housed  in  the  Anglo-American  Hotel. 
The  season  is  well  advanced  and  nearly  all  foreigners  have 
escaped  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  soil.  One  cannot 
venture  out  in  the  hot  sun  without  an  umbrella.  Dr. 
Gould,  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted,  advises  me 
not  to  delay  many  days ;  but  I  cannot  think  I  should 
hasten  away  until  I  have  seen  at  least  part  of  the  old  city 
built  upon  seven  hills. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  some  account  of  my  experience 
in  Spain  and  of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  its  relations  to  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany.  On  the  12th  of  June  I  set  out 
from  Paris  by  the  way  of  Chateaudun  and  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  heroic  town.  Until  I  reached  Tours  there 
were  many  evidences  of  the  tramp  of  hostile  forces.  At  Bordeaux 
I  could  only  delay  a  few  hours,  though  it  is  the  second  commercial 
city  of  France.  Its  quay  is  three  miles  long  and  the  Garonne,  at 
this  point,  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  floats  the  largest  steamers.  At 
Bayonne,  120  miles  farther  south,  I  could  likewise  not  delay.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  cities  in  Europe  which  has  never  capitulated.  The 
railroad  keeps  close  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  at  several  points  I  had 
a  delightful  view  of  the  water.  Not  far  from  San  Sabastian,  a  noted 
place  in  the  north  of  Spain,  we  left  the  bay,  and  entered  a  series  of 
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tunnels  too  numerous  to  remember.  Nor  could  I  delay  to  visit 
either  of  the  celebrated  watering  places  in  this  neighborhood — Pau 
on  the  left  and  Biarritz  on  the  right.  At  the  latter  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  had  erected  a  beautiful  villa  called  the  Villa  Eugenie, 
where  the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  were  accustomed  to 
spend  several  weeks  each  year. 

At  a  station  in  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees  our  train  stopped  and 
we  all  prepared  to  exhibit  our  passports  and  to  expose  our  trunks 
to  the  government  agents.  He  is  a  happy  tourist  who  keeps  his 
temper  while  the  inspectors  are  making  an  effort  to  see  how  much 
they  can  legally  confiscate.  On  we  went  by  the  way  of  Vittoria 
Burgos,  Valladolid  and  Madrid  which  we  reached  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  An  hour  before  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Escorial  which 
may  some  day  be  torn  down  by  the  mob,  because,  as  the  Bastile 
and  the  Tuileries,  it  is  the  symbol  of  Bourbon  royalty.  It  was  con- 
structed under  the  reign  of  the  religious  bigot  Philip  II.,  and  was 
built  of  black  granite,  very  abundant  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is 
700  feet  long  and  564  feet  broad,  and  is  regarded  as  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  Though  it  is  an  immense  and  durable  struct- 
ure, it  has  none  of  the  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the  royal  palace 
at  Versailles. 

Madrid  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain  on  an 
elevated  plateau  consisting  of  a  black  granite  stratum  2,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  account  it  has  a  low  tempera- 
ture most  of  the  year,  as  well  as  a  variable  climate.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  city.  Philip  II.  preferred  it  as  his  residence.  I 
put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  los  Embasadores,  and  I  soon  found  a  very 
clever  valet  de  place,  who  is  an  International  and  speaks  English  well. 
Amadeo  had  taken  possession  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  December, 
but  there  was  no  admittance  to  any  part  of  it.  The  Cortes,  or  Con- 
gress, which  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
had  adjourned.  The  Royal  Stables,  however,  were  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  I  greatly  enjoyed  myself  in  inspecting  the  fine  specimens  of 
Arabian  horses,  as  well  as  the  old  chariots,  harness  and  saddles  of 
the  crown.  Spain  is  yet  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Marshal  Prim 
had  just  been  assassinated  in  a  narrow  street  into  which  I  was  shown. 
He  was  returning  from  the  Cortes  at  night.  The  horses  were 
seized,  the  carriage  doors  were  opened  and  revolvers  were  used. 

After  spending  several  days  in  the  public  art  galleries,  parks  and 
other  places  of  interest,  Sunday,  June  i8th,  came  which  has  left  im- 
pressions not  easily  effaced.  At  sunrise  I  was  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  church  bells,  a  thousand  seemed   to  be  chiming  at  once. 
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It  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Pius  IX. — a  notable 
day  in  the  Catholic  world  everywhere.  It  has  seldom  been  the  for- 
tune of  any  one  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century.  My  valet  de  place  appeared  at  the  usual  hour,  but  I  had 
many  questions  to  put  to  him  before  we  set  out.  Puerto  del  Sol, 
the  Prado  and  the  principal  streets  were  literally  packed  full  of 
sight  seers  and  we  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  crowd.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses  of  the  faithful  were  decorated  with  representations  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  on  red  damask  wrought  with  gold  or  silver 
thread.  Others  were  hung  from  cables  across  the  streets  with  his 
smiling  face  wrought  on  both  sides.  We  pressed  into  the  cathedral 
and  to  my  surprise  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  pillars  and  the  altar 
were  completely  covered  with  scarlet  red  cloth.  The  service  con- 
tinued several  hours  but  to  me  it  seemed  to  be  a  supreme  effort  at 
man-worship.  In  one  part  of  the  immense  building  a  wooden  cross 
was  lying  upon  the  marble  floor  and  a  life-size  wooden  Christ  was 
nailed  upon  it.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  more  idolatrous  to  kneel 
before  such  a  representation  and  to  kiss  it  than  to  kiss  a  smaller 
one  made  of  porcelain  or  ivory,  but  it  appeared  to  place  the  wor- 
shipers, especially  the  women,  in  an  ungraceful  attitude  in  a  crowded 
assembly.  Viewing  this  act  of  devotion  or  worship  in  the  light  of 
sanitation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  infectious  diseases  may  be 
communicated. 

A  bull  fight  in  Madrid  can  only  be  seen  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I 
directed  my  valet  de  place  to  secure  two  seats  in  the  bull  ring.  He 
selected  places  on  the  right  of  the  royal  box  which  is  reserved  for 
the  representatives  of  the  government.  At  3  o'clock  the  amphithe- 
atre was  crowded  and  the  spectators  clamored  for  the  entrte.  Be- 
neath us  were  the  gates  of  the  principal  entrance,  in  front  the  gates 
for  the  bulls  to  enter,  on  the  left  the  gates  for  the  picadores,  and  on 
the  right  the  gates  through  which  the  dead  horses  and  bulls  were 
dragged  out. 

The  presentation  is  the  first  part  of  this  brutal  performance.  Of 
the  bull  fighters  or  Toreros  the  following  synopsis  may  be  given  : 
They  enter  in  procession  and  place  themselves  in  rows  in  front  of 
the  King,  the  Queen  or  other  representatives  of  the  government  and 
managers  of  the  ring.  They  are  known  as  Matadores,  Banderilleros, 
Picadores  and  Chiilos.  They  first  appear  in  regal  style  with  straight 
swords,  white  feathers,  diamonds  and  gold  trappings  ;  the  second, 
in  a  somewhat  less  expensive  attire,  the  third  on  horseback,  deco- 
rated in  fantastic  style-;-long  spears,  broad-brimmed  hats,  brass 
corsets,  silver  leggings,  high  boots  and  immense  spurs  ;  the  fourth, 
35 
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wear  bright  colors  but  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  agility.  All 
advance  before  the  royal  box,  salute  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  then  separate. 

At  3:30  o'clock  the  bugle  sounds,  the  gates  fly  open  and  a  Cas- 
tilian  bull  enters.  He  looks  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and 
seeing  no  way  of  escape  plunges  into  one  of  the  blindfolded  horses. 
The  picador  has  no  time  to  use  his  spear  ;  the  horse  and  the  rider 
are  thrown  upon  the  sand.  The  chulos  hasten  to  save  the  picador, 
for  the  horse  has  fallen  upon  him.  The  bull,  however,  is  diverted 
by  the  red  and  yellow  blankets  of  the  chulos  and  he  pursues  one  of 
them  ;  but  the  chulo  throwing  his  blanket  at  the  bull,  leaps  over  the 
high  fence  and  is  safe.  The  disappointed  bull  now  turns  upon  the 
other  picador  who  advances  with  drawn  spear,  but  the  enraged  ani- 
mal pierces  the  breast  of  the  timid  horse  and  the  warm  blood  gushes 
from  the  wound.  His  long  horn  has  touched  the  heart  and  the  poor 
trembling  animal  falls  and  dies.  In  the  meantime  the  first  horse 
regains  his  feet,  drags  his  entrails  on  the  sand,  staggers  with  the 
loss  of  blood  and  falls.  But  another  picador  has  entered  the  arena 
and  with  well-poised  spear  advances.  His  half  frightened  horse 
shys,  but  is  pressed  forward  with  the  long  spurs  while  the  bull  stands 
panting  for  breath.  One  stroke  of  the  spear  arouses  him  and  he 
once  more  uses  his  horns.  The  horse  and  the  picador  are  tossed  in 
the  air.  The  chulos  attend  but  the  bull  remains  master  of  the  ring. 
He  has  killed  three  horses  and  the  spectators  applaud. 

The  scene  now  changes.  One  of  the  banderilleros,  with  barbed 
arrows,  concealed  beneath  his  red  and  yellow  blanket,  enters  the 
ring  with  two  chulos  at  his  side.  The  bull,  with  glaring  eyes  and 
protruding  tongue,  stands  panting  while  his  tormentors  approach 
him  and  he  knows  not  which  to  attack.  Slowly  and  cautiously 
the  banderillero  advances  and  plants  a  dart  in  his  left  shoulder. 
This  is  sufficient  for  the  bull  soon  clears  the  ring  ;  runs,  bellows  and 
attacks  the  dead  horses  until  he  has  shaken  loose  the  barbed  arrow 
and  has  proved  to  the  audience  that  he  will  stand  and  receive  the 
coup  de  grace. 

The  matador  now  enters  and  advances  slowly.  His  handsome 
form,  graceful  step,  chapeau  and  white  feather,  diamonds,  gold  but- 
tons and  double-edged  sword,  concealed  partly  by  his  red  and  yel- 
low blanket,  make  him  the  admiration  of  all.  Fatigued,  or  perhaps 
blinded  with  rage,  the  bull  again  stands  panting  for  breath  while 
the  matador,  immediately  in  front,  raises  his  right  arm,  and  quick 
as  lightning  plunges  the  sharp  steel  into  his  wither  and  touches  the 
heart.     The   bull  drops  upon   his  knees,  the  crimson  blood  gushes 
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from  his  nose  and  mouth  and  in  a  moment  he  is  dead.  Ten  thou- 
sand voices  applaud — Bravo  !  Bravo  !  Costly  presents  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  are  showered  upon  the  matador  who  gracefully  recog- 
nizes the  compliment. 

The  gates  on  the  right  fly  open  and  three  mules  a  breast  enter  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  They  drag  out  the  horses  and  the  bull  ;  the 
blood  is  raked  into  the  sand  and  the  first  act  is  ended. 

Then  followed  five  more  acts,  each  one  differing  from  the  others. 
Some  bulls  refuse  to  fight  until  they  are  goaded  when  they  become 
furious  ;  others  are  treacherous  and  shy.  The  third  one  was  a 
coward  ;  he  would  run  and  bellow  and  shake  the  arrows  from  his 
hide,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  attack  either  horse  or  man. 
He  was  nervous  and  would  not  stand  to  be  killed.  He  carried  a 
sword  in  his  neck  around  the  ring  until  he  shook  it  out  upon  the 
sand,  but  the  next  stroke  brought  the  crimson  blood  to  his  nose.  In 
this  brutal  entertainment  three  picadores,  six  bulls  and  thirteen 
horses  were  killed. 

The  Continental  Sunday,  so  called,  provides  for  half  a  day  of 
amusement.  In  Berlin  it  is  the  circus  and  the  beer  garden  ;  in  Paris 
it  is  the  hippodrome  and  the  Jardin  de  Mabille,  and  in  Madrid  it  is 
the  bull  fight.  In  these  capitals  the  theatre  and  opera  houses  are 
all  open  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  cathedrals  and.  churches  are 
closed. 

My  next  stopping  place  was  Seville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guad- 
alquiver,  300  miles  southwest  of  Madrid  and  60  miles  from  the 
ocean.  It  was  a  charming  day  when  I  reached  the  capital  of  the 
old  province  of  Andalucia,  and  I  was  eager  to  ascend  the  Giralda, 
a  name  given  to  the  tower  of  the  great  cathedral,  and  to  look  out 
through  the  crystal  atmosphere.  It  is  said  that  the  frost  never 
touches  Seville  and  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it  every  day  in  the  year. 
My  valet  de  place  soon  discovered  that  I  was  in  sympathy  with  re- 
publican government  and  he  took  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  From  this 
high  point  Seville  seemed  to  me  to  be  set  in  an  immense  orange  and 
lemon  grove.  The  well-preserved  aqueduct,  built  by  the  Romans 
on  stone  arches,  brings  an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  the  dis- 
tant hills.  This  is  distributed  to  the  150,000  inhabitants  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  During  the  occupancy  by  the  Mohammedans 
the  present  high  walls  were  erected,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
promenaders  still  look  down  upon  orange  groves  and  fair  women. 
The  cathedral  is  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Spain.     It  has  9  entrances,  93  painted  windows  and  37  chap- 
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els.  The  royal  palace,  called  the  Alcazar,  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Moorish  architecture.  Here  the  religious  monarchs  of  Africa 
lived  and  reveled  500  years  with  their  thousands  of  wives  and  con- 
cubines. Here  also  Isabella  gave  audience  to  Columbus  when  he 
sought  assistance. 

While  on  the  tower  my  valet  de  place  pointed  out  a  group  of  old 
buildings  outside  the  walls  which  were  long  used  as  a  monastery, 
but  the  new  government  has  confiscated  them  and  they  are  now 
whitewashed  and  used  as  a  segar  factory.  One  of  the  industries  of 
the  people  is  the  manufacture  of  segars,  and  he  took  me  to  a  large 
establishment  of  this  kind  inside  the  walls  in  which  5,000  girls  and 
1,000  men  are  employed.  In  relation  to  the  recent  changes  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  he  spoke  with  pleasure.  One  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  monasteries  in  Europe  stood  in  the  center  of  Seville 
and  on  the  flight  of  Queen  Isabel,  it  was  confiscated  and  torn  down 
to  the  last  brick  and  stone  as  a  useless  ornament.  A  park  or  garden 
has  already  taken  its  place.  Young  trees  have  been  planted  and  a 
fountain  is  throwing  water  from  the  center  of  a  large  basin.  He 
also  informed  me  that  hundreds  of  monasteries  and  old  churches 
have  likewise  been  confiscated,  torn  down,  sold  for  other  than  re- 
ligious purposes,  or  used  as  barracks  for  the  army.  Thousands  of 
monks  have  been  turned  out  and  required  to  enter  security  that 
they  will  earn  their  own  living  and  not  beg.  Under  the  eloquent 
appeals  of  the  Republicans,  led  by  Castelar,  these  changes  have 
been  effected.  The  people,  though  adhering  to  the  church,  demand 
free  schools,  the  taxation  of  large  estates  owned  by  the  church  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  monasteries.  My  valet  de  place  insisted  that 
I  should  remain  another  day,  as  Americans,  he  said,  seldom  visit 
Seville.  He  had  much  more  to  show  me  than  can  be  here  referred 
to.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  Museum,  the  University  and  the 
Casa  de  Pilatos  which  is  said  to  be  the  facsimile  of  the  house  of 
Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem. 

Cadiz,  the  oldest  city  in  Europe,  next  received  me,  but  only  for  a 
few  hours.  The  Phoenician  traders  founded  it  1,100  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  extending  five  miles  into 
the  sea.  It  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  bay,  its  balmy  atmosphere, 
its  handsome  women  and  sherry  wine.  At  present  Cadiz  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  the  new  one  is  very  beau- 
tiful, being  constructed  entirely  of  snow-white  marble.  It  has  two 
theatres  and,  like  all  Spanish  cities,  a  bull  ring. 

The  American  consul  informed  me  that  it  was  uncertain  when  a 
steamer  would  sail  for  Gibraltar,  and  as  a  diligence  or  mail  coach 
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set  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  across  the  country  I  concluded 
to  take  the  risk  of  a  night  journey.  The  distance  is  about  50  miles 
over  a  hilly  and  mountainous  district  covered  with  vineyards,  olive 
and  orange  trees.  The  road  was  rough  but  well  guarded  with  sol- 
diers, and  as  there  were  six  of  us,  including  the  driver,  I  had  but 
little  to  fear  of  the  brigands.  A  bright  star-light  night  was  spent  in 
silence,  no  one  of  my  companions  being  able  to  speak  a  word  of 
English,  French  or  German.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
reached  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  and  were  soon  rowed  across  it.  The 
term  Gibraltar  is  applied  to  the  bay,  the  town  and  the  straits,  as 
well  as  to  the  bold  promentory  or  peninsula  projecting  three  miles 
into  the  water.  The  English  and  the  apes  equally  occupy  this  noted 
place.  The  former  fear  no  man  or  nation,  but  the  latter  run  and 
hide  themselves  in  the  gray  limestone  rocks  of  which  the  mountain 
is  chiefly  formed.  It  is  1,400  feet  high.  On  the  African  side  of  the 
straits,  which  are  fifteen  miles  broad,  is  another  promentory  called 
Abyla,  and  the  two  were  once  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

On  entering  the  town  I  was  directed  to  a  comfortable  hotel  con- 
ducted on  the  English  plan,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  my  own 
language  spoken  by  the  people.  What  I  particularly  noticed  during 
my  brief  stay  at  the  "Inn"  was  this,  that  great  quantities  of  ripe 
figs  were  placed  before  us  not  only  at  dinner  but  at  every  meal. 
The  taste  for  this  wholesome  fruit  must  be  cultivated,  but  when 
once  acquired  we  ever  after  relish  it. 

My  first  two  days  were  spent  in  gaining  a  clear  impression  of  the 
great  fortress  and  its  surroundings.  The  top  of  it  is  reached  by  a 
well  macadamized  zig-zag  road  upon  which  the  great  Armstrong 
breech  loading  cannon,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  are  carried 
to  the  numerous  emplacements  and  quarters  of  the  artillerists.  The 
signal  station  and  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  are  at  least 
1,200  feet  above  the  water.  Our  consul  introduced  me  to  the  of- 
ficer of  the  day,  and  by  one  and  another  I  was  taken  to  some  of  the 
more  interesting  points  and  into  the  casemates  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  In  these  rifled  cannon  are  placed  and  the  gunners  are 
entirely  safe.  Galleries  connect  them  with  each  other,  and  port- 
holes on  the  east  and  west  look  out  upon  the  water.  About  1,000 
large  and  small  cannon  are  kept  in  constant  readiness.  The  gar- 
rison, in  ordinary  times,  consists  of  5,000  men.  The  colony,  includ- 
ing the  garrison,  numbers  25,000. 

My  next  two  days  were  spent  in  a  visit  to  Tangier  on  the  African 
side  of  the  straits,  the  distance  diagonally  being  40  miles.  An  Eng- 
lish trading  vessel  makes  an  excursion  every  day.     The   Emperor 
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of  Morocco  has  no  need,  as  he  thinks,  of  school  houses,  railroads  or 
telegraph  lines  or  even  of  a  landing  place  for  traders  or  tourists. 
Our  steamer  anchored  in  the  bay  and  immediately  two  or  three 
dozen  row  boats  surrounded  us  with  a  regiment  of  half-naked  natives 
bellowing  for  employment.  An  Englishman  who  hoped  to  be  able 
to  purchase  a  horse  accompanied  me,  and  the  captain  advised  us  to 
wait  until  the  traders  were  landed  and  the  excitement  was  over. 
He  then  directed  one  of  the  boats  to  come  forward  and  receive  us  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  instructed  us  how  to  behave,  and  how  much  to 
pay  the  half-naked  seaman.  Their  boats  are  constructed  with  deep 
keels  so  that  we  were  each  obliged,  as  the  traders,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  relay  in  the  deep  water  and  to  mount  astride  the  neck  of 
a  native,  and  be  carried  to  the  shore  for  a  few  extra  pieces  of  back- 
sheesh. How  the  women  of  Europe  reach  Africa,  at  this  point,  I  am 
unable  to  explain. 

Mr.  Scott,  an  assistant  at  the  American  consulate,  came  to  our 
relief,  and  took  us  to  a  small  but  comfortable  hotel.  The  landlord, 
a  native  of  the  town,  had  spent  several  years  in  England,  and  had 
returned  to  open  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  English  traders. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  straight-haired  Moors  and  curly-headed 
Negroes,  but  there  are  also  mulattoes,  quadroons  and  octoroons. 
They  are  great  smokers  of  hashish  or  Indian  hemp.  The  popula- 
tion numbers  about  10,060.  The  natives  are  Mohammedans,  the 
foreign  residents  are  generally  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
women  very  seldom  appear  in  public,  and  when  they  do  they  are 
heavily  veiled.  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Mathews, 
would  not  allow  us  to  go  out  into  the  streets  alone,  so  after  lunch 
we  each  mounted  a  horse,  rode  about  town  to  see  the  old  Roman 
bridge,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  Catholic  church  and  the  prison 
which  is  nothing  more  than  four  high  stonewalls  with  a  strong  iron 
door  in  one  side  and  a  small  opening  into  which  the  keeper  per- 
mitted us  to  look.  Almost  every  day  orders  are  received  from  the 
Emperor  to  chop  off  a  few  heads.  This  is  the  only  way  he  can  gov- 
ern his  people  and  he  does  it  in  the  "  name  of  Allah." 

I  retired  early,  slept  well  and  was  wakened  at  sunrise  by  the  in- 
habitants repeating  their  prayers.  We  were  soon  again  on  horseback 
for  a  ride  into  the  country.  What  a  glorious  morning  it  was — a 
balmy  atmosphere,  beautiful  fields  of  grain  and  trees  ladened  with 
figs.  The  land  really  produces  rich  harvests  of  wheat  after  cen- 
turies of  half  cultivated  and  no  fertilizers.  Four  miles  out  we 
reached  the  old  Roman  aqueduct,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  and  the  bat- 
tle field  on  which  the  English  were  literally  massacred.  Here,  in 
Morocco,  no  one  dies  of  consumption. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  the  "  Rock"  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  an  illumination  of  the  town  in  honor  of  the  Queen,  as 
well  as  a  display  on  several  men-of-war  and  other  English  steamers 
in  the  bay.  During  the  night  a  Glasgow  trading  vessel,  the  "  Spar- 
tan," Captain  Upton  in  command,  reached  Gibraltar.  He  was  bound 
for  Genoa  and  Naples  and  I  concluded  to  take  a  sail  upon  the  Med- 
iterranean. I  had  now  time  for  reflection,  letter  writing  and  rest 
which  I  needed  very  much.  We  sailed  close  by  the  Island  of  Ma- 
jorca and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  entered  the  harbor  of 
Genoa.  I  had  all  the  next  day  to  do  up  this  noted  and  picturesque 
city. 

During  the  night  we  cut  loose  and  sailed  between  the  island  of 
Corsica  and  Elba,  and  in  the  afternoon  struck  a  ground-swell.  We 
had  experienced  no  rough  weather  from  the  time  we  left  Gibraltar  ; 
the  surface  of  the  sea  was  scarcely  disturbed  and  yet  our  boat  was 
incessantly  rolling  from  starboard  to  larboard  and  vice  versa.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  hold  on  to  the  railing.  The  Captain  or- 
dered the  heavy  anchor  chains  lying  on  deck  to  be  fastened,  as  they 
were  sliding  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Several  times  I  feared 
that  we  would  all  be  engulfed.  Twenty  miles  distant  the  Captain 
and  I,  standing  on  the  bridge,  could  see  the  smoke  rising  from 
Vesuvius,  and  when  the  bright  sun  set,  and  we  approached  nearer, 
we  could  see  the  fire  and  smoke  belching  up  as  from  a  mighty  en- 
gine. A  pilot  came  on  board  and  at  10  o'clock  we  were  safely  an- 
chored in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples. 

First  a  hotel,  a  valet  de  place  and  then  a  general  view  of  the  city. 
The  bay,  which  opens  southward  into  the  sea,  has  on  three  sides  an 
irregular  environment  of  mountains  or  bluffs,  the  highest  of  which 
is  Vesuvius.  From  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  and  other  elevated 
points  we  had  a  picturesque  view,  which  I  really  believe  has  no 
equal — the  sea  with  its  green  islands  and  white  villas,  the  bay  with 
its  shipping,  and  the  city  close  by  it  with  300  churches  and  600,000 
inhabitants.  Naples  has  many  beautiful  fireproof  residences  with 
fiat  roofs  on  which  the  people  promenade  and  enjoy  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sea.  The  principal  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  ancient  lava  cemented  together. 

I  had  but  four  days  to  spend  in  this  noted  city,  and  the  first  I 
gave  to  the  celebrated  National  Museum.  Here  are  to  be  seen  col- 
lections of  statuary  in  stone  and  bronze,  beautiful  mosaics,  copies  of 
mural  paintings,  earthenware  of  many  kinds,  steel,  iron  and  brass, 
copper,  silver  and  gold  coin — mechanical,  culinary  and  surgical  im- 
plements—  jewelry  of  the  highest   style   of  art  ;   vases,   lamps  and 
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candlesticks,  all  taken  from  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Of 
the  thousands  of  relics  stored  here  the  bronze  watercock  and  pipe 
which  contains  water  hermetically  sealed  up  i,8oo  years  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  wonderful.  I  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  statements  of 
the  books  until  I  lifted  it  and  shook  it  from  side  to  side.  Loaves 
of  bread  as  found  in  the  ovens,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  skeletons 
of  men,  women  and  children,  horses,  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  many 
articles  of  minor  importance,  are  here  kept  in  glass  cases  and  jars. 
The  Secret  Cabinet  is  only  open  to  men  ;  no  woman  of  refinement 
would  care  to  enter  it.  There  is  also  here  a  gallery  of  the  finest 
bronze  statuary  in  the  world.  It  contains  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the 
Dancing  Faun,  the  Drunken  Faun  and  other  pieces  of  great  value. 

There  is  no  Sabbath  or  rest  day  in  Naples,  it  is  only  Sunday.  I 
went  to  the  Cathedral  in  the  forenoon.  What  a  splendid  structure  ! 
What  beautiful  paintings  and  statuary  !  Incense  filled  the  temple 
and  music  reverberated  among  the  arches.  A  thousand  wax  candles 
lighted  up  the  altar.  It  was  a  mixture  of  saint  worship  and  art 
worship.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  Protestant  missionary  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  plain  hall.  What  a  contrast  in  every  way!  They  sang 
hymns,  prayed  and  spoke  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not  religious.  They  are  indeed 
too  religious  or  superstitious.  Before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  they 
were  apparently  Pantheists  ;  they  worshiped  every  thing — the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  groves  and  even 
the  reproductive  functions  of  men  and  animals.  Nature  is  so  pro- 
lific and  exuberant  in  this  region  that  the  people  love  and  worship 
it.  Hence  the  extreme  desire  to  represent  every  thing  in  art  that 
is  visible. 

The  next  morning  the  railroad  carried  us  to  Resina  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay,  built  near  the  site  of  old  Herculaneum.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  once  famous  city  has  been  uncovered.  Gravity, 
no  doubt,  carried  the  hot  lava  down  from  the  great  cleft  in  Vesuvius 
whilst  the  storm  blew  the  hot  ashes  in  another  direction  upon  Pom- 
peii. To  excavate  Herculaneum  may  require  centuries,  as  the  lava 
buried  it  from  70  to  100  feet  deep.  The  city  must  have  been  large, 
for  the  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  held  10,000  spectators. 

Another  train  carried  us  on  to  Pompeii,  six  miles  farther  east. 
My  valet  de place  procured  a  ticket  and  an  officer  took  charge  of  us. 
We  entered  the  Herculaneum  gateway  in  the  walls,  20  feet  thick, 
and  the  same  in  height,  built  of  hewn  blocks  of  lava.  Streets 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  center  of  an 
old   city  undergoing  a  slow   resurrection.     Nothing  ever  appeared 
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to  me  so  real  and  marvelous.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow, 
paved  in  places  with  blocks  of  lava  in  which  wagon  and  cart  wheels 
had  worn  ruts.  There,  in  an  open  space,  is  a  stone  water  trough 
from  which  horses  and  cattle  drank  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  a 
bronze  pipe  brings  water  into  it.  We  went  direct  to  the  Forum 
where  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  center  of  town.  This  is,  by  far, 
the  most  spacious  and  imposing  spot  in  Pompeii.  Here  we  have  a 
view  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Pompeian  architecture,  a 
single  view  may  be  here  inserted.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  the  Basilica,  the  House  of  Apollo,  the  House 
of  Diana,  the  House  of  Pansa,  300  feet  long  by  121  feet  broad,  in 
which  the  skeletons  of  five  females  were  found,  the  House  of  the 
Dancing  Faun,  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses, 
the  House  of  the  Vestals  in  which  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  dog, 
the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  House  of  Adonis  and  the  House 
of  Sallust,  are  all  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  I  was  specially 
interested  in  the  mansion  and  wine  cellars  of  old  Diomede,  the  bar- 
racks in  which  many  skeletons  were  found,  the  mills  which  show 
how  two  women  turned  the  upper  mill  stone,  the  Soap  Factory,  the 
Tombs  of  the  rich,  the  Public  Bath  Houses  and  the  Tragic  Theatre 
which  held  5,000  people.  Outside  the  walls  is  the  great  Amphi- 
theatre which  accommodated  10,000  spectators,  and  the  lions  den 
which  opens  into  the  arena.  About  one-fourth  of  the  city  is  yet 
uncovered.  Women  were  engaged  carrying  the  ashes  out  over 
the  walls  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  Before  taking  leave  of  these 
most  astonishing  scenes,  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Vesu- 
vius, a  cone-like  mountain  on  this  side,  3,500  feet  high,  and  I  won- 
dered what  explosives  forced  such  quantities  of  ashes  into  the  at- 
mosphere and  then  dropped  them  down  five  or  six  miles  distant 
upon  wicked  Pompeii. 

The  next  day  I  was  again  at  Resina,  from  which  point  I  was  ad- 
vised to  make  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  A  proprietor  living  here 
engaged  to  provide  a  horse  and  a  guide  who  could  speak  English. 
To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  three  streams  of  lava  which  were 
descending,  I  preferred  an  afternoon  and  evening  excursion.  Ac- 
cordingly I  set  out  at  3  o'clock,  but  instead  of  one  I  had  two  guides. 
The  tourist  in  Italy  can  easily  have  a  half  dozen  trotting  after  him 
with  the  hope  of  being  useful  and  of  picking  up  a  five-franc  piece. 
I  permitted  only  one  to  accompany  us  and  I  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  been  less  officious.  A  gentle  slope  carried  us 
along  through  vineyards  planted  in  the  ashes  and  over  large  patches 
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of  rough  scoria  a  full  mile  ;  afterwards  the  ascent  became  more  dif- 
ficult. At  several  points  we  crossed  a  macadamized  carriage  road 
which  led  up,  years  ago,  to  the  Hermitage.  Now  it  is  covered,  in 
places,  with  rough  black  cinder,  and  we  can  only  ascend  on  foot 
or  horseback.  At  last  we  reached  the  Hermitage,  used  chiefly  as  a 
halting  place  for  tourists,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  bluff  extending  from  the  side  of  the  cone  whose 
base  is  forty  miles  in  circumference. 

With  the  Hermitage  as  a  pivotal  point,  we  may  more  easily  rep- 
resent the  outlines  of  the  situation.  Facing  the  West  we  have  far 
down  before  us  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  the  populous  city  and 
the  sea  with  the  bright  sun  hanging  over  it.  On  the  right  is  a  hot 
stream  of  lava  descending  to  San  Sabastian,  now  forming  pools, 
now  cascades  and  now  burning  the  vineyards  and  cottages  in  its 
way.  The  stream  on  the  left  is  much  larger  and  about  a  mile  down 
forms  two  branches,  one  flowing  in  the  direction  of  Resina  and  the 
other  still  farther  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Terre  del  Greco. 
The  reported  distances  of  the  three  streams  from  a  common  exit 
out  of  the  crater  are  six,  eight  and  ten  miles.  Great  damage  has 
been  done  in  these  several  directions  ;  many  vineyards,  orchards 
and  cottages,  during  the  last  ten  months,  have  been  buried  forever 
from  the  sight  of  man.  Far  around  on  the  extreme  left  is  Pompeii 
lying  in  silence. 

Facing  about  we  ascended  between  the  two  streams  over  great 
heaps  of  rough  scoria  until  we  reached  the  highest  point  in  this  di- 
rection. Here  we  could  look  up  through  the  deep  cleft  in  the 
mountain  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  cone-shaped  summit  of 
Vesuvius  rose  on  our  right  1,500  feet,  covered  with  fire  and  smoke, 
and  on  our  left  rose  Monte  Somma,  1,000  feet.  Half  way  up  the 
side  of  the  cone  we  could  see  the  red  lava  escaping  and  running 
down  as  from  a  great  furnace.  It  was  from  this  deep  cleft  or  gorge, 
no  doubt,  that  the  hot  ashes  were  blown  out  upon  Pompeii  in  79. 
Retracing  our  steps  we  came  to  a  point  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  hot  lava  was  running  under  large  heaps  of  scoria,  and  there  we 
crossed  over.  The  six-foot  pole  which  my  guide  placed  in  my  hand 
now  became  useful.  Climbing  over  these  heaps  of  cinder  is  what 
one  cannot  undertake  except  at  the  risk  of  his  boots  and  life  itself. 
My  guides  saved  me  more  than  once.  One  stream  flowed  in  an 
open  channel  and  we  were  obliged  to  leap  over  it.  To  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  bright  streams  of  liquid  fire  which  were  precipitating 
themselves  from  point  to  point  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  the  crater 
side  of  the  great  mountain.     A  full   mile  brought  us  to    a  point  on 
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the  side  of  the  cone  beyond  which  my  guides  thought  it  not  prudent 
to  venture  and  I  agreed  with  them.  I  could  only  maintain  my  po- 
sition from  step  to  step  by  holding  on  to  the  short  scrub  oaks  which 
grow  in  the  loose  sand  and  ashes  among  the  rocks.  My  long  staff 
could  not  always  be  relied  upon,  as  it  would  sink  into  the  ashes.  At 
last  I  reached  a  piece  of  porphyritic  rock  which  afforded  me  a  brief 
resting  place,  though  it  might,  at  any  time,  have  given  way.  Look- 
ing now  downwards  upon  the  hot  streams  of  lava,  and  now  upwards 
upon  the  bright  stars,  I  said  to  myself,  "  What  a  strange  place  this 
is  for  an  American  who  has  no  possible  excuse  for  risking  his  life." 
We  descended,  but  with  even  greater  danger  of  falling  headlong 
into  the  ashes  and  among  the  rocks.  Again  we  leaped  over  the 
open  stream  of  lava,  and  in  doing  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might, 
with  my  long  staff,  hook  out  a  small  quantity  of  this  tenacious  pro- 
duct of  nature.  It  has  a  greater  density  than  that  of  any  former 
eruption,  more  like  iron  but  when  cold  it  is  much  blacker.  It  easily 
received  the  impression  of  one  of  the  Pope's  copper  coin,  and  it  is 
here  represented  with  three  other  specimens,  one  of  which  floats  in 
water.  Every  eruption  produces  a  new  variety  of  scoria.  At  12 
o'clock  I  reached  Resina,  and  an  hour  after  my  hotel  in  Naples. 
The  next  day  the  railroad  took  me  rapidly  northward,  no  miles 
distant  from  the  home  of  Sallust,  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  and  placed  me 
in  Rome  where  I  am  trying  to  give  my  friends  some  account  of  what 
I  have  recently  seen. 

This  chapter  may  be  closed  with  a  brief  account  of  recent  events 
in  Italy.  Out  of  many  conflicting  elements  which  had  sprung  up, 
two  have  become  prominent.  These  are  represented  by  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  who  announces  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  King 
Victor  Emanuel  who,  at  this  moment,  is  taking  possession  of  the 
Quirinal.  Both  have  been  desirous  of  the  unification  of  Italy,  but 
the  means  which  they  proposed  to  use  to  accomplish  the  result  have 
been  radically  different.  The  Pope  has  not  only  desired  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  he  has  had  the  am- 
bition to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  political  and  military  sovereign. 
On  the  other  hand  the  King  believes  in  a  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state.  He  believes,  too,  in  a  liberal  monarchy  in  which  the 
people  choose  their  representatives  in  parliament,  in  free  schools, 
in  a  free  press,  in  the  freedom  of  worship,  in  the  confiscation  of 
monastic  estates  and  in  the  equal  taxation  of  property.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 

In  1846  Pius  IX.  became  the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  gave 
evidence  of  becoming  a  liberal  ruler  and  head  of  the  church.     But 
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in  1848  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Rome  to  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Naples.  In  the  meantime  the  Austrians  advanced  upon 
northern  Italy  which  stimulated  the  people  to  revolution  as  they 
were  without  a  leader.  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  however, 
offered  his  services,  but  was  defeated  at  Novara  in  1849.  The  King 
immediately  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel.  These 
were  revolutionary  times.  France  and  Venice  had  become  republics 
and  the  Italians  felt  the  power  of  their  oppressors.  Many  of  them 
were  working  for  a  republic.  The  Pope,  however,  returned  to  Rome 
in  April,  1850,  and  Italy  was  soon  after  governed,  partly  by  Austria, 
partly  by  Victor  Emanuel,  partly  by  Reggio,  King  of  Naples,  and 
partly  by  the  Pope.  Count  Cavour  and  the  Crimean  war  brought 
Victor  Emanuel  to  the  front.  The  policy  of  his  government  was 
highly  approved  by  the  Italians.  In  1859  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  and  Victor  Emanuel  declared  war  against  Austria  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
franca  and  the  surrender  of  Lombardy.  A  further  result  was  that 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  i860,  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and  Ro- 
magna  were  to  become  subject  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  At  the  same 
time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pledged  himself  to  defend  the  Pope  in 
his  claim  to  the  Papal  states.  In  the  meantime  Joseph  Garibaldi, 
"the  hero  of  the  red  shirt,"  took  possession  of  Sicily  in  the  name  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Naples  at  Melazzo.  Thus  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont  be- 
came the  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  with  his  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Florence.  Ten  years  later,  in  1870,  the  Emperor  of 
France  had  need  of  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  and  he  withdrew 
his  support  from  the  Pope.  Victor  Emanuel  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  all  Italy  under  one  liberal  government,  and  while 
General  Von  Moltke  was  placing  his  forces  around  Paris  General 
Cadorna  was  surrounding  Rome.  Paris  resolved  upon  a  heroic  de- 
fense ;  Rome  surrendered  after  a  few  hours  of  bombardment.  Italy 
thus  became  united  under  a  liberal  Prince  and  King,  whilst  Ger- 
many became  united  under  a  much  loved  King  and  Emperor.  Mean- 
while France,  after  immense  loss  and  humiliation,  choses  what  she 
will  never  regret — a  republican  form  of  government. 
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A  Brief  Description  of  Rome — The  Seven  Hills — The  Old  Temples — 
The  Ascent  of  the  Palatinus — The  Capitolinus — The  Quirinal — 
The  Vatican — The  Catacombs — Visit  to  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence and  Venice. 

BEFORE  taking  leave  of  bright  and  sunny  Italy  I  may 
venture  upon  a  few  additional  paragraphs.  Right 
glad  am  I  that  this  land  of  heroes,  orators,  poets,  artists 
and  scientists  can  now  adopt  the  American  motto — E 
Pluribiis  Ununi — from  many  governments  one  govern- 
ment. The  long  conflict  between  liberty  and  ultra  mon- 
tanism  has  been  decided,  and  I  doubt  not  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty. A  few  months  ago  Pius  IX.  gathered  up  his  crown 
of  universal  dominion,  his  glittering  vestments  and  keys, 
his  crucifixes  and  crosiers,  his  bric-a-brac  and  tinsel,  his 
choice  works  of  art,  his  bed  and  bedding  and  transferred 
them  to  the  Vatican.  The  Quirinal  had  been  his  summer 
residence  many  years.  The  Italian  people  were  once 
proud  of  the  name  Roman  citizen,  because  they  were  united 
and  were  respected  everywhere  in  the  world,  but  after- 
wards were  distracted  and  divided.  In  September  last  a 
new  power  entered  Rome — a  power  born  of  the  people — 
and  Italy  became  a  new  nation.  Victor  Emanuel  has  not 
been  in  haste  to  change  the  seat  of  government  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  He  has  desired  to  treat  the  Pope  with 
the  highest  respect  and  has  given  him,  as  a  permanent 
residence,  the  most  costly  palace  in  the  world.  Italy,  Sar- 
dinia, Sicily  and  the  African  provinces  are  united.  The 
King  now  occupies  the  Quirinal. 
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As  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable  for  a  lengthy  stay  in 
Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  I  concluded  to  limit  my  sight-seeing  to 
some  of  its  most  important  features.  Tourists,  who  have  spent  a 
portion  of  their  earlier  years  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  de- 
sire, first  of  all,  to  see  what  remains  of  the  Seven  Hills,  the  Old 
Temples,  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra.  Horace,  in  his  graphic 
account  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  begins  thus  :  "  Aricia  re- 
ceives me  going  out  of  Magna  Roma  ;"  and  Byron,  many  years  after- 
wards on  entering  it,  exclaims,  "  I  am  in  Rome."  When  I  entered 
my  hotel  and  looked  out  of  a  fourth-story  window  I  could  only  say, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  I  cannot  remain  here  a  full  month  ?"  The  reader 
may  never  enter  this  historic  city,  but  he  may  accompany  me  in 
imagination  a  few  minutes. 

Ancient  Rome  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tiber  which,  at 
this  point,  flows  southward,  and  then  westward,  i6  miles  into  the 
sea  Irregular  zig-zag  walls  about  seven  miles  in  extent  surrounded 
the  hills  upon  which  the  old  city  was  built.  The  walls  are  known 
as  those  of  Servius  Tullius.  Modern  Rome  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tiber.  It  includes  several  other  hills,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
much  larger  circuit  of  walls.  Let  us  now  ascend  the  Palatinus, 
near  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  a  four-sided  hill,  having  a  girth  at 
the  base  of  about  2,000  yards,  and  in  the  earlier  centuries  a  height 
of  about  no  feet.  At  present  its  summit  measures  about  1,000 
feet  in  every  direction  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  flower  garden.  The 
palaces  of  the  kings,  the  consuls  and  the  emperors  crowned  it  many 
centuries.  One  of  these  buildings  is  said  to  have  been  seven  stories 
high.  At  several  points  you  may  descend  into  the  basements  and 
be  well  satisfied  that  the  occupants  lived  here  in  splendor. 

The  river  forms  the  letter  S  and  one  of  its  curves  approaches  very 
near  the  hill.  Swamp  lands  existed  here  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
was  constructed  to  drain  this  part  of  the  city.  Around  the  base  of 
the  hill  many  exciting  and  cruel  scenes  were  witnessed  during  long 
centuries.  Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  have  the  depraved  passions 
of  men  been  exhibited  so  fully.  On  the  north  were  the  old  Forum 
where  the  promiscuous  crowds  assembled,  and  the  Via  Sacra,  part 
of  which  has  been  recently  uncovered,  30  feet  below  the  present 
pavement.  This  name  was  given  to  the  street  on  account  of  the 
numerous  temples  on  either  side  of  it.  Here  stood  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  the  Temple  of  Vesta  with  its  eternal  fire,  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Temple 
of  Concordia,  the  Temple  of  Fortune  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
triumphal  arches.     On  the  south  was  the  great  Circus  Maximus,  one 
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of  the  oldest  institutions  of  Rome,  enlarged  at  different  periods  to 
seat  350,000  spectators.  On  the  east  is  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
and  over  it,  on  stone  arches,  the  aqueduct  carried  water  to  the  Pal- 
atinus.  Near-by  still  stands  a  portion  of  the  great  Colosseum. 
From  the  top  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  masonry  157  feet  high — 
four-stories — Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite — you  have  a 
fine  view  of  what  remains  of  past  centuries  and  of  what  now  exists. 
Looking  down  into  the  arena  where  5,000  wild  animals  and  10,000 
captives  were  torn  into  pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  and 
in  honor  of  Titus,  you  shudder  and  feel  thankful  that  you  live  in  a 
better  age.  This  celebration  lasted  100  days.  Here,  in  this  elipti- 
cal  amphitheatre,  85,000  spectators  could  be  seated  to  see  the  glad- 
iators fight  each  other,  as  well  as  wild  animals.  On  the  west  is  the 
river  and  the  old  bridge,  the  Pons  Palatinus.  Here  was  the  cattle 
market  of  ancient  times,  the  slaughter  shops  and  indeed  the  market 
for  everything,  because  near  the  river. 

Let  us  next  ascend  the  Capitolinus  and  take  another  view  of  the 
city.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Seven  Hills,  but  historically  the 
most  important.  It  was  well  suited  for  a  citadel  and  hence  Romulus 
established  his  asylum  here.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Temples  of  Juno  and  Minerva. 
These  temples  were  afterwards  destroyed  and  Monasteries  and 
Christian  churches  took  their  place.  The  Palace  of  the  Conservatori 
and  the  Capitoline  Museum  were  built  at  a  still  later  period,  and 
here  are  preserved  many  valuable  pieces  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
art — bronze  and  marble.  This  hill  is  northwest  of  the  Palatinus 
and  at  one  time  a  bridge  connected  them.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
Forum  was  the  Tarpian  Rock  from  which  criminals  were  hurled. 
From  this  place  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  the  temples,  the  palaces,  the  other  hills  and  the  yellow  Tiber. 
Facing  the  north  you  have  before  you  the  greater  part  of  modern 
Rome.  Here  was  the  Camp  of  Mars  and  here  stands  the  Pantheon, 
the  best  preserved  structure  of  ancient  times.  It  is  an  immense 
dome  representing  the  whole  of  the  visible  heavens,  140  feet  high, 
with  a  round  opening  in  the  zenith  by  which  it  is  lighted.  Another 
mile  northward,  at  the  walls,  is  the  Piazza  del  Populo  where  the 
avenues  radiate  southward.  Running  northward  from  your  stand- 
point is  a  long  ridge  or  hill  called  the  Quirinalis,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stands  the  Royal  Palace  or  Quirinal.  Near  the  palace  is  the 
Ministry  of  War,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  Still  nearer  the  walls  are  the  bath  houses  of  Diocletian 
and  the  Pretorian  Camp.     Farther  towards  the  east  is  another  ridge 
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or  hill  called  the  Viminalis,  on  it  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  80 
churches  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  called  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  beyond  it  is  the  great  railroad  station  in  which  all 
the  railroads  center.  Due  east  from  the  Capitolinus  is  the  Esquili- 
nus.  On  it  stood  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  Nero.  Part  of  it  is  now- 
used  as  a  vineyard.  Turning  towards  the  southeast  you  have  before 
you  the  Colosseum,  and  beyond  it  is  the  Caelius,  the  highest  of  all 
the  hills.  At  one  time  it  was  densely  peopled,  now  it  is  almost  de- 
serted. On  the  south  of  it  and  near  the  walls  stands  the  Lateran 
Palace,  a  magnificent  structure,  and  before  it  stands  the  largest 
Obelisk  of  red  granite  that  has  been  brought  from  Egypt.  At  the 
base  of  this  hill  and  the  Palatinus  flows  the  Marrana,  a  small  stream 
which  was  once  conveyed  in  aqueducts;  part  of  it  supplied  the  famous 
Bath  Houses  of  Caracalla.  Last  of  all  is  the  Aventinus  on  the  south 
near  the  Tiber.     It  is  now  occupied   by  monasteries  and  vineyards. 

But  we  must  make  several  excursions  before  leaving  the  old  city. 
The  Vatican  and  the  great  Cathedral  stand  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tiber.  The  former  contains  several  thousand  apartments,  but  the 
ordinary  tourist  cares  only  to  see  the  art  galleries,  the  libraries  and 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Anyone  of  these  will  repay  a  visit  to  Rome. 
Near  by  is  the  great  Temple  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  crucified  here.  We  admire  the  mas- 
sive pillars  in  front,  the  great  bronze  doors,  the  immense  dome  in- 
side, the  sarcophagi  of  the  Popes,  the  numerous  chapels  and  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter.  The  last  named  is  that  of  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus in  a  sitting  position  with  a  new  head  placed  upon  the  body. 
The  big-toe  of  one  foot  is  prominent  on  the  pedestal,  and  it  has  be- 
come bright  by  the  people  kissing  it.  A  mother  with  two  children 
came  while  I  was  standing  by;  she  stooped  a  little  and  kissed  the 
toe,  then  she  lifted  the  children  and  each  one  smacked  its  lips  upon 
this  part  of  the  image  in  imitation  of  the  mother. 

An  early  drive,  four  miles  out  upon  the  famous  Appian  Way,  was 
necessary  to  see  the  equally  famous  tomb  and  monument  of  Cecilia 
Metella  and  the  Catacombs  of  the  early  Christians.  The  former, 
on  the  left,  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
importance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  The  latter  on  the  right 
shows  nothing  more  than  underground  passages  cut  out  of  the  soft 
rocks  and  crypts  in  which  the  dead  were  laid.  Returning  by  the 
same  way  my  valet  de  place  pointed  out  a  few  spots  in  the  walls  where 
the  shells,  ten  months  before,  had  struck,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  bombardment  took  place  at  Porta  Pia  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Quirinal,  the  offices  of  the  ministers 
and  the  railroad  station. 
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In  this  brief  sketcli  we  have  necessarily  omitted  many  important 
points  that  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  Every  foot  of  ground 
in  the  city  seems  to  have  a  history.  Its  monasteries,  churches,  pal- 
aces, villas,  arches,  pillars  and  statues  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  leave  the  historic  city  with  sincere  regrets,  but  deeply  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  the  union  of  church  and  state,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  kept  the  people  strangely  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  adult  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
As  a  result  many  of  the  immoralities  of  heathen  Rome  remain.  The 
city  is  still  infested  with  evil  spirits  which  have  not  been  exorcised. 
Its  crowded  police  courts,  its  large  non-producing  classes,  its  hos- 
pitals for  the  debauched  and  unfortunate,  its  high  rate  of  taxation  and 
high  death-rate,  all  show  the  importance  of  a  higher  degree  of  gen- 
eral intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  free  schools,  an  open  Bible  and  a 
free  press. 

Though  I  assured  Mr.  M.,  an  American  clergyman,  that  he  was 
not  taking  the  Roman  fever,  he  insisted  that  I  should  accompany 
him  to  Leghorn,  otherwise  I  would  have  delayed  a  few  days  longer 
in  Rome  and  then  gone  direct  to  Florence.  We  had  a  pleasant  ride 
on  the  railroad  in  full  view  of  the  sea  at  several  points.  The  fresh 
sea  breeze  inspired  him  with  hope  and  the  next  day  he  felt  much 
better.  I  bade  him  farewell  and  hastened  on  to  Pisa,  where  I  stopped 
off  between  trains  to  see  the  Old  Cathedral  in  which  Galileo  studied 
the  movements  of  the  great  chandelier,  and  also  to  ascend  the 
Leaning  Tower.  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  in  art,  the  latter 
is  certainly  the  most  astonishing.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  marble, 
190  feet  high,  with  eight  stories,  seven  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
pillars  and  every  one  seems  to  be  falling.  The  upper  story,  it  is 
said,  extends  15  feet  over  the  base  on  one  side.  To  ascend  the 
tower  requires  great  self-possession  and  courage,  for  every  step  you 
take,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  you  imagine  the  whole 
structure  is  tumbling  down.  Every  pillar,  arch  and  floor  is  set  so 
as  to  incline  in  the  same  direction  and  yet  the  center  of  gravity  is 
kept  10  feet  within  the  base. 

In  the  evening  I  reached  Florence,  a  city  which,  for  an  all-the- 
year  residence,  is  the  most  delightful  in  Europe,  the  temperature 
varying  only  30  degrees  F.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno 
and  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  the  fine  arts.  King 
Victor  Emanuel  II.  made  it  the  seat  of  government  in  1865.  The 
history  of  Florence,  in  many  respects,  is  like  that  of  Athens;  it  has 
been  the  home  of  many  distinguished  artists,  scholars,  poets,  orators, 
philosophers,  theologians  and  martyrs.  Here  religion  and  science 
36 
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have  had  many  conflicts.  Its  art  galleries  are  scarcely  second  to 
any  in  the  world.  In  the  center  of  one  room  is  a  table  in  mosaic 
which  is  valued  at  200,000  dollars.  The  Duomo  furnished  Michael 
Angelo  a  good  pattern  when  he  undertook  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome. 

I  hastened  on  to  another  famous  Italian  city,  passing  on  the  right 
and  left  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma,  Ferrara,  Verona,  Ravenna  and 
Padua.  These  have  each  an  intesting  history,  but  no  city  in  the 
world  can  be  compared  to  Venice.  It  is  built  in  the  sea  upon  72 
islands.  A  Grand  Canal,  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  broad,  sepa- 
rates them  ;  on  either  side  are  palaces  whose  varied  architecture 
gives  to  the  city  an  indescribable  charm.  Fancy  yourself  in  a  gay 
gondola  with  an  agreeable  companion,  sailing  along  with  hundreds 
of  others  in  this  serpentine  channel  at  sunset.  Beautiful  marble 
structures  are  seen  at  every  turn — Grecian,  Roman  and  Mediaeval — 
built  at  a  time  when  the  wealth  of  Venice  was  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  mighty  Rome.  A  famous  bridge,  the  Rialto,  spans  the  chan- 
nel and  upon  it  busy  hucksters,  in  one-story  shops,  sell  a  thousand 
trinkets.  Then  306  other  bridges  must  be  added  which  cross  the 
numerous  smaller  canals.  Over  these  100,000  inhabitants  daily  walk, 
while  beneath  them  boats  with  merchandise  and  gondolas  float  from 
place  to  place.  The  people  have  no  need  of  horses  or  carriages,  and 
there  are  none  in  the  city. 

We  go  next  to  Piazza  San  Marco,  600  feet  long  by  300  feet  broad. 
It  is  the  only  large  square  in  the  city,  and  it  opens  into  the  sea.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  old  Palace  of  the  Doges,  and  on  the  other  are 
the  Mint  and  the  Library  of  St.  Mark.  Two  magnificent  granite 
columns,  each  of  a  single  block,  stand  near  the  sea.  Public  execu- 
tions take  place  between  these.  The  crowds  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  here,  to  promenade  and  to  witness  the  feeding  of  the  pig- 
eons at  2  o'clock  every  day.  An  old  lady,  years  ago,  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  now  it  is  considered  a  religious 
duty.  The  old  Ducal  Palace,  built  in  829,  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a  Cathedral.  Venitian  Art,  which  ranks  among  the  highest,  is 
very  abundant,  but  can  not  be  even  referred  to. 

This  famous  maritime  city  was,  for  many  years,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  It  was  founded  in  452,  the  inhabitants  of 
Lombardy  and  Venitia  being  compelled  to  flee  before  the  army  of 
Attila  took  refuge  on  these  islands  and  built  the  city.  We  hasten 
on  to  Vienna  by  the  way  of  Gratz. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GENEVA,  APRIL  28tH,    1 872. 

Seven  Months  in  Vienna — The  Austrians  a  Mixed  People — Prepara- 
tions for  War — One  Month  in  Munich.  A  Tour  Through  Svvitr 
zerland — Ascent  of  Mont  Rigi — Visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Cha- 
mouni. 

SEVEN  month  spent  in  Vienna  at  post-graduate  medical 
studies,  in  the  great  University  and  Hospital,  have 
added  much  to  my  experience  in  Europe,  but  the  reader 
must  be  content  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  city  and 
of  the  Austrian  government.  Vienna,  Hke  Berlin,  has 
about  one-fourth  the  population  of  Paris.  It  is  much  more 
like  the  French  capital  than  any  other  city  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Brussels.  The  old  walls  have  been  removed  and  a 
great  circular  boulevard  has  taken  their  place  called  the 
"  Ring."  The  Danube  is  about  three  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  but  a  branch,  which  is  used  as  a  canal,  passes 
through  it.  The  Prater  is  the  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the 
Viennese,  corresponding  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Paris. 
The  Imperial  palace  is  a  confused  mass  of  buildings,  oc- 
cupying a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  including  the  Im- 
perial Library,  very  valuable,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
also  very  valuable,  and  the  Imperial  Riding  School.  The 
Belvidere  Picture  Galleries  are  scarcely  second  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  churches  and  theatres  are  large  and  hand- 
some. The  Government  has  recently  spent  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  advancement  of  education,  following  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  example  of  Germany.  If 
the  city  is  noted  for  its  licentiousness,  it  is  also  noted  for 
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its  provisions  for  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate.  The  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Hospital  connected  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  is  an  immense  affair.  It 
occupies  about  sixty  acres  of  ground.  The  catalogue  of 
1870  shows  that  over  21,000  patients  were  treated  in  it  that 
year.  Here  a  large  number  of  foreign  medical  students 
assemble  to  take  advantage  of  the  superior  opportunities 
presented,  Rokitansky,  Hebra,  Braun  and  Billroth  may 
be  mentioned  as  distinguished  professors. 

As  the  present  Empire  of  Austria  is  made  up  of  large  provinces, 
inhabited  by  separate  nationalities,  so  there  are  many  languages 
spoken  in  the  capital.  Of  these  the  German,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Bohemian  and  the  Italian  are  the  chief.  The  study  of  languages 
is  therefore  an  everyday  work  of  the  inhabitants.  The  German  is 
the  language  of  the  schools.  Educated  people  very  generally  speak 
several  languages  ;  and  it  seems  necessaryfor  the  trading  and  com- 
mercial classes  to  speak  a  half-dozen,  imperfectly,  at  least.  Music 
is  the  study  in  which  all  can  engage,  and  the  people  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  it.  Beer  and  wine  are  the  national  beverages,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  say  that  they  are  not  used  in  great  excess.  The  city 
is  also  noted  for  its  excellent  hotels,' restaurants  and  cafes  which  are 
well  supplied  with  foreign  newspapers.  Living  is  not  extravagant 
unless  the  resident  wishes  to  make  it  so. 

The  Austrian  government,  though  now  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
played  a  very  important  antecedent  part  in  the  great  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  was  necessary  for  Prussia  to  test  her 
needle  gun,  her  steel  cannon,  and  her  improved  system  of  military 
organization  and  drill,  before  inciting  a  quarrel  with  France.  The 
,  victory  of  Sadowa  was  to  precede  that  of  Sedan  ;  but  the  Austrians 
claim  that  they  have  now  the  best  musket  on  the  continent,  and 
they  are  making  them  in  large  numbers.  So,  also,  they  claim  to  be 
making  a  better  field  piece  and  siege  gun  than  the  Prussians.  My 
friend.  Dr.  S.,  who  spent  seven  months  with  me  in  Paris,  and  also 
seven  months  with  me  in  Vienna,  accompanied  me  on  two  occasions 
through  the  great  artillery  works  outside  the  city.  Franz-Josef, 
who  is  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary  is  determined  not 
to  be  caught  napping  again,  and  he  is  spending  millions  of  florins 
in  preparing  for  war.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  soon  have  600,000 
men  ready  to  march  against  his  enemies.     Prussia  has   taught  the 
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workingmen  of  Europe  that  the  only  way  to  live  in  times  of  peace 
is  to  pay  one  man  to  stand  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  while  two 
others  are  working  to  provide  food  for  the  three.  She  has  also 
taught  the  continental  nations  that  wars  in  the  future  cannot  con- 
tinue long ;  and  that  during  these  weeks  or  months  all  able-bodied 
men  must  enter  the  ranks,  and  that  the  women  must  work  in  the  fields. 

I  spent  the  month  of  March  in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  a  branch  of  the  Danube, 
which  flows  from  the  Alps.  Here  one  has  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  South  German  character  and  manners.  Munich  is  a  hand- 
some little  city  of  170,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  art  gal- 
leries, its  colored  glass  works,  its  manufacture  of  bronze  statuary, 
its  porcelain  works  and  its  breweries.  It  is  astonishing  what  quan- 
tities of  beer  are  brewed  in  this  city  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  elsewhere.  Its  Public  Library  is  next  to  that  of  Paris, 
containing  800,000  volumes,  besides  valuable  manuscripts.  The 
statue  of  Bavaria,  outside  the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
bronze  ever  cast.     It  is  64  feet  high  and  its  nose  is  2  feet  long. 

The  Imperial  government  has  agreed  upon  certain  changes  in  the 
coins,  weights  and  measures  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  night  schools  are  now  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  trading  people  must  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  them.  As 
every  tourist  knows,  there  is  great  need  for  a  more  uniform  currency 
in  the  German  states. 

The  Bavarians  are  full  of  their  exploits  in  France.  They  were 
quite  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  German  unity. 
They  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  support  not  only  a  Royal 
family  at  home  but  an  Imperial  family  at  Berlin. 

Passing  hastily  along  the  Southern  border  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
crossing  Lake  Constance,  known  in  Germany  as  the  Boden  See, 
through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  I  entered  Switzerland.  This  land  of 
the  Schweizer  cheese  is  not  all  mountains  ;  it  has  many  beautiful 
valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  liberty-loving,  indus- 
trious and  frugal  people.  Their  22  cantons  are  independent  of  each 
other,  and  yet  they  are  united,  and  form  a  confederacy  or  republic. 
Three  languages  are  spoken  by  the  people.  In  the  cantons  border- 
ing on  Germany,  the  German  is  spoken  ;  in  those  bordering  on 
France,  the  French,  and  in  those  bordering  on  Italy,  the  Italian. 
Apparently,  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  of  the  surrounding  nations 
took  refuge  here,  in  this  mountainous  district,  where  they  could  con- 
ceal themselves  more  easily  from  the  blood-hounds  of  the  church  and 
state. 
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The  railroad  carried  me  first  to  Zurich,  the  birthplace  of  the 
reformation  under  Zuinglius.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  university  and 
especially  at  present  for  its  medical  school,  but  I  could  delay  only  a 
few  hours. 

Lucerne  was  my  next  stopping  place.  It  has  long  been  a  popular 
resort  for  tourists  ;  hotel  accommodations  are  good.  The  high 
mountains  on  the  north,  covered  with  snow,  and  a  broad  valley  on 
the  south,  dotted  with  silver  lakes,  towns  and  villages  make  this  por- 
tion of  Switzerland  the  delight  of  all  visitors.  We  took  a  steamer 
in  the  afternoon  and  sailed  to  Vitznau,  and  from  there,  by  a  novel 
kind  of  railroad,  ascended  the  Rigi,  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Large  hotels  are  here,  that  tourists  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  sun  rising  upon  the  Alps  and  lifting  the  clouds  from 
the  valley  below.  Certainly  no  spot  in  Europe  can  present  to  the 
beholder  so  much  magnificence  and  beauty — snow-capped  mount- 
ains in  the  background,  and  a  beautiful  valley  filled  with  lakes* 
green  fields  and  villages  in  front. 

Berne,  though  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  shares  the  honor  with 
Zurich  and  Lucerne.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  lofty  mountains, 
of  great  diversity  and  grandeur.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  bear  pits. 
Apparently  the  inhabitants  idolize  the  brown  bear  as  the  Venetians 
do  the  pigeons. 

The  Hotel  Gibbon,  in  Lausanne,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Geneva, 
received  me,  where  I  remained  one  night,  and  then  hastened  on  to 
Vevay  and  Martigny.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  for  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  on  horseback,  my  guide  taking  the  lead  on  foot.  At 
noon  we  reached  Tete  Noir — a  mere  resting  place,  where  one  may 
obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink.  The  day  was  hot  for  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  water,  on  either  hand,  was  leaping  down  from  the 
snow  covered  hills  with  surprising  force.  We  passed  five  points  of 
glaciers,  which,  during  the  winter,  had  gradually  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  summer  they  are  melted  off,  leaving 
the  crushed  granite  rocks  visible.  The  largest  of  these,  called  Ar- 
gentiere,  was  carrying  large  boulders  on  its  surface  which  in  a  year 
or  two  would  be  dropped  into  the  valley.  Some  move  very  slowly, 
owing  to  the  obstructions  on  either  side,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
mountains.  At  6  o  clock  we  reached  the  village  of  Chamouni,  3,425 
feet  above  the  level  of  sea.  I  was  welcomed  as  the  first  tourist  of 
the  season  by  the  proprietor  of  our  hotel,  and  he  assured  me  that 
unless  all  signs  failed  I  would  see  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
morning.  Tourists  sometimes  remain  a  whole  week  and  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  valley  without  seeing  the  round   sugar-loaf  cone  of  the 
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great  mountain.  The  fog  rising  from  the  melting  snow  would  com- 
pletely conceal  it.  I  was  awakened  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
and  took  my  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  there 
waited  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck  the  cone  and  cleared  away 
the  clouds.  I  was  favored  with  a  clear  view  of  the  top  of  it  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  an  attempt 
to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  or  to  cross  the  great  ice  field  or  Mer  de  Glace, 
and  so  I  returned  to  Martigny  by  the  same  crooked  road.  I  how- 
ever embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  a  detour  of  a  mile  or  so 
over  the  end  of  one  of  the  glaciers.  Their  slow  movement  and 
their  power  to  crush  the  solid  rocks  interested  me  most  of  all.  They 
are  forever  moving,  wearing  away  the  mountains  and  filling  up  the 
valleys. 

The  next  morning  the  railroad  carried  me  from  Martigny  to  Ville- 
neuve,  and  from  thence  a  steamer  the  entire  length  of  Lake  Geneva. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  we  had  a  delightful  sail  of  40  miles.  The 
tourist  as  he  enters  Geneva  from  the  lake  has  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  city  on  either  hand.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  intel- 
ligence, their  love  of  liberty  and  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  for  their 
industry  and  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  clocks  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  In  the  evening  when  the  sky  is  clear  they  have  a 
delightful  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  raising  his  head  above  his  fellows, 
30  miles  distant,  and  not  far  from  the  border  line  of  Italy. 
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IN  closing  this  series  of  chapters  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  my  third  visit  to  the  French 
capital  including  a  few  pages  concerning  the  Republic. 
After  spending  four  days  in  Geneva,  the  refuge  and  rest- 
ing place  of  John  Calvin  and  other  distinguished  French- 
men who  were  forced  into  exile,  I  hastened  on  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Dijon.  It  was  the  ist  of  May  when  I 
entered  the  city  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
nearly  every  trace  of  the  terrible  insurrection  was  obliter- 
ated. I  had  seen  Paris  in  her  glory,  in  her  agony  and  in 
her  shame,  and  now,  after  eleven  months,  I  was  permitted 
to  see  her  again,  fair  as  the  morning  and  beautiful  as 
spring.  W^hat  a  wonderful  people  the  Parisians  are  !  In 
my  absence  from  the  city  I  had  made  an  effort  to  read 
the  newspapers  guardedly,  being  well  convinced  that  Paris 
had  but  few  friends  outside  of  France.  There  were 
jealousies,  misgivings  and  v  all  sorts  of  conjectures  ex- 
pressed, and  I  was  not  prepared  to  realize  what  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  in  harmony  with  the  national  govern- 
ment, had  accomplished.  Half  the  immense  war  debt 
paid  off !     Three-fourths  of  the  German  army  sent  home  ! 
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And  Paris,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  Tuileries  restored  !  The  Germans  themselves  were 
surprised  and  began  to  wish  that  they  had  required  an  in- 
demnity of  ten  milliards  instead  of  five. 

Without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  I 
had  completed  the  figure  8  on  the  continent.  This  double  circuit 
gave  me  a  fair  opportunity  to  judge  of  France  as  compared  with 
other  countries  in  Europe.  Parisian  writers,  during  the  seige,  fre- 
quently boasted  of  their  country  and  of  their  city,  but  I  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  all  such  rhetorical  flourishes  as  the  ebullitions  of 
patriotism  in  very  trying  circumstances.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  France  is  the  garden  of  Europe.  In  climate,  in  soil  and  in 
geographical  position  it  certainly  surpasses  all  other  countries,  and 
its  productiveness  no  one  can  dispute.  As  to  their  boastful  claim 
that  Paris  is  the  center  of  the  civilized  world,  I  need  only  add,  that 
it  is  a  city  which  for  many  centuries  has  controlled  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  in  many  other  respects  is  without  a  rival. 

In  the  few  days  that  I  had  to  spare  my  first  duty,  as  I  believed, 
was  to  visit  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  had  been  done  by  the  Communards.  I  said  to  the  driver 
"Take  me  direct  to  Place  Vendome."  Under  the  Empire  I  had 
studied  the  beautiful  art-work  in  basso  relievo  on  the  bronze  surface 
of  the  column  standing  there — infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  ascend- 
ing in  a  spiral  manner,  and  I  had  ascended  it  inside  upon  stone 
steps  and  from  the  top  of  it  had  looked  out  upon  the  city.  Return- 
ing from  Berlin,  I  had  seen  it  prostrate  and  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  the  vandals  of  the  Commune,  and  now  again  as  by  magic 
it  stood  before  me,  new,  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever.  The  blackened 
and  broken  down  buildings  all  along  the  track  of  the  insurrection 
had  disappeared  in  my  absence,  and  better  ones  occupied  their 
places.  The  Parisians,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  appearance  of  their 
city,  united  all  their  energies  to  restore  it,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  here  and  there,  no  trace  of  the  devilish  work  of  the 
Commune  could  be  seen.  Place  du  Trone  was  entirely  restored. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  fenced  in,  but  arrangements  were  already 
in  progress  to  restore  it.  The  Tuileries  and  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud 
may  remain  in  their  blackened  condition  as  memorials  of  a  double 
crime — Imperialism  and  Communism. 

This  brief  account  of  my  third  visit  to  Paris  would  be  imperfect, 
if  I   did  not  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  work  thus  far  of  the  new 
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government.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  and  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  at  Frankfort  have  been  referred  to.  Next  to  this  in  import- 
ance was  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Paris, 
Through  a  supreme  effort  of  M.  Thiers,  Versailles  was  agreed  upon 
as  a  substitute  for  Fontainebleau  and  here  the  Assembly  still  meets. 
Paris  during  the  seige  had  become  republican.  Indeed  it  had  be- 
come in  part  ultra-republican,  that  is  communistic.  The  Mon- 
archists were  in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  when  it  suited 
them  they  united  against  the  Republicans  and  Communists.  On 
this  question  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  government  they  united, 
and  their  intentions  were  well  understood.  They  did  not  wish  to 
be  within  the  influence  of  republican  Paris.  The  Bourbons  were 
confident  that  they  could  manipulate  the  Chief  Executive,  as  he  had 
been  Prime  Minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Bonapartists 
hoped  that  by  some  strange  fatality  fortune  would  once  more  favor 
them.  Though  neither  of  these  parties  intended  such  a  result,  the 
insurrection  in  Paris  followed  immediately,  and  a  civil  war  would 
have  resulted  if  the  Germans  had  not  been  in  the  country. 

As  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  American  colonies  in  whom  the 
people  could  place  entire  confidence  when  they  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Republic,  so  in  France  there  was  but  one  man  who  could 
command  the  respect  of  all  parties.  George  Washington  and  Louis 
Adolphe  Thiers  will  always  stand  first  among  the  founders  of 
republics.  M.  Thiers  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  great 
physical  endurance,  of  irreproachable  character  and  exalted  patriot- 
ism. He  had  also  great  experience  as  a  statesman  ;  in  debate  he 
was  thoroughly  master  of  himself.  His  programme  was  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  the  payment  of  the  immense  national  debt  and  the, 
liberation  of  the  territory.  He  was  unwilling  to  state  what  form  of 
government  he  preferred;  his  party,  he  said,  was  France.  He  wished 
to  be  above  all  parties,  so  that  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country  in 
the  most  trying  period  of  its  history.  No  one  believed  that  he 
would  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  ;  nor  did  any  one 
suppose  that  he  would  favor  the  Legitimists  ;  their  only  hope  was 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  Orleanists  thought  they  would  be  able  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  side,  and  after  a  failure  of  the  .Republic 
which  they  all  agreed  to  work  for,  to  make  him  their  leader;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Republicans  believed  that  time  would  favor  their 
cause.  Before  three  months  had  passed  around,  and  while  he  and 
his  ministers  were  straining  every  nerve  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
to  negotiate  a  loan  and  to  liberate  the  forts  on  the  north  of  Paris, 
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M.  Ternaux  made  an  insiduous  attack  upon  him  in  the  Chamber. 
M.  Thiers  thought  it  his  duty,  considering  his  peculiar  relations  to 
the  Assembly,  to  defend  himself  from  the  tribune  and  to  call  for  a 
vote  of  confidence.  He  said  his  resignation  was  ready.  The  As- 
sembly held  that  it  was  a  constituent  body,  and  that  it  could  elect 
a  new  Chief  Executive  at  any  time.  Nevertheless  a  vote  was  taken 
and  M.  Thiers  was  sustained  by  a  very  large  majority.  On  this 
day,  May  21st,  MacMahon's  army  entered  Paris  and  a  change  of 
feeling  began  to  take  place.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  that  M.  Thiers  and  the  army  de- 
served well  of  the  country.  This  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  soon  after  a  movement  was  made  by  the 
Orleanists — strange  as  it  may  appear — to  make  him  President  of 
the  Republic  for  five  years.  The  Monarchists  had  no  one  to  take 
his  place  and  they  believed  they  would  lose  nothing  by  at  least 
talking  about  it. 

M.  Thiers  had  set  out  with  a  cabinet  consisting  of  conservative 
men  of  all  parties  except  Communists  and  this  was  a  cause  of  irrita- 
tion to  them.  He  had,  however,  taken  three  prominent  Republicans 
into  his  confidence,  members  of  the  Government  of  Defense,  and 
had  given  them  the  most  important  places.  M.  Favre  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  which  he  was  especially  well  qualified ; 
M.  Picard  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  M.  Simon,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  gave  the  people  a  fair  chance  to  es- 
tablish the  republic.  The  politics  of  the  government  was  placed, 
in  a  large  measure,  in  their  hands,  and  M.  Picard  was  obliged  to  show 
his  hand  immediately,  in  the  appointment  of  Prefects  in  the  depart- 
ments. Mayors  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  on  the 
226.  of  March,  providing  for  Municipal  Elections.  Other  bills  of 
great  importance  were  presented,  as  the  Military  Service  Act  and* 
the  Public  Instruction  Act,  as  well  as  a  bill  providing  for  General 
Councils  for  the  government  of  the  Departments.  These  bills  re- 
lated directly  to  the  form  of  government  France  was  to  choose,  and 
there  was  much  time  spent  upon  them.  The  bills  relating  to  loans, 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  removal  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  were  run  through  in  haste.  Commissions  were  ap-j 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  important  bills  and  to  report  them 
wjth  modifications  and  suggestions.  The  Bourbons  seemed  to  be 
more  willing  to  spend  time  upon  investigations  than  upon  useful  leg- 
islation. The  conduct  of  many  army  officers  and  state  officials  under 
the  Empire,  under  the  Government  of  Defense  and  under  the 
Commune  had  to  be  investigated,  including  that  of  Bazaine,  Trochu 
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and  Gambetta,  and  35,000  prisoners.  At  one  time  fifty-two  com- 
mittees were  at  work  besides  a  large  number  cf  commissions.  No 
other  than  M.  Grevy  could  have  presided  over  such  a  body  of  men 
entertaining  every  shade  of  political  sentiment.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  could  not  expect,  in  the  circumstances,  to  occupy  his 
place  a  long  time.  In  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Prefects 
for  the  departments  and  Mayors  for  the  cities,  M.  Picard  often  came 
in  conflict  with  the  politicians  of  the  country,  and  after  a  service  of 
three  months  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  resign.  M.  Lambrecht,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  took  the  place  of  M.  Picard  and  M.  Lefranc 
succeeded  M.  Lambrecht.  About  the  same  time.  General  Cissey 
took  the  place  of  General  LeFlo.  These  changes  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Orleanists,  but  M.  Thiers  did  not  think  so.  To  govern 
the  country  it  is  necessary  for  me,  he  said,  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

Our  next  section  may  include  the  outlines  of  what  occurred  up  to 
the  I  St  of  September.  The  insurrection  being  suppressed  the  people 
took  courage  and  united  all  their  energies  to  accomplish  the  work 
before  them.  They  believed  in  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  government  and  were  ready  to  give  their  last 
franc,  and  even  to  mortgage  their  lands  in  order  to  pay  off  the  war 
debt.  They  had  got  rid  of  Communism,  at  immense  cost,  by  crush- 
ing it,  and  they  were  on  a  fair  way  to  get  rid  of  Prince  Bismarck 
and  the  German  army.  This  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
energy  and  talent  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  people  gave  him  credit  for 
it.  The  Monarchists  did  not  suppose  that  an  event  would  occur 
which  would  give  to  him  such  a  broad  field  for  the  display  of  his 
varied  talents.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  Prince  Bismarck  found 
his  equal  ;  as  a  Chief  Executive  he  faced  a  powerful  insurrection 
and  subdued  it,  and  now  on  the  tribune  he  is  required  to  defend 
himself  against  a  combination  of  Monarchists.  How  has  he  acted  ? 
Like  a  wise  statesman  and  true  diplomat  he  said  to  the  Assembly, 
"  You  are  my  sovereign,  I  am  for  France  ;  I  wish  nothing  for  m}'^- 
self ;  I  prefer  that  you  instruct  me."  Above  all  they  feared  his 
honesty  and  his  eloquence,  for  they  saw  no  way  by  which  they  could 
prevent  him  from  speaking.  As  deputy  he  had  a  large  constituency 
to  serve,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  speak  on  all  subjects.  They 
said,  if  he  speaks  every  day  he  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  re- 
public. The  hot  days  of  summer  have  no  effect  upon  him.  If  they 
could  have  agreed  among  themselves  they  might  have  elected  some 
aspirant  either  Emperor  or  King,  but  this  was  impossible  and  M. 
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Thiers  knew  it  very  well.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
when  united;  but  divided  they  could  do  nothing.  They  were  enemies 
of  each  other,  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  Republic.  They  could  have 
dissolved  the  Assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election  against  the  will 
of  the  Republicans,  but  in  doing  so  they  would  have  taken  the  risk 
ol  being  defeated  themselves.  Special  elections  had  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  resignations  at  Bordeaux,  and  these  demonstrated 
that  the  people  approved  of  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  Assembly  continued  to  work,  M. 
Thiers  urging  the  deputies  forward  and  the  people  endorsing  his 
efforts. 

The  Monarchists  continued  to  criticise  the  administration  on  all 
occasions  in  their  newspapers.  Apparently  nothing  that  would  bear 
a  political  construction  was  done  right.  Their  policy  was  to  keep 
up  an  excitement  in  the  country  by  a  system  of  alarms.  M.  Thiers 
could  easily  bear  the  newspaper  criticisms,  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  misrepresentation  of  facts  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  the  griev- 
ances expressed  frequently  in  debate  was  this,  that  M.  Thiers,  had 
not  opened  fire  upon  Paris  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  day  after  the 
assassination  of  Thomas  and  Lecomte.  Another  was  that  he  received 
too  many  deputations.  The  fact  is  he  treated  all  with  respect,  and 
although  they  sometimes  exaggerated  what  he  said  they  were  a 
means  of  information  to  him  which  he  very  much  needed.  A  third 
grievance  was  presented  in  a  formal  manner  in  the  Assembly;  M.  de 
Meaux  by  resolution  on  the  24th  of  August  demanded  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  the  National  Guards.  In  Lyons  they  persisted  in 
carrying  the  red  flag ;  but  M.  Thiers  replied  that  the  law  required 
the  Guards  to  be  disbanded  as  rapidly  only  as  the  new  army  could 
be  organized  to  take  their  place.  Moreover  he  assured  the  Assembly 
that  no  trouble  could  arise  at  present  in  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  passionate  demonstrations,  which  in  the  French  Assembly  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  commission  reported  the  Rivet  bill  which 
conferred  upon  M.  Thiers  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  finally  passed,  after  much  discussion,  August  31st,  by  a  vote  of 
491  to  94.  From  the  preamble  agreed  upon  it  was  plain  that  the 
Monarchists  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  merely  intended  to  honor 
the  Chief  Executive  without  in  any  manner  recognizing  the  Re- 
public. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Jules  Favre  having  completed  the  work  as- 
signed him  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
resign  after  a  year  of  incessant  labor  and  great  responsibility.  M. 
Thiers  very  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation  and  selected  M.  de 
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Remusat,  a  man  of  liberal  political  views,  high  social  standing  and 
great  learning,  to  take  his  place.  M.  Jules  Simon  was  now  the  only 
pronounced  Republican  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
public began  to  tremble  for  their  cause. 

Another  brief  section  will  embrace  all  that  we  have  to  say  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  M.  Thiers.  The  law  making  him  President 
instead  of  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power,  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  special  advantage  to  him,  for  he  claimed  to  be  governed  by  the 
agreement  at  Bordeaux.  The  disposal  of  the  numerous  prisoners 
proved  to  be  a  much  more  serious  undertaking  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  for  M.  Thiers  had  publicly  said  that  there  should  be  no 
transportations  without  trial.  After  the  death  of  M.  Lambrecht, 
M.  Casimer  Perier,  was  called  to  take  his  place,  October  nth,  but, 
like  his  predecessors,  he  found  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  very 
difficult  to  manage.  M.  Lefranc  succeeded  him  but  he  too  could 
not  remain  long.  The  Monarchists  in  their  effort  to  demoralize  the 
administration  chose  to  operate  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Prefects,  sub-Prefects  and  Mayors  could  be  easily 
approached,  and  any  trouble  arising  among  them  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  Minister. 

The  arrangement  of  the  deputies  in  the  Chamber  continues  as 
under  the  Empire.  The  Imperialists,  the  Legitimists  and  the  Or- 
leanists  occupy  the  right  and  right-center,  whilst  the  Conservatives, 
the  Republicans  and  the  Communists  occupy  the  left  and  left-center. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large  during  the  winter,  and  foreigners 
who  were  admitted  by  tickets  declare  that  the  scenes  which  they 
witnessed  in  the  heat  of  debate  were  beyond  description.  The 
Orleanist  Princes  gave  notice,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  that  they 
would  not  occupy  their  seats.  There  are  750  places  or  seats  in 
the  chamber  but  they  are  never  all  occupied  on  account  of  sickness, 
deaths,  resignations  and  other  causes.  Fortunately  for  France  she 
has  at  this  time  two  distinguished  citizens  who  stand  preeminently 
above  their  fellows,  because  they  are  able  to  govern  themselves. 
One  is  M.  Grevy,  who  presides  with  grace  and  dignity  over  the 
largest  and  most  turbulent  Assembly  in  the  world.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  other  is  M.  Thiers,  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Both 
are  disinterested  patriots.  They  ask  nothing  for  themselves.  Their 
only  ambition  is  to  serve  their  country. 

On  the  7th  of  December  M.  Thiers  read  an  unusually  lengthy 
message  from  the  tribune,  in  which  he  fully  exposed  the  situation  of 
the  country.     There  were  interruptions  and  murmurs  on  the  right. 
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and  he  was  obliged  \o  ask  the  deputies  to  hear  what  he  had  to  sav. 
He  showed  clearly  that  material  order  was  everywhere  established, 
but  he  could  not  say  so  much  of  moral  order.  He  referred  to  the 
importance  of  a  clearly  defined  future,  but  he  thought  it  better  not 
to  be  in  haste.  He  urged  the  deputies  to  be  patient,  and  to  look  to 
God,  the  sole  disposer  of  time  and  events.  He  referred  to  foreign 
relations  and  assured  the  deputies  that  everything  was  calm.  He 
referred  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory  and  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion with  great  satisfaction.  He  then  passed  to  the  important 
question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  to  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory service  and  to  the  importance  of  an  educated  soldiery.  His 
address  produced  a  good  impression.  It  restrained  the  impulsive 
tendencies  of  both  the  right  and  the  left. 

On  the  following  day  M.  Duchatel  and  M.  Humbert  demanded 
the  return  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  but  in  this  they  were  defeated. 
The  Monarchists  were  afraid  of  Republican  Paris. 

The  19th  of  January  was  a  solemn  day.  The  debate  on  new  taxes 
had  already  occupied  twenty  sittings  and  the  time  had  come  for  a 
final  vote.  M.  Thiers  was  opposed  to  a  tax  on  raw  material  and 
was  listened  to  very  impatiently.  He  was  defeated  by  a^vote  of  360 
to  318,  and  was  so  much  exercised,  that  the  next  day  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Republic.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  unwillingness  to  accept  it,  and  on  motion 
only  eight  deputies  voted  in  the  affirmative.  A  large  committee, 
with  M.  Benoist  d'Azy  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  M. 
Thiers,  and  to  read  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  him.  The 
President,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  completely  broke  down,  but  after 
a  few  moments  rallied  and  addressed  the  committee  in  a  most  tender 
and  respectful  manner.  He  withdrew  his  resignation  and  requested 
the  committee  to  report  accordingly.  What  made  the  situation  more 
serious  was  this,  that  the  ministers  had  also  handed  in  their  resigna- 
tions at  the  same  time,  but  pledged  themselves  with  the  President, 
to  attend  faithfully  to  their  official  duties  until  their  successors  pre- 
sented themselves. 

Passing  on  to  the  middle  of  March  we  find  M.  de  Guiraud  and 
others  making  the  statement  that  "  the  Assembly  goes  one  way  and 
the  President  goes  the  other."  Another  speaker,  M.  de  Lavergne, 
says  of  the  President :  "He  has  rendered  a  Monarchy  very  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible."  M.  Thiers,  like  our  great  Lincoln,  was  fond 
of  a  joke,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Monarchists  said,  laughing  at 
them  to  their  faces  :   "  You  are  three  competitors  for  a  single  throne, 
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not  one  of  you  will  ever  sit  on  it,  for  the  other  two  will  take  care  to 
prevent  him." 

From  this  time  on  through  the  month  of  June,  the  Conservatives 
of  the  right-center  made  frequent  efforts,  by  calling  on  the  President, 
to  induce  him  to  favor  a  limited  Monarchy,  but  he  usually  replied 
that  he  intended  to  live  up  to  the  agreement  at  Bordeaux.  Some  of 
the  speakers  apparently  took  pleasure  in  harrassing  him  by  the  use 
of  such  expressions  as  this,  "The  government  has  Ministers,  but  not 
a  Ministry,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  required  all  except  two  or 
three  to  lay  their  correspondence  before  him  every  day.  On  one 
occasion  he  said  from  the  tribune,  being  much  provoked,  "You  had 
better  wait  until  the  territory  has  been  evacuated  before  you  push 
me  to  extremities,  because  then  the  task  will  be  on  a  level  with 
your  capacities."  On  another  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"You  wish  to  be  Conservatives  and  I  also  wish  it ;  but  there  is  only 
one  way  of  being  so  ;  that  is,  by  establishing  a  conservative  Re- 
public." With  this  expression  the  Monarchists  of  the  positive  kind 
abandoned  the  President,  and  only  sought  an  oppoVtunity  to  betray 
him  ;  but  the  Republicans  rallied  around  him  as  they  had  not  done 
before.  M.  Thiers  knew  as  well,  and  perhaps  better  than  any  man 
in  France,  that  an  attempt  made  to  establish  a  Monarchy  would 
immediately  result  in  anarchy  and  a  civil  war. 

I  left  Paris  with  many  regrets,  and  hastened  on  to  London  where 
I  delayed  a  few  weeks  visiting  the  hospitals,  surgical  clinics  and  other 
places  of  interest.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  found  among  the 
Londoners  a  very  general  feeling  of  hostility  to  France.  The  aver- 
age Englishman  is  a  Monarchist,  and  seems  unwilling  to  believe 
that  any  part  of  Europe,  outside  of  Switzerland,  can  become  Re- 
publican. Thence,  by  the  way  of  Liverpool,  westward,  to  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Argyle,  Duke,  9,  88,  90. 

Armies,  position  of,  9,  35;  not  untler- 
'  stood,  50 ;  around  Metz,  102 ;  in  Paris, 
238 ;  movements  of,  285,  290 ;  Frencli, 
292;  German,  295;  Frencli  and  Ger- 
man, at  Sedan,  474,  477,  479 ;  French, 
in  Paris,  529. 

Anthon,  Prince,  lO. 

Assembly,  convened.  40;  national,  at 
Bordeaux,  426 ;  at  Versailles,  — . 

Arago,  Etienne,  129,  217,  232;  in  the 
bank,  317. 

Abattoirs,  166. 

Alphonso,  Prince,  167. 

Antoinnette,  Marie,  197. 

Adams,  Edmond,  206. 

About,  Edmond,  246. 

Armistice,  269,  422. 

d'Aurelle,  Gen.,  in  Orleans,  294;  re- 
signed, 299. 

Albert,  Prince,  149,  285. 

Articles  of  Agreement,  424. 

Antwerp,  483. 

Assassinations,  Thomas  and  Lecomte, 
500;  Chaudey,  536;  the  Archbishop, 
the  President  Judge  and  Priests,  537  ; 
many  others  assassinated,  539. 

Africa,  550. 

Bismarck,  Count,  3,  61 ;  interview  with 
M.  Favre,  154 ;  letter  from  him,  208 ;  his 
protest,  445;  in  Paris,  472;  at  Ver- 
sailles, 466;  in  Berlin,  481. 

Benedetti,  Count,  5,  11,  12. 

Battles,  Saarbruck,  26;  Wissembourg, 
27 ;  Forbach,  53 ;  Vionvilleand  Grave- 
lotte,  56,  90;  Jaumont  and  Mars-le- 
Tour,  9;  Sedan,  143;  at  Paris,  151; 
Chevilly,  174 ;  Meudon,  Clamart,  Cha- 
tillon  and  Bagneux,  202 ;  Malmaison, 
Jonchfire  and  Buzenval,  203 ;  Bour- 
get,  213;  Villiers,  268,  270;  Ville- 
Evrard,  307;  Bourget,  retaken,  309; 
Buzenval,  383;  last  battle,  479. 

Bourse,  29. 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  51,  52;  surrounded, 
97,  144,  167 ;  a  traitor,  192 ;  his  plan, 
211;  suspicious  conduct  of,  212;  capit- 
ulated, 215;  criticised,  289. 

Bourbons,  the  Princes,  64,  447. 

Ball,  Dr.  Benj.,  137,  521. 


Blanc,  Louis,  139,  188. 

Balloons,  145 ;  M.  Gambetta,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds and  Mr.  May  ascend,  176;  ten 
more,  199;  five  more,  235  ;  four  more, 
252;  seven  more,  277  ;  five  more,  300  ; 
five  more,  319;  three  more,  332 ;  three 
more,  348 ;  five  more,  379 ;  three  more, 
404;  one  more,  421 ;  the  last  two,  433. 

Bourbaki,  Gen.,  visits  England,  208  ;  at 
Tours,  288;  at  Amiens,  299;  in  the 
East,  300;  defeated,  430;  attempted 
suicide,  479. 

Biren,  Prince,  155. 

Bombardment  of  the  forts,  321;  Mont- 
Avron,  822 ;  of  Paris,  335 ;  victims  of, 
337  ;  continued,  340,  344,  357  ;  victims 
of,  410;  loss  of  life,  411 ;  of  St.  Denis, 
412;  of  towns  and  villages,  416. 

Burnside,  Gen.,  176;  with  Forbes,  20S. 

Bel  fort,  479. 

Bank  of  France,  189  541. 

Boyer,  Gen.,  at  Versailles,  208,  288. 

Bankers,  German,  456. 

Bread,  461. 

Brussels,  483. 

Berlin,  486. 

Council  at  Rome,  1;  of  Five  Hundred, 
197. 

Charles  V.,  3  and  4 ;  X.,  197  ;  V.,  256. 

Castelar,  6,  548. 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  9. 

Confederation,  North  German,  13. 

Council  of  State,  46. 

Casagnac,  46. 

Clotilda,  Princess,  91. 

Coup  d'  Etat,  123. 

Cremieux  sets  out  for  Tours,  140. 

Communards,    147 ;    dissatisfied,    184  ; 
their     propositions,     185  ;      out-gen- 
eraled,  186  ;    depended  upon  Roche- 
fort,   213;  arrested,  260;   gas  denied 
them,  344  ;  they  criticise  the  Govern- 
ment, 387  ;  insurrection  by  them,  492 
their  instalation,  511 ;  first  battle,  514 
second  battle,  517  ;  reign  of  terror,  518 
their  second  election,  524;  pull  down 
the  column  Vendonie,  527  ;  assassina- 
tions and  conflagrations,  536  to  540. 

Corresi)ondence,  147,  461. 

Cowards,  153. 
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Cadorna,  Gen.,  167. 

Cities,  others  beseiged,  168. 

Club  meetings,  258,  261,  374,  393 ;  for- 
bidden, 404  ;  out-door  meetings,  432. 

Christmas,  how  spent,  312. 

Cold  weather,  311,  316,  406. 

Camels  eaten,  317. 

Council  of  War  held,  323. 

Census  taken,  325. 

Coronation  of  William  I.,  1,  416. 

Clinchant,  Gen.,  478. 

Cologne,  484. 

Central  Committee,  499,  513,  526. 

Commissions  appointed,  512. 

Conflagrations,  533  to  535. 

Coronation  Day  of  the  Pope,  545. 

Cadiz,  548. 

Dublin,  2. 

Douay,  Gen.,  27. 

Decrees  by  the  Empress,  32. 

Description  of  Paris,  67  to  82. 

Dispatch  from  Palikao,  96 ;  from  Gam- 
betta,  345. 

Ducrot,  Gen.,  141 ;  crossing  the  Marne, 
267. 

Dabarnat,  M.,  248. 

Dog-meat  market,  250,  317,  331,  366. 

Douay,  visit  to,  482. 

Dresden,  visit  to,  502. 

Eclipse,  total,  of  the  moon,  2. 

E  din  burg,  2. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  3. 

Empress-Regent,  proclamation  of,  31 ; 
made  regent,  38,  49,  91,  95 ;  escapes 
from  the  Tuileries,  117  ;  reaches  Eng- 
land, 118;  faithful  to  the  Empire,  289. 

Empire,  fall  of  it,  114,  117,  124. 

Evans,  Dr.,  117,  118. 

Emanuel,  King  Victor,  166. 

Excursion,  194 ;  Sunday,  373 ;  mid- 
night, 390. 

Election  ordered,  2.32  ;  governnaent 
sustained,  233  ;  of  Deputies  ordered, 
426 ;  communal,  507  ;  second  com- 
munal, 524. 

Elephants  killed  and  eaten,  317  ;  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  330,  366. 

Entry  of  the  Germans  discussed,  458, 
470. 

Fingal's  Cave,  2. 

Frossard,  Gen.,  9,  30. 

Ferry,  M.  Jules,  40,  97,  143  ;  Mayor  of 
Paris,  243  ;  at  Mt.  Valerien,  395. 

Favre,  M.  Jules,  40 ;  proposition,  109 ; 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  119; 
interview  with  Count  Bismarck,  155 ; 
with  M.  Thiers,  235 ;  report  of,  310 ; 
his  last  dispatch  to  M.  Gambetta  ;  at 
Versailles  with  M.  Thiers,  424 ;  cross- 
ing the  river  at  night,  430 ;  in  Paris, 
460. 

Forts,  list  of,  86,  150. 

Foreigners  leave  Paris,  133,  245. 

Flourens,  Major,  184,  187,  213  ;  leads  an 
insurrection,  220;  surrenders,  223, 
228  to  232 ;  killed,  516. 

Paidherbe,  General,  300. 


Frederick  Charles,  Prince  at  Metz,  90 ; 
at  Orleans,  296. 

Fuel,  scarcity  of,  332. 

Funerals,  542. 

Florence,  561. 

Glasgow,  1. 

Garibaldi,  Gen.,  3 ;  sons  of,  210 ;  re- 
signs, 451. 

Gramont,  Duke,  4,  11, 12 ;  speech  of,  20, 
44. 

Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E.,  8. 

Granville,  Lord,  9. 

German,  Prof.,  26. 

Generals,  French,  36  to  37. 

Gambetta,  40,  95 ;  speaks,  115 ;  pro- 
claims the  Republic,  119 ;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  164 ;  at  Tours,  179 ;  in 
a  balloon,  177;  dispatch  to  Gov. 
Trochu,  346 ;  resigns,  447  ;  elected 
deputy,  426. 

Gr^vy,  M.,  made  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, 452. 

Grain  Stacks  in  Paris,  135. 

Guilhem,  Gen.,  killed,  174. 

Government,  Provisional,  captured, 
220 ;  forced  out  of  Paris,  506. 

Gas  failing,  254 ;  forbidden,  276. 

Gold,  republican  coin,  317. 

Germans,  in  Paris,  469 ;  at  home,  488 ; 
their  Parliament,  489. 

Gibraltar,  529. 

Genoa,  551. 

Geneva,  569. 

House  of  Deputies,  7  and  8 ;  convened 
40  ;  last  meeting  under  the  Empire, 
109;  at  Versailles,  574. 

Horses  slaughtered,  181 ;  meat  intro- 
duced, 182  ;  roasted,  191 ;  soup,  351 ; 
slaughter  forbidden,  480. 

Hostages,  523  ;  very  many,  528 ;  defend 
themselves,  538 ;  one  hundred  shot, 
539;  one  hundred  and  twenty  res- 
cued, 540. 

lona,  Island  of,  2. 

Isabella,  Queen,  10,  167. 

Ironclads,  French,  16. 

Investment,  151. 

Inventory  of  produce  and  cattle,  180. 

Insurrection,  attempt  at.  186 ;  another 
attempt  at,  219  to  232;  great,  492; 
causes  of,  493,  494,  499 ;  continued, 
505. 

Imperial,  Prince,  at  Metz,  38 ;  sent  to 
Belgium,  91 ;  in  England,  299. 

Insomnia,  435,  462,  482. 

Issy,  Fort,  441. 

Indemnity  paid,  449. 

Illuminations  in  Berlin,  487. 

Insurgents  defeated,  517. 

K6ratry,  Count  de,  43,  45,  144 ;  in  a  bal- 
loon, 199  ;  defeat  of,  297. 

Keller,  M.,  100. 

Kern,  M.,  145,  336,  434. 

Krupp  guns,  262. 

Kitchens,  soup,  328. 

Kamecke,  Gen.,  467. 

Liverpool,  2. 
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London,  1 ;  second  visit,  576. 

Leopold,  Prince,  3,  5,  10. 

Lord  de  Ros,  7,  8. 

Leboeuf,  Marshal,  39. 

Lyons,  Lord,  364. 

Leipsic,  502. 

Leghorn,  561. 

Lucerne,  566. 

Marseillaise,  6,  22,  348. 

Motley,  John  Lathrop,  15. 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  27 ;  his  retreat, 
28,  30,  50 ;  at  Paris,  521 ;  his  army  re- 
inforced, 525. 

Ministrj^  Imperial,  31 ;  of  the  Re- 
gency, 48 ;  of  the  National  Defense, 
125 ;  'Republican,  454. 

Moltke,  Gen.,  60;  addresses  Gen. 
Trochu,  274. 

Money,  loan  of,  93. 

Mobiles,  call  for,  104. 

Montmartre,  ascent  of,  145 ;  captured, 
532. 

Mortality,  182 ;  rising,  253 ;  rising,  275  ; 
rising,  325  ;  rising,  369 ;  rising,  372  ; 
rising,  410 ;  rising,  440 ;  March  4th, 
480. 

Mayors  of  Paris,  206 ;  rebel,  219 ;  re- 
fused a  meeting,  323  ;  special  meet- 
ing, 343  ;  before  the  Government,  396. 

Markets,  208 ;  dog,  cat  and  rat,  250. 

Monarchists,  244,  573, 

Microscopic-photography,  249. 

Milk  cows,  277,  332. 

Motterouge,  Gen.,  294. 

Money  distributed,  317. 

Moniteur,  Prussian,  325. 

Music  of  the  Siege,  348. 

Markets,  people  at  them,  367. 

Madrid,  544. 

Munich,  565. 

Mont  Blanc,  567. 

Napoleon  IIL,  3,  16,  17,  18;  marriage, 
19 ;  at  Saarbruck,  27  ;  his  farewell, 
37;  lleeing  from  Metz,  89;  his  sur- 
render, 123  ;  his  address,  446. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  39. 

Newspapers  suppressed,  56;  commu- 
nistic, 183  ;  new  ones,  252 ;  new  ones, 
277  ;  suppressed,  523. 

News,  want  of,  84. 

Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  207. 

Navigation,  serial,  333. 

Naples,  551. 

Ollivier,  M.,  11,  29,  41,  46. 

Olcott,  W.  F.,  136,  521. 

Orleans,  captured  twice,  299. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  3,  166;  anniversary, 
545,  557. 

Paris,  51,  67  ;  besieged  sixteen  times, 
170 ;  bombardment  of,  336  ;  Ijesieged 
again,  513  ;  second  visit,  501 ;  third 
visit,  568. 

Prim,  Marshal,  4,  10,  167. 

Papal  infallibility,  14. 

Palace,  the  Crystal,  15 ;  at  St.  Cloud, 
196. 

Prince  Imperial,  27  ;  at  Metz,  39. 


Picard,  M.,  44  ;  as  Minister,  571. 

Palikao,  Count,  46 ;  Premier,  48,  63,  95, 
107,  289. 

Prince,  the  Crown,  50,  53,  61,  92. 

Prince,  F.  Charles,  50,  61,  89,  90. 

Proclamations,  57  ;  by  the  Ministers, 
108 ;  Republican,  126  ;  following  an 
election,  233,  345;  others,  445;  to 
Paris,  460. 

Princes,  German,  63. 

Parisian  family,  65. 

Prostitutes  expelled,  87. 

Prince,  Albert,  91,  92. 

Prince  Jerome,  89. 

Princess  Clotilde,  91. 

Presseus6,  Rev.  M.,  195. 

Pigeons,  carrier,  201,  345;  last  pigeon, 
443. 

Photographic  messages,  276. 

Prices  of  meats,  329. 

Poetry  of  the  Siege,  355. 

Produce,  after  the  Siege,  436. 

Pompeii,  553. 

Quinet,  Edgar,  1.39. 

Reichtag,  13. 

Railroads,  European,  24. 

Rouher,  M.,  46. 

Roon,  Gen.  You,  60. 

Reuter,  the  brewer,  99. 

Riot  in  Paris,  100. 

Revolution,  attempt  at,  105. 

Republic  proclaimed,  119. 

Rochefort,  Henri,  129,  187. 

Renan,  M.,  193. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  334. 

Rome,  556,  558. 

Serrano,  Marshal,  6. 

Saarbruck,  8. 

Steinmetz,  Gen.,  9,  61,  64. 

Sasse,  Maria,  29. 

Schneider,  M.,  37,  41,  111. 

Sheriden,  Gen.,  90. 

Spies,  German,  86. 

Strasbourg,  bombarded,  101 ;  visit  to, 
502. 

Simon,  Jules,  144. 

Skirmishing,  165. 

Stock,  live,  167. 

Spahis,  175. 

Sieges,  sixteen,  170. 

Small-pox,  254. 

Sortie,  first,  263;  second,  304;  third,  380. 

Sanitary  commission,  314. 

Surgery,  American,  370. 

Starvation,  407,  421,  425. 

Soup  kitchens,  437. 

Seville,  547. 

Trochu,  Gen.,  address  of,  57  ;  much  en- 
gaged, 85  ;  as  President,  120  ;  his  pro- 
clamation, 129 ;  his  plan,  203  ;  retreat, 
271;  criticised,  273;  replies  to  Gen! 
Moltke,  275 ;  his  telegram  to  Gen. 
LeFlo,  382  ;  he  resigns,  401. 

Thiers,  M.,  98;  proposition  of,  112; 
mission  of,  190;  returned  to  Paris, 
216;  returned  to  Tours,  218;  elected 
Chief   Executive,   452 ;    hastened    to 
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Paris  and  Versailles,  456 ;  hastened 
to  Bordeaux,  464 ;  his  house  pulled 
down,  527  ;  elected  President,  573. 

Tamisier,  Gen.,  186. 

Thomas,  Gen.,  234;  assassinated,  500. 

Uhrich,  Gen.,  167. 

Uhlans,  German,  176. 

Vinoy,  Gen,  65;  returns  to  Paris,  134. 

Versailles,  occupied  by  King  William 
151 ;  visit  to,  520. 

Von  der  Tann,  his  defeat,  294. 

Vaccination,  255. 

Vesuvius,  554  ;  midnight  ascent  of,  544. 

Venice,  562. 


Vienna,  563. 

War  excitement,  4 ;  causes  of,  10 ;  de- 
claration of,  12. 

William,  King  of  Prussia,  11,  12 ;  ac- 
cepts the  challange,  13,  61,  64 ;  at 
Metz,  90;  coronation  of,  416;  at  Berlin, 
486. 

Washburne,  Hon.  E.  B.,  47,  136;  ad- 
dresses Count  Bismarck,  276,  434 ; 
leaves  Paris  but  returns  soon,  449. 

Waterloo,  205 ;  visit  it,  483. 

Wallace,  Richard,  277,318;  his  liber- 
ality, 364. 
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